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GOLDEN  rod: 

As  I  went  walking  towards  the  west 
I  met  a  maiden  ;  on  her  breast 
"Were  spread  ripe  sprays  of  golden  rod, 
With  its  glad  measure  they  did  nod. 

The  sky  was  gray  and  gray  the  sea. 
Bright  as  the  sun  she  slione  on  me, 
And  dazzled  by  her  youthful  grace, 
I  scarce  could  look  upon  her  face. 

A  tam-o'-shanter  she  did  wear 
Upon  a  wreath  of  yellow  hair. 
Her  eyes  were  like  forget-me-nots, 
Aglow  with  love  and  tender  thouglits. 

I  said  the  fay  will  pass  me  by, 
Nor  stop  for  such  a  one  as  I,  ^ 
She  stopped  ;  she  broke  my  idle  dreams, 
Her  voice  was  like  tlie  sound  of  streams. 

She  had  been  wandering  in  the  hills, 
Had  caugiit  the  hiughter  of  tlieir  rills. 
An  angel  bright  by  nature  lent 
To  scatter  smile.s  wliere'er  she  went. 

1  watched  her  vani.sii  up  the  street, 
I  heard  tlie  music  of  lier  feet. 
Her  low  melodious  adieu. 
Long  after  she  was  lost  to  \  i(nv. 

Long  time  'twill  be  ere  I  forget 
That  face  untouched  by  one  rcgi'et ; 
No  fairer  form  hath  Art  designed 
She  seemed  so  beautiful,  so  kind. 

Ah,  hapless  one  !  that  golden  flower 
Shall  fill  with  bloom  another's  bower ; 
That  sunbeam  that  upon  thee  shone 
Shall  gleam  for  others  when  thou'rt  gone  ! 

Phillips  Stewart. 


THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  AGAIN. 

And  of  the  learnurs  you  will  not  find  thai  one  is  like  another :  but  they 
differ  among  themselves. 

Plate. 

I. 

I The  long  grey  front  of  University  College,  with  its  endless, 
intricate  beauties  of  detail  in  carved  stone,  was  softened  in 
the  mellow  afternoon  sunlight,  when  Miss  Sadie  Turner  ap- 


peared on  the  threshold  and  moved  to  the  head  of  the  stone 
steps,  where  she  stood  a  moment  looking  out  across  the  lawn. 
There  was  a  languid  interest  in  the  gaze  of  her  brown  eyes^ 
lustrous  under  the  airy  looseness  of  her  overhanging  hair. 
Her  dress,  wliicli  was  in  admirable  accord  with  her  brunette 
colouring  of  dusky  red  and  white,  was  not  obviously  academic 
in  character  or  suggestive  of  attendance  at  lectures  ;  it  was 
suited,  rather,  to  some  pretty  effects  of  pose  and  gesture.  In 
her  daintily-gloved  hand  she  held  a  very  charming  little 
manuscript  note-book,  in  mou  e  coloured,  flexible  leather,  with 
red  edges.  It  was  a  book  she  carried  a  great  deal  with  that 
costume. 

She  looked  up  and  down  the  caj-riage  drive  with  unsatisfied 
eyes  ;  and  seeming  to  see  no  one, — though  a  score  of  under- 
graduates were  fitfully  knocking  a  footl.all  about  the  lawn, — 
she  undid  her  attitude,  and  disappeared  again  through  the 
doorway.  The  two  huge  blindworms  in  stone,  on  either  side 
the  steps,  looked  suddenly  desolate  and  unhappy  in  the  sun- 
shine. 

Miss  Turner's  loveliness  went  slowly  down  the  corridor  to 
the  ladies'  common  room.  It  seemed  to  liertliat  there  was  an 
unusual  quiet  about  the  college  that  afternoon.  She  glanced 
into  the  Society  reading-room  as  she  passed,  and  two  fresh- 
men, who  were  turning  over  periodic  ds,  paused  to  look  up. 
The  afternoon  was  certainly  at  a  standstill. 

"  Why,  Annie  !  "  she  exclaimed,  as  the  door  of  the  ladies' 
room  closed  behind  her.  Slic  went  to  the  side  of  a  slim, 
large-eyed  girl,  with  fair  hair,  who  was  sitting  alone  before 
the  fire  in  the  grate,  in  an  attitude  whicli  pictured  ber  griev- 
ing mood.     "  Is  it  headache,  dear?" 

"  Oil,  not  very  bad,"  replied  the  drooping  figure  before  the 
fire  ;  and  ;is  her  gaze  fell,  her  long  eye-lash  swept  the  curve  of 
her  [lale  cheek  again.  "  Just  enough  to  keep  my  mind  occu 
pied,  I  suppose." 

"  You  sliouldn't  stay  in  here  before  the  fire  on  a  day  like 
this.    The  idea  ! — it's  suttbcating  in  tliis  room  !  " 

"  I  have  my  honour  German  lecture  at  three,"  said  the 
suff^erer. 

"  Well,  I'd  like  to  see  myself,  I'm  sure,  going  to  an  honour 
German  lecture  with  a  headache.  You  will  not  be  so  con- 
scientious about  lectures  when  you  get  out  of  your  first  year. 
I'm  going  to  sit  down  now  and  visit,  and  I  think  I  shall  for- 
bid you  to  go.  Why,  Annie  Easton,  you'll  get  paler  and 
thinner  till — gracious,  I'd  be  a  perfect  fright  if  I  carried  on 
as  you  do !  You'll  get  yourself  into  an  illness,  just  be- 
cause— " 

"  Oh,  it  will  go  away,"  protested  Miss  Easton,  pressing  her 
handkerchief  to  lier  forehead,  and  then  sitting  up  resolutely. 
"  This  is  merely  one  of  the  burdens  a  girl  has  to  struggle 
under  to  get  what  comes  so  easy  to  a  man.  Why  were  we 
made  so  wretchedly  weak  ?    I  think  contempt  is  all  our  sex 
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deserves, — nature  takes  every  opportunity  of  showing  the 
way.    It  is  so  hard  for  a  woman  to  distinguish  herself  !  " 

The  listener  made  a  series  of  faces  expressive  of  mock- 
heroic  patience  under  exaggerated  suffering. 

"  I  will  not  miss  my  lecture,"  pursued  the  other  in  the  same 
even  tones.  "  It  would  be  my  first  breach  in  the  regulaoions 
I  have  made  for  myself.  I've  planned  it  all  out,  and  written 
down  seventeen  rules,  and  I  won't  begin  breaking  them."  She 
ended  with  a  despondent  sigh. 

Miss  Turner  mused  over  the  intensity  of  such  devotion. 
"  Oh,"  she  cried  quickly,  "  how  good  you  are, — how  I  wish  I 
were  as  good  !  Why,  you're  like  somebody  in  George  Eliot  ? 
Oh,  you  poor,  unhappy  thing  ?  "  And  the  brunette  was 
prettily  affectionate. 

The  heroine  from  George  Eliot  sighed  again.  "  Even  for 
men,"  she  lamented  pathetically,  "  who  are  strong,  talent  is 
often  unhappiness ;  but  for  women  it  can  be  nothing  but 
misery."    She  had  read  it  somewhere. 

"  Oh,  how  noble  you  are,  dear  !  We  will  be  true  friends, 
won't  we?  "  pleaded  Miss  Turner,  "and  tell  each  other  every- 
thing ?  We  will  — you  must  join  our  Greek  letter  society — 
you  will,  won't  you,  dear  ?  I  will  propose  you  at  the  next 
meeting.  Oh,  it's  just  splendid, — you  can't  imagine  !  You 
must  be  as  secret  as — as  the  grave  !  When  I  was  initiated,  I 
felt  awfully  solemn,  as  solemn  " — and  her  voice  became  sober 
with  recollected  awe — "  as  if  I  were  being  married  !  " 

"  I  I  don't  know,"  faltered  Miss  Easton,  in  a  voice  as 

faint  as  the  blush  on  her  cheek,  at  the  other's  audacity. 

"  Why,  Miss  Prim  !  "  cooed  the  bi'unette,  and  her  laughter 
rippled  over  the  silence.  She  patted  Miss  Easton's  cheeic  and 
pressed  the  pale  face  against  her  Ijreast  "  How  pretty  you 
are,  dear,"  she  murmurerl,  "  with  your  hair  brushed  down  like 
that  in  front  !  I  wonder  how  I  should  look  !  "  She  started 
up  and  went  into  the  adjoining  room,  leaving  the  door  open; 
and,  taking  up  a  brnsh,  she  smoothed  down  the  loose  hair 
above  her  forehead.  Then,  holding  it  on  either  side  with  her 
hands  to  keep  it  down,  she  glanced  into  the  mirror. 

"  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  "  she  laughed  ;  "  I  look  slyer  than  any- 
thing in  the  world  !    That  would  never  do." 

The  sound  of  the  bell  from  tlie  tower  invaded  the  room 
while  she  still  stood  scrutinizing  her  uurrored  demureness. 
Immediately  she  began  to  arrange  her  dress  for  walking, 
looking  first  over  one  shoulder  and  then  over  the  other,  at  her 
skirt  behind.  Then  she  caught  up  her  mouse  coloured  note- 
book, with  the  red  edges,  audwent  out  into  the  corridor. 

II. 

It  was  rarely  beautiful  weather,  that  afternoon  ;  tlie  linger- 
ing sunshine  was  pensive  with  autunni's  melancholy.  Sep- 
tember was  past,  but  the  maples  and  beeches  in  the  fields  back 
of  the  Coll"ge  had  kindled  day  by  day,  and  stood  a  flame 
of  red  and  gold  against  the  sky  ;  and  the  air  that  rustled  the 
luminous  boughs  was  warm  and  moist  with  woodland  odours. 

Miss  Turner  strolled  along  the  path  that  passes  Convocation 
Hall  and  leads  the  wanderer  by  pleasant  ways  on  to  McMas- 
ter  Hall  and  out  on  Bloor  Street.  Jack  French  strolled  by 
her  side  ;  they  were  in  the  same  year,  and  had  many  things  in 
common  to  talk  of,  doubtless.  The  Senate  has  deemed  it  not 
unfitting  that  youths  and  maidens  should  tread  alike  the  same 
road  to  knowledge  ;  why  should  their  footsteps,  on  departing, 
seek  diverse  paths  1 

The  two  crossed  the  narrow  plank  that  spans  the  dry  chan- 
nel of  the  brook  that  flowed  of  old  down  to  the  ravine,  and 
they  passed  on  under  tlie  maples.  Somewhere  in  the  distance 
there  were  bands  of  school  children  in  noisy  quest  of  beech- 


nuts ;  and  a  far-voiced  crow  cawed  faintly  at  times  from  the 
soft  blue  of  the  sky. 

"  I  was  thinking,"  said  French,  in  his  careless,  laughing 
voice,  "  I  wns  thinking — " 

"  Yes,  yes  !  "  eagerly  prompted  Miss  Turner,  "  thinking, — 
(of  course  you  can't  have  been  doing  it  long  !) — really  think- 
ing—" 

French  laughed  at  her  light  mockeries  and  made  no  answer. 
"  Oh,  let  us  get  those  asters  ! "  she  cried  suddenly,  as  her  eye 
caught  the  blue  glimpse  of  wildflowers  among  the  tangled 
grasses  at  the  edge  of  the  ravine.  There  the  shade  was 
denser  ;  earlier  in  the  season,  when  the  sun  could  look  through 
the  maple-boughs,  it  saw  a  host  of  flowers  among  the  ground 
vines  that  tangled  round  mouldering  stumps.  The  asters  and 
the  wliite  ox-eyed  daisies  lingered  latest. 

She  led  the  way  to  a  granite  boulder,  where  she  sat  for 
some  moments  in  smiling  silence,  while  French  gathered  the 
flowers.  "  Do  you  know,"  she  said,  arranging  them  and  hold- 
ing them  out  critically  before  her,  to  get  the  effect,  "  I  wonder 
how  they  would  look  in  my  hat  ! ", 

She  began  to  undo  the  elastic  from  her  hair  ;  but  there  were 
hair-pins  upon  which  it  was  entangled,  and  she  dropped  her 
arms  and  tried  to  unloose  her  glove.  It  was  fastened  by  one 
of  those  little  clasps  which  are  so  hard  to  undo,  and  after 
many  attempts  she  was  obliged  to  look  up  at  French  in 
despair. 

"  May  I  ?  "  he  ventured. 

"  Why,  if  you  will  be  so  very  kind,"  she  answei'ed,  and  held 
out  her  hand.  It  was  a  task  of  some  moments,  and  the  young 
man  wrought  at  it  in  silence.  "  Oh,  is  it  really  finished  ? "  she 
asked  when  it  was  done,  and  took  her  hand  from  him.  She 
pulled  ofl"  her  glove,  and  put  her  hand  to  her  hair  again,  feel- 
ing about  witli  quick  feminine  fingers.  "  I'm  afraid,  Mr_ 
French,"  she  appealed  at  last  with  an  embarrassed  little  laugh, 
"  that  I  must  tax  your  kindness  once  more.  Would  you  be  so 
very  good  as  to  look  what  can  be  the  matter  ? "  And  she  bent 
round  her  slim,  lithe  shape,  that  lie  might  see. 

"  It's  caught,"  he  answered  gravely,  "  on  a  liair-pin." 

"  Oh,  dear  !  "  sighed  Miss  Turner. 

"  May  I — ,"  asked  French,  after  a  pause. 

"  Why — yes — please,"  she  answered  faintly. 

He  knelt  down  on  the  rock  beside  her,  and  his  hand  scarcely 
touched  the  warm,  fragrant,  silken  mass,  as  he  lightly  disen- 
gaged the  string.  When  he  handed  her  the  hat,  she  thanked 
him  for  it  very  sweetly,  and  laid  it  in  her  lap.  But  she  let  the 
flowers  lie  as  they  had  fallen,  and  sat  with  a  downcast,  absent 
gaze  at  her  hat ;  and  French  would  not  change  the  delight  of 
her  silence  for  the  delight  of  her  speech. 

"  How  still  and  beautiful  it  is  here,"  she  said  gently,  lifting 
her  eyes  at  last.  "  Do  you  know,  I  sometimes  think  the  in- 
visible wall  between  the  two  worlds  is  nowhere  so  thin  as  in 
places  like  this."  Miss  Turner  looked  up  at  French  with  the 
eyes  of  a  nun.  "  It  seems  as  if  one  could  draw  nearer  better 
influences  here  than  anywhere  else.  Of  course,  I  suppose  you 
should  be  good,  no  matter  where  you  are,  but  then  you  don't 
always  want  to  be  good,  do  you  ?  You  won't  laugh  at  me  for 
moralizing,  will  you  1  Oh,  I  wish  you  knew  Miss  Easton 
better  !  She  is  noble, — she  has  more  talent  and  character 
than  all  the  rest  of  us  girls  put  together." 

She  bent  over  a  spray  of  aster,  making  it  tilt  on  its  stem, 
and  was  silent  for  some  moments.  Then  she  began,  as  if  un- 
consciously, to  whistle  in  a  soft,  low  note.  Catching  her 
breath,  she  drew  up  her  eyebrows  and  exclaimed,  "  Why, 
excuse  me,  excuse  me  !  What  shocking  behaviour  in  com- 
pany !  " 
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"  Oh,  I  can  stand  it,"  laughed  French. 
"  How  extremely  good  of  you  !  " 

"  Yes,"  he  admitted  lightly,  "  there's  nothing  mean  about 
me." 

Miss  Turner  stood  up  and  put  on  her  hat  again.  '•  I  sup- 
pose we  shall  have  to  leave,"  she  said.  "  But  isn't  it  beauti- 
ful here  !  " 

They  had  not  proceeded  five  steps  on  the  path,  when  she 
stopped  suddenly.    "  My  note-book  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

French  returned  to  the  boulder,  and  brought  back  the 
mouse-coloured  little  volume,  with  the  red  edges,  and  the  two 
went  their  way  in  the  close  of  che  autumn  afternoon. 

This  was  but  one  afternoon  in  Miss  Turner's  pursuit  of  The 
Higher  Education.  There  were  some,  of  course,  who  did  not 
grant  her  methods  of  study  their  entire  approbation  ;  and 
others  who  even  termed  her  a  flirt.  She  was,  at  any  rate, 
nothing  if  not  original. 

W.  J.  Healy. 


COMRADE  WIND. 

Now  tliat  I  have  i-eached  the  top  of  the  hill  and  leave  the  city 
lights  behind,  you  join  me  again  to-night,  you  rough-handed 
mate.  I  am  glad  of  your  joyous  company.  The  road  is  so 
lonely  in  the  quiet  nights.  There  is  no  one  to  talk  to,  and  the 
stillness  makes  me  home-sick  and  afraid  to  turn  my  head.  You 
noisy  comrade !  your  boisterous  laughter  and  i-ude  jesting 
please  me.  You  push  hard  against  me  and  jostle  me,  but  there 
is  no  malice  in  it  at  all.  I  love  you  better  for  it  than  your 
soft-spoken  brother  Breeze  for  all  his  quiet  ways. 

How  long  we  have  been  comi'ades  by  land  and  water  !  How 
many  the  miles  we  have  left  behind  on  long,  solitary  wanderings 
and  rambles,  on  headlong  gallops  and  over  the  flying  scud  of 
the  stormy  lake.  How  often  your  voice  has  called  me  out  on 
dark  nights  from  the  irksome  four  walls  and  the  brain-trying 
books.  I  have  heard  you  calling  and  calling  till  I  had  to  don  hat 
and  coat  and  join  you.  Then,  as  I  stepped  f  i-om  the  door  and  tlie 
lighted  room  into  the  darkness,  liow  often  you  have  welcomed 
me  with  a  dash  of  rain  in  the  face,  that  only  made  me  laugli 
and  say : 

"Art  there,  old  true-penny  ?"  And  an  hour  of  your  fellosv- 
sliip  has  sent  me  back  refreshed  and  almost  reconciled  to  my 
books.  And  on  many  a  stormy  morning  and  blustering  after- 
noon you  have  diivcii  away  tlie  disor-ders  and  sickly  fancies 
from  blood  and  br.iiii.  Yon  liave  cleansed  me  in  your  ethereal, 
wliirling  batli  till  my  flesli  was  as  the  flesh  of  a  little  child. 
Heart-ache  and  lieaviness  fly  like  fog-vapors  or  thin  rain-clouds 
from  your  presence. 

There  is  no  malice  in  you.  I  know,  even  when  you  drive 
the  rain  and  sleet  in  ray  face  till  it  stings  like  a  whip,  that  it 
is  only  your  mirth.  No  malice,  when  you  scatter  the  hand- 
fulls  of  snowflakes  upon  me  till  my  limbs  are  stiflF  and  my 
eyes  glazed  and  blinded.  It  is  only  your  sport.  Even  were 
my  poor  senses  dulled  into  quiet,  you  would  still  pelt  me  till  I 
should  be  just  a  little  drifted  heap  above  the  white  level. 
What  an  excellent  jest  that  would  be  !  No  malice  when  you 
push  my  saU  over  till  it  almost  touches  the  foam,  and  the 
sheet  cuts  my  hand,  and  my  arm  aches  in  the  struggle  with 
the  tiller.  And  if  you  had  spread  it  on  the  green,  dancing 
water,  and  the  waves  dipped  in  over  the  side,  that  would  only 
have  V)een  your  jesting  too.  Just  one  great  frolic,  part  of  the 
glancing  sunlight,  and  blue  sky,  and  drifting,  white  cloud. 


You  know  I  do  not  fear  you  and  that  I  will  never  cease  to 
struggle  with  you.  For  hours  I  have  driven  my  frail  shallop 
inch  by  inch  and  foot  by  foot  against  your  power.  Though 
you  sent  your  armies  of  white-caps  rolling  against  me,  you 
could  not  change  my  purpose.  I  kn«w  that  a  single  error 
would  be  fatal  and  that  you  were  waiting  for^^e  to  make  a 
slip,  but  for  hours  I  bandied  the  jest  with  you. 

Some  time  or  other,  perhaps  at  mid-night  and  in  storm,  you 
will  crush  out  the  worm  strength  wliich  resists  you,  but  it  will 
be  mei'ely  a  further  jest  to  show  how  strong  you  are. 

Archibald  MacMechan. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  following  lines  (said  a  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries 
tlie  other  day)  appeared  in  Mr.  F.  A.  Heath's  annual,  "The 
Keepsake,"  edited  by  Miss  Power  (Landseer's  "Lady  with  the 
Spaniels "),  published  by  Bogue,  Christmas,  1850.  They  are 
not  I'epublished  in  Lord  Tennyson's  works  : 

stanzas.      by  ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

What  time  I  wasted  youthful  hours. 

One  of  tlie  shining  winged  powers 

Show'd  me  vast  clifls,  with  crowns  of  towers. 

As  towards  that  gracious  light  I  bow'd, 
Tliey  seem'd  high  palaces  and  proud, 
Hid  now  and  tlien  with  sliding  cloud. 

He  said,  "The  labour  is  not  small  ; 
Yet  winds  the  pathway  free  to  all  : — 
Take  care  thou  dost  not  fear  to  fall  !  " 

"Ouida"  is  writing  a  new  novel,  entitled  "Gilderoy,"  to 
be  published  in  the  WeehJ y  Scotsman.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  will  prove  better  than  her  last  eflTort,  "  A  House  Party,' 
which  may  be  characterized  as  a  mere  skeleton  of  style  with- 
out any  su.staining  principle  of  plot.  The  author's  pen  has 
been  very  prolific,  and  she  has  given  to  the  world  novels  that 
will  out-live  the  ephemeral  I'eputation  of  the  mass  of  mediocre 
nineteenth-century  fiction  ;  but  her  genius  is  declining  with 
age,  if  we  may  judge  from  her  latest  work. 

At  a  recent  exhilution  of  tlie  phonograph,  at  the  London 
Pi'ess  Club,  the  visitors  were  privih  dged  to  hear  a  series  of 
stanzas,  entitled  "  The  Phonograph's  Salutation,"  written  by 
the  Rev.  Horatio  Nelson  Powers,  and  described  as  "The 
First  Phonograniic  Poem,"  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
never  yet  been  in  manuscript.  Mickle,  the  poet  is,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  recorded  to  have  set  up  his  translations  of 
"  The  Lusiad  "  in  type  line  by  line  without  the  intei'vention  of 
"  copy  ; "  but  Mr.  Powers,  who  dedicates  his  stanzas  to  Mr. 
Edison,  goes  beyond  the  dream  of  Mickle,  in  having  simply 
confided  his  poetical  utterances  to  the  instrument,  by  which  it 
was  given  back  again  in  his  own  voice. 

The  sixteenth  volume  of  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Bi- 
ogiaphy,"  puVjlished  on  the  26th  Sept.,  extends  from  Drant  to 
Edridge.  Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen  writes  on  Michael  Drayton  and 
Alexander  Dyce  ;  Mr.  Lionel  Cust  on  Martin  Droeshout ;  Mr. 
Sidney  L.  Lee  on  William  Druminond  of  Hawtliornden  and 
Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester ;  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  on 
Dryden,  John  Dunton,  and  Maria  Edgeworth  ;  Mr.  Francis 
Espinasse  on  Sir  William  Dugdale  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Bayne  on 
William  Dunbar,  the  Scottish  poet ;  Mr.  J.  M.  Rigg  on  Duns 
Scotus  ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Ebsworth  on  Tom  D'Urfey. 
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VOLUjME  IX. 

The  Vaksity  begins  its  ninth  annual  volume  with  this 
number.  Much  that  we  shall  say  has  been  said  before  in 
former  volumes,  but  as  our  constituency  changes  so  much  witii 
eich  year,  it  becomes  necessary  to  bring  forward,  annually,  the 
claims  which  The  Varsity  has  u\:on  the  University  public.  , 

We  still  retain  as  our  motto  :  "  A  weekly  journal  of  literature, 
University  thought  ai:d  events,"  and  shall  endeavour  to  make 
The  Varsity  unique  in  each  department,  placing  literature 
first  in  impoi'tance.  As  we  remarked  once  before  :  "  If  there 
is  any  one  object  for  which  a  university  should  exist,  it  is  the 
cultivation  of  literature  and  literary  tastes."  We  are  .still  of 
this  opinion,  and  this  is  the  faith  which  finds  its  outward  ex- 
pression in  the  columns  of  The  Varsity.  It  is  a  journal  of 
literature,  first  and  foremost.  The  Varsity  is  a  meeting- 
ground  for  graduates  and  students  whose  tastes  run  in  similar 
directions,  and  all  who  cherish  a  true  regard  for  their  Ahwi 
Mater  will  find  no  clo  er  mutual  bond  of  union  than  the  Uni- 
versity journal. 

To  the  student  The  Varsity  affords  an  outlet  for  literary 
thoughts  and  aspirations,  and  contains  besides  a  record  of  his 
sayings  and  doings,  information  upon  university  and  college 
matters,  and  sympathy  and  support  in  all  that  concerns  his 
welfare  and  advancement  as  an  undergi  aduate. 

To  the  graduate  The  Varsity  furnishes  a  medium  for  the 
expression  of  literary  tastes,  for  the  criticism  of  current  edu- 
cational, liter. iry,  social  and  Univr^rsity  affairs,  and  in  its 
columns  will  be  found  the  latest  and  best  Cj  itome  of  contem- 
porary life  and  thought  at  the  University. 

One  important  change  has  been  made  this  year  which 
applies  to  students  and  graduates  alike.  The  subscription 
price  of  The  Varsity  has  been  reduced  to  a  uniform  charge 
of  $1.00  for  the  academic  year.  We  publish  21  weekly  num- 
bers during  Micaelmas  and  Easter  terms,  with  special  double 
numbers  at  Christmas  and  midsummer,  and  at  a  price  which 
most  university  jonrnals  charge  for  their  monthly  issues.  In 
making  this  change  the  managers  of  The  Varsity  have 
assumed  considerable  risk,  but  they  have  done  so  for  this 
reason :  to  remove  all  possible  reason  for  failure  to  support 
The  Varsity  as  a  competitor  of  other  literary  or'  university 
journals.  At  the  riite  of  $1.00  The  Varsity  now  gives  the 
full  worth  of  its  subscription  price,  and  is  not  brought  into 
competition  with  other  papers  of  a  similar  c'ass. 

It  only  remains  for  the  editors  to  add  that  literary  contri- 
butions from  alumni  and  students  are  always  welcomed,  as 
well  as  items  of  university  and  college  news  and  communica- 
tions. We  have  always  adhered  to  the  rule  that  a  contribu- 
tion fi-om  any  quarter  shall  be  accepted,  provided  the  subject 
discussed  is  of  general  or  practical  interest,  that  it  is  written 
with  some  regard  to  literary  finish,  and  that  the  article  is 
vouched  for  as  hoiin  fiih:  The  correspondence  column  is  always 
open  and  unless  correspondents  fail  to  acquaint  the  editors 
with  their  names,  and  unle>s  tlie  writer  wislies  simply  to  veil 
personal  recriminations  under  the  cheap  device  of  anonyiuity, 
his  conmiunication  will  always  find  a  place  in  the  columns  of 
The  Varsity.  Opinions  at  variance  with  those  of  the  editors, 
and  letters  criticising  the  editorial  utterances  of  The  Varsity, 
.so  long  as  they  conform  to  the  above  rules,  are  never  refused. 

This  is  our  policy,  this  our  platform,  for  the  current  yeai'. 
All  we  want  is  the  encouragement,  sympathy,  confidence  and 
practical  help  of  graduates,  undergraduates,  and  friends  of  the 
Univer  ity  and  of  higlier  education.  With  these  we  can,  and 
without  tiiem  we  cannot,  make  The  Varsity  a  wortiiy  and 
helpful  "journal  of  literature,  University  thought  and  events." 


recent  university  matters. 

The  year  that  is  fast  drawing  to  a  close  has  been  a  some- 
what remarkable  one  as  far  as  the  University  of  Toronto  is 
concerned.  It  has  witnessed  the  inauguration  of  movements 
and  reforms  which  all  indicate  that  the  time  is  rapidly 
approaching  when  the  Provincial  University  will  occupy  a 
very  diti'erent  position  in  the  educational  world  than  it  has 
ever  done  before.  By  this  we  mean  that  it  is  more  than  ever 
taking  on  the  true  university  spirit  and  form — as  we  on  this 
continent  understand  the  term. 

A  review  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  University, 
not  only  during  the  past  year,  but  during  the  quarter  of  a 
century  of  its  existence  as  a  national  and  unsectarian  institu- 
tion, is  given  us  in  the  admirable  and  most  interesting  address 
delivered  by  the  President,  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  at  tiie  last 
College  Convocation. 

And  here  we  would  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  in  this,  the  first  issue  of  our  new  volume,  the  great 
gratification  with  which  tlie  alumni  and  students  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  regard  the  honour  conferred,  no  less  upon 
the  University  than  upon  its  venerable  President  personally,  by 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  The  long,  faithful  and  distinguished 
services  of  Dr.  W^ilson  were  most  fitly  recognized  in  his  selec- 
tion to  receive  the  dignity  of  a  knighthood,  and  The  Varsity' 
joins  most  heartily  in  tendering  to  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  its 
most  cordial  congratulations,  and  joins  in  the  hope  that  he 
may  long  be  spared  to  wear  the  lionours  which  he  has  so 
honourably  won,  and  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  institution 
which  owes  so  much  to  him'. 

As  the  President  truly  remarked,  "the  history  of  this 
university  is  identified  with  successive  stages  of  progress  from 
the  fii"st  settlement  of  Upper  Canada  to  tlie  federation  of  the 
Provinces  of  British  North  America  into  the  Dominion." 
Though  the  retrospect  of  twenty-five  years  is  interesting  and 
instructive  we  must  confine  our  attention  for  the  present  to 
the  more-  recent  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  mananciiient  of  the  University.  And  in  doing  so 
we  cannot  quote  a  better  or  a  more  well-informed  authority 
than  the  President. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  though  it  hardly 
belongs  to  the  operations  of  last  year,  is  still  so  recent  that  it 
may  fairly  be  classed  as  of  that  rate.  It  is  most  encouraging 
to  chronicle,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  its  new  existence, 
the  fact  that  the  "  revised  medical  faculty  has  been  brought 
into  effective  operation ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  unavoid- 
able impediments  incident  to  the  resumption  of  such  compre- 
hensive work  with  inadequate  accommodation  and  imperfect 
facilities,  the  results  have,  so  far,  surpassed  our  most  sanguine 
expectations." 

In  connection  with  this  branch  of  university  work  may  be 
mentioned  the  erection,  now  going  on,  of  the  building  designed, 
when  completed,  to  accommodate  the  science  depaitments 
with  arlequate  laboratories  and  lecture- rooms.  The  east  wing, 
specially  devoted  to  biology  and  physiology,  is  already  far 
advanced  towards  completion,  and  boFore  next  convocation 
will  be  available  for  students  l)()tii  in  I  lie  f,n-ulty  of  arts  and  of 
medicine.  Wiiile  the  old  and  \pn(!ialil(^  "Moss  Hall" — the 
abode  of  the  Literary  Society  and  The  Varsity — has  been 
thus  swept  away,  and  Science  has  again  shouldered  Literature 
to  the  wall,  we  have  not  altogetlier  lost  faith  in  the  future  of 
the  study  of  the  "humanities  "  and  lic/Jes  Ic.t.lren  in  the  Univer- 
sity, and  as  a  repres  'iitative  of  literature  and  literary  pursuits 
The  Varsity  still  retains  for  her  "practical"  sister  a  warm 
regard  and  afi'ection. 

While  Science  has  thus  been  successful,  the  interests  of 
Literature  have  not  been  overlooked.  The  recent  addition  of 
a  yearly  income  of  $6,000 — the  result  of  the  compromise  with 
the  City  of  Toronto  in  reference  to  the  Queen's  Park  lease — 
has  rendered  it  possible  to  achieve  a  long  wislied-for  desire. 
One  of  the  two  chairs  thus  founded  by  the  city  is  to  be 
devoted  to  English  Language  and  Literature,  and  thus  this 
hitherto  neglected  but  most  important  department  will  receive 
fitting  attention,  and  will,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt, 
increase  in  usefulness  and  popularity. 

Referring  to  the  most  I'ecent  work  accomplished,  the  Presi- 
dent continued  :  "  This  year  we  hail  Avith  no  less  satisfaction 
the  realization  of  a  long  cherished  wish  in  the  appointment 
of  a  professor  to  the  Chair  of  Political  Science,  not  only  as 
the  first  step  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  but 
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as  an  indication  that  in  tliat  revival  we  aim  at  something 
far  beyond  our  professional  training  .  .  .  and  we  have 
now  the  pleasure  of  welcoming,  in  the  new  professor  of  Politi- 
cal Science,  a  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford, 
who  comes  to  us  accredite  1  by  the  most  eminent  of  British 
Historians,  and  by  other  high  authorities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  by  distinguished  professors  of  foreign  uni- 
versities.'' 

The  University  lias  reason  for  congratulation  at  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Ashley  to  the  Chair  of  Political  Science,  and 
especially  so  as  his  appointment  marks  tlie  inauguration  of  a 
teaching  Faculty  of  L-aw,  to  be  composed  of  the  following 
distinguished  jurists  and  advocates  :  Chancellor  Boyd  (Dean\ 
Hon.  Edward  Blake,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Hon.  David  Mills,  Q.C'., 
M.P.,  Dalton  McCarthy,  Q.C,  ^SLY.,  and  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
Proudfoot. 

These  are  the  pi-incipal  facts  in  the  history  of  the  past 
year,  and  they  are  bright  with  promise  for  tlie  future.  The 
closing  words  of  tlie  Pre  ident  s  address  are  full  of  hope  : 
"  What  a  single  generation  has  witnessed  since  we  cleared  the 
site  for  these  University  buildings,  is  the  best  index  of  what 
the  twentieth  century  has  in  store  for  you.  Our  efforts 
seemed  for  a  time  like  the  labour  of  Sisiphus.  But  if  the 
friends  of  this  University  are  ever  tempted  to  despond,  they 
have  only  to  recall  that  initial  step  when  tlie  founders  of 
Upper  Canada — amid  all  the  engrossing  cares  of  immigrants 
entering  on  the  possession  of  an  uncleared  wilderness,  yet, 
with  unbounded  faith  in  tlie  future — bethought  themselves 
of  the  intellectual  needs  of  unborn  generations,  and  while 
putting  the  ploughshare  into  the  virgin  soil,  dedicated  a  por- 
tion of  it  as  the  endowment,  by  means  of  which  this  Univer- 
sity is  now  enabled  to  place  within  reach  of  all  the  priceless 
boon  of  intellectual  culture." 


THE  HAZING  QUESTION. 

Recent  events  have  brouglit  this  matter  again  to  the  front, 
and  to  liaze  or  not  to  haze  is  once  more  the  question.  With 
the  opinions  as  to  the  propriety  of  hazing  held  by  one  or  tlie 
otlier  of  tiie  two  parties  into  which  the  discus- ion  has  for 'tlie 
time  divided  the  undergraduates,  The  V.\r.sity  has  no  present 
intention  of  dealing.  It  is  enough  Eo.'  our  immediate  purpose 
that  such  a  division  has  taken  place,  that  feeling  runs  high,  and 
that,  unless  botii  parties  ai'O  willing,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to 
make  concessions,  serious  results  may  follow.  Serious,  we  say, 
not  so  much  for  tlie  danger  of  hand-to-hand  conflict — the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  students  will  surely  avert  that — but  serious 
for  the  bitterness  and  ill-feeling  that  rau.st  result  from  a  con- 
tinuance of  a  state  of  atHaii  s  in  which  one  party  in  the  college 
defies  the  opinion  of  the  other,  that  other  in  its  turn  exercis- 
ing an  unfriendly  surveillance  over  the  actions  of  its  opponents. 

Leaving  di.sputed  points  out  of  consideration,  we  may  assume 
as  granted  on  all  hands  that  the  one  great  justification  for 
hazing — if  justification  indeed  tliej'e  is — is  its  antiqu  ty 
as  a  coUfije  i iisliiulion.  Now,  if  it  is  true,  as  the  Non- 
Hazing  Union  alleges,  that  it  has  in  fact  ceased  to  be  a  college 
institution  and  has  become  the  special  prerogative  of  a  minor- 
ity, which  endeavoui-s  to  carry  on  its  operations  in  secret  and 
in  op[>osition  to  the  wishes  of  the  larger  number  of  the 
students,  it  is  evident  that  the  great  argument  for  its  existence 
has  ceased  to  be. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  the  question  should  not 
be  cjuietly  and  satisfactorily  settled.  It  has  be(Mi  suggested  that 
a  ballot  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  the  under- 
graduates on  this  matter.  The  result  of  such  a  ballot,  it  is 
thought,  would  show  that  while  a  majority  of  the  students  are 
opposed  to  hazing  as  it  at  present  exists,  not  a  few,  even  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  X.-H.  U.,  are  in  fa\  our  of  some 
initiation  ceremony,  or  of  some  college  court  for  the  trial  of 
offences,  while  many  more,  who  have  declared  themselves 
wholly  opposed  to  the  principle  involved  in  such  a  ceremony, 
would  glad.ly  agree  to  a  compromise  by  wliicli  peace  could  be 
secured  and  the — to  them — objectionable  features  of  hazing 
obviated.  Similar  courts,  we  believe,  are  in  successful  opera- 
tion in  several  Canadian  colleges,  and  it  is  darkly  rumoured 
that  in  some  of  our  own  divinity  halls  the  awful  Mufti  holds 
nocturnal  sway.  Conciliation  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Ac- 
ccrlingly,  The  Varsity  takes  pleasure  in  commending  the 
above  .suggestion  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  two 
parties  most  immediately  concerned. 


COMMUNICATION. 

The  Editors  are  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  correspond- 
ents.   No  notice  will  be  taken  of  unsigned  contributions. 

CLASS  ORGANIZATION  FOR  '89. 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Vaksity. 

Sirs, — During  the  college  year  1887-8,  The  Varsity  drew 
attention  at  different  times  to  the  urgent  need  of  some  organi- 
zation among  our  students,  which  would  preserve  the  bond 
uniting  them  to  one  another  and  to  their  common  college,  even 
after  their  visible  connection  with  the  institution  should  be 
broken. 

It  has  long  been  felt  that  our  loyalty  is  less  unselfish,  our 
enthusiasm  for  our  Alma  Mater  less  warm,  than  her  position 
among  the  colleges  of  the  country  would  seem  to  warrant. 
While  the  graduates  of  such  institutions  as  Queen's  and  Vic- 
toria, on  leaving  their  college  halls,  carr}-  with  them  a  spirit 
of  honest  fervour  which  makes  the  spot  where  they  may  elect 
to  settle  a  centre  of  missionary  effort  on  -belialf  of  their  re- 
spective colleges,  Toronto,  on  the  other  hand,  has  had  to  con- 
tend not  only  with  the  fair  rivalry  of  frifndly  contestants  in 
the  race  of  learning,  not  only  with  the  bitttn"  opposition  of 
unscrupulous  foes,  but  often  with  the  apathy  and  neglect  of 
her  alumni,  and  even,  at  times,  against  the  false  words  and 
unfilial  acts  of  some  few  of  her  sons,  who  have  left  the 
friendly  shelter  of  her  walls  only  to  slander  and  betray  her. 

In  the  stone  and  lime  of  a  college  building — even  of  such  a 
building  as  ours — there  is  little  that  can  excite  a  true  and 
lasting  enthusiasm.  We  love  the  place — if  we  love  it  at  all — 
because  of  its  associations.  Rob  it  of  the  memories  that 
cluster  about  it — memories  of  battles  fought,  of  friendsliips 
formed  and  fostered — and  you  rob  it  of  all  that  makes  it  dear 
to  the  graduate  heart.  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Harvard  and 
Yale,  are  loved  for  their  associations,  for  the  human  interest 
tliat  centres  in  them.  So  must  it  be  with  us.  Our  enthusiasm 
must  be  for  men,  not  mortar. 

Hence,  all  that  tends  to  pi'omote  close  friendship  among  our 
students  tends  directly  to  the  upbuilding  of  our  University. 
I  am  speaking,  not  for  the  exclusive,  selfish  esprit  de  corps 
which  sees  no  fault  within,  no  good  without,  the  confines  of 
our  own  institution  ;  but  rather  for  that  wider  sympathy  for 
our  fellows  in  the  same  college  which  is  not  incon"ruous  with 
(which,  in  fact,  culminates  in)  a  desire  for  the  greater  success 
of  colleges  the  world  over. 

What  can  be  said  of  the  advantages  of  organization  to  any 
one  class  graduating  from  our  University  can  be  said  with 
equal  truth  concerning  all.  It  is  of  the  class  of  '89,  however, 
that  I  wish  specially  to  speak.  If  action  is  to  be  taken  at  all 
that  action  must  be  taken  now. 

The  four  years  of  our  college  course  (now,  Senaiii  volente, 
drawing  near  its  close)  have  been  years  of  hard  fighting  along 
many  lines.  We  have  been  divided  by  differences  of  opinion 
on  various  mattei's.  Hard  words  have  been  said  on  all  sides, 
for  which,  in  many  cases,  all  sides  have  been  sorry.  Probably 
few  of  us  would  yet  admit  that  our  principles,  as  we  have 
believed  them  to  be,  have  been  but  prejudices  aftei-  all, 
and  probably,  were  the  same  battles  again  to  be  fought,  blood 
would  be  as  hot  and  words  as  bitter  as  before.  But,  admitting 
even  that  the  war  has  been  always  righteous,  and  that  the 
very  eagerness  of  the  conflict  has  been  of  benefit  to  many,  the 
fact  remains  that  it  has  left  us  not  united,  but  divided,  sus- 
picious often  of  one  another's  motives,  partisan  not  patriotic. 
Suspicion  and  party  spirit  are  happily  dying  out.  Can  we  not 
now  forget  old  feuds  and  unite, — Inside  and  Out,  Residence 
and  Non-Residence,  Affirmative  and  Opposition, — as  an  or- 
ganized body,  for  the  preservation  of  college  friendships  and 
for  the  good  of  our  University. 

The  details  of  organization  need  not  here  be  considered.  We 
may  follow  in  these  the  example  of  the  American  colleges, 
whose  class  societies  form  a  marked  feature  of  academic  life  in 
the  United  States  ;  or  we  may  devise  plans  of  our  own.  The 
main  idea — the  keeping  up  of  a  connection  among  our  gradu- 
ates, as  graduates,  and  binding  all  more  closely  to  the  college, 
— can  be  worked  out  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Should  the  plan 
be  adopted  by  '89,  other  year's  would  no  doubt  follow  suit, 
and  a  complete  system  might  thus  be  established,  which  could 
not  but  result  in  good  to  all  concerned. 

And,  above  all,  if  we  ai-e  to  act,  we  must  act  now. 

J.  D.  Spence. 
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ROUND  THE  TABLE. 


Scientists  tell  us  that  perfect  life  in  any  organism  depends 
on  the  completeness  of  its  correspondence  with  its  envii'on- 
ments.  At  the  commencement  of  another  college  year  sliould 
not  every  student  consider  how  far  he  intends  to  fulfil  this 
condition  in  relation  to  his  college  life'.^  On  examination 
would  it  not  be  found  that  many  students  do  not  confoi'm  to 
this  law,  that  they  are  not  in  perfect  touch  with  their  sur- 
roundings, in  fact,  that  they  are  not  really  living  this  college 
life  at  all  ?  Are  we  all  sure  that  there  are  not  many  things  going 
on  around  us  which,  if  we  knew  more  of  them,  would  make 
our  life  more  perfect  and  so  more  profitable  and  enjoyable  1 
Our  surroundings  here  are  manifold.  The  College  societies, 
the  College  sports,  the  College  paper,  the  enlivening  conversa- 
tion of  friends  and  class-mates,  are  all  sources  of  life  and 
growth,  and  the  student  who  refuses  to  take  advantage  of  tliem 
but  confines  his  attention  to  the  lecture-i'oom  and  the  study  is, 
as  far  as  real  college  life  is  concerned,  partially  dead,  because, 
to  use  again  the  phraseology  of  science,  he  is  only  in  partial 
correspondence  with  his  environments.  If  he  neglects  these 
various  sources  of  intellectual  growth  he  is  as  absurd  as  the 
man  who,  while  supplying  his  table  with  every  delicacy,  shuts 
himself  up  for  a  season  in  a  house  with  no  windows  to  let  in 
the  sunlight.  He  may  at  length  grow  quite  corpulent,  but 
when  he  comes  out  into  the  light  of  day  he  will  find  that  his 
eyes  cannot  endui'e  its  brightness.  So  the  student  may  gi'adu- 
ate  with  high  honours  and  yet  be  unsuited  for  the  new  life 
he  is  entering  upon  ;  and,  while  he  may  talk  wisely  of  the 
benefits  of  a  college  course,  he  may  in  his  character  and 
actions  reveal  the  fact  that  during  the  four  years  he  has  spent 
here,  he  has  been  but  half  alive. 

*  * 

It  is  matter  for  surprise  and  comment  that  such  a  painting 
as  that  which  has  been  on  exhibition  at  Shaftesbury  Hall  for 
the  past  few  weeks  should  have  remained  in  such  compai-ative 
obscurity  and  neglect.  Instead  of  the  crowds  which  greeted 
it  in  Montreal,  a  few  occasional  strangers — or  at  most  a  throng 
of  ten  or  twenty — attested  the  appi'eciation  of  Toronto.  This 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  lack  of  advertising,  but  it  may  partly 
be  i-eferred  to  the  reluctance  of  the  press  to  notice  in  its 
columns  this  fine  work  of  art.  Every  day  saw  the  announce- 
ment of  the  picture  repeated  in  the  various  city  dailies,  but 
in  none  of  the  papers  in  which  the  advertisement  appeared, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  TJie  Globe,  was  there  anything 
approaching  an  adequate  critical  oi-  descriptive  reference  which 
might  direct  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  merits  of  this 
painting. 

*  *  * 

But  a  deeper  reason  for  indifference  lies  and  must  be  sought 
in  the  deficiency  of  art  taste.  We  have  no  great  art  of  our 
own,  and  we  are  too  far  from  European  ai't  centres  that  they 
should  not  be  inaccessible  to  most  of  us  ;  hence  our  opportun- 
ities for  its  cultivation  are  not  large.  Of  course  there  are 
greater  paintings  than  "  Christ  Entering  Jerusalem,"  but  that 
is  not  a  reason  why  it  should  pass  unnoticed. 

* 

*  * 

I  learned  from  the^geni;il  nid  well-informed  manager  of  the 
pictui-e,  in  the  course  of  a  l)riff  hut  pleasant  conversation,  that 
the  artist,  M  .Pliilippoteaux,  like  Goethe  *in  litei'ature,  designs 
his  work,  not  merely  in  outline,  but  down  to  the  smallest  de- 
tail, in  the  studio  of  his  brain,  before  lifting  his  brush  to  re- 
produce it  on  the  presei'ving  canvas.  Hence,  he  never  erases, 
never  changes  any  part  af  -  er  he  has  once  attained  the  oiigin- 
ally-conceived  effect.  He  is  also  -".'ery  methodical  in  his  labours, 
working  always  in  the  morning  hours,  and  always  indulging 
in  recreation  and  exercise  after  his  toil.  His  forte  lies  in  de- 
picting "  the  human  form  divine."    His  faces  are  studies. 

*  * 

The  picture  itself  demands  at  least  a  passing  notice.  Not 
being  over-familiar  with  the  esoteric  terminology  of  a)-t,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  record  my  impressions  in  every-day  language.  I 


cannot  aim  at  more  than  a  faint  admiration  of  the  original.  The 
artist  has  chosen  from  a  history  crowded  with  interesting 
events,  perhaps  the  most  artistic  moment  for  perpetuation. 
Clii  ist  entering  Jerusalem  bears 

"  In  his  eyes  foreknowledge  of  death," 

and  of  death  soon  to  come.  Yet,  with  inevitable  fate  flying 
on  soisle  w  ing  before  him,  he  passes  througli  a  scene  of  present 
triumpli.  Ti  e  conception  and  treatment  of  Christ  in  this  pic- 
ture snow  M.  Pliilippoteaux  to  be  a  disciple  of  the  modern 
realistic  school.  Ti-adition  is  discounted,  and  instead  of  the 
con\  entional  halo  and  the  immemorial  red  and  blue  o-arments, 
Jesus  appears  in  a  snnple  white  raiment,  and  witliout  any 
supernatural  indices.  In  the  face  of  the  Madonna  all  the 
yearning  tenderness  of  motherhood  is  expressed,  blent  with 
resignation  to  the  fauiine  of  afi'ection  from  which  she  has 
suffered.  In  strong  contrast  to  the  mehuiclioly  Mary  is  the 
Arab  boy  of  joyous  mien  beside  her,  who  has  attained  an  ele- 
vation from  which  he  views  the  unique  procession.  The  pose 
ofi  this  figure  is  graceful  and  easy,  but  is  somewhat  marred  by 
the  length  of  the  right  foot,  so  plainly  visible.  The  calm  sad- 
ness of  three  of  the  characters,  of  the  Virgin  to  the  right  of 
the  canvas,  of  Christ  in  the  centre,  and  of  a  silent  female  wor- 
shipper to  the  extreme  riglit  of  the  foreground,  serves  as  a  foil 
to  the  more  ebullient  feelings  of  the  others.  The  doubt  ex- 
pre  sed  in  the  features  and  gestures  of  the  three  doctors  of  the 
law  in  the  right  middle  foreground  is  a  vigorous  contrast  to 
the  unquestioned  credence  so  manifest  in  the  faces  of  the 
general  throng,  and  so  sternly  incarnate  in  tlie  person  of  St. 
John,  who  guides  the  animal  on  which  the  Saviour  sits.  The 
picture  is  too  rife  in  detail  for  a  minute  description.  The 
suppliant  paralytic  who  receives  the  immediate  attention  of 
Jesus;  the  conscience-stricken  Jewish  maid  who  has  suc- 
cumbed in  fear  ;  the  fawning  face  of  Iscariot  bending  for- 
ward in  designful  sycophancy  ;  the  children  strewing  flowers  ; 
several  of  the  female  faces ;  many  of  the  minor  figures  are 
studies  in  themselves. 


Only  one  face  in  the  canvas,  I  understand,  was  painted 
from  a  model,  that  of  the  blonde  child  scattering  blossoms,  the 
original  of  which  was  a  Roman  flower  girl. 

M.  Philip  poteaux'  father  was  also  a  painter  of  repute,  most 
of  whose  work  is  now  owned  by  the  French  Government.  A 
little  incident  I  have  heard  of  the  artist  proves  him  to  be  of 
the  vieille  roche  :  He  was  walking  one  day  with  a  lady  of  his 
acquaintance,  when  a  tliunder-storm  came  up  on  a  sudden. 
His  fair  companion  was  greatly  per-turbed,  and  asked  M. 
Pliilippoteaux  if  it  would  not  be  better  for  her  to  r-emove 
what  jewellery  she  wore,  as  she  was  sure  its  brightness  would 
attract  the  lightning.  His  reply  was  :  "  Mais  non,  madame  ; 
Jarmez  les  yetix,  et  vous  serez  de  surete 

*  * 

The  late  President  of  the  University  was  not  personally 
known  to  the  present  geiiei-ation  of  undergi'aduates  ;  but  his 
name  w  ill  ever  remain  honourably  associated  witii  the  history 
of  tiie  L^nivcrsity  ;  and  the  close  of  his  long  life  is  so  r-ecent 
that  many  will  recall  the  occasion  when  the  first  Pr-esident 
was  bonie  to  his  final  rest  in  St.  James'  cemetery,  attended  by 
many  both  of  the  graduates  and  undergraduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

We  recall  these  facts  now,  to  note  the  recent  placing  over 
the  grave  in  St.  James'  cemetery  of  a  beautiful  coped  sepul- 
chral slab,  finished  with  a  cruciform  ridge,  and  bearing  the 
following  inscription  : — 

"In  loving  memory  of 
The  Rev'd.  John  McCaul,  LL.D. 
For  thirty-eight  year's  President  of  University  College,  Toronto. 
I  Born  7th  March,  1807, 
Died  1.5th  April,  1887. 
"  For  if  we  be  dead  with  Him,  we  shall  also  live  with  Him." 

A  visit  to  the  cemetery  will  reward  those  who  reverence  the 
memory  of  an  eminent  teacher  and  distinguished  classical 
scholar.  The  grave  is  on  the  edge  of  the  northern  path  that 
wii'ds  along  the  top  of  the  ravine. 
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UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  NEWS. 

All  reports  from  Societies  must  reach  us  by  noon  on  Thursday 
to  insure  insertion. 


CONVOCATION. 

The  annual  Convocation  of  University  College  was  held  on 
Friday  afternoon,  the  19th  of  October.  Notwithstanding  the 
extreme  inclemency  of  the  weather,  Convocation  Hall  was 
filled  with  a  large  audience  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
gathered  to  witness  the  presentation  of  prizes,  medals,  and 
scholarships  to  the  successful  competitors,  and  to  listen  to  the 
speeches  of  the  day. 

The  proceedings  of  the  afternoon  were  in  many  instances 
entirely  different  from  thos(!  of  preceding  years  and  the  in- 
novations were,  without  exception,  improvements,  and  seemed 
to  give  satisfaction  to  all  present. 

The  Glee  Club,  under  the  direction  of  its  leader,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Fairclough,  was  stationed  in  the  gallery,  and  at  intervals  sang 
the  following  progrannne  of  college  songs  :  "  Alma  Mater," 
"  God  Preserve  our  Native  Land,"  "  The  Undergraduate's 
Lament,"  "  Way  up  on  the  Mountain  Top,"  "  Litoria,"  and 
"  Old  Grimes." 

The  proceedings  were  also  varied  by  the  delivery  of  a  Latin 
oration  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Crawford,  B.A.,  winner  of  the  McCaul 
Medal  in  Classics  last  year.  Mr.  Crawford's  oration,  on  the 
advantages  of  Classical  education,  and  the  need  for  the  culti- 
vation of  a  true  national  spirit,  was  decidedly  clever  both  in 
thought  and  in  expression,  being  pleasantly  satirical  in  tone, 
and,  as  Professor  Hulton  subsequently  remarked,  "  must  have 
awakened  a  responsive  chord  in  the  heart  of  each  auditor 
present."  Mr.  Crawford  recited  his  speech  in  good  form  and 
was  loudly  applauded  at  its  conclusion. 

The  speakes  of  the  day  were  :  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross,  Minister 
of  Education,  Rev.  Dr.  Potts,  Secretary  of  the  Educational 
Society  of  the  Metliodist  Church,  and  Sir  Daniel  Wilson, 
President  of  tlie  University.  Tlie  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Ontirio,  Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  OtHcial  Visitor,  was  also 
present  and  occupied  a  seat  on  tlie  dais. 

Tlie  speecli  of  the  Minister  of  Education  was  especially  in- 
teresting, owing  to  tlie  otHcial  ciiaracter  of  the  vitti^rances  con- 
tained in  it  with  reference  to  the  proposed  Faculty  of  Law. 
Mr.  Ro.ss  announced  that  the  new  University  Faculty  would 
be  composed  of  a  numVjer  of  fixed  professors,  of  wliich  Pro- 
fessor Ashley  was  the  first,  and  of  extra-mural  lectureis, 
cho-en  from  among  the  most  eminent  practitioners  of  the 
Ontario  Bar. 

Thougli  lie  did  not  mention  any  names,  it  is  regarded  as 
official  tiiat  the  following  gentlemen  will  compose  the  extra- 
mural staff  of  lectui'ers  ;  Clumcellor  Boyd,  Dean  of  the  Faculty, 
Hon.  Edward  Blake,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Proudfoot, 
Hon.  David  Mills,  Q.C.,  M.P.  and  Dalton  McCarthy,  Q.C., 
M.P. 

Rev.  Dr.  Potts  made  a  very  short  speech  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed tlie  liope  that  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  Vjuild- 
ing  for  Victoria  College  would  be  laid  next  May  in  the  (Queen's 
Park. 

The  President,  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  tiien  delivered  his  annual 
address,  marked  iis  usual  by  that  combination  of  grace  and 
power  so  ciiaracteristic  of  its  author's  Convocation  addresses, 
and  the  more  interesting  this  year  by  reason  of  the  detailed 
and  careful  retrospect  of  the  history  of  the  University  which 
it  contained,  a  statement  of  its  present  position  and  its  pros- 
pects for  the  future. 

A  more  extended  reference  to  this  notable  address  will  be 
found  in  another  column. 

A  word  only  remains  to  be  said  in  reference  to  the  conduct 
of  the  students.  It  was,  on  the  whole,  a  vast  improvement  on 
previous  years,  but  there  was  still  manifested  on  the  part  of 
some  an  inclination  to  transgress  the  Vjounds  of  ordinary  polite- 
ness, and  to  indulge  in  cat-calls,  stamping,  and  the  like  all  the 
time  that  the  speakers  were  speaking.  This  should  be  suppressed 
at  once  and  forever.  Those  who  do  not  want  to  hear  the 
speeches  can  easily  leave  the  hall  when  the  speeches  begin,  and 
tho.se  who  remain  will  not  be  annoyed,  and  so  every  one  will 
be  satisfied.  There  is  no  compulsion  to  attend  Convocation, 
but  tho.se  who  elect  to  be  present  must  learn,  or  else  be  taught, 
who  to  behave  in  public. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 

The  second  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on 
Friday  evening,  Oct.  26th,  in  the  College  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall. 

The  removal  of  Moss  Hall  has  deprived  a  good  many  of  the 
college  institutions  of  a  home,  but  the  society  is  to  be  congra- 
tulated on  having  secured  such  comfortable  quarters  for  the 
season. 

The  society  has  frequently,  in  past  years,  had  ladies  pro- 
posed for  membership  and  duly  elected,  but  on  Friday  even- 
ing the  climax  was  reached  when  twenty-one  ladies  were 
unceremoniously  black-balled. 

Mr.  C.  S.*  Wood  was  elected  as  representative  of  the  first 
year  on  the  General  Committee,  and  at  the  next  meeting  a 
representative  will  be  elected  from  the  third  year  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Wells. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  nominated  for  the  posi- 
tion :  Messrs.  C.  A.  Chant,  E.  B.  Merrill,  R.'  M.  Thompson, 
W.  E.  Woodruff  and  J.  A.  McMillan. 

The  programme  was  a  good  one.  Mr.  A.  T.  Thompson 
opened  with  a  song,  "  The  Powder  Monkey."  Mr.  Thompson 
was  twice  enthusiastically  recalled,  and  in  response  gave  "  A 
Little  Peach,"  and  "Rosalie." 

Mr.  J.  W.  Henderson  was  the  reader  of  the  evening  and 
read  a  selection  from  Bret  Harte. 

The  debate  was  on  the  question  "  Resolved,  tliat  the  exclu- 
sion of  tlie  Chinese  or  a  tax  on  their  inniiigration  is  justifiable." 

The  Society  divided.  In  the  4tli  and  1st  year  division, 
Mr.  J.  N.  Elliott  supported  the  resolution  and  was  opposed 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Croll.  Messrs.  McNichol,  Smith,  Coatsworth 
and  Spence  also  spoke. 

In  the  2nd  and  3rd  year  division  Messrs.  Bonner  and  Walker 
supported  the  resolution  while  Messrs.  Godfrey  and  Fortune 
opposed  it.  The  decision  in  both  divisions  was  in  favour  of 
the  negative. 

It  was  recommended  that  a  public  debate  be  held  on  the 
evening  of  Nov.  9th.  Mr.  J.  D.  Spence  was  elected  reader 
and  Messrs.  J.  J.  Ferguson,  J.  N.  Elliott,  W.  G.  W.  Fortune 
and  A.  T.  Hunter  were  chosen  speakers. 


The  Modurn  Language  Club  held  its  first  meeting  for 
1888-9  on  Mojiday,  22nd  instaiit,  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall, 
the  Honourary  President,  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  in  the  chaii-. 
The  progrannne  was  in  Englisli,  the  subject  being  "  American 
Autliors,"  and  the  meeting  pi-oved  to  be  a  very  enjoyable  one. 
The  nmsical  selections  on  the  violin  and  the  piano  by  Miss 
K(!ys  and  Miss  Green  were  especially  good.  A  reading  by 
Mi.ss  Stewart,  with  capital  essays  by  Messrs.  RorM  ami  Des- 
Barres,  made  up  the  literary  programme.  The  att<  ii(hiiirc  was 
large,  and  gave  every  indication  of  a  successful  year. 

A  French  meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  on  Monday,  1/ie 
29th  inst.,  the  President,  J.  D.  Spence,  in  the  cluiii'.  Miss 
Robson  read  an  essay  in  French  on  Racine's  Ijiliiijhiie,  ;uid 
WMS  followed  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Rutiierford,  who  gave  a  reading 
from  the  same  work. 

Mr.  Shiel  was  elected  Treasurer  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Rodd  fourtii 
yc'ar  Councillor. 

The  meeting  then  resolved  itself  into  groups  for  French 
conversation  ;  Labiche's  play,  "  La  Gramniaire,"  has  been 
adopted  by  the  members  for  reading  in  common.  If  the  meet- 
ing of  last  Monday  is  to  be  taken  as  a  criterion  this  experi- 
ment will  prove  highly  successful. 

The  officers  and  members  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all 
Modern  Language  men  —Pass  and  Honour — to  unite  with  the 
Club.  Nominations  will  Ije  made  at  the  next  meeting  for  two 
Councillors  from  the  first  year  and  for  one  each  from  the 
second  and  third  years. 

THE  VARSITY  COMPANY'S  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  ninth  annuaj  meeting  of  The  Vaksity  Publishing  Co  n- 
pany  was  held  in  the  parlour  of  the  College  Y.M.C.A.,  on 
Thusday  evening,  the  18th  of  October,  1888,  at  8  o'clock. 
The  President,  William  Creel  man,  was  in  the  chair,  and  about 
twenty  shareholders  were  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  by  the 
Secretaiy,  J.  D.  Spence,  and  were  confirmed. 

The  Treasurer,  J.  S.  Johnston,  presented  his  annual  report, 
which,  after  some  discussion,  was  adopted. 
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The  election  of  officers  was  then  proceeded  with,  and  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : — 

President,  William  Creelmaii,  B.A.,  L.LB. 

Vice-President,  William  Blake,  B.A. 

Editor-in-Chief,  Fred.  B.  Hodgins,  B.A. 

Associate  Editors : — J.  H.  Moss,  '89,  J.  D.  Spence,  '89, 
F.  J.  Davidson,  '90,  O.  P.  Ed-jar,  '91,  C.  A.  Stuart,  '91. 

Secretary,  H.  M.  Wood,  '91. 

Treasurer,  11.  J.  Gibson,  '89. 

Business  Manager,  J.  S.  Johnston,  '89. 

Directors  :— P.  M.  Forin,  '89,  J.  Brebner,  '90,  A.  A.  Mac- 
donald,  '90,  B.  McClean,  '90,  F.  H.  Moss,  '91-,  T.  D.  Dock- 
ray,  '91,  G.  A.  Badgerow,  '92,  and  C.  J.  R  Bethune,  '92. 

It  was  moved  by  Rev.  J.  O.  Miller,  B.A.,  seconded  by  J. 
E.  Jones,  B.A.,  that  the  subscription  price  of  The  Varsity 
for  1888-9,  be  reduced  to  $1.00  for  graduates  and  under- 
graduates. 

After  considerable  discission  of  this  important  matter  the 
resolution  was  adopted. 

It  was  moved  by  J.  H.  Moss,  '89,  seconded  by  F.  B.  Hod- 
gins,  B.A.,  that  two  additional  offices  of  Directors  be  created, 
to  be  open  to  undergraduates  in  tlie  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  be  empowered  to  till  these  posi- 
tions at  their  discretion.    The  motion  was  adopted. 

Tiie  meeting  then  adjourned. 


ALUMNI  NOTES. 

p.  Toews,  '79,  has  been  appointed  to  a  Lectureship  in  Mo- 
dern Languages  at  McGill  University,  Montreal. 

R.  S.  Cassels,  '79,  has  severed  liis  connection  with  Blake  & 
Co.,  and  is  now  in  partnership  with  his  brother,  Mr.  Hamilton 
Cassels. 

H.  W.  Mickle,  '82,  late  of  Blake  &  Co.,  has  taken  rooms  in 
the  Manning  Arcade. 

J.  M.  Clark,  '82,  has  entered  into  partnership  with  W.  D. 
McPherson,  of  this  city. 

Rev.  Donald  McGillivray, '82,  has  been  sent  as  a  missionary 
of  the  Canadian  Pi-(isbyterian  Church  to  India.  He  took  the 
degree  of  B.D.  at  Knox  College,  at  a  special  examination  held 
this  summer. 

H.  H.  Dewart,  '8.'3,  was  banqueted  recently  by  the  Young 
Men's  Liberal  Club  upon  his  retirement  from  the  Presidency. 

Rev.  A.  C.  Miles,  'B-l,  is  Rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  West 
Toronto. 

F.  A.  Drake,  \S4,  has  his  law  office  in  York  Chambers,  To- 
ronto Sti'eet. 

J.  McGregor  Young,  '84,  formerly  Editor-in-Ciiief  of  The 
Varsity,  is  in  town  witli  Blake  &  Co. 

E.  W.  H.  Blake,  '84,  has  been  called  to  the  Bar, '  and  ad- 
mitted as  a  partner  into  Blake  &  Co. 

W.  F.  W.  Creelman,'  82,  has  entered  the  firm  of  Blake  &  Co. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Frost,  '84,  is  curate  of  St.  John's  Church, 
Charlottetown,  P.E.I. 

Dr.  John  McGillivray,  '84,  has  been  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  English  in  Queen's  University,  Kingston. 

Gordon  Hunter,  '8.5,  has  opened  an  office  on  King  St.  West. 

M.  S.  Mercer.  '85,  took  a  First  Class  certificate  (short 
course)  at  "  C  "  School  during  the  summer, 

George  Mickle,  '86,  is  studying  mining  engineering  in  the 
mines  at  Freiburg,  Germany. 

H.  B.  Cronyn,  '86,  is  in  town  again,  with  Blake  &  Co. 

Rev.  C.  C.  Owen,  '86,  is  curate  at  St.  Peter's  Church,  in 
this  city. 

F.  A.  C.  Redden,  '87,  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  paid  a 
vi'-it  to  Toronto  during  the  summer.  He  has  returned  to 
England. 

vV.  L.  Miller,  '87,  of  Berlin  University  (Germany),  spent 
the  summer  on  the  Island  of  Orleaiis,  and  is,  doubtless,  at  this 
time  back  in  Berlin. 

W.  B.  Nesbitt,  '87,  was  married  in  October,  and  has  taken 
a  house  on  the  corner  of  McCaul  and  College  Streets — ^^just 
opposite  where  he  used  to  live  wlien  still  a  bachelor. 

A.  H.  Gibbard,  '87,  is  teaching  at  Ingersoll  Collegiate  In- 
stitute. 


CLASS  OF  '88. 

The  following  members  of  the  Class  of  '88  are  studying 
law": — 

E.  F.  Blake,  with  Blake  it  Co. 
H.  C.  Boultbee,  with  Moss  it  Co. 

W.  C.  Burritt,  with  McCarthy.  Osier  &  Co. 
T.  A.  Gibson,  with  Fullerton,  Cook  and  Wallace. 
T.  M.  Harrison,  with  McCarthy,  Osier  <t  Co. 
T.  M.  Higgins,  with  Beaty,  Hamilton  &  Cassels. 
J.  E.  Jones,  with  Armour  &  Gordon. 
W.  A.  Lamport,  with  Watson,  Thorne  &  Smoke. 
A.  H.  O'Brien,  with  Robinson,  O'Brien  &  Co. 
S.  D.  Schultz,  with  Bigelow  it  Morson. 

F.  J.  Steen,  in  Chicago. 
W.  M.  McKay,  in  Ottawa. 

G.  Waldron,  with  McPherson  ct  Robinette. 

E.  C.  Senkler,  in  Brockville,  with  Hon.  C.  F.  Fraser,  M.P.P. 
The  following  are  studying  theology  : — 
L.  E.  Skey,  J.  R.  S.  Boyd,  and  F.  B.  Hodgiiis,  at  Wyclilfe 
College. 

M.  P.  Tailing,  at  Knox  College. 

The  following  are  studying  medicine  : — 

A.  J.  L.  Mackenzie,  at  Trinity  School. 

G.  Boyd  and  H.  MacLai^en,  at  Toronto  School. 
The  following  are  Fellows  for  1888-89  : — 

J.  McGowan,  in  Mathematics. 
J.  G.  Witton,  in  Physics. 

H.  J.  Crawford,  McCaul  INIedallist,  and  Latin  Oratorian  at 
Convocation,  is  teaching  in  Belle\  ille  High  School. 

Rev.  J.  O.  Miller  is  curate  at  St.  Paul's  Chufcli,  Toronto. 
J.  A.  Sparling  is  attending   the  Traiuiiig  Institute  at 
Strath  roy. 

W.  Prendergast  is  teacliing  at  Clinton  Collegiate  Institute. 
J.  W.  Dales  is  teaching  Modern  Languages  in  Dutton. 
E.  S.  Hogarth  is  at  Stratlu'oy  Training  Institute. 
Miss  Lennox  is  at  Strathroy.  ' 

E.  A.  Haidy  is  at  Guelph  Training  Institute. 
J.  G.  Hai-kness  is  in  a  law  office  in  Cornwall. 

F.  H.  Sulfel  has  blossomed  out  into  a  Professor  of  Classics 
in  California  somewhere. 

S.  B.  Leacock,  '90,  and  Miss  Jean  Scott,  '89,  are  at  the 
Strathroy  Triniii;4  Institute. 

Mr.  Rol>ert  1 1  ;■, rkiiess,  B.A.  '87,  and  Mrs.  Harkness  left  on 
Thui-sday  evening  last  to  join  Mr.  J.  S.  Gale,  '88,  in  tlie  mis- 
sidii  field  at  Serul,  Corea.  Mr.  Harkness  is  tlie  eiglith  who 
has  left  the  University  within  a  short  time  for,  the  foreign 
fields.  The  others  are  Messis.  Laflannne,  Garside,  Davis 
McMastci'  Hall),  Wright,  Stevenson  (School  of  Practical 
Science),  ]\ieGillivray  (Knox  College),  and  Gale. 

J.  D.  Swanson,  '89,  it  seaching  in  Listowel. 

S.  J.  Radcliffe  and  J.  A.  Giffi'n,  '88,  and  G.  E.  Mabee,  '89, 
are  at  Owen  Sound  Training  Institute. 

W.  H.  Metzler,  '.S,S,  is  at  Kingston  Training  Institute. 

E.  L.  Hill,  '88,  is  at  Guelpii  Tiaining  Institute. 

The  Varsity  is  pleased  to  recognize  in  Professor  McGilli- 
vray, recently  chosen  to  till  the  chair  of  Modern  Languages  in 
Queen's  University,  a  graduate  of  oui-  own  college.  We  beg 
to  extend  oui-  congratulations  to  Mr.  McGillivi'ay  on  his  ajj- 

pointment.   

Y.  M.  c.  A. 

The  regular  weekly  meetings  have  so  far  been  well  attended, 
and  more  than  usual  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the  work  of 
the  Association.  'On  Thursday,  Oct.  2.5tli,  the  meeting  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Fraser,  who  took  as  his  text  1  John 
2:  28.  On 'Thursday  last  Mr.  G.  B.  McClean  was  leader, 
speaking  from  1  Corinthians  1-5  :  58,  Mr.  G.  W.  Robinson 
will  conduct  next  week's  meeting. 

The  reception  to  tlje  students  of  the  College  given  in  the 
building  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  term  inaugurated  a 
series  of  Saturday  e\  ening  "  At  Homes  "  on  a  modest  scale. 
The  building  will  always  be  open  on  that  evening,  all  students 
are  invited,  and  a  pleasant  evening  may  be  spent  by  those  who 
care  to  go. 

The  Association  was  represented  at  the  Northtield,  (Mass.) 
Convention  by  foui'  of  its  members — Rev.  C.  C.  Owen,  B.A., 
Messrs.  T.  C.  DcsBarres,  G.  B.  McClean,  F.  R.  Lillie  and  C. 
A.  Stuart. 
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BALLADE  OF  THE  LADIES  OF  YORE. 

AFTER  VILLON. 

O  tell  me  where  or  in  what  land 

Is  Flora,  Roman  lady  fair, 
The  bright  Archippiada,  and 

Her  cousin  Thais,  tell  me  where 

Is  Echo,  speaking  through  the  air 
O'er  river,  lake  or  briny  main — 

Supernal  beauty  was  lier  share  1 .  .  . . 
Do  last  year's  snows  return  again  ? 

Where  is  the  hapless  Heloise, 

For  sake  of  whom  wise  Abelard 
Resigned  his  manhood,  drained  love's  lees. 

Then  dwelt  behind  the  cloister's  bar  ? 

And  that  queen  wlio,  too  cruel  far. 
Cast  Buridan  into  the  Seine — 

Tell  me,  I  pray  you,  where  tliey  are .... 
Do  last  year's  snows  return  again  ? 

The  queen  who  sang  sweet  melody, 

Whose  loveliness  was  lily-white. 
Bertha  Broadfoot,  Bietris,  Allys, 

And  Hai  embourges,  who  ruled  with  might, 

And  brave  Joan,  the  maiden  knight 
Whom  English  foenien  l)urnt  in  vain — 

Where  are  they.  Virgin,  soviaii  lught  ?.  .  .  . 
Do  last  year's  snows  return  again  ? 

Envuy. 

Prince,  do  not  ask  this  week  or  year 

In  what  strange  clime  tliey  now  remain. 

Lest  this  refrain  .still  meet  your  ear  : 
Do  last  year's  snows  i-eturn  again  ? 

Frederick  Davidson. 


THE  CRUISE  OF  "THE  BUGABOO." 

Comt,  oil  ye  teiuler-hmiied  nun, 

WheretTer  yez  nmij  be. 
And  I'll  tell  yez  of  the  (landers 

That  are  on.  the  dark  hhic  sea. 

I  have  called  this  tale  "  The  Cruise  of  the  Bugaboo,"  but 
our  boat  was  not  really  called  by  that  name.  In  fact,  I  believe 
she  was  christened  the  "  Great  Expectations  " — probably  be- 
cause of  the  great  things  expected  of  her  crew,  or  probably 
because  of  the  great  things  we  expected  to  do  and  see  on  our 
voyage.  At  any  rate,  for  the  purposes  of  this  recital  of  facts 
— and  I  am  nothing  if  not  veracious — I  shall  always  refer  to 
our  boat  as  "  The  Bugaboo." 

Our  boat  was  what  is  familiarly  known  as  a  "  Pilot  Boat," 
22  feet  long  by  8  feet  wide,  and  carrying — besides  lier  crew 
and  their  provisions — a  jib,  a  mainsail,  and  a  "  jigger."  She 
■was  staunch  and  trim,  and  as  for  seaworthiness,  was  absolutely 
unsinkable.    Therefore  it  was  that,  when  the  press-gang  wen- 


ded their  noisy  way  through  the  peaceful  street  of  the  village 
of  Pointe  au  Pic — a  town  situate,  lying  and  being  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  some  seventy  miles  more  or  less,  as 
the  lawyers  say,  from  the  city  of  Quebec — that  I  "  consented  " 
to  join  the  crew  that  was  to  explore  the  river  down  as  far 
as  the  famous  Saguenay  river.  And  I  am  free  to  confess 
tliat  I  never  regretted  my  decision  to  become  a  member  of  the 
crew  of  "  The  Bugaboo  " — for  a  pleasanter  cruise  I  have  never 
taken. 

Our  plan  was  to  sail  from  Pointe  au  Pic  to  the  Saguenay 
on  the  south  shore  of  the  river,  and  to  return  along  the  north 
shore.  No  time  limit  was  fixed,  but  we  expected  to  accomplish 
our  purpose  in  a  week's  time.  The  distance  there  and  back 
was  about  75  miles,  but  we  must  have  gone  considerably  over 
100  miles  in  the  five  days  tiiat  we  took  for  the  trip. 

Our  crew  pai'aded  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  August, 
and  was  composed  as  follows  :  An  Admiral,  a  Commander, 
a  Navigating  Lieutenant,  a  Steward,  a  Master  of  the  Sweeps, 
an  Engineer,  a  Consignee  (of  the  provisions),  and  an  Able- 
Bodied-Seaman — in  all  eight  souls,  and  as  Cowper  says  : 

"All  agog, 
Tf)  da.sh  throngli  thick  and  thin." 

We  left  Pointe  au  Pic  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  14th  of 
August,  at  9  o'clock  precisely,  with  a  steady  Iiead-wind  against 
us,  accompanied  by  rain  and  mist,  and  with  a  strong  presump- 
tion of  Vteing  rendered  "  uneasy  "  by  tlie  motion  of  the  ocean. 
The  Steward  succeeded,  after  the  reception  of  numerous  and 
costly  "  tips,"  in  giving  every  passenger  an  outside  caliin  on 
the  main  deck,  and  some  of  the  passengers  immediately  sought 
their  seclusion  for  a  shoi't  while,  for  the  purpose,  as  they  all 
declared,  "  of  getting  tlieir  tilings  to  riglits."  I  have  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that  tiiis  was  not  the  only  reason,  ljut  I  forbear  to 
comment  further  on  tiieir  action.  But  when,  at  eight  bell  , 
the  gong  sounded  for  luncheon,  the  first  table  was  crowded  by 
an  eager  and  enthusiastic  mob. 

About  half-past  three,  after  having  signalled  several  "ocean 
greyhounds  " — pardon  me,  I  was  a  reporter  once — we  neared 
the  picturesque,  but,  as  we  subsequently  found  out,  inacces- 
sible town  of  St.  Andre,  on  the  south  nhore  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  opposite  to  the  most  westerly  of  the  "  Pilgrim  Islands." 
Here  we  anchored,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  land, 
and  went  ashore.  After  having  accomplished  this,  we  lit  a 
fire,  and,  not  to  be  outdone  by  such  a  display  of  caloric,  the 
sun  came  out,  affording  us  an  abundant  supply  of  much-need  d 
light  and  warmth.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach 
the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  posting  a  letter,  and,  as  the  late 
C.  J.  Cft'sar  says,  in  his  interesting  brochure  on  the  history  of 
•  the  war  in  Britain  :  "  Caiifid  predandi  vastandique  " — for  the 
purpose  of  foraging  and  laying  waste — we  returned  to  our 
boat  and  dined.    Having  done  tliis,  the  Captain  of  the  Sweeps 
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idly  toyed  with  one  of  the  long  oars,  softly  whistling  to 
himself  : 

"  A  long  sweep,  boys, 
And  a  strong  sweep,  lads," 

and  called  for  volunteers  to  row  out  to  the  Islands,  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  his  ornithological  propensities,  by  way  of 
obtaining  some  gulls'  eggs  to  add  to  his  collection.  After 
reaching  the  "Pilgrims"  we  caught  a  breeze  and  started  to 
sail.    And,  in  the  words  of  the  well-known  song  : 

"  We  sailed  all  night  until  we  reached 
The  Red  Reef  Light  so  true." 

When  we  reached  this  light-house  the  good  ship  "  Bugaboo  " 
struck  a  large  and  influential  "  snag,"  in  the  shape  of  a  wind 
dead  ahead,  and  a  current  so  swift  and  relentless,  that  we 
were  "  persuaded  "  to  remain  in  sight  of  the  Red  Reef  Light 
from  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Wednesday  until  noon 
the  same  day— nearly  eight  hours  ! 

But  I  anticipate.  The  sail  from  St.  Andre  to  Riviere  du 
Loup,  in  the  moonlight,  was  one  never  to  be  forgotten.  We 
went  "  wing  and  wing,"  as  it  were,  and  sailed  so  fast  that  we 
were  in  imminent  danger  of  running  down  and  permanently 
injuring  many  ocean  vessels  and  other  sailing  craft,  which 
seemed  perpetually  to  be  showing  both  their  port  and  star- 
board lights  at  one  and  the  same  time.  At  least,  such  is  the 
sworn  statement  of  the  Navigating  Lieutenant,  but  he  was 
proved  to  be  colour-blind.  We  showed  no  light,  and  the  ex- 
planation given  by  the  Steward  is  that,  having  difficulty  in 
sighting  the  Red  Reef  Light— opposite  the  mouth  of  tlie  Sa- 

guenay  had  we  shown  a  light  we  might,  perhaps,  never 

have  found  it,  being  blinded  by  our  own  light.  And,  besides, 
knowing  the  confusion  which  the  myriads  of  lights  on  the 
other  vessels  caused  us,  we  did  not  wish  to  add  to  the  con- 
fusion which  theij  must  have  felt  as  mucli  as  we.  However, 
if  we  had  trouble  in  sighting  the  Light-house,  we  certainly  had 
none  in  keeping  it  in  sight  when  once  we  had  found  it.  We 
reached  it  at  3  a.m.  and  left  it  at  noon  on  Wednesday.  Fur- 
ther comment  would  be  superfluous  ! 

Having  got  our  bearings,  we  started  ofl"  to  sail  up  the  Sa- 
guenay.  By  reason  of  some  unforeseen  misadventure  we  had 
to  postpone  it  until  the  evening.    For  the  following  reasons  : 

1.  The  wind  was  blowing  dead-ahead,  at  the  rate  of  70  miles 
an  hour — more  or  less. 

2.  The  current  was  running  against  us  at  the  rate  of  30  miles 
an  hour — more,  decidedly. 

3.  The  tide  was  running  down  the  river  at  the  rate  of  40 
miles  an  hour — most  decidedly. 

This  Time-and-Tide  "  combine  "  proved  too  much  for  us,  and 
we  were  forced  to  make  a  circuit  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  in 
order  to  reach  Tadousac,  then  distant  only  three  or  four  miles. 
This  long  detour  is  not  recommended  to  travellers  in  preference 
to  the  direct  route,  unless  the  said  travellers  have,  plenty  of 
time  and  energy  to  spend.  It  miglit,  however,  be  added,  that 
the  longer  course  gives  the  traveller  lots  of  fresh  air  and  ex- 
ercise. But  this  is  not  everything,  and,  moreover,  it  is  a 
digression. 

On  our  way  from  the  Red  Reef  Light  towards  Tadousac  we 
were  somewhat  surprised  to  see  a  reef  come  suddenly  into  pro- 
minence on  our  starboard  side.  Not  flnding  it  marked  on  our 
chart,  we  concluded  that  the  Hydrographer  of  the  Navy  must 
have  passed  it  in  the  night-time,  some  years  before,  when  he 
drew  up  his  chart.  The  I'eef  became  more  and  more  distinct, . 
and  though  we  were  holding,  or  trying  to  hold,  a  straight 
course,  the  reef  appeared  to  be  gaining  on  us.  The  leadsman 
began  to  heave  the  lead,  and  reported  six  fathoms.  We 


thought  that  the  tide  must  be  going  out  more  precipitately 
than  usual,  and  had  to  sheer  off"  to  avoid  a  collision  with  the 
swiftly-moving  reef.  Talk  about  glaciers  moving  fast !  Mark 
Twain's  glacier  will  have  to  take  a  back  seat.  Why,  that  reef 
could  have  given  the  glacier  one  hundred  yards  start  in  a 
quarter-mile  race  and  beat  it  "  hands  down  !"  And  that  "  reef  " 
was  only  a  pack  of  three  hundred  seals  going  down  to  Gaspe 
and  Labrador  to  spend  the  summer,  and  weren't  hustling  at 
that ! 

The  Steward,  the  Engineer — or  "  the  Horse,"  as  he  was  ir- 
reverently called — spent  a  few  hours  in  Tadousac,  and  then 
hired  a  small  and  good-looking  garfon  to  row  them  back  to 
wliere  the  good  ship  was  anchored.  The  usually  unsusceptible 
Steward  was  so  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  petite  Ferryman 
that  he  enquired  if  he  had  any  sisters.  Being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  and  learning  that  they  were  pastry-cooks,  his  face 
beamed,  and  he  darkly  hinted  at  having  to  purchase  supplies 
in  the  village.  The  Admiral,  on  hearing  the  particulars,  wisely 
determined  to  "  forage  "  himself,  and  thus  saved  the  rest  of  ths 
crew  from  needless  expense,  and  the  chance  of  having  their 
digestions  ruined  by  an  over-supply  of  pastry  and  other 
delicacies. 

After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  sail  up  the  Saguenay — 
wind  and  tide  being  contrary,  we  decided  to  return  homewards. 
We  accordingly  left  Tadousac  at  5  a.m.  on  Thursday,  and 
promptly  struck  a  reef.  We  "  poled  "  off"  and  passed  the  Red 
Reef  Light  once  more  and  forever.  Friday  morning  found  us, 
at  7  o'clock,  high  and  dry,  in  the  midst  of  a  rain-storm  and 
fog.  We  manned  the  sweeps  and  swept  and  sailed,  and  sailed 
and  swept,  till  we  reached,  but  did  not  pass,  Nine-Mile  Point 
— so  called,  some  say,  because  the  point  is  nine  miles  long,  and 
others,  that  it  is  nine  miles  from  Pointe  au  Pic.  Both  state- 
ments are  inaccurate.  Here  we  anchored  until  5  a.m.  on 
Saturday,  when  we  started  for  our  destination,  which  we 
reached  at  9  o'clock,  having. been  away  exactly  four  days,  and 
having  travelled  some  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 

Just  as  we  reached  the  wharf,  the  longest  of  the  sweeps, 
which  had  borne  bravely  all  the  horrors  of  the  Saguenay  cur- 
rent, snapped  in  twain,  and  sufifered  the  indignity  of  being 
afterwards  converted  into  a  base-ball  bat,  which  was  used  in 
the  never-to-be-forgotten  match  of  Toronto  vs.  The  World. 

And  behold,  all  of  the  foregoing  is  true  ! 

(Signed)     THE  HORSE. 


AN  APOSTROPHE  TO  SWINBURNE  THE  TRAITOR. 

—  ■* 

So  ho  !  Algernon  Charles,  thou  who  in  the  past  hast  so 
often  shown  the  cloven,  showest  the  Tory  hoof  at  last.  O 
singer  of  Cotytto  and  Priapus,  stick  to  the  praise  of  thy  con- 
genial deities,  sing  of  thy  Faustines,  Fragolettas,  and  Dolores, 
but  leave  the  G.  O.  M.  alone.  Give  no  more  lip-praise  to 
Liberty  :  well  we  know  that  thy  heart  is  a  whited  sepulchre 
where  dwell  prejudice,  selfishness,  vanity  and  pride.  Art  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact,  O  verbose  and  vapid  bard,  thou  whom  the 
Emperor  Julian  would  have  doubtless  styled  an  enemy  of  the 
beard,  that  the  world  grows  somewhat  weary  of  thy  yelping 
voice  1  Tragic  trash  and  gaudy  glitter  dazzle  now  no  more. 
Did  not  Longfellow  have  thee  in  his  mind's  eye  when  he  wrote 
of  the  howling  dei-vishes  of  song  1  Did  not  the  Sage  of  Chel- 
sea once  decline  the  dubious  honour  of  an  introduction  to  a 
young  man  who,  he  said,  sat  in  a  cesspool  and  kept  constantly 
adding  to  it  ?  Did  not  Huxley  characterize  thy  earlier  work 
as  sensual  caterwauling  1  Now  thou  givest  us,  not  sensual,  but 
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political  caterwauling  and  nonsensical  baby  lyrics,  which  have 
not  a  tittle  of  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  poems  on  such  sub- 
jects by  M.  Victor  Hugo  or  Master  Robert  Herrick  to  recom- 
mend them.  Did  not  thine  ancient  enemy  Robert  Buchanan 
apologize  and  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  thee  be- 
cause he  believed  thee  sincere  when  thou  didst  pose  as  the 
apostle  of  freedom,  and  didst  rant  over  the  French  Revolution, 
the  struggle  for  Italian  unity,  and  the  insurrection  in  Crete  ? 
Then,  too,  thy  page  was  fair  with  such  names  as  Aurelio  Saffi, 
Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  Kossuth,  Louis  Blanc,  Armand  Barbfes, 
and  La  Signora  Cairoli — that  supreme  and  noble  woman  who 
oliallenges  comparison  with  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi. 

But  now,  O  lover  of  the  cancan  and  the  bolero,  thou  art,  to 
use  a  paradoxical  expression,  progressing  backward — like  a 
crab  ;  constantly  tliou  art  changing,  but  not  for  the  better, 
with  all  the  chameleon-like  facility  of  the  most  volatile  French- 
man. Perhaps  even  now  thou  hast  thine  eye  on  the  sinecure 
and  butt  of  Canary  which  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson  cannot  enjoy 
a  great  wliile  longer,  else  why  thy  fulsome  praise  of  Vic  in 
thy  Jubilee  Ode  published  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  ?  Would 
that  the  admirable  Bon  Gaulthier  were  still  alive  to  satirize 
thy  aspirations  and  idiosyncrasies  in  the  most  amusing  of 
verse,  or  that  Thomas  Love  Peacock  had  lived  in  our  time  and 
had  shown  up  with  his  masterly  hand  thy  mirth-provoking 
inconsistencies  ! 

Only  scorn  and  contempt  can  there  be  in  the  minds  of  all 
just  men  for  one  who  deserts  the  cause  of  things  good  and  true, 
who  changes  Republican  raiment  for  the  garl)  of  a  flunkey, 
who  eats  his  own  words,  and  goes  back  on  all  things  his  youth 
and  manhood,  ere  his  mind  was  warped  by  bigotry  and  preju- 
dice, held  dear,  and  who  allies  himself  with  tlie  hereditary 
foes  of  freedom,  belly-ci-awlers,  and  pre- Adamite  moss-backs 
of  the  most  disgusting  type. 

Even  France,  whom  thou  so  beslobbered  with  praise  (hypei- 
bolical  panegyrics),  even  "  My  mother,  O  my  France  !  "  thou 
hast  now  turned  thy  biick  upon.  "  Sea  Song  and  River 
Rhyme  "  contains  a  poem  by  thee  entitled  "  A  Word  for  the 
Navy,"  in  whicli  occurs  the  following  line  : 

"  Smooth  France  as  a  serpent  foi-  rancour." 

Thy  next  line, 

"  Dark  Muscovy  gii-ded  with  guile," 

reminds  us  of  thy  antipathies  to  all  things  Russian.  Thy 
small  Cockney  soul  has  no  sympj^thy  with  the  bra\e  men  who 
are  striving  to  free  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  the  doomed 
house  of  Romanoff— men  wliose  game  is  tzars — men  whom 
neither  axe  nor  knout  nor  the  harrowing  horrors  of  Siberia 
can  dismay- — men  who  meet  death  witli  unfaltering  mien,  un- 
blanched  faces,  and  smiling  li])s  for  the  sacred  cause.  To  tliee 
Tourgenieff  and  Krapotkine  ai  e  iwndna  et  jmi'terea  nihil. 

Men  of  talent  are  often  poor  critics,  but  for  imbecile  obtuse- 
ness  and  lack  of  intuition  tliou  dost  merit  the  raspberry  tart. 
When  thou  dost  endeavour  to  iriake  the  literary  world  believ'e 
that  the  mediocre  Tom  Decker  or  the  miserable  Cyril  Tourneur 
are  great  dramatists,  certes,  thou  hast  an  elephant  on  thy 
hands.  Injudicious  alike  in  praise  and  blame  art  thou,  and 
frequently  dost  thou  mistake  fustian  for  genius.  But  enough  ! 
We  leave  it  to  Buchanan,  Walter  Crane  and  George 
Meredith  to  give  thee  a  rap  occasionally.  We  do  not  antici- 
pate that  thy  shrill  and  eunuch-like  falsetto  will  cause  the  sun 
to  stand  still,  or  the  earth  to  tremble  to  its  centre.  It  is  not 
probable  that  anyone  takes  thy  chronic  utterances  on  political 
subjects  seriously.    For  the  present,  Algy,  adieu  ! 

JuDSo:,-  France. 


TO  SOMEBODY. 

I've  watched  the  glow  of  sunset  fade, 

I've  watched  the  shadows  fall, 
I've  watched  the  play  of  light  and  shade 

O'er  earth  and  sky  and  all  ; 
And  know  that  spirit  twilight  nears, 

And  night,  to  cover  me, 
Still  castles  bright  my  fancy  reai's 

Whene'er  I  think  of  thee. 

The  lives  we  dream  in  summer  days 

Are  lives  we  ne'er  can  live. 
For  we  would  bask  in  milder  rays 

Than  summer  suns  can  give. 
But  though  the  faith  of  youthful  years 

No  longer  dwells  in  me. 
Still  castles  briglit  my  fancy  rears 

Whene'er  I  think  of  thee. 

The  flower  that  buds  may  live  to  bloom, 

The  fledgling  live  to  sing, 
A  hope  a  life  may  long  illume. 

And  time  fruition  bring. 
But  well  1  know  in  earthly  years 

Some  tilings  may  never  be, 
Still  castles  blight  my  fancy  rears 

Whene'er  I  think  of  thee. 

Meronne. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Sir  Wm.  J.  Dawson,  of  McGill  College,  Montreal,  will 
publish,  through  Harper  Bros.,  a  new  work  entitled  "Modern 
Science  in  Bible  Lands." 

A  second  edition  of  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Mahaffy's  "  Art  of  Con- 
versation," has  been  issued,  in  which  his  replies  to  the  reviews 
and  comments  evoked  by  the  fii"st  edition  are  to  be  found. 

The  concluding  volume  of  the  ninth  edition  of  the  "  Encyclo- 
p:edia  Britannica"  will  be  issued  in  the  course  of  a  month  ; 
when  this  is  done  an  exhaustive  index  volume  will  be  made. 
This  edition  is  an  advance  on  the  previous  one,  but  in  their 
desire  to  confine  the  number  of  volumes  to  twenty-four,  the 
publishers  have  omitted  many  important  subjects  or  have 
treated  some  of  these  in  a  manner  far  from  corresponding  to 
tlieir  merits. 

In  the  AfhenfPum  of  Sept.  29th  the  announcement  was 
made  that  Walter  Scott  would  publish,  as  the  November  num- 
ber of  the  Canterbury  Poets,  an  anthology  called  "Poems  of 
Wild  Life,"  edited  by  Mr.  Clias.  G.  D.  Roberts,  Professor  in 
the  University  of  Kingston,  Nova  Scotia.  Mr.  Roberts,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  a  candidate  for  the  position  of  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Literature  in  Queen's  University,  and  it  was 
even  rumoured  that  he  was  likely  to  be  successful,  but  we 
have  yet  to  learn  that  the  Limestone  city  has  been  removed 
to  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  understood  that  it  is  possible  that 
several  poems  which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  The  Varsity 
are  to  be  among  the  contents  of  the  volume,  but  of  this  more 
may  be  said  when  it  reaches  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

A  somewhat  adverse  criticism  of  Mr.  Stewart's  poems  has 
appeared  in  the  new  number  of  the  Spectator. 

Charles  Mackay,  the  Englisli  song-writer,  is  in  a  state  of 
illness,  induced  by  old  age  and  poverty.  Lord  Tennyson  has 
started  a  fund  for  his  assistance. 

Messrs.  Bentley  will  shortly  publish  the  "  Life  and  Letters 
of  Mary  Wollstonecraft  Shelley,"  compiled  from  family  papers 
in  possession  of  Sir  Percy  Shelley,  by  Mrs.  Julian  Marshall. 
The  volume  will  be  enriched  by  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Shelley. 
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ATTENDANCE  AT  LECTURES. 

The  quiet  current  of  undergraduate  life  was  violently  dis- 
tui-bed  last  week  by  the  appearance  on  the  notice-board  of  an 
extract  from  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Friday,  2nd 
November,  to  the  effect  that — - 

"  Every  candidate  for  examination  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
required  Iby  the  University  regulations  to  attend  lectures,  and 
not  relieved  therefrom,  shall  with  the  notice  of  application  for 
examination  present  a  certificate  from  the  proper  authorities 
setting  forth  the  number  of  lectures  attended  by  such  candi- 
date in  each  subject  in  which  he  asks  to  be  examined,  and  also 
the  number  of  lectures  delivei'ed  in  each  subject  which  such 
candidate  shall  have  omitted  to  attend." 

The  undergraduates  are  indigiiant  at  this  proposal,  and  we 
cannot  but  tliink  there  is  reason  for  their  indignation.  As 
arrangements  stand,  the  examining  power  in  the  University 
rests  very  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  lecturers,  and  this  fact 
should  surely  be  sufficiently  cogent  to  compel  attendance  at 
lectures..  If  it  were  a  fact  that  a  course  of  lectures  was  de- 
livered in  University  College  in  such  a  way  that  those  who 
had  absented  themselves  could  take  an  equally  good  stand  in 
th6  examination  with  those  who  had  been  present,  then  such  a 
state  of  things  would  show  a  deplorable  weakness  in  the  lec- 
tures, and  prove  that  the  knowledge  conveyed  in  them  could 
be  derived  equally  well  from  other  sources. 

But  we  are  far  from  believing -that  such  a  state  of  things 
exists  in  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  this  belief  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  staff  of  the  College  are 
opposed  to  any  such  compulsion.  Why,  then,  should  the  Uni- 
versity compromise  its  dignity,  and  give  an  opening  to  its 
enemies  which  they  will  be  only  too  willing  to  seize,  by  return- 
ing to  a  system,  long  since  abandoned,  of  foi-cing  students  to 
attend  lectures  1 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  action  is  only  intended  to 
frighten  the  more  idle  students  into  a  temporary  zeal,  but  we 
would  be  sorry  to  believe  that  our  Alma  Mater  would  conde- 
scend to  raise  the  cry  of  "  Wolf  !  "  to  frighten  her  silly  chil- 
dren into  seeking,  from  fear,  that  shelter  which  they  should 
only  desire  from  love. 

A  more  worthy  interpretation  of  the  clause  seems  to  be 
that,  since  the  students  present  themselves  at  the  examinations 
as  being  in  attendance  on  lectures,  tlie  College  has  a  right,  in 
justice  to  herself,  to  demand  that  such  attendance  should  be 
real,  and  not  merely  nominal. 

This  plea  is  fully  met  by  the  consideration  before  referi'ed 
to,  that  the  examinations  are  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  lec- 
turers, and  in  any  case  this  demand  should  come  from  the 
College  Council  and  not  from  the  Senate  of  the  University. 
If  the  object  of  the  resolution  is  merely  to  obtain  statistics  as 
to  the  actual  attendance  on  lectures,  we  have  nothing  to  .say, 
except  to  hope  that  the  undergraduates  may  be  taken  into  the 
confidence  of  the  Seriate,  and  that  any  erroneous  impressions 
which  may  exist  may  thus  be  removed. 

While  we  are  far  from  advocating  the  adoption  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  German  Universities  in  this  matter,  viz.,  of  making 
the  salaries  of  the  lecturers  proportional  to  the  attendance  of 
students  at  lectures,  still  we  are  of  opinion  that  when  students 
have  paid  their  fees  they  should  Ije  allowed  some  liberty  in  the 
choice  of  those  lectures  which  they  hnd  to' be  of  the  most  ser- 
vice to  them. 

This  action  of  the  Senate  reminds  us  of  the  story  in 
"  Through  the  Looking-Grlass  House    of  the  little  girl  who. 


when  about  to  purchase  some  eggs,  was  told  that  she  must  eat 
all  that  she  bought,  no  matter  what  their  condition. 

Yet  again,  we  are  reminded  of  the  unfortunate  gentleman 
who,  sitting  down  to  a  table  d'hote  dinner  at  a  hotel,  and 
thinking  that  the  rule  of  the  house  was  that  he  should  go 
through  the  entire  menu  from  soup  to  dessert,  stopped  when 
half-way  through  and  asked  the  waiter  if  he  couldn't  leave  off 
where  he  was. 

We  fear  to  think  of  the  mental  dyspepsia  which  would  at-  ' 
tack  the  unfortunate  undergraduate,  forced  to  go  through  the 
entire  curriculum  from  the  elements  of  Euclid  to  Targumic  and 
Etliiopic  literature  ! 


CLASS  ORGANIZATION. 

We  very  heartily  endorse  the  letter  of  our  correspondent 
who  writes  on  the  important  subject  of  "  Class  Organization 
for  '89."  What  he  says  to  the  members  of  the  present 
graduating  class  applies  equally  well  to  every  class  in  the 
University  from  '89  to  '92. 

Last  year  The  Varsity  brought  this  subject  under  the 
notice  of  its  readers  and  we  understand  that  its  utterances 
upon  the  question  were  very  favourably  received  by  the  under- 
graduates, although  no  practical  result  followed. 

What  we  said  a  year  ago  may  be  repeated  here  with  advan- 
tage :  "  Each  class  should,  upon  its  formal  enrollment  in  the 
University,  organize  a  '  class  society,'  with  officers  and  a 
unanimous  membership.  Each  class  should  keep  together, 
work  together,  and  above  all,  infuse  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and 
enthusiasm  which  before  the  class  is  graduated,  might 
crystallize  into  some  definite  memorial  to  be  given  to  the 
university  in  honour  of  the  class.  After  graduation  such 
class  societies  could  hold  annual  re-unions,  and  we  can  con- 
ceive of  nothing  more  pleasant  than  the  meeting  together  of 
old  class-mates,  after  a  separation  of  years,  to  talk  over  old 
college  days,  and  devise  means  for  aiding  and  strengthening 
their  Alma  Mater." 

Such  are  the  ideas  as  to  the  general  objects  and  advantages 
of  class-societies  which  suggest  themselves  at  once,  but  as  our 
correspondent  very  truly  says  :  "  The  details  of  organization 
need  not  here  be  considered."  We  might  suggest,  however, 
that  some  information  be  sought  for  from  amongst  the  alumni 
and  students  of  those  colleges  in  the  United  States  wheie 
such  societies  are  most  successful.  In  the  meantime  we  would 
strongly  urge  upon  the  members  of  the  different  classes,  and 
especially  that  of  '89,  to  organize,  and  organize  now. 


A  YEAR  BOOK. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  authorities  published  a  very  useful  "  Stu- 
dents'Handbook  "  this  year*  for  the  use  of  undergraduates 
and  matriculants.  It  contained  a  list  of  the  various  literary 
and  athletic  societies  in  connection  with  the  University, 
together  with  lists  of  office-bearers  for  the  current  year,  the 
days  of  meeting,  and  the  objects  and  aims  of  the  societies 
mentioned.  The  publication,  while  quite  modest  and  unpre- 
tentious in  appea?'ance — containing  only  about  15  pages — 
will  serve  a  most  useful  purpose.  It  was  distributed  gratis, 
and  the  cost  was,  we  understand,  defrayed  by  the  advertise- 
ments secured. 

The  idea  of  the  publication  is  a  good  one,  and  one  to  be 
commended  in  every  way.  We  should  like  to  see  it  enlarged 
and  improved  next  year,  and  do  not  see  why  it  could  not 
ultimately  be  transformed  into  a  college  "  Year  Book."  Previ- 
ous ventures  in  this  line,  we  know,  have  not  succeeded  as 
financial  speculations,  but  they  were,  perhaps,  too  pretentious 
and  costly. 

The  present  volume,  however,  is  capable  of  being  indefinitely 
enlarged  and  improved,  and  could  be  made  to  pay  its  own 
way,  if  judiciously  managed  or  could  be  sold  at  a  nominal 
charge  to  pay  expenses,  if  necessary.  Perhaps  the  Literary 
and  Athletic  Societies  would  join  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
authorities  next  year  and  help  to  get  up  a  neat  and  com- 
pendious "  Year  Book,"  which  should  contain  the  records  of 
the  year,  and  full  information  concerning  every  society  in 
connection  with  the  University. 
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We  commend  the  idea  to  the  various  societies,  with  the 
hope  that  they  may  see  their  way  clear  to  co-operate  next  fall 
in  the  publication  o£  a  "  Year  Book,"  which  shall  be  a 
credit  to  our  College  and  a  necessity  to  each  student  and 
graduate. 


LECTURE  COURSES. 

^he  occasion  of  Professor  Ashley's  inaugural  address  is  a 
fit  opportunity  for  recurring  to  the  question  of  the  advisability 
of  lecture  courses  as  an  established  institution  in  our  Univer- 
sity. At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Literary  Society  a  motion 
was  introduced  referring  the  consideration  of  the  question  to 
the  General  Committee,  who  will  report  their  decision  at  some 
subsequent  meeting.  Their  decision  must  favour  the  scheme. 
Although  a  measure  of  responsibility  and  labour  will  be  entailed 
upon  the  members  of  this  committee,  in  view  of  tiie  satisfactory 
issue  of  the  question,  this  responsibility  and  labour  would  be 
shared  by  the  whole  student  body,  were  they  once  roused 
to  an  understanding  of  the  importance  of  the  proposal,  and 
its  connection  with  the  dignity  of  the  University.  If  Toronto 
were  made  the  centre  in  Canada  for  the  lecturers  of  America, 
and  if  our  Literary  Society  were  the  means  of  introducing 
into  our  midst  the  celebrities  of  the  day,  with  whom  our 
acquaintance  is  but  a  bookish  one,  what  a  sense  of  something 
accomplished  we  should  ha\  e.  The  practical  working  of  sucli  a 
plan  need  not  be  a  matter  for  fear,  and  the  results  cannot  fail 
to  be  a  matter  for  mutual  congratulation.  It  was  owing  to  the 
spirit  of  a  similar  society  that  a  score  of  years  ago  Emerson 
appeared  to  deliver  a  public  lecture  in  our  city,  and  it  is  due 
to  the  enterprise  of  that  society  that  many  still  cherish  the 
remembrance  of  acquaintanceship  with  him. 


AN  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  present  appears  to  be  a  suitable  time  to  refer  again  to 
the  proposal  which  crops  up  periodically  of  establishing  an 
Athletic  Association  in  connection  witli  University  College. 
A  movement  is  now  actively  on  foot  to  complete  arrangements 
for  the  erection  of  a  gymnasium,  and  whatever  shape  the  pro- 
posal takes,  it  will  be  found  to  harmonize  readily  with  the 
scheme  which  we  beg  to  bring  before  the  graduates  and 
students  of  the  University 

The  idea  we  have  in  contemplation  is,  in  a  modified  form, 
much  the  same  as  that  which  we  have  already  submitted  to 
readers  of  The  Var.sity.  It  is  this  :  That  the  L'niversity 
authorities  should  increase  the  fees  nowpaid  by  students  by|!2. 00 
per  annum,  and  devote  the  fund  so  formed  to  the  purposes  of 
defraying  the  expenses  of  athletics  and  other  student  under- 
takings at  University  College. 

There  are  now  about  -100  Arts  undergraduates,  100  School 
of  Science  students,  and  over  300  Medical  students,  in  all 
nearly  SOO  undergraduates.  At  the  rate  of  $2.00  each,  a  fund 
could  be  raised  amounting  to  81,600,  or  if  only  $1.00  were 
added  to  the  fees,  8S00  could  be  raised,  which  would  amply 
cover  all  tho  legitimate  expenses  in  connection  with  athletics, 
and  suffice  to  create  a  sinking  fund  for  the  debt  of  the  new 
gymna.sium,  and  pay  an  instructor. 

Such  a  way  of  collecting  money  would  be  infinitely 
preferable  to  tliat  now  in  vogue — of  allowing  each  society  to 
torment  the  undergraduates  and  graduates  for  contributions 
for  this  and  that  club.  Much  time  and  energy  is  thus  wasted 
and  the  net  financial  results  are  discouraging  and  altogether 
inadequate. 

A  committee  might  be  appointed  consisting  of  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty,  two  graduates,  and  two  undergraduates, 
which  could  manage  and  apportion  the  money  to  the  different 
clubs  proportionally  and  fairly.  That  committee  might  also 
be  made  a  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Gymnasium,  and  could 
with  advantage  undertake  the  supervision  of  athletics  gener- 
ally, and  thus  overlook  and  assist  in  the  development  of  sys- 
tematic physical  training  in  and  around  our  University. 

Such  associations  are  in  active  and  successful  operation  at 
McGill,  Queen's,  and  Ottawa  College,  and,  although  some 
details  of  organization  may  have  to  be  changed,  still  the  main 
principle  for  which  The  Varsity  is  contending  will,  we  feel 
sure,  commend  itself  to  the  great  majority  of  University 
men. 


What  action  the  meeting  summoned  for  to-night  may  take 
we  do  not  know,  but  would  respectfully  urge  upon  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  athletics  to  go  to  work  at  once  and  deve- 
lope  an  interest  in  the  scheme.  The  football  season  will  soon 
be  over,  and  we  know  of  no  project  which  could  moi'e  worthily 
occupy  the  attention  of  undergraduates  during  the  winter 
months  than  the  formation  of  an  Athletic  Association. 
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Few  University  men  are  aware,  we  feel  sure,  of  the  extent 
and  development  of  College  journalism  throughout  the  Domin- 
ion. There  are  published  at  the  present  time  in  Canada,  as 
far  as  we  know,  16  college  papers,  and  of  this  numVjer  4  are 
published  in  this  city.  The  list  of  papers  is  an  interesting 
one  and  we  copy  it  from  our  exchange  list :  University 
Renew,  Trinity  College,  Toronto  ;  College  Times,  U.  C.  Col- 
lege, Toronto  ;  Knox  College  Monthly,  Toronto  ]  The  Varsity, 
Toronto ;  McGill  Gazette,  Montreal ;  University  Monthly, 
Frederickton,  N.  B. ;  Portfolio,  Hamilton  Ladies'  College  ; 
Sunbeuitb,  Whitby  Ladies  College ;  Gazette,  Dalhousie  Col- 
lege, N.  S.  ;  King's  College  Record,  Windsor,  N  S.  ;  Journal, 
Queen's  College,  Kingston  ;  Acta  Victoriana,  Cobourg;  Argosy, 
Sackville,  N.  B.  ;  Journal,  Manitoba  College,  Winnipeg ; 
Rreshyterian  College  Journal,  Montreal ;  The  Owl,  Ottawa 
College.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  nine  papers  are  pub- 
lislied  in  Ontario,  two  in  Quebec,  two  in  New  Brunswick, 
two  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  one  in  Manitoba.  Of  these,  two  are 
from  ladies'  colleges  in  Ontario.  The  Varsity  is  the  only 
weekly  among  the  number,  there  are  several  fortnightlies,  bub 
the  great  majority  are  monthlies. 

Our  figures  may  not  be  exact,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  receive 
corrections  from  any  contemporary  which  may  have  been 
unintentionally  overlooked. 

These  papers  must  employ  from  150  to  200  students  in 
liteiary  and  business  capacities,  and  the  combined  circulation 
of  all  tlie  papers  must  be  close  upon  10,000  a  month.  These 
facts  and  figures  show  to  what  proportions  college  journalism 
has  grown  since  the  time  even  when  The  Varsity  was  started, 
nine  years  ago,  and  what  a  hold  it  has  upon  Canadian  students, 
not  to  speak  of  the  influence  which  it  wields  in  university 
politics  all  over  the  Dominion. 

The  Varsity  extends  fraternal  greetings  to  all  its  Cana- 
dian brethren  and  sister's  of  the  craft,  and  asks  them  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  the  formation  of  an  Inter-Collegiate 
Press  Association.  We  are  of  opinion  that  much  good  might 
be  done  for  the  higher  education,  for  Canadian  literature, 
and  for  university  reform  everywhere  if  such  an  association 
were  in  existence.  Better  methods  of  work  and  better  sys- 
tems of  management  could  be  brought  forward  and  discussed, 
student  life  and  thought  could  be  compared  in  different  parts 
of  the  Dominion,  and  a  better  feeling  engendered  among 
undergraduates  of  all  universities.  But  beyond  all  these  in 
importance,  native  literature  could  be  encouraged  and  greatly 
stimulated,  and  the  higher  education  advanced  and  popular- 
ized by  means  of  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  such  an 
organization. 

The  Varsity  hopes  thac  its  Canadian  exchanges  will  take 
tliis  matter  up  and  discuss  it,  and  is  sure  that  nothing  but 
good  can  result  fi'om  the  discussion.  Even  if  no  active  asso- 
ciation were  formed,  there  might  at  least  be  much  more  inter- 
communication and  co-operation  among  Canadian  College 
journals  than  at  present,  and  The  Varsity  will  be  willing  to 
adopt  any  good  suggestions  which  its  contemporaries  may 
make  in  this  matter. 

For  instance,  why  could  not  each  college  paper  get  some 
member  of  its  staff  to  act  as  a  sort  of  Associated-Press  Cor- 
respondent, to  furnish  news  from  his  own  college-centre,  to 
ha^■e  it  printed,  and  to  send  proofs  to  all  the  other  College 
papers  in  Canada  ?  The  Varsity  intends  to  begin  the  experi- 
ment, and  asks  for  it  the  kindly  consideration  of  its  contem- 
poraries, and,  if  their  approval  be  given  to  the  movement, 
requests  reciprocation  and  co-opei-ition. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  tiie  formation  of  a  Press  Asso- 
ciation, as  the  organized  and  pei-manent  press  of  the  country 
have  long  since  formed  such  a  corporate  union,  and  in  the 
United  States  there  are  several  district  College  Press  Associa- 
tions. We  shall  await  the  verdict  of  our  contemporaries 
with  much  interest. 
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Charles  Dudley  "Warner  has  been  among  us,  and  has  de- 
parted with  what  impressions  of  our  native  city  may  soon  be 
known  by  readers  of  Harper  s  Magazine.  More  fortunate  are 
they  who  have  received  these  impressions  of  our  nationality 
as  his  lips  delivered  them,  with  his  splendid  presence  and  de- 
lightful manner  to  enhance  the  vigour  of  his  utterance.  The 
judgments  of  a  man  of  such  wide  travel  and  extensive  know- 
ledge cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  and  advantage,  when  we 
consider  the  established  and  honoured  reputation  that  he  has 
indelibly  carved  for  himself  in  Literature.  May  his  strictures 
and  praises,  if  such  there  be,  be  couched  in  the  manner  of  a 
Matthew  Arnold  rather  than  of  a  Max  O'Rell." 

*  * 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Warner  is  such  as  to  stamp  hira  im- 
mediately as  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect ;  his  conversation  will 
at  once  assure  you  that  this  intellect  has  been  refined  and  em- 
boldened by  healthful  and  invigorating  influences.  With 
small  educational  advantages  as  a  boy,  he  has  since  educed  his 
latent  powers  to  their  highest  strain,  by  force  of  great  diligence 
and  discrimination  in  reading,  and  with  the  aid  of  world-wide 
travel  of  the  open-eyed  and  open-cared,  rather  than  of  the 
open-mouthed  description.  It  may  be  that  his  records  of 
travel  have  conduced  less  to  his  fame  than  have  those  two 
thin  volumes,  forever  inseparable,  which  he  filled  with  his 
humour  and  imagination  a  score  of  years  ago. 

*  * 

In  conversation  with  him  I  extracted  some  of  his  opinions 
concerning  celebrated  names  in  literature,  especially  Ameri- 
can. On  being  asked  by  an  editor  of  one  of  our  journals,  that 
never-failingquestion  in  the  time  of  need,  as  to  whether  America 
has  produced  a  poet,  he  answered  strongly  in  the  affirmative 
that  Emerson's  poetical  work  would  find  a  place  in  the  antliol- 
ogies  for  all  time.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  estimate 
of  Emerson  as  a  poet  is  so  widely  held.  To  Russell  Lowell  he 
assigned  the  highest  place  among  the  living  poets  of  America, 
an  opinion  that  will  meet  with  opposition  from  the  increasing 
multitude  of  Whitman's  admirers.  Those  who  desire  an 
acquaintance  with  his  ideas  concerning  the  most  complicated 
and  interesting  figure  in  modern  English  literature,  might  turn 
the  pages  of  the  New  Princeton  Review,  and  read  his  study  of 
the  work  and  life  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  He  admits  that 
in  analysing  his  character  and  poetry  he  undertook  the  hardest 
labour  of  his  life.  One  thing  alone  to  be  regretted  in  Mr. 
Warner's  brief  visit  is  that  the  host  of  his  admirers  had  no 
opportunity  of  seeing  and  hearing  him  that  a  public  lecture, 
for  instance,  would  have  afforded. 

Of  the  many  embarrassing  enviroiiments  that  cling  to  youth 
and  age,  but  with  more  cruel  tenacity  to  the  former,  the  grave 
question  of  the  direction  of  the  energies  imparted  to  us  is 
without  doubt  the  most  distressing.  The  feeble  connection 
that  exists  between  the  will,  and  the  liberty  required  for  its 
free  exercise,  encroached  upon  as  it  is  by  the  demand  of  cir- 
cumstance, and  sapped  by  the  too  sluggish  action  of  the 
executive  functions  of  the  mind,  gives  occasion  to  the  wide- 
spread idea  that  man  is  an  irresponsible  being.  It  is  certain 
that  to  remain  in  an  absolutely  passive  state  is  to  be  swept 
awayin  the  ruin  of  fate;  but  man  possesses  the  faculty,  unic^ue  in 
natui'e,  of  imparting  the  seal  of  his  own  personality  to  his 
environment,  and,  by  use  of  his  directive  energy,  of  moulding 
them  after  a  fashion  to  his  tastes.  The  world  at  large  is 
engaged  in  a  fantastic  pursuit  of  the  many  guises  that  plea- 
sure assumes,  whether  arrayed  in  garments  of  virtue  or  vice. 
The  phantom  is  seized,  and  fading  leaves  a  sediment  of  misery 
in  the  life  that  grasped  it.  'Tis  a  fateful  choice  that  we,  from 
whom  the  life  is  not  utterly  crushed,  have  in  our  youth  to 
make.  Virtue,  though  moved  to  activity  through  the  sym- 
pathies, is  not  a  state  attained  to,  but  by  severe  mental  throes. 
It  is  a  gentle  reflection  of  those  "  tasks  in  hours  of  insight 
willed,"  which  in  fulfilment  are  not  less  freighted  with  gloom 
than  were  the  moments  of  their  inspiration  with  a  heavy  sense 
of  intangible  sorrow.  To  walk  through  life  companioned  by  this 
divinity,  we  must  relate  ourselves  not  only  with  the  little 
worlds  that  live  and  die  in  our  sight,  but  must  firmly  maintain 
the  Ijalance  between  our  day-reckoned  existences,  and  the 
mighty  forces  and  principles  sprung  from  and  co-eternal  with 
eternity. 
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All  reports  from  Societies  must  reach  us  by  noon  on  Thursday 
to  insure  insertion. 


EXAMINERS  FOR  1889. 

The  following  are  the  examiners  for  1889  in  medicine,  arts 
and  agriculture  : 

MEDICINE. 

Pathology— J.  A.  Macallum,  M.B.  * 
Physiology— A.  B.  Macallum,  B.A.,  M.B.,  Ph.D. 
Medicine  and  Therapeutics — J.  A.  Mullin,  M.D. 
Materia  Medica — O.  R.  Avison,  M.D. 
Midwifery— W.  Digby,  M.D. 

Descriptive  Anatomy — M.  H.  Aikins,  B.A.,  M.D. 
Practical  Anatomy — J.  Ferguson,  M.A.,  M.D. 
Surgery  and  Surgical  Anatomy — W.  T.  Aikins,  M.D., 
LL.D. 

Clinical  Medicine  -  A.  McPhedran,  M.B. 
Clinical  Surgery— C.  O'Reilly,  M.D. 
Sanitary  Science — H.  P.  Yeomans,  B.A.,  M.D. 
Forensic  Medicine  and  Medical  Psycholooy — W.  W.  Osden, 
M.D.  " 

MEDICINE  AND  ARTS. 

Chemistry— A.  McGill,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 
Biology — J.  J.  Mackenzie,  B.A. 

ARTS. 

Greek  and  Latin — Maurice  Hutton,  M. A.  ;  W.  Dale,  M.A. ; 
G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A. ;  H.  R.  Fairclogh,  M.A. 

Mathematics— J.  H.  McGeary,  M.A. ;  W.  H.  Ballard,  M. 

A.  ;  J.  McGowan,  B.A. 

Physics— T.  Mulvey,  B.A. ;  A.  C.  McKay,  B.A. 
English— J.  Seath,  B.A. ;    J.  E.  Bryant,  M.A.  ;   D.  R. 
Keys,  B.A. 

History,   Ethnology  and  Civil  Polity — W.  J.  Robertson, 

B.  A.  ;  W.  J.  Ashley,  M.A. 

History  and  Geography — T.  A.  Haultain,  M.A. 
French— W.  H.  Fraser,  M.A. 

German — W.  H.  VanderSmissen,  M.A.  ]  Chas.  Whetham, 
M.A. 

Italian  and  Spanish — D.  R.  Keys,  B.A. 

Mineralogy  and  Geology — E.  J.  Chapman,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Metaphysics  and  Ethics — -J.  M.  Duncan,  B.A.  ;  H.  E.  A. 
Reid,  B.A.  ;  Rev.  P.  S.  Dowdall,  D.D. 

Oriental  Languages — J.  M.  Hirschfelder,  J.  F.  McCurdy, 
Ph.D. 

Civil  Engineering — John  Gait,  C.E. 

Ar4RICULTURE. 

F.  T.  Shutt,  M.A.,  examiner  inorganic  and  organic  chem- 
istry. 

A.  P.  Coleman,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  examiner  in  analytical  chem- 
istry. 

Dr.  Kedzie,  agricultural  chemistry. 

H.  P.  Armsby,  Ph.D.,  animal  chemistry. 

Jas.  Fletcher,  F.R.S.C.,  entomology. 

J.  J.  Mackenzie,  B.A.,  botany. 

Prof.  C.  C.  James,  drawing. 

S.  C.  Smoke,  B.A.,  and  Dr.  Keys,  B.A.,  English. 

J.  J.  Hare,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  geology. 

J.  H.  McGeary,  M.A.,  Euclid. 

Prof.  J.  A.  W.  Robertson,  dairying. 

S.  C.  Smoke,  B.A.,  Latin. 


The  first  meeting  for  the  academic  year  1888-89  of  the 
University  Historical  and  Political  Science  Association,  was 
held  in  the  University  College  Y.  M.  0.  A.  lecture  room  on 
Wednesday  at  four  p.  m.  It  has  been  definitely  arranged 
that  the  subsequent  regular  meetings  shall  be  held  at  the 
same  time  and  place  each  week  until  further  notice.  The 
proceedings  at  the  opening  meeting  were  brief  and  somewhat 
informal.  After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meet- 
ing of  last  year  the  President,  elect,  W.  Houston,  M.  A.,  pre- 
faced the  work  of  the  year  with  a  few  remarks,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  returned  thanks  for  his  re-election  for  the  third 
time  to  the  office  of  President,  which  has  been  only  four  years 
in  existence,  and  congratulated  the  association  on  the  with- 
drawal by  the  University  authorities  of  the  prohibition  to 
hold  meetings  in  buildings  connected  with  the  University. 
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The  Association  would  as  a  i-esult  have  greater  opportunities 
for  usefulness,  and  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  these  he 
urged  upon  the  members  the  necessity  of  increasing  as  much 
as  possible  the  membership  of  the  society.  He  expressed  the 
opinion  that  as  students  of  all  classes  and  of  both  sexes  come  to 
college  with  a  large  fund  of  political  knowledge  already  ac- 
quired from  practical  life,  this  society  is  one  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  pass  students  and  freshmen,  and  based  on  this 
view  a  recommendation  to  extend  the  canvass  for  new  mem- 
bers into  the  first  and  second  years  as  well  as  the  third  and 
fourth.  He  congratulated  the  association  also  on  the  organi- 
zation of  a  Political  Science  teaching  faculty  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Province,  and  the  approaching  announcement  of 
the  Political  Science  curriculum  by  the  Senate.  The  particu- 
lar subject  of  congratulation  is  that  a  beginning  has  been 
made,  and  it  should  be  the  desire  and  purpose  of  the  Associ- 
ation to  aid  in  making  the  department  as  valuable  as  possible 
to  the  students.  A  paper  on  "  Pauperism"  was  read  by  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  and  the  I'eading  was  followed  by  an  interesting 
discussion.  The  essayist  dealt  with  the  history  of  pauperism 
in  England  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  down,  and  sugges- 
ted a  number  of  means  of  alleviating  the  evil.  In  the  course 
of  the  subsequent  discussion,  the  President  gave  a  brief  synop- 
sis of  the  system  of  granting  state  aid  to  charitable  institu- 
tions in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  characterizing  it  as  the  least 
objectionable  probably  in  the  world. 


MODERN   L.-VNGUAGE  CLUB. 

The  Club  met  as  usual  on  Monday  last,  Nov.  .5th,  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  chair.  The  proceedings,  with  the  exception  of 
routine  business,  were  carried  on  in  the  German  language. 

A  communication  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  re  rent  of  building 
and  piano,  was  referred  back  to  the  Committee. 

Miss  Willson  and  Miss  Jones  were  elected  to  represent  the 
third  and  second  years  respectively  on  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Stuart  read  an  essay  on  "  Geibel's  Lyrics,"  and  was 
followed  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Buckingham  in  a  reading  from  the 
works  of  the  same  author. 

The  meeting  then  resolved  itself  into  classes  for  German 
conversation,  in  which  Messrs.  VanderSmissen,  Scjuair  and 
Eraser  rendered  valuable  assistance.  The  nRHiting  tlien 
adjourned. 


"  K.  Company  "  is  again  in  active  organizjition.  Company 
drill  was  performed  on  the  College  lawn  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, when  practice  of  the  manteuvres  recjuiix-d  for  fie'd-day 
was  gone  througli.  The  Regiment  paraded  on  Sunday  after- 
noon and  attended  Divine  .ser\ ice  at  St.  Luke's  Churcii.  The; 
Companv  is  numerically  very  strong  und  under  the  command 
of  Capt.  Brock  and  Lieut.  Coleman  promises  to  maintain  its 
old  standard. 

ATHLETIC  SPOUr.S. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Athletic  Sports'  Association,  was 
held  in  the  College  Y.M.C.A.  building,  on  the  oth  of  October, 
1888,  tlie  President,  F.  B.  Hodgins,  B.A.,  presiding. 

The  annual  report  was  presented  by  the  Secretary,  J.  S. 
Johnston,  '89.  The  financial  report  showed  that  the  games  of 
the  previous  year  had  cost  about  $250,  and  that  the  Associa- 
tion had  just  about  paid  expenses. 

The  election  of  officers  for  1888-89  resulted  as  follows  : — 

President,  J.  H.  Senkler,  '89. 

Secretary,  G.  B.  McClean,  '90. 

Treasurer,  A.  T.  Watt,  '90. 

Committee :  J.  F.  Snetsinger,  R.  J.  Gibson,  A.  A.  Mac- 
donald,  L.  Boyd,  F.  E.  Godfrey,  R.  V.  Bray.  U.  M.  Wilson, 
J.  G.  Mackay,  L.  Campbell,  G.  A.  Badgerow,  W.  Bunting, 
H.  A.  Wardell,  H.  D.  Symmes,  and  W.  R.  Boultoii. 

The  third  annual  athletic  meeting  since  the  reorganization 
of  the  Sports'  Committee  in  1886,  took  place  on  the  Univer- 
sity lawn  on  Wednesday  the  2-tth  of  October.  A  large  and 
interested  audience  watched  the  various  events  from  beginning 
to  end  with  much  evident  enjoyment,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  weather  was  a  trifle  chilly.  The  Committee  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  fine  weather  whicli,  fortunately 
though  somewhat  unexpectedly,  rewarded  their  untiring 
efforts  to  make  the  sports  a  success.  The  officers  of  the  day 
were  : 


President — J.  H.  Senkler. 
Secretary — G.  B.  McClean. 
Treasurer— A.  T.  Watt. 

Judges  -Prof.  Baker,  M. A.,  Prof.  Ashley,  M.A.,  and  F.  B. 
Hodgins,  B.  A. 

Starter -C.  P.  Orr. 

Timekeepers— J.  A  Garvin,  B.A.,  J.  F.  Brown,  B.A. 

Clerk  of  the  Course  -  W.  E.  Burritt,  B.A. 

The  programme  included  fourteen  events,  two  of  which  were 
decided  on  Wednesday  morning ;  the  list  of  prize-winners  being 
as  follows  : 

1.  Putting  the  shot -1,  J.  S.  Davis,  31ft.  llJin.,  2,  W 
Wallwin,  31ft.  9in. 

2.  Running  broad  jump  — 1,  M.  Currie,  19ft.,  2,  W.  H. 
Mulligan,  18ft.  9in. 

3.  220  Yards  run— 1,  W.  H.  Mulligan,  25i-  sees.,  2,  M. 
Currie. 

i.  Sack  race  (50  yards)— 1,  W.  H.  Milligan,  14^^  sees.,  2, 
■W.  I.  Senkler. 

*5.  Half-mile  run— 1,  W.  C.  Michell,  2mins.,  26secs.,  2,  W. 
Moran. 

*6.  100  Yards  run— 1,  M.  Currie,  11  -ecs.,  2,  L.  H.  Camp- 
bell. 

*7.  High  jump-1,  T.  D.  Dockray,  5ft.  3in.,  2,  J.  D.  Mc- 
Evoy,  5ft.  2in. 

*8.  440  Yards  run  - 1,  M.  Currie,  57  3/5secs.,  2.  L.  H. 
Campbell. 

9.  Tug  of  war  (final) — Between  3rd  and  2ud  years.  Won 
by  3rd  year. 

10.  Graduates'  race — won  by  J.  A.  Garvin,  B.  A.,  12  sees. 
*11.  Mile  run— 1,  W.  C.  Michell,  5mins.  Usees.,  2,  J.  H. 

Closson. 

12.  Heavy-marching-order  race  ("K"  Co.)  Half  mile. — 1, 
Pte.  J.  H.  A.  Procter,  2,  Pte.  W.  A.  Moran. 

13.  Hurdle  race— 1,  W.  H.  Mulligan,  2,  W.  L  Senkler. 

14.  440  Yards  (Open  to  amateurs)  —  1,  J.  J.  Norris,  57  sees. 
2,  J.  E.  Collins. 

Those  events  marked  with  an  asteiisk  were  open  t©  under- 
graduates of  the  universities  of  McGill,  Victoria,  and  Queen's, 
and  cadets  of  the  Royal  Military  College,  but  no  representa- 
tives appeared  to  contest  the  towns  with  our  own  students, 
who,  conse({uently,  had  things  all  their  own  way. 

The  half-mile  run  would  have  been  one  of  the  best  I'aces, 
but  for  an  unfiM'tunate  event  which  led  to  the  disqualifica- 
tion of  A.  A.  Macdonald.  In  endeavouring  to  pass  Michell, 
wlio  was  leading  at  the  time,  Macdonald  unintentionally 
fouli^d  him,  and  though  he  finished  first,  the  judges  were  com- 
pelled to  award  first  honours  to  Michell,  and  second  place  to 
Moran,  who  came  in  third.  Macdonald,  who  recently  distin- 
guished himself  at  Queen's  College  sports  by  winning  the 
(juarter,  the  half,  and  the  mile  race,  was  suffering  from  in- 
disposition, and  did  not  compete  in  any  other  events  during 
the  afternoon,  much  to  the  regret  oitliose  present  who  antici- 
pated a  keen  race  between  him  and  Michell  in  the  mile  run. 

Tiie  hurdle  race  was  well  contested  throughout,  the  three' 
competitors.  Mulligan,  Senkler  and  Moss  being  abreast  all  the 
way  from  the  start  till  tlie  last  hurdle,  when  Mulligan  shot 
ahead  and  won  by  a  few  feet. 
'  The  Open  Quarter  was  another  good  race  but  was  won  easily 
by  Moi-ris,  Collins  and  Wright  being  close  together  in  second 
place  at  the  finish. 

The  track  was  very  heavy  owing  to  the  recent  rains,  and 
consequently  the  time  made  in  the  various  events  does  not 
accurately  represent  what  the  runners  could,  doubtless,  accomp- 
lish on  a  pi'oper  track. 

Nevertheless  the  sports  were  good  and  the  events  were  well- 
conte.sted,  tliere  being  a  goodly  number  of  starters  in  each,  and 
several  promising  "  flyer-s "  came  to  the  sci-atch  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  'Varsity  sports,  and  will  doubtless  give 
a  good  account  of  themselves  in  the  futui'e. 

With  such  an  array  of  athletic  talent,  the  University  should 
be  able  to  enter  a  good  team  to  compete  in  the  annual  cross- 
country run  of  the  Canadian  Amateur  Athletic  Association, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  Toronto  some  time  this  fall. 

The  band  of  the  Queen's  Own  Rifles  played  on  the  lawn 
during  the  afternoon,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bayley. 

Mrs.  Edward  Blake,  the  wife  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity, presented  the  prizes  in  Convocation  Hall  to  the  suc- 
cessful competitors  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sports ;  and  the 
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President,  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  made  a  few  appropriate  remarks 
on  the  value  of  athletics  and  athletic  training  in  connection 
with  a  college  course. 


RUGBY  FOOTBALL. 

On  Thursday,  Oct.  25th,  the  Varsity  Club  met  the  Torontos 
for  the  tirst  time  this  season.  Owing  to  the  late  arrival  of  the 
Toronto  men,  it  was  only  possible  to  play  two  half-hours,  and 
even  then  the  latter  half  of  the  match  was  shrouded  in  dark- 
ness. Victory  fell  to  the  Torontos  after  a  close  game,  the  score 
being  4  points  to  1. 

The  ninth  annual  football  match  between  the  'Varsity  and 
McGill  was  played  on  the  McGill  grounds  on  Saturday  the 
Slsc.  About  seventeen  men  in  all  went  from  here,  including 
the  field-captain  and  a  camp-follower,  who  might  have  been 
seen  all  through  the  game  rushing  wildly  round  after  the  ball 
shouting  "  Varsity,"  claiming  more  fouls  than  the  held-captain 
himself,  and  barely  refraining  from  throwing  himself  on  the 
ball  whenever  opportunity  offered. 

The  grounds  were  in  a  most  deplorable  condition,  owing  to 
the  recent  rains.  At  3.15  the  teams  lined  up  to  play  for  two 
half-hours.  McGill  kicked  off  against  the  wind,  and  the 
scrimmaging  began,  and  lasted  throughout  the  entire  game. 
'Varsity  scored  2  points  during  the  first  half,  and  after  a  short 
rest  the  teams  changed  ends  and  began  again,  'Varsity  kicking 
against  the  wind.  In  this  half  McGill  gained  2  points  and 
tied  the  score,  and  after  that  nothing  more  was  made  by  either 
side. 

The  game  was  a  good  one  from  start  to  finish,  being  stub- 
bornly contested,  and  was,  moreover,  not  marred  by  rough  or 
foul  play.  In  the  evening  the  'Varsity  team  was  entertained 
at  dinner  at  the  Balmoral  by  the  McGill  club,  and  a  pleasant 
and  sociable  hour  was  spent. 

The  'Varsity  team  was  composed  of  the  following  : — Back  : 
- — J.  S.  Johnston  ;  Half-backs  : — J.  H.  Senkler,  L.  Boyd  ; 
Wings  : — W.  I.  Senkler,  J.  A.   Garvin  ;  Quarter-backs  : — J. 

G.  Mackay,  S.  Smith  ;  Forwards  :— W.  Cross,  W.  Moran,  F. 

H.  Moss,  H.  D.  Symmes,  G.  Boyd,  E.  A.  Sullivan,  A.  T.  Watt, 
G.  A.  Badgerow. 

The  record  now  stands  : — 'Vai-sity  4,  McGill  4,  drawn  1  ; 
total  9. 

The  'Vai'sity  played  against  Upper  Canada  College  on 
Thursday  afternoon  last,  and  easily  defeated  the  college  boys 
by  a  acore  of  32  to  0. 

These  points  were  the  result  of  a  try,  a  touch  witliout  a  try, 
touch  in  goal,  and  a  rouge  in  the  first  half  ;  a  goal,  3  tides, 
and  two  rouges  in  the  second  half.  The  College  presented  its 
usual  team,  while  the  'Varsity  was  handicapped  hy  the  absence 
oi  three  of  its  regular  players. 

The  annual  cross-country  run  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of 
Tuesday,  the  5  th  inst.  The  course  was  from  the  Toronto  La- 
crosse grounds,  across  the  Don  Flats,  by  Taylor's  paper  mills, 
to  Oulcott's  hotel  at  Eglinton,  five  miles  in  all.  Sixteen  stu- 
dents entered  for  the  race,  the  first  six  of  whom  received 
medals,  as  follows :  W.  C.  Mitchell,  37m.  8s.  ;  A.  A.  Mac- 
donald,  37m.  29s. ;  J.  E.  Patterson,  39m.  46s.  ;  M.  Currie, 
40m.  21s.  ;  P.  M.  McL.  Forin,  40m.  59s.  ;  J.  H.  Proctor, 
41m.  Is.  Mitchell,  who  won  the  race  last  year  also,  received 
a  silver  cup,  the  gift  of  Mr.  S.  B.  Windrum.  After  the  race, 
supper  was  served  at  Oulcott's,  and  an  enjoyable  evening  was 
spent  in  song. 


THE  LATE  W.  A.  FOSTER,  Q.C.,  LL.  B. 

The  death  of  the  lute  William  Alexander  Foster  removes  a 
prominent  figure  from  legal  and  university  circles,  and  the 
regret  at  his  sudden  and  untimely  removal  is  deep  and  wide- 
spread. Mr.  Foster  was  born  in  the  city  of  Toronto  in  1840,  and 
studied  at  the  old  Grammar  School  and  subsequently  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  from  which  institution  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  Law  in  I860.  After  studying  law  under  Sir  (then 
Mr.)  Adam  Wilson,  ho  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  0.  E. 
English,  and  upon  tlie  dissolution  of  the  firm,  entered  that  of 
Harrison,  Osier  &  Moss.  In  1881  Mr.  Foster  became  the 
senior  partner  of  the  fii'oi  of  Foster,  Clark  it  Bowes.  He  was 
made  a  Q.C.  in  1883,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
University  f)t'  Toronto  for  many  years.  In  his  earlier  life  Mr. 
Foster  was  devoted  to  literary  pursuits  and  contributed  to  the 


Leader,  the  Daily  Teler/raph,  and  the  Grumbler,  besides  being 
Canadian  correspondent  of  the  London  Times.  He  founded 
and  edited  the  Monetary  Times,  and  was  the  originator  of  the 
name  "  Canada  First  "  as  the  title  of  a  political  organization. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Senate  the  following  resolution 
was  passed,  moved  by  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  LL.D.,  seconded 
by  D.  A.  O'Sullivan,  LL.D.  : 

"  That  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto  learn  with 
great  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Foster,  Q.C,  L.L.B.,  a 
distinguished  graduate  of  this  university,  and  a  member  of 
this  Senate.  They  avail  themselves  of  this,  the  first  meeting 
since  his  death,  to  record  their  sense  of  the  loss  thereby  sus- 
tained by  the  University,  and  to  convey  to  his  widoW^  and 
family  their  sincere  sympathy  in  their  bereavement." 

PERSONAL. 

W.  G.  Fortune,  T.  McLachlan  and  T.  Smith,  all  formerly  of 
'89,  have  returned  to  college  after  a  year's  outing. 
H.  G.  Crocker,  of  '92,  is  at  Yale. 

C.  E.  Saunders,  of  '88,  gold  medallist  in  Natural  Science, 
will  probably  study  at  Johns  Hopkins. 

W.  P.  Mustard,  of  '86,  and  Fellow  in  Classics  in  University 
College,  has  returned  from  his  tour  in  England  with  the  Cana- 
dian Association  Football  team. 

Dr.  William  Osier,  formerly  of  McGill  and  late  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  accepted  a  position  as  Professor 
in  Johns  Hopkins. 

J.  G.  Hume,  of  '87,  is  taking  a  poat-graduate course  in  Phil- 
osophy in  Harvard. 

J.  C.  Stewart,  of  '87,  is  at  Johns  Hopkins. 

H.  A.  Aikins,  of  '87,  is  at  Yale. 

E.  C.  Senkler,  of  '88,  has  been  visiting  his  friends  in  residence 
during  the  last  week. 

E.  A.  Sullivan,  of  the  School  of  Physical  Science,  has  gone  to 
Musk  oka,  where  he  will  pass  a  few  weeks  in  shooting  and  then 
enter  on  active  surveying  duty. 

W.  R.  Meredith,  Q.C,  LL.B.,  '72,  has  accepted  the  solicitor- 
ship  for  the  liquidators  of  the  Central  Bank,  and  will  liereafter 
reside  in  Toronto,  having  taken  the  late  Mr.  Foster's  place  in 
the  firm  composed  of  Messrs.  J.  B.  Clarke  &  R.  H.  Bowes. 

BOOKS    ADDED  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  more  important  additions 
during  the  first  four  months  of  the  present  year  : — 

Besant,  W. — Studies  in  Early  French  Poetry. 

Huxley  &  Martin. — Practical  Biology,  revised  edition  by 
Howes  &  Scott. 

Froude,  Jame-;  A. — The  English  in  the  West  Indies. 

Thackeray,  W.  M. — A  Collection  of  Letters. 

Ridgeway,  R. — A  Manual  of  North  American  Birds. 

Mahaffy,  J.  P. — The  Art  of  Conversation. 

Dowden,  E. — Transcripts  and  Studies. 

De  Vere,  A. — Essays. 

Homer. — Translation  of  Odyssey,  Butclier  &  Lang. 

Hart,  L.  E.— The  Fall  of  New' France. 

Martineau,  J. — A  Study  of  Religion. 

Price,  L.  L.  F.  R. — Industrial  Peace. 

Keats. — By  Sydney  Colvin. 

Dobion,  Austin. — Eighteenth  Century  Essays. 

Hartley,  W.  N. — Quantitative  Analysis  for  Students. 

Geikie,  Arch. — Geography  of  the  British  Isles. 

Green,  T.  H.— Works,  Vol.  2,  ed.  Nettleship. 

Morley,  H.— English  Writers,  Vol.  2. 

Dawson,  Sir  W.  J. —Geological  History  of  Plants. 

Ingram,  J.  K.  — History  of  Political  Economy. 

Levi,  Leone. — International  Law. 

Dicey,  A.  V.— The  Privy  Council. 

Oliphant,  Mrs. — The  Makers  of  Venice. 

Moliere. — Le  Misanthrope  ;  Les  Femmes  Savantes,  ed.  by 
E.  Fasnacht ;  L'Avare  ;  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  ed.  by 
Moriarty. 

Ray,  P.  K. — Deductive  Logic. 

Keynes,  J.  N. — Formal  Logic. 
Venn,  Jno. — Symbolic  Logic. 

W.  H.  Vandersmissen,  Librarian, 
(To  he  continued.) 
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MY  TREES. 

At  evening,  when  the  winds  are  still, 

And  wide  the  yellowing  landscape  glows, 
My  fir-woods  on  the  lonely  hill 

Are  crowned  with  sun  and  loud  with  crows. 
Their  flocks  throng  down  the  open  sky 

From  far,  salt  flats  and  sedgy  seas. 
Then  dusk  and  dew-fall  quench  the  cry, — 

So  calm  a  home  is  in  my  trees. 

At  morning,  when  the  young  wind  swings 

The  green,  slim  tops  and  branches  high, 
Out-puSs  a  noisy  whirl  of  wings, 

Dispersing  up  the  empty  sky. 
In  this  dear  refuge  no  roof  stops 

The  skyward  pinion  winnowing  through. 
My  trees  shut  out  the  world, — their  tops 

Are  open  to  the  infinite  blue. 

Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 


THE  STUDY  OF  LANGUAGES. 

Languages  ancient  and  modern  occupy  a  prominent  place 
in  the  curricula  of  our  high  schools,  colleges  and  universities, 
some  think  to  the  exclusion  of  other  desirable  subjects.  For 
those  intended  for  the  learned  professions,  for  journalism  and 
other  literary  pursuits,  the  acquisition  of  languages  is  of  no 
inconsiderable  importance.  It  will  help  the  physician  and 
scientist  in  the  knowledge  of  technical  terms,  which  is  so 
stringently  essential  in  the  study  of  medicine  and  science — of 
all  sciences,  indeed,  and  of  all  arts,  each  of  which  has  per- 
force a  distinct  terminology  of  its  own.  A  good  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  French  is  useful  to  the  lawyer  in  acquiring  legal 
terms.  Hebrew  and  Greek  are  necessary  to  ministers  of  the 
(itospel  for  the  thorough  understanding  of  the  Scriptures ;  and 
the  latter  language  more  than  any  other  will  aid  a  writer  to 
attain  purity  of  diction  and  grace  of  style.  Peacock  used  to 
say  that  he  owed  eveiything  to  Greek.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
most  difficult  of  all  languages  to  acquire.  We  agree  with  De 
Quincy  (who,  when  not  blinded  by  prejudice,  was  an  acute 
critic  and  a  sensible  thinker)  that  it  takes  a  dash  of  genius  to 
obtain  a  full  knowledge  of  Greek, — that  is,  to  be  able  to  read, 
write,  and  speak  it  fluently.  De  Quincy  himself  was  thus 
proficient, — could  turn  the  English  newspapers  into  classical 
Greek  offhand, — and  may  be  quoted  as  an  authority.  So 
diflFerent  from  those  of  our  own  are  the  ideas,  idioms,  and 
general  structure  of  the  language,  that  to  master  it  one  must 
think  in  it.  Comparatively  few  men  have  been  admirable 
Greek  scholars  :  the  two  Scaligers,  Salmatius,  Dionysius  Pet. 


owine,  Bentley,  Porson,  these  are  some  of  the  names  that 
suggest  themselves ;  but  whom  have  we  at  the  present  day  who 
can  rival  the  linguistic  Titans  of  the  past  ?  Of  elegant 
Latinists  like  Dr.  Parr  and  De  Pauw  we  dare  say  a  somewhat 
lengthy  list  might  be  compiled,  but  Latin  is  a  much  less  diffi- 
cult language  than  Greek,  though  hard  enough,  perdy,  for  the 
average  student.  We  doubt  if  William  Worton  and  Elihu 
Burritt,  who  were  acquainted  with  a  score  or  more  of  lan- 
guages, knew  any,  or  at  most  one  or  two,  thoroughly.  These 
two  men  certainly  had  amazing  linguistic  ability,  which  is  a 
natural  faculty, — the  possession  of  certain  characteristics 
which  render  easy  the  acquirement  of  foreign  tongues.  We 
should  say  that  the  chief  things  required  are  the  power.^  of 
observation  and  memory,  intellectual  grasp  of  idiom,  and 
unswerving  steadiness  of  application. 

But,  with  all  the  advantages  of  linguistic  attainments,  there 
are  some  who  maintain  tliat  it  is  not  probable  that  they  are  of 
much  use  for  the  common  purposes  of  life.  All  that  is  re- 
quired, they  say,  in  the  shape  of  education  our  excellent  public 
school  system  affords  to  all,  and  positions  in  all  walks  of  life 
are  ably  filled  by  those  who  know  no  language  but  their  own. 
Of  what  utility,  they  ask,  is  a  knowledge  of  languages  to  a 
man  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  except,  indeed,  that  it 
may  contribute  to  his  pleasure  in  his  leisui'e  hours  ?  It  will 
not,  however,  aid  in  the  amassing  of  riches.  It  is  true  that  a 
man  with  such  knowledge  may,  if  it  be  tliorough,  teach  it  to 
others,  and  thus  make  a  living  out  of  it,  but  how  many  who 
graduate  from  our  universities  have  obtained  a  complete 
mastery  over  the  tongues  which  they  have  studied  1  Suppose 
that  one  determine  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  teaching  modern 
languages,  suc'i  as  French  and  German,  it  is  certainly  desirable 
that  he  should  spend  some  time  in  the  countries  where  they 
are  spoken.  This  takes  time  and  money.  Teachers  and  tutors, 
too,  are  generally  poorly  paid.  Could  not  the  time  spent  in 
such  pursuits  be  more  profitably  employed  1 

And  mucli  more  of  the  same  sort  of  argument  is  advanced, 
a  great  deal  of  which  is  fact,  but  fallaciously  applied.  The 
knowledge  of  languages,  iiowever,  not  only  is  of  great  value 
in  especial  cases,  not  only  is  a  source  of  endless  recreation 
and  pleasure  to  its  possessor,  but  the  study  for  its  attainment 
is  pre-eminent  among  methods  of  intellectual  training,  its 
acquisition  is  one  of  the  most  excellent  formative  agencies  of 
intellectual  habits,  and  its  possession  is  that  which  is  best  cal- 
culated to  enable  a  man  to  adapt  himself  to  his  environment, 
and  to  endow  him  with  versatility  and  comprehension.  W6 
do  not,  therefore,  agree  with  Thomas  Paine,  who,  in  his  "  Age 
of  Reason,"  underestimates  the  value  of  languages,  but  believe 
that  their  study  bestows  the  generair  beiiefit  of  practical  utility, 
in  addition  to  that  of  scholarly  satisfaction  and  that  of  .specific 
application. 

Frederick  Davidson. 
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THE  CASTLE  BY  THE  SEA. 

(From  the  German  of  Uhland.) 

"  A  castle  crowns  a  wave-washed  cliff, 
With  turrets  old  and  gray  : 
And  gold-edged  clouds  like  spirits  float 
O'er  it  in  bright  array. 

It  seems  as  if  'twould  bend  to  kiss 

The  waters  crystal  bright ; 
Or,  rising,  greet  the  fleecy  clouds, 

Imbued  with  floods  of  light." 

"  Ah  !  yes  ;  I've  seen  that  stately  pile, 
That  castle  by  the  sea  ; 
Its  walls  were  bathed  in  moonlight  pale, 
A  mist  slept  on  the  lea." 

"  Heard'st  thou  the  winds  and  billows  wild 
Dash  round  in  madd'ning  play  ; 
Or  from  the  lofty  hall,  glad  sounds 
Of  feast  and  minstrel's  lay  1 " 

'  The  sportive  winds  were  hushed  to  rest, 
The  waves  had  ceased  '  o  surge, 
And  from  the  gloomy  hall  I  heard 
A  sad  and  mournful  dirge." 

"  Saw'st  thou  the  lord  and  lady  fair 
Pace  through  tlie  spacious  hall, 
In  gorgeous  robes  of  crimson  hue, 
'Mid  loud  acclaims  from  all  1 

Did  they  behold  with  looks  of  joy 

A  maiden  tall  and  fair. 
With  face  all  wreathed  in  smiles  and  framed 
-.In /locks  of  golden  hair?  " 

"  Full  well  I  saw  that  noble  pair, 
Nor  gems  nor  jewels  shone 
On  robes  of  mourning  dark  and  di'ear, 
For  that  fair  girl  was  gone." 

R.  J.  Bonner. 


A  MIDSUMMER  EXPERIENCE. 

Once  more  I  was  free,  for  '  exams.'  were  over,  (at  least  mine 
were,  and  what  cared  I  for  the  fellows  who  had  another  week 
to  stay  !  They  might  have  taken  my  course  ;  it  is  the  best ; 
our  own  course  always  is) ;  so  I  took  the  west-bound  train  for 
home  with  a  light  heart  at  the  prospect  of  four  months  of  air 
and  freedom,  yet  now  and  then  suppressing  an  embryotic  oath 
when  I  thought  of  the  mistake  I  had  made  in  the  form  of  that 
arorist  passive.  But  \'ain  regrets  so  disappeared,  and  Minerva 
lost  an  ardent  worshipper,  while  Ceres  gained  a  decidedly  re- 
luctant one.  Haunts  of  my  youth  were  visited  once  more — 
the  old  beaver-meadow  in  the  depths  of  the  wood,  where,  in 
the  long  moonlight  winter  nights,  the  still  forest  re-echoed  the 
ring  of  skates  and  the  shouts  of  merry  companies — the  tortu- 
ous creek  where,  in  the  dark  murky  nights  of  spring,  we 
trudged  along  with  hickory  torch  and  brandished  speai-  (cris- 
jmntes  hastilia)  in  search  of  the  unwary  pike  upon  the  shal- 
lows, and  startled  the  night-owl  in  the  gloomy  trees  above  us 
— the  beech-wood  by  the  school-house,  where,  in  still  earlier 
days,  we  chased  the  chipmunks  to  the  hollow  logs  at  noon- 
spells,  built  our  little  play-houses  of  moss  and  leaves  and 
branches,  had  our  little  quai-rels  and  our  shy  reconciliations. 
There  was  the  river,  too,  where  we  used  to  go  down  to  swim, 
the  scene  of  many  a  truant  frolic  in  the  sultry  summer  time, 
(and,  alas,  of  many  a  bitter  disappointment  in  tlie  fishing 
season^.    Much  despised  is  the  Canadian  Thames,  but  there 


are  along  its  course  (until,  at  least,  it  enters  the  low  lands  of 
the  western  counties)  scenes  of  much  real  beauty,  quiet  land- 
scapes that  cannot  fail  to  please,  with  here  and  there  some 
lazy,  old-fashioned,  stand-still  villages,  left  far  behind  by  the 
neglectful  railway,  and  destined  to  be  no  more  than  what  they 
are — the  sites  of  the  earliest  settlements. 

It  was  one  of  these  beautiful  landscapes  that  I  was  enjoying 
one  afternoon  last  June.  Tlie  river  lay  before  me  in  a  \ast 
glittering  semi-circle,  and  disappeared  beneath  an  old  gray 
bridge  two  miles  to  the  right,  and  as  far  to  the  left,  between 
thickly  wooded  banks,  where  a  pretty  white  church  raised  its 
spire  among  the  trees.  Standing  at  the  top  of  a  clovered  hill- 
side that  rose  abruptly  from  the  river  below,  I  looked  out  over 
the  low-lying  valley  opposite.  Had  I  been  a  stranger  there  I 
would  have  been  surprised  at  the  absence  of  the  usual  snug 
farm-houses  and  barns,  the  trim  well-kept  fences,  and  fat  lazy 
cattle  of  our  Ontario  farms.  These  fields  presented  an  ap- 
pearance of  general  neglect.  There  were  here  and  there  traces 
of  what  once  were  fences,  and  between  them,  strips  of  ploughed 
ground,  through  which  the  grass  had  grown  again.  A  few 
weather-beaten,  toppling,  half-rotten  hay-stacks  stood  in  the 
corners  of  the  fields,  while  on  the  rising  ground  beyond  there 
were  several  log  huts  and  unpainted  frame  houses,  surrounded 
by  a  wilderness  of  weeds.  This  was  the  reserve,  these  the 
dwellings  of  the  Oneidas,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Six 
Nations  Indians,  of  whose  exploits  we  read  so  nmch  in  early 
American  history.  I  moralized  a  while  on  the  fate  of  that 
proud  people,  on  their  present  degradation  and  their  inevitable 
extinction  in  the  future.  While  thus  engaged  the  sun  began  to 
sink  behind  a  dark  cloud  in  the  west  that  cast  its  deep  sha- 
dow on  the  hill-top  where  I  stood,  on  the  river,  and  on  the 
flats  beyond.  For  a  moment,  however,  the  golden  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  flooded  the  opposite  hills  with  a  "  magic  light " 
and  lent  a  strange  beauty  to  the  scene.  The  old  neglected 
orchards,  the  little  Indian  school-house  by  the  bridge,  and  even 
the  poor  miserable  houses  themselves,  assumed  for  an  instant 
a  cheerier  aspect,  but  suddenly  the  shadow  came  and  covered 
all.  I  was  about  to  turn  homeward,  wlien  my  eye  was  at- 
tracted by  sevoral  human  forms  moving  down  the  hill-side 
towards  a  hut  that  stood  on  ground  a  little  lower  than  the 
others.  Not  far  behind  came  as  many  more,  and  soon  along 
a  different  path  others  appeared,  with  evidently  the  same  de- 
stination. I  knew  the  Indian  that  lived  in  the  hut.  He  had 
often  worked  on  my  fatlier's  farm.  So  I  became  curious  to 
know  what  was  to  happen  that  night  at  his  home.  The  shal- 
lows in  the  river  were  immediately  below  me.  I  had  often 
before  taken  off'  my  shoes  (if  I  had  any  on)  and  waded  through 
on  the  gravelly  bottom  to  try  how  the  fishing  was  along  the 
other  bank,  or  to  drive  back  the  cattle  that  had  obstinately 
refused  to  recognize  the  identity  of  a  seven-rail  fence  and  the 
river  Tliames.  The  impulse  came  to  do  it  once  more,  and  down 
I  ran  with  rapidly  increasing  strides  (indeed  I  thought  then 
of  Peter  Schlemmil  and  his  seven-mile  boots)  and  made  my 
way,  shoes  in  hand,  to  the  other  bank.  Up  along  the  winding 
path  I  went,  that  led  from  the  crossing  place  near  by  the 
Indian's  door.  When  I  appeared,  he  greeted  me  with  a  smile 
and  hearty  hand-shake,  while  the  assembled  visitors  gave  signs 
of  mingled  curiosity  and  pleasure.  I  asked  what  was  going 
on.  "  Oh,  feast !  "  says  Washington  (for  that  was  his  given 
name),  "  feast,  make  friends ;  you  see  soon."  So  I  took 
up  my  station  in  a  corner  and  awaited  developments.  Shortly 
the  feast  appeared,  in  the  shape  of  pies,  cakes,  biscuits,  boiled 
potatoes,  turnips,  and  cheese  ;  but  what  seemed  to  be  the  most 
important  dish  was  a  curious  looking  mixture  of  boiled  corn 
and  beans.    I  was  repeatedly  urged  to  eat  of  it,  but  I  found 
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it  very  unpalatable,  althougli  tlie  other  food  was  good  enough, 
for  whatever  other  virtues  these  Indians  lack,  they  are  cer- 
tainly to  be  praised  for  their  scrupulous  cleanliness  in  the 
matter  of  food. 

The  meal  over,  an  old  gray  man  came  forward  with  totter- 
ing steps,  and  spoke  a  few  sentences  to  them  which,  of  course, 
I  could  not  understand.    Then  there  was  a  pause,  and  they 
seemed  to  be  expecting  something.    Suddenly  someone  said  : 
"  White  man,  make  friends,  make  friends  ! ''    I  turned  to  my 
host  for  an  explanation,  and  he  asked  me  :  "  Will  you  make 
friends  with  me  ?    Then  you  see  ;  come."    Thinking  surely 
nothing  serious  could  befall  me  by  "  making  friends  "  with 
any  one,  and  determined  to  know  the  meaning  of  it  all,  I 
agreed.    So  he  led  me  to  the  centre  of  the  room  (there  was 
only  one  in  the  house),  the  others  formed  a  circle  around  us 
and  the  old  chief  stood  before  us.    Washington  gave  him  a 
ten  cent  piece  and  looked  significantly  at  me.    I  fumbled  in 
my  pocket  for  a  similar  coin,  and  gave  it  also  to  the  chief.  He 
exchanged  the  two  and  returned  them  to  us.    He  then  ad- 
dressed us  in  what  seemed,  from  his  earnestness  and  fife,  to  be 
words  of  eloquence,  and  as  he  proceeded  the  crowd  around  us 
would  at  times  give  a  great  simultaneous  grunt,  accompanied 
by  one  slap  of  the  hands,  or  a  stentorian  "  yah  !  yah  ! "  that 
seemed  to  come  from  a  single  throat.    Finally  he  ceased,  and 
then  they  broke  out  into  a  song  of  wild  and  curious  melody, 
which  was  accompanied  by  rapid  movements  of  the  arms,  legs, 
and  whole  body.    This  ended  the  ceremony  ;  and  then  Wash- 
ii)gton  began  to  tell  me,  as  well  as  lie  could,  wliat  the  old  chief 
hud  said.    He  had  reminded  ils  how  bad  a  thing  was  hatred, 
a^d  how  much  sori'osv  it  had  brought  upon  their  people.  Espe- 
cially he  referred  to  tlic  necessity  of  peace  and  good-will  be- 
tween Indian  and  whiteman.    They  were  once  enemies  and 
slew  each  other,  but  lu;  was  glad  they  were  at  peace  now,  and 
was  peculiarly  pleased  to  see  two  men,  one  from  eacli  race, 
pledging  tiieir  faith  to  eacli  other.    We  promised,  he  said,  to 
help  eaoh  other  in  time  of  trouble,  to  wait  npou  each  other  if 
sickne.*s  came,  to  defend  each  other  from  the  wrongs  of  ill- 
minded  men,  and  whoever  died  first  was  to  leave  the  other  his 
good  clothe.s.    Such,  in  effect,  was  the  old  man's  speecli. 

Otlier  friendships  were  then  pledged,  with  similar  cere- 
monies and  .songs,  while  I  looked  on  at  the  curious  scene.  I 
thought  what  all  tliis  might  have  come  to  if  the  cour.se  of  the 
world's  history  iiad  been  different,  wliat  a  literature  might 
h  ive  sprung  from  the  songs  of  such  ceremonies  as  these,  and 
how  the  "  river  of  willows  "  might  have  been  immortalized  in 
it.  But  the  old  men  sat  gloomily  in  the  corners,  and  the  little 
children  played  innocently  around  their  mothers,  as  tijeir  an- 
cestors migiit  have  done  a  hundred  years  ago  in  the  forests  of 
New  York,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  rlreaming  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  would-be  philosopher  among  them. 

A  glance  at  my  watch  told  me  it  was  tiaie  to  leave,  so  I 
shook  hands  with  my  old  "  new  friend  "  and  with  the  chief 
who  had  spoken  to  us  ;  then,  bidding  the  otiiers  good-night,  I 
left  them  to  themselves.  Yes,  good-night,  str.mge  people,  good- 
night I  for  is  it  not  a  deep  dark  night  tliat  .settles  down  upon 
you?  That  was  but  a  feeble,  wandering  ray  from  out  the 
sunnier  past,  that  friend-making  feast  of  yours,  a  last  faint 
throb  of  an  older  life  that  once  beat  loud  and  strong  ! 

I  passed  down  the  winding  path  again,  through  the  weeds 
and  grass,  and  crossed  the  river  in  the  light  of  the  moon,  that 
seemed  to  fall  coldly,  yet  sadly,  on  the  neglected  fields  behind 
me,  but  brightly  and  cheerfully  on  the  pleasant,  quiet  farms 
of  the  industrious  whiteman. 

In  September  I  happened  to  meet  the  old  chief  again.  He 
recognized  me  instantly,  and  asked  how  I  had  been  since 


spring.  In  return,  I  enquired  about  liis  health,  and  asked  if 
they  had  had  any  more  feasts  for  making  friends.  "  Yes,"  he 
said,  "  a  week  ago  we  had  another  ;  all  there  but  the  white 
brother.    Why  was  not  tlie  white  brother  there  ? " 

Alu. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Tennyson  has  been  sufiering  from  rheumatic  gout  for  over 
a  month,  and  is  beginning  to  fail  and  to  show  his  age. 

A  second  edition  of  "Essays  in  Criticism,"  by  the  late 
Matthew  Arnold,  is  announced  for  this  week.  The  list  of 
contents  includes  "  The  Study  of  Pootry:  Milton,  Gray,  Keats, 
Wordsworth,  Byron,  Shelley,  Tolstoi,  and  Amiel." 

"William  Shakespeare:  A  Literary  Biography,"  by  Dr. 
Karl  Elze,  translated  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz,  ought  to  be  an 
excellent  work.  It  has  been  most  favourably  criticized  in 
England,  and  is  said  to  deserve  to  rank  as  a  standard  on  the 
great  dramatist. 

In  a  new  edition  of  Wordsworth's  poems,  which  is  to  be 
published  by  MacMillan  &  Co.  before  the  close  of  the  year, 
will  appear  a  hitherto  unpublished  poem  of  about  seven  hun- 
dred lines  entitled  "  The  Recluse."  At  the  same  time  they 
will  issue  a  volume  under  the  title  "  Wordsworthiana,"  con- 
sisting of  a  selection  of  papers  read  before  the  Wordsworth 
Society.  Mattliew  Arnold,  Lord  Coleridge,  R.  H.  Hutton, 
James  Russell  Lowell,  and  Lord  Houghton  are  among  the 
contrilmtois. 

A  stoi-y  in  the  current  number  of  Blackwood's,  called  "  Aut 
Diabulus  aut  Nihil  :  The  Story  of  an  Hallucination,"  has 
been  exciting  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  Paris,  where  doubts 
are  expressed  wiiether  the  tale  is  altogether  a  product  of  the 
imagination.  Some  year's  ago  a  popular  preacher  of  rather 
decided  freethinking  tendencies,  after  delivering  an  eloquent 
sermon  on  the  personality  of  Satan,  in  which  he  did  not 
believe,  had  his  ideal  corrected  by  a  personal  interview  with 
his  Satanic  Majesty.  The  wiseacres  even  go  so  far  as  to  give 
the  names  of  the  leading  characters  and  are  greatly  exercised 
over  the  identity  of  the  author,  who  has,  so  far  at  least,  suc- 
cessfully hidden  himself  behind  the  mystic  letters  X.  Z. 

De  Quincey's  "  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-Eater  "  is 
a  fine  philosophical  criticism  of  many  interesting  phases  of  life, 
combined  with  curious  .speculations  given  with  a  charming 
confidence  in  the  reader.  The  style  is  delightful,  ornate,  yet 
lucid,  and  very  refreshing.  One's  curiosity,  however,  is  not 
altogether  satisfied  with  regard  to  the  minutiae  of  the  divine 
but  dangerous  drug. 

A  book  interesting  to  tiie  admirers  of  Dante  Gabriel  Ros.setti 
as  poet  and  painter  will  shortly  appear  in  London,  under  the 
probable  title  of  "  D.  G.  Rossetti  as  Designer  and  Writer  ■" 
notes  by  W.  M.  Rossetti.  This  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
gi-eat  poet-painter  from  his  surviving  brother  will  be  a  series  of 
details  given  in  semi-narrative  form  of  the  works  in  literature 
and  art  of  Rossetti.  The  details  of  method  of  work,  and  all 
the  delightful  incidents  and  whims  of  .a  life  that  a  brother 
would  have  so  many  opportunities  of  recording,  will  serve  ad- 
mirably in  guiding  us  to  form  an  accurate  knowledge  of  his 
personality.  There  is  one  intended  project  in  the  work,  how- 
ever, to  which  we  must  take  strong  and  indignant  objection. 
All  who  have  trodden  through  the  poetical  mazes  of  that  mar- 
vellous sonnet-sequence,  "The  House  of  Life,"  must  learn 
with  anger  that  the  wonderful  imagination  on  which  the  poem 
rears  itself  is  to  be  strained  through  the  cold  medium  of  a 
critic's  explanatory  prose.  The  thoughtful  editor  intends  to 
parody  his  brotlier's  verse  in  prosy  paraphrase. 
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THE  CLAIMS  OF  NATIONALITY. 

The  recent  appointment  of  Professor  Ashley  to  the  Chair  of 
Political  Science  afforded  the  President  an  opportunity  to  refer 
in  terms  of  strong  disapproval  to  the  cry,  "  Canada  for  the 
Canadians,"  often  raised  by  interested  parties  when  such  ap- 
pointments are  to  be  made.  With  the  "  Know-Nothing"  spirit, 
as  manifested  in  college  affairs,  we  have  no  sympathy.  Than 
such  a  spirit,  as  Dr.  Wilson  forcibly  said,  none  more  mis- 
chievous can  be  imagined.  To  gratify  the  ambition  of  an 
individual,  it  would  sacrifice  the  interests  of  a  generation. 

An  anonymous  correspondent  of  a  city  daily  has  ventured 
again  to  raise  this  question  of  the  claims  of  nationality  in 
coanection  with  the  choice  of  a  man  to  fill  the  Chair  of  Eng- 
lish, to  be  endowed — as  he  believes — by  the  City  of  Toronto. 
In  the  opinion  of  "A  Graduate,"  the  choice  should  be  made 
from  among  Canadian  applicants  for  the  position. 

Assuming,  with  "  A  Graduate," — and  we  shall  indeed  be 
glad  if  the  assumption  prove  correct, — that  a  part  at  least  of 
the  city's  grant  of  six  thousand  dollars  will  go  to  make  more 
adequate  provision  for  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  Univer- 
.sity,  we  are  disposed  to  agree  to  a  certain  extent  with  liis  con- 
clusions, however  we  may  disagi-ee  with  some  of  his  premises. 
While  it  is,  indeed,  folly  to  claim  that  tlie  mere  accident  of 
Canadian  birth  should  weigli  in  fa\'0ur  of  one  applicant  when 
set  against  the  superior  qualifications  of  another,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  relative  qualifications  of  opposing  can- 
didates are  themselves  affected  by  dilfei'ences  of  mental  trainr 
ing,  and  that  it  is  possible  tiiat  tlie  man  who  has'  been  all  his 
life  subjected  to  Canadian  social  and  intellectual  influences 
may  be  more  acceptable  to,  and  hence  more  efl'ective  among, 
Canadian  students.  In  the  case  of  mathematics  or  classics, 
or  indeed  of  most  subjects  taught  in  the  University,  this  fact 
has  little  significance.  But  with  the  teaching  of  English  the 
case  is  different.  The  business  of  a  Professor  of  English  and 
English  Literature  in  a  Canadian  University  must  be  not 
mainly  the  mechanical  dissection  of  word  and  sentence  and 
paragraph  in  the  works  of  our  great  authors  ;  not  mainly  the 
dull  drilling  of  wearied  students  in  the  facts  of  literary  his- 
tory, but  the  cultivation  in  the  minds  of  the  undergraduates 
of  that  taste  for  literature  which  we  so  sadly  lack,  and  of  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  best  work  of  the  be-^t  English 
men  of  letters,  and,  finally  and  chiefly,  tlie  fostering  of  true 
and  high  literary  aspirations,  which  will  display  themselves  in 
the  after-work  of  the  students  themselves. 

To  say  that  all  this  may  be  best  done  by  the  most  eminent 
scholar,  be  he  English,  American,  or  Canadian,  is  no  solution 
of  the  question.  Granting  that  in  England  or  the  United 
States  men  may  be  found  of  spirit  sufficiently  cosmopolitan  to 
rise  above  mere  local  feeling  and  inspire  our  students  with  an 
enthusiasm"  for  literary  pursuits  in  general,  wiiich  would 
in  time  find  expression  in  a  form  peculiarly  Canadian,  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  such  a  man  can  be  lured  from  his  native 
haunts  by  the  pecuniary  attractions  of  the  post  here  vacant. 
The  brilliant  foreigners  of  whom  we  hear  so  much  are  not  to 
be  had  in  profusion  at  $3,000  a  head. 

But,  further,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  such  enthusiasm  can  be 
most  easily  aroused  Vjy  one  who,  from  the  very  circum.stances 
of  his  life,  from  long  intercourse  with  Canadians  of  all  classes, 
has  learned  to  appreciate  more  fully  that  Canadian  feeling 


which  is,  moreover,  his  own  by  right  of  birth  ?  Is  it  not  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  such  a  man,  understanding  the  Cana- 
dian point  of  view,  and  yet  of  no  merely  sectional  sympathy, 
might  be  of  infinite  service  as  an  instructor  of  Canadian 
youth  1  And,  if  it  be  possible  to  secure  not  a  Canadian 
merely,  but  a  Canadian  whose  qualifications  will  compare  fa- 
vourably with  those  of  any  present  or  probable  applicants, — 
one  whose  scholarship  is  unquestioned,  whose  literary  taste  is 
above  suspicion,  whose  teaching  abilities  are  proven,  and  whose 
position  as  a  writer  is  assured  among  the  literary  men  of  the 
English-speaking  world, — if  all  this  be  possible  (and  we  are 
convinced  it  is)  there  should  be  no  hesitation.  The  kindlier 
sympathy  between  teacher  and  taught,  the  clearer  under- 
standing by  each  of  the  other's  point  of  view,  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  pursuit  of  letters  in  Canada  in  the  national 
recognition  of  our  foremost  litterateur, — these  are  considera- 
tions which,  in  this  case,  give  some  colour  at  least  to  the  claims 
of  nationality. 


LIFE,  CULTURE  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

At  the  recent  Convocation  of  Queen's  University  Professor 
Watson  delivered  a  most  instructive  address  on  the  aims  and 
objects  of  a  university  with  a  particular  application  to  Cana- 
dian colleges.  Dr.  Watson  admirably  defined  a  university  as 
"the  mediator  between  the  past  and  the  future,  the  life  of 
thought  and  the  life  of  action,  the  individual  and  the  race," 
and  pointed  out  with  clearness  what  really  constitutes  the  proper 
sphere  of  university  work. 

While  acknowledging  that  even  the  highest  culture  may  be 
obtainable  outside  of  universities,and  that  many  men  of 
genius  have  owed  nothing  to  the  direct  teaching  of  universities. 
Dr.  Watson  truly  says  that  the  culture  so  obtained  is  often 
obtained  "only  V)y  a  useless  expenditure  of  energy,"  and  that 
the  most  of  us  ought  not  "  to  handicap  ourselves  at  the 
start,  but  rather  to  assume  that  having  no  claim  to  the  rank 
of  genius,  we  have  no  claim  to  be  a  law  to  ourselves."  And 
why  1  Because  :  "  the  narrow  expei-ience  of  the  individual 
needs  to  be  supplemented  by  the  wider  experience  of  the  race, 
and  only  he  who  has  taken  pains  to  enter  sympathetically  into 
this  wider  experience  can  hope  to  live  a  complete  life,"  and 
again  because  :  "  The  result  of  this  wide  culture,  if  it  is  pur- 
sued in  the  right  spirit,  is  to  make  a  man  look  at  things  from 
a  large  and  unselfish  point  of  view,  and  to  call  up  in  him  a 
passion  for  a  higher  national,  social,  and  individual  life." 

We  have  referred  to  thisaddi'ess  because  it  emphasizes  a  fact 
too  often  lost  sight  of,  viz.,  that  theacquisition  of  what  is  often 
sneeringly  called  "  culture  " — has  a  vei  y  practical  bearing  on 
national  life  and  character.  Dr.  Watson  does  not  at  all  under- 
value nor  ignore  the  so-called  "practical  "  tendency  of  modern 
education,  but  points  out  that  "  the  work  of  a  university  is  not 
to  supply  men  with  useful  information,  or  to  provide  them 
with  a  valuable  intellectual  gymnastic,  or  even  to  make  them 
skilful  in  their  vocation."  He  admits  that  "  a  university  of  the 
proper  type  cannot  fail  to  do  all  these  things,  but  it  will 
do  so  because  it  aims  at  something  more  and  higher."  And 
this  "  .something,"  this  "  culture  "  aims  to  produce  "  noble, 

intelligent   unselfish  men  to  lift  men  to  an  altitude 

where  they  shall  be  able  to  contemplate  human  life  as  an 
organic  whole,  ruled  by  the  idea  of  order  and  law,  and  where 
they  shall  be  moved  as  by  a  divine  constraint  to  consecrate 
their  livesto  the  common  weal."  If  this  is,  and  we  firmly  believe 
it  to  be,  the  goal  of  modern  culture,  then  that  selfish  and  nar- 
row view  of  life  which  denies  to  culture  any  pi'actical  utility, 
is  a  most  mistaken  and  mischievous  one. 


NEEDS  OF  CANADIAN  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  practical  suggestions  contained  in  Professor  Watson's 
recent  address  are  worthy  of  notice.  He  states  some  truths 
which  may  be  unpleasant  reading  to  those  who  are  prone  to 
regard  our  educational  system  with  a  large  but  uncritical 
complacency.  The  points  touched  upon  are  not  altogether 
new  to  readers  of  The  Varsity,  but  we  are  glad  to  reinforce 
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our  previously -expressed  opinions  with  the  authority  of  so  com- 
petent a  critic  as  Dr.  Watson. 

And  the  first  point  is  this  :  That  our  universities  have 
been  most  inadequately  equipped.  Whatever  causes  have  con- 
tributed to  this  state  of  affairs  in  the  case  of  denominational 
colleges,  no  such  excuses  as  may  be  made  on  their  behalf  will 
apply  to  the  Provincial  University.  However,  the  day  of 
small  things  is  drawing  to  a  close,  we  hope,  and  a  new  era  is 
beginning,  in  which  our  university  may  be  enabled  to  fulfil  to 
the  fullest  extent  lier  mission  in  this  Province.  Dr.  Watson 
says  there  is  good  hope  that  Canadian  universities  are  now 
entering  upon  a  fuller  life,  that  our  universities  are  gradually 
becoming  easier  in  their  financial  condition,  and  have  begun  to 
add  to  their  teaching  staffs.  All  this  is  true,  but  there  is 
ample  room  yet  for  improvement, 

The  next  point  is  that  little  or  no  provision  is  made  for 
post-graduate  study  in  Canadian  universities,  and  that  "when 
our  young  men  liave  wished  to  carry  their  studies  to  a  higher- 
point  they  have  been  forced  to  go  to  tlie  universities  of  the 
old  world,  or  to  those  universities  of  the  new  world  where 
a  higher  conception  of  the  vocation  of  tlie  scholars  has  pre- 
vailed." 

Dr.  Watson  next  refers  to  an  undoubted  fact,  and  one 
which  The  Varsity  has  repeatedly  called  attention  to,  and 
it  is  this  :  "That  tlie  first  two  years  of  a  Canadian  student 
are  usually  spent  in  doing  work  that  ouglit  to  have  been 
done,  and  we  may  hope  will  yet  be  done,  in  the  High  School." 
In  plain  English,  that  the  requirements  for  matriculation  are 
too  meagre,  the  training  inadequate  and  the  standards  too  low 
to  permit  of  the  universities  taking  up  the  educational  work 
of  their  matriculants  at  the  proper  stage,  and  crowning  the 
work  with  post-graduate  courses.  Tliis  is  a  serious  charge  to 
make,  and  yet  it  is  one  which  is  but  too  evident  to  those 
who  have  taken  even  a  superficial  glance  at  our  educational 
system. 

To  meet  this  difficulty.  Dr.  Watson  practically  endorses  the 
plan  wiiich  Thk  Varsity  lias  been  urging  upon  tlie  acceptance 
of  the  University  autliorities  of  the  Piovince  for  years  pa.st, 
viz.  :  The  appointment  of  a  University  commission,  pennau- 
ent  or  otherwise,  "  for  the  purpose  of  enquiring  wliether  our 
matriculation  e.vaminations  might  not  be  made  more  rational 
than  they  now  are,  and  for  the  discussion  of  all  questions 
affecting  the  interests  of  liigher  education."  We  cannot  too 
strongly  sujiport  tliis  proposition,  and  unite  with  Dr.  Watson  in 
hoping  for  its  speedy  realization. 

One  other  point  not,  however,  touched  upon  by  Dr.  Wat- 
son, occurs  to  us  in  this  connection.  It  is  tliii  :  That  from 
time  to  time  our  Professors  and  Lecturers  siiould  be  given 
leave  of  absence  for  a  year  at  a  time,  for  tiie  purpose  of  travel, 
research,  study  and  rest.  It  is  impo.ssible  to  expect  that 
teacliers  and  scholars  will  be  able  to  keep  theinselvei  abreast 
of  tlie  latest  and  l)est  results  of  modern  research  and  scliolai- 
ship  if  they  ai'e  not  given  the  opportunities  of  making  acquain- 
tiince  with  them  at  first  hand  from  time  to  time.  Nothing 
can  or  ever  will  take  the  place  of  personal  contact  with  the 
life  and  learning  of  other  lands,  and  what  might  result  in 
temporary  inconvenience  would  ultimately  be  amply  compen- 
sated for  in  increased  efficiency  and  enthusiasm.  In  several 
of  the  leftding  colleges  of  the  United  States  such  a  .system  has 
been  tried  with  the  very  best  results.  It  is  worthy  of  trial 
here  in  Ontario. 


THE  ORIENTAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  announcement  has  just  been  made  that  Mr.  J.  M. 
Hirschfelder  h;is  retired  from  the  Lectureship  in  the  Oriental 
Department,  and  that  he  will  lie  succeeded  by  Dr.  McCurdy, 
who  now  receives  the  rank  of  a  Professor  in  the  Uni\'er- 
sity. 

We  cannot  allow  the  occasion  to  pass  without  paying  our 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  vencraV)le  gentleman  who,  after  a 
continuous  ser\ice  of  considerably  over  forty  years,  now  re- 
tires from  a  department  over  which  he  has  presided  with  such 


acceptance  for  so  long  a  time.  Mr.  Hirschfelder's  has  been  a 
familiar  figure  in  University  circles  for  well-nigh  half-a-cen- 
tury,  during  which  time  he  has  had  many  of  the  present  gene- 
ration of  the  clergy  of  this  Province  as  his  pupils,  and  has 
.';een  his  department  of  study  grow  in  importance  and  in  public 
estimation,  from  humble  beginnings  till  its  recent  recognition 
as  a  separate  graduating  department  in  the  University.  Dur- 
ing his  occupancy  of  the  Lectureship  in  Oriental  Literature, 
Mr.  Hirschfelder  has  published  some  original  works,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  "  An  Essay  on  the  Spirit  and  Cha- 
racteristics of  Hebrew  Poetry,"  a  new  translation  of  Genesis, 
with  notes,  and  a  Defence  of  the  Scriptures,  being  a  reply  to 
Bishop  Colenso's  Book  on  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of 
Josliua."  Mr.  Hirschfelder  retires,  carrying  with  him  the 
respect  and  goodwill  of  his  colleagues  and  his  students,  who 
unite,  we  are  sure,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  long  be  spared  to 
enjoy  his  well-earned  rest.  Dr.  McCurdy,  who  succeeds  him, 
is  well  qualified  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  new  Department, 
and  will  doubtless  be  able  to  accomplish  much  towards  increas- 
ing the  popularity  of  the  study  of  Orientals. 


A  DRAMATIC  CLUB. 

At  divers  times  in  the  history  of  the  University  amateur 
theatricals  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  undergraduates, 
and  more  especially  of  those  connected  with  the  various  socie- 
ties. But,  though  plans  for  successful  organization  have  been 
projected,  and  have  even  occasionally  attained  a  transitory 
fulfilment,  such  as  in  the  ever-to-be-remembered  representation 
of  Antiyone  under  the  auspices  of  the  Glee  Club,  nothing  of 
a  permanent  nature  in  this  line  lias  been  established  among 
our  college  institutions.  Of  late,  however,  a  laudable  interest 
in  the  Thespian  art  has  made  itself  manifest  in  our  midst,  and 
we  think  that  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  the  taking  of  active 
and  energetic  measures  towards  the  realization  of  the  hopes 
of  the  past  and  the  projects  of  the  present. 

Could  not  a  Theatrical  Society  be  formed,  eitlier  by  a  union 
of  the  Literary  Society  and  tlie  Modern  Language  Club,  or  on 
a  separate  basis,  the  members  of  which  should  give,  on  periodic 
and  suitable  occasions,  representations  of  the  modern  drama? 
What  is  there  to  prevent  the  immense  impulse  to  university 
social  life,  and  the  direct  benefit  to  the  students  individually, 
which  would  be  the  natural  result  of  the  formation  of  such  a 
society  1 

Moreover,  among  the  accoiiqilishiiients  which  go  to  sweeten 
life  and  make  their  possessor  socially  popular,  histrionic  al>ility 
as  displayed  in  amateur  dramatic  performance  is  no  small  or 
despicable  factor.  A  recent  writer  accuses  the  collegian  of 
"  living  educationally  in  the  past "  when  he  enters  the  larger 
sphere  of  life.  This  may  be  true  if  the  latter  creates  for 
himself  a  little  world  of  his  own,  of  which  the  inhabitants  are 
his  books  and  himself,  but  not  if,  while  acquiring  his  know- 
ledge of  arts  and  sciences,  he  neglects  not  the  social  duties 
which  are  his,  and  the  infinite  advantage  and  pleasure  wlueli 
may  lie  his  if  he  will.  The  cultivation  of  this  histrionic  ability 
is  certain  to  develop  also  critical  acumen  with  reference  to  the 
professionally-enacted  drama,  and,  l)y  analogy,  to  the  broader 
dr-ama  of  life  which  is  being  played  with  greater  oi'  less  skill 
to  its  ends  of  joy  and  sorrow  around  us  every  day.  In  fact, 
the  result  of  such  culture  is  the  acquisition  of  an  intellectual 
habit  of  thought  which  should  help  us  in  grappling  with  and 
solving  the  later  problems  of  real  life. 

On  this  subject  of  theatricals  The  Varsity  hjr,s  expressed 
itself  before,  has  always  cast  its  vote  in  favour  of  such  feasible 
plans  as  have  been  suggested,  and  has  endeavoured,  as  best  it 
might,  to  stimulate  the  ardour  of  any  movement  in  this  di- 
rection. We  still  think  that  a  dramatic  society,  if  founded, 
would  prove  a  source  of  endless  enjoyment ;  and  we  hope  that 
the  interest  of  the  students  will  not  diminish,  but  increase 
until  the  idea  shall  assume  a  palpable  form  in  actual  organiza- 
tion. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  communications  from  our  readers 
on  this  subject. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  Editors  are  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  correspond- 
ents.   No  notice  will  be  taken  of  unsigned  contributions. 

THE  GYMNASIUM. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Varsity  ; 

Sirs, — Allow  me  through  your  columns  to  launch  a  modest 
suggestion  for  the  consideration  of  authority.  We  are  without 
a  gymnasium.  Could  not  arrangements  be  made  with  the 
authorities  of  the  city  Y.M.C.A.  whereby  the  sum  at  present 
contributed  by  the  students  for  the  support  of  a  gymnasium 
which  is  no  more,  should  be  transferred  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  gymnasium  with  the  understanding  that  all  members 
of  athletic  organizations  connected  with  the  College  be  admitted 
as  members  of  tliat  gymnasium  without  charge,  and  that  other 
students  wishing  to  join  be  permitted  to  do  so  on  payment  of 
say  $1.00?  The  numbers  of  those  who  are  members  of  athletic 
organizations  is  small  and  of  those  others  who  would  join  still 
smaller.  The  scheme,  therefore,  would  be  fair  to  the  Y.M.C.A. 
Viewed  from  our  standpoint  it  would  be  an  easy  way  out  of  a 
bad  hole.  J.  J.  Ferguson. 


A  PROFESSOR   OF    ENGLISH    LANGUAGE  AND 
LITERATURE. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Varsity  : 

Sirs, — It  is  a  reasonable  thing  to  ask  that  an  applicant  for 
any  professor's  chair  should  have  some  natural  aptitude  for 
teaching.  It  will  not  do  that  he  merely  knows  certain  things  ; 
he  should  be  able  to  teach  them.  Else  he  is  not  a  professor, 
however  great  a  scholar.  Knowing  is  not  the  essence  of  the 
term  professor.  The  university  governors  should  not  engage  a 
man  for  knowing,  but  teaching.  Some  persons  object  to  re- 
garding a  college  professor  as  a  teacher.  Yet,  whatever  else 
he  may  be,  he  should  certainly  be  that.  And  a  term  that  is 
applicable  to  Socrates  and  Confucius,  Emerson  and  Carlyle,  is 
good  enough  for  my  purpose  here.  There  has  not  been  any 
attention  paid  to  this  requirement  heretofore  in  University 
College,  and  this  may  have  been  the  chief  reason  why  our 
University  authorities  have  been  called  on  to  compel  attend- 
ance at  college  lectures  which  have  not  sufficient  vitality  in 
J}hem  to  attract  or  benefit  students.  It  is  a  ridiculous  anomaly 
in  our  educational  system  that  no  one  is  allowed  without  proper 
qualifications  as  a  teacher  to  take  cliarge  of  even  an  infant 
class  in  our  public  schools,  while  professors  are  often  engaged 
for  our  colleges  who  are  utterly  devoid  of  the  teaching  faculty. 

The  title  of  the  proposed  new  chair  in  Toronto  University 
implies  that  the  person  chosen  to  fill  it  should  have  special 
ability  in  each  of  the  two  depai'tments  of  Language  and  Litera- 
ture. Tlie  danger  is  that  in  making  the  appointment  the  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  departments  of  the  subject  will  be 
lost  sight  of.  And  so  a  linguist  may  be  appointed  who  is  not 
a  literary  scholar,  or  a  litterateur  who  is  not  a  linguist. 

The  terms  language  and  literature  ai'e  frequently  so  loosely 
employed  that  it  is  pardonable  to  lay  stress  here  upon  the 
difference  between  them.  Briefly  then,  literature  is  the  ex- 
pression of  life  and  experience,  language  is  but  the  instrument 
of  'that  expression.  Literature  is  the  building,  made  in  beauty 
or  fitted  for  noble  uses  ;  language  is  the  rough  material  with 
which  the  building  was  constructed. 

A  professor  of  the  English  language  and  literature,  therefore, 
has  two  functions  to  perform  and  he  requires  special  knowledge 
and  ability  in  two  departments  of  thought.  He  must  have  a 
thorough  scientific  knowledge  of  tfie  language  as  it  now  is  and 
as  it  has  been  so  far  back  as  history  takes  us.  He  should, 
moreover,  have  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  cognate  tongues 
to  be  able  to  draw  upon  them  readily  for  pi'oof  or  illustration. 

But  as  a  professor  of  English  literature  his  qualifications 
must  be  quite  of  another  order.  The  simplest  requirement  in 
this  case  is  a  large  fund  of  available  information  of  a  general 
nature,  respecting  the  greater  English  writers  and  their  works. 
A  rarer  and  more  indispensable  faculty  is  an  independent 
critical  judgment,  the  ability  to  estimate  the  real  value  of  any 
literary  production.  The  professor  must  speak  with  the 
authority  of  personal  knowledge  and  conviction  and  not  as  a 
mere  phonogr-aphic  echo  of  European  critics.  But  the  highest 
and  rarest  qualification  is  the  possession  of  ci'eative  power,  a 
strong,  original  literary  energy,  asserting  and  embodying  itself 
in  forceful  words. 


While  allowing  due  place  to  the  analytical  and  critical  study 
of  literature,  one  can  easily  see  that  the  tendency  is  to  attach 
too  much  importance  to  this  division  of  the  subject.  Not 
many  years  since  the  study  of  literature  consisted  merely  in 
committing  to  memory  the  history  of  literary  men  and  the 
opinions  of  critics  upon  their  writings.  Afterwards  authors' 
texts  were  prescribed,  but  they  have  been  used  mainly  as  a 
basis  for  philological  and  rhetorical  notes  which  were  also  to 
be  committed  to  memory  by  the  learner.  Little  if  any  attempt 
has  been  made  hitherto  to  develop  original  literary  taste  in  the 
student  or  to  draw  out  and  cultivate  his  own  powers  of  ex- 
pression. It  is  time  for  a  change.  We  have  had  enough  of 
analysis  and  criticism  by  themselves  ;  let  us  now  have  as  well 
some  construction  and  creation. 

This  last  quality,  the  ability  to  write  with  imagination  and 
power,  is  so  far  exceptional  among  applicants  for  professor- 
ships in  English,  that  the  men  in  whose  gift  these  offices  are, 
have  come  to  overlook  it  altogether.  This  is  surely  a  great 
mistake.  If  we  want  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  any  other 
art  we  look  for  a  master  to  whom  we  may  listen.  Our  respect 
and  admiration  for  what  he  can  do  in  his  art  adds  immeasur- 
able force  to  whatever  he  may  say  about  it.  The  dullest  in- 
tellect receives  inspiration  from  the  mere  presence  and 
example  of  such  a  man. 

Especially  now  is  there  need  for  a  man  of  recognized  liter- 
ary power  in  the  chair  of  English  in  our  university.  Canada 
has  now  reaclisd  a  stage  in  her  growth  when  a  rich  and  varied 
original  literature  is  not  only  a  desire  but  a  possibility.  There 
are  numberless  new  phases  of  life  and  character  among  us  ; 
the  aspects  of  nature  manifested  in  our  country  are  fresh  in 
beauty  and  infinite  in  variety  ;  incidents  of  romance  and 
adventure  wait  everywhere  to  be  told  in  story  and  in  poem, — 
abundant  material  here  surely  for  a  native  literature. 

There  is,  too,  a  feeling  in  the  air  thitherward,  a  new  impulse 
and  desire  among  many  young  Canadians  to  mould  this 
material  into  adequate  literary  forms,  strong  and  beautiful. 
This  aspiration  it  is  plainly  the  highest  duty  of  our  provincial 
university  to  foster  and  direct.  This  can  best  be  done  by 
placing  a  proper  person  in  the  chair  of  English.  The  time 
and  the  opportunity  have  arrived.    Where  is  the  man  ? 

A.  Stevenson. 


A  DRAMATIC  CLUB. 
To  the  Editors  o/Thb  Varsity  : — 

Sirs, — It  has  at  difl^'erent  times  during  the  last  few  years 
been  proposed  in  your  columns  to  organize  a  College  Dra- 
matic Club,  but  nothing  has  been  done.  Hence  I  venture 
to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  subject  again. 
The  benefits  of  such  a  club  are  so  ol)vious  as  almost  to 
need  nothing  said  of  them.  Any  one  who  remembers  the 
representation,  some  six  years  ago,  of  the  Antigone,  will 
remember  what  a  good  training  in  music,  elocution,  and 
gesture  those  fellows  got  who  took  part  in  it,  not  to  speak  at 
length  of  a  by  no  means  unimportant  consideration — the  good 
comradeship  promoted  by  such  an  organization.  The  study  of 
dramatic  literature,  whether  it  were  the  Elizabethan  or  later 
writers  that  should  be  taken  up,  would  be  a  great  help  in  En- 
glish. But,  while  the  benefits  are  so  obvious,  there  are  also 
difficulties  which  must  be  met,  and  that  in  a  fair  way. 

1st,  There  will  bean  objection  on  the  part  of  nota  fewstudents 
on  the  score  of  work.  Of  course,  we  come  here  to  attend  to 
that  first  of  all,  but  we  must  I'emember  that  all  our  training  is 
not  received  in  lecture-rooms,  and  tlin,t  it  is  the  study  that  we 
do  ourselves  that  benefits  us,  not  that  which  is  done  for  us. 
Besides,  if  standard  plays  ai-e  taken  up  (and  none  else  should 
be),  the  work  might  be  made  to  tell  even  at  examinations. 

2nd.  The  time  required  for  meetings  would,  with  that  re- 
quired for  other  societies,  be  a  serious  consideration  to  many  ; 
but,  if  the  club  is  properly  managed,  the  time  would  not  be  lost. 

3rd.  1  am  not  concerned  at  present  about  the  argument  for 
or  against  the  theatre,  for  none  of  the  features  rightly  deemed 
objectionable  by  many  could  have  a  place  in  such  an  organi- 
zation. One  of  the  largest  guarantors  for  the  performance  of 
the  Antigone  was  a  gentleman  well  known  in  religious  and 
philanthropic  circles,  who  yet  could  see  nothing  inconsistent 
in  supporting  a  drama  presented  by  college  men,  though,  doubt- 
less, he  does  not  approve  of  the  theatre  as  it  now  is  conducted. 

D.  E.  G. 
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All  reports  from  Societies  must  reach  us  by  noon  on  Thursday 
to  insure  insertion. 


PROFESSOR  Ashley's  lecture. 
Professor  Ashley  delivered  his  inaugural  lecture  on  Friday, 
the  9th  inst.,  to  a  large  and  representative  audience  assembled 
in  Convocation  Hall.  The  subject  of  the  lecture  was  summed 
up  in  the  words,  "  What  is  Political  Science  ?  "  and  around 
this  text  the  Professor  skilfully  grouped  the  discussion  of  the 
most  prominent  questions  which  arise  in  the  study  of  political 
science.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  owing  to  the  well-known 
acoustic  properties  of  Convocation  Hall,  much  of  the  lecture 
was  lost  to  a  large  part  of  the  audience.  The  University  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  large  audience,  composed  as  it  was 
of  some  of  our  most  prominent  citizens,  which  attended  on 
this  occasion.  The  fact  that  the  fair  sex  was  not  deterred  by 
the  very  unfavourable  weather  from  taking  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  for  intellectual  enjoyment  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  comment. 


LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

The  139th  public  debate  of  the  Literary  Society  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  November  9th,  in  Convocation  Hall.  The 
weather  could  not  have  been  much  more  unpleasant,  but  there 
was  nevertheless  a  large  and  appreciati\  e  audience  present. 

Sir  Daniel  Wilson  occupied  the  ciiair. 

The  first  item  on  the  programme  was  a  selection  by  the 
Glee  Club,  "  A  Capital  Ship,"  which  was  enthusiastically  en- 
cored. 

The  President  then  gave  his  inaugural  address,  after  which 
Mr.  J.  D.  Spence  read  Tennyson's  "  Defence  of  Lucknow." 

The  Glee  Club  next  sang  "  Speed  Away,"  and  were  again 
encored. 

The  debate  followed  on  the  question,  "  Resolved, — That 
Canada  should  foster  a  military  spirit."  Messrs.  J.  N.  Elliott 
and  J.  J.  Ferguson  supported  tin;  resolution,  while  Messrs.  A. 
J.  Hunter  and  W.  G.  W.  Fortune  opposed  it.  The  Chairman, 
after  summing  up  the  debate,  gave  his  decision  in  favour  of 
the  attirmative.  The  First  Year  men  were  conspicuous  by 
their  absence,  owing  no  doubt  to  their  fear  of  liazing. 


MODER\  LAXGUAOE  CLUB. 

"  George  Eliot  and  her  Works  formed  the  subject  of  last 
Monday's  meeting  of  the  Club.  The  attendance,  especially  of 
the  lady  members,  was  large.  The  President  occupied  the 
chair. 

After  routine  business,  the  literary  programme  was  pro- 
ceeded with,  consisting  of  essays  by  Miss  Robertson  and  Mr. 
T.  D.  Dockray,  and  a  reading  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Hunter.  Miss 
Robertson  s  essay  was  perhaps  the  most  enjoyable  read  before 
the  club  this  year.  It  dealt  with  "  The  Mill  on  the  Floss," 
giving  a  good  rf.sunie  of  the  plot  and  an  excellent  analysis  of 
several  of  the  characters.  Mr.  Dockray 's  paper  on  "  Adam 
Bede,"  though  short,  was  well  written  and  interesting. 

A  motion  by  Mr.  Bonner,  seconded  by  Mr.  Rutiierford,  to 
hold  a  public  meeting  of  the  club  on  Monday,  Dec.  3rd  next, 
was  lost. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

THE  GYMNASIUM. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Senate  about  60  gradu- 
ates and  undergraduates  met  in  the  College  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall 
Saturday  evening,  10th  inst.,  to  discuss  the  club  scheme,  Vice- 
Chancellor  Mulock  in  the  chair.  An  encouraging  communi- 
cation was  read  from  Mr.  Creelman,  convener  of  the  com- 
mittee, expressing  re'.'ret  at  his  unavoidable  absence  and 
reporting  some  82400  in  suVjscriptions.  Prof.  Ramsay 
Wright's  cheque  for  s60  was  also  received.  In  view  of  the 
fact  as  explained  by  the  chairman  that  interest  at  6%  would 
be  allowed  on  subscriptions  deposited  with  the  Bursar  it  was 
mo^ed  by  Dr.  Acheson,  seconded  by  Dr.  Ferguson,  and 
resolved :  That  all  subscriptions  to  the  gymnasium  fund  be 
collected  as  soon  as  possible  and  paid  to  the  Bursar.  On 
motion  of  Messrs.  DesBaries  and  Peek  it  was  resolved  :  That 
Mr.  Creelman  be  requested  to  report  further  at  the  next 
meeting  the  progress  made  by  his  committee.    During  the 


evening  subscriptions  were  received  as  follows  :  The  chair- 
man, 1500;  Mr.  Barwick,  flOO;  Dr.  Reeve,  $60;  Dr.  Fergu- 
son, $.50  ;  Mr.  Dick,  if 50.  On  behalf  of  Prof.  Baker,  Prof. 
Dale  reported  f 500  from  the  faculty.  It  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Barwick,  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Ferguson  :  That  a  committee 
be  appointed  consisting  of  Profs.  Baker  and  Ramsay  Wright, 
Dr.  Ferguson,  Messrs.  Creelman,  Barwick,  W.  H.  Blake,  A. 
H.  Young  and  J.  J.  Ferguson  to  co-operate  with  the  general 
committee  already  appointed  to  obtain  subscriptions  in  Tor- 
onto and  vicinity  for  the  proposed  gynmasium,  and  to  report 
to  a  meeting  of  graduates  and  undergraduates  to  be  held  on 
Saturday,  November  24th,  at  8  o'clock,  p.m.,  and  that  the 
committee  have  power  to  add  to  their  number  and  that  Mr. 
Barwick  be  convener.  Several  speakers  protested  vigorously 
against  this  motion  on  the  ground  that  it  might  be  taken  for 
a  vote  of  censure  on  Mr.  Creelman's  committee,  but  on  Mr. 
Barwick  explaining  that  nothing  was  further  from  his  inten- 
tion the  motion  carried.    The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


The  University  College  Glee  Club,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Fairclough,  gave  an  excellent  entertainment  to  a  crowded 
audience  at  the  Asylum  on  Tuesday  evening.  The  patients 
and  undergraduates  were  mutually  pleased  with  the  affiiir, 


"  K  "  Company  paraded  23  file  strong  for  the  field-day  on 
Thursday  last.  The  regiment  travelled  to  High  Park,  and 
spent  the  day  in  manceuvring  and  field  exercises.  Owing  to 
the  beautiful  weatlier,  the  boys  spent  a  satisfactory  day ;  and 
if  the  appetite  with  which  the  contents  of  their  haversacks 
were  devoured  is  to  be  taken  as  a  criterion,  derived  consider- 
able benefit  from  the  day's  outing.  Tlie  officers  of  the  company 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  showing  the  company  has  made 
this  fall. 


RUGBY'  FOOTBALL. 

The  'Varsity  team  played  a  return  match  with  the  Torontos 
on  Saturday,  the  10th  inst.,  on  the  Toronto  grounds.  The 
game  was  a  very  fine  exhibition,  and  resulted,  after  a  close 
contest,  in  a  score  of  3 — 0  in  favour  of  the  'Varsity.  A  dis- 
pute arose  as  to  whether  this  score,  composed  of  a  safety  touch 
and  a  rouge,  was  sufficient  to  constitute  a  victory,  and  the 
question  has  been  referred  to  the  Union. 

The  annual  Rugby  match  between  the  'Varsity  and  Trinity 
Colleges  took  place  on  the  lawn  on  Tuesday,  the  13th  inst. 
In  the  first  half  the  'Varsity  had  considerably  the  best  of  the 
game,  scoring  9  points  to  nothing,  but  after  changing  ends 
the  contest  became  closer  and  only  1  point  was  added  to  the 
scqre.  The  bad  weather  which  has  prevailed  all  season  did 
not  fail  to  turn  up  on  this  occasion  in  the  shape  of  a  fog, 
which  considerably  obscured  the  game. 


Those  who  say  that  the  spirit  of  Residence  is  on  the  decline 
know  little  of  the  true  life  of  the  College.  Yesterday  these 
enterprising  inhabitants  of  the  east  wing  invited  the  remainder 
of  the  Association  Foot-ball  Club  to  meet  them,  and  after  a 
close  and  exciting  struggle  succeeded  in  defeating  them.  The 
greater  part  of  the  match  was  played  in  the  dark,  which 
prevented  the  spectators  from  distinguishing  much  of  the 
individual  play,  but  nevertheless  the  form  of  Scliemie  Watt 
kept  looming  up  continually  through  the  gloom,  disturbing 
the  equilibrium  of  his  less  sturdy  opponents,  or  charging  down 
the  field  with  the  ball  in  front  of  him.  The  two  Senklers, 
McClean  and  Carling  also  distinguished  themselves  amongst 
the  Residence  men,  while  for  the  outsiders  Peet,  Ball  and 
Forin  did  good  service. 

PERSONAL. 

W.  H.  Hunter,  '87,  J.  Ross,  '86,  C.  E.  Burkholder,  '86,  and 
W.  H.  Walker,  '85,  have  lately  passed  the  Second  Interme- 
diate Examination  of  the  Law  Society  of  Ontario. 

H.  C.  Boultbee,  '88,  has  passed  the  First  Intermediate  Ex- 
amination of  the  same  Society. 

We  learn  with  pleasure  that  Prof.  Montgomery,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dakota,  has  been  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Science  and  Letters  of  London,  Eng.  Professor'  Montgomery 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Toronto  in  1877,  and  has 
since  distinguished  himself  in  the  field  of  ethnological  research. 
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J.  A.  Taylor,  '87,  is  studying  law  in  tlie  city  in  tlie  office  of 
F.  McBride. 

W.  C.  Gemmell,  '91,  has  transferred  his  allegiance  to  Trinity 
College. 

The  following  graduates  and  undergraduates  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  have  successfully  passed  the  Solicitors'  exami- 
nation of  the  Law  Society  of  Ontario  : — Graduates  :  J.  A.  V. 
Preston,  W.  C.  Chisholm,  M.  S.  Mercer,  J.  Standish,  A.Collins, 
S.  A.  Henderson,  W.  E.  Thompson.  Undergraduates  :  T.  R. 
Ferguson,  F.  C.  Jarvis. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  NOTES. 

The  regular  Thursday  meeting  was  held  last  week,  under 
the  leadership  of  G.  W.  Robinson,  '90,  who  spoke  on  the  Vine 
and  the  Branches,  John  15. 

W.  H.  Harvey,  President  of  the  College  Y.M.C.A.,  repre- 
sented the  Association  as  delegate  at  the  Inter-collegiate  Mis- 
sionary Alliance  Convention  at  Cobourg  last  week,  and  read 
a  paper  on  Protestant  Missions  in  the  Papal  Countries  of 
Eui'ope. 

Week  of  Prayer. — The  programme  for  the  week  of  prayer, 
Nov.  11th  to  17th,  was  as  follows  :  — 

Sunday,  at  9.30 — Prayer  meeting,  led  by  John  Munro,  '88. 

Tuesday,  at  5. — Address  by  R.  P.  Wilder. 

Thursday,  at  9.30 — Addresses  by  Sir  D.  Wilson  and  R.  P. 
Wilder. 

R.  P.  Wilder,  who  addressed  the  association  on  missions  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  is  a  recent  graduate  of  Princeton, 
N.J.,  the  son  of  a  well-known  missionary,  the  friend  of  Mr. 
John  Forman,  who  visited  Toronto  some  two  years  ago,  and 
with  him  the  organizer  of  the  College  students'  missionary 
movement.  He  has  been  one  of  the  principal  speakers  at 
Northfield  for  three  years  past.  His  speeches  are  earnest  and 
eloquent. 

The  week  of  prayer  for  young  men  was  begun  on  Sunday 
morning  by  a  meeting  at  half-past  nine,  when  Jno.  Munro, 
Sciences  '89,  gave  an  address  on  prayer,  basing  his  remarks 
on  Matt.  6,  first  part — The  Lord's  Prayer.  The  main  points 
brought  out  were  that  prayer  was  to  be  made  daily,  to  be 
honestly  made,  to  be  offered  because  by  example  and  teaching 
Christ  showed  the  necessity  of  prayer,  and  because,  while  God 
knows  what  we  have  need  of  before  we  ask  Him,  He  wishes  us 
to  acknowledge  our  dependence  upon  Him. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Wilder,  B.A.  of  Princeton  and  of  Union  Semin- 
ary, after  visiting  McGill,  Queen's,  and  Cobourg,  arrived  in 
Toronto  on  Monday  night.  He  addressed  meetings  in  the 
various  Theological  Colleges,  at  the  University  Medical  School 
and  in  the  College  Y.M.C.A. 

On  Thanksgiving-day  morning,  with  Sir  Daniel  Wilson 
presiding,  Mr.  Wilder  spoke  of  the  countries  in  which  no  mis- 
sionaries, or  very  few,  are.  Among  these  are  Chili,  Bolivia, 
Argentine  Republic,  various  parts  of  Africa,  Arabia,  Thibet, 
Afghanistan,  Belucliistan,  Anani,  Mongolia  and  Siberia. 

The  second  part  of  the  address  was  on  the  crisis  in  the 
various  fields.  In  Japan  and  India  the  natives  are  giving  up 
their  old  religions  and  are  ready  to  take  what  is  put  before 
them.  Christianity  competes  with  a  reviving  Buddhism,  theo- 
sophy,  and  Western  freethought.  Therefore,  if  they  are  to 
be  Christianized  there  must  be  a  greater  activity  in  missionary 
work,  moi'e  men  must  be  sent  out.  In  South  America  it  is  a 
question  of  giving  up  Roman  Catholicism  and  of  accepting 
either  a  purified  Christianity  or  agnosticism.  Volunteers, 
men  who  will  give  themselves  willingly,  not  as  under  compulsion, 
are  needed,  else  the  work  cannot  be  done.  Various  objections 
were  successfully  met.  After  prayer  by  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  the 
meeting  closed. 

There  were  in  all  (not  including  medicals)  thirty-one  new 
names  added  to  the  list  of  volunteers,  thus  making  a  total  of 
eighty-four.  Of  these  Messrs.  Laflamme,  Davis  and  Garside 
are  lin  ndia,  Messrs.  Goforth  and  MacGillivray  in  China, 
Messrs.  Cooper  Robinson  and  W.  V.  Wright  in  Japan,  and 
Messrs.  Gale  and  Harkness  on  their  way  to  Korea. 

Mr.  Wilder  left  town  yesterday  for  Worcster,  Ohio,  and 
will,  by  the  end  of  the  college  year,  have  visited  over  fifty 
colleges  besides  theological  seminaries.  ,    A.  H.  Y. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Wilder  addressed  a  meeting  of  the  Association 
on  Thursday  morning  last. 


Sir  Daniel  Wilson  occupied  the  chair,  and  in  a  brief  open- 
ing address  emphasized  the  danger  that  in  the  enthusiasm  for 
foreign  missions  the  claims  of  the  home  field  might  be  forgotten 

Mr.  Wilder  was  warmly  received.  He  .spoke  from  the 
text,  "  Lift  up  your  eyes  and  look  on  the  fields,  "  and  directed 
the  attention  of  the  audience  to  the  fields  yet  unoccupied  by 
missionary  workers,  illustrating  his  remarks  with  frequent 
references  to  a  large  map  of  the  world  which  hung  behind 
him.  Referi  ing  to  South  America  he  said  that  the  opportuni- 
ties for  evangelistic  work  there,  were  very  great.  A  crisis 
seemed  approaching  when  the  people  would  decide  in  great 
masses  for  Christianity  or  Agnosticism.  In  India,  the  people 
had  to  decide  between  Christianity  on  the  one  hand  and 
Hinduism,  Theosophy  or  Agnosticism  on  the  other.  An 
attempt  was  being  made  by  the  opponents  of  Christianity  to 
revive  the  old  Vedic  faith.  Again,  the  country  was  being 
flooded  with  sceptical  literature,  and  the  works  of  the 
"  greatest  living  American,"  Col.  R.  G.  Ingersoll,  were  to  be 
found  in  remote  sections  of  the  country.  The  speaker  referred 
to  the  spread  of  Buddism,  from  India  over  the  greater  part  of 
Asia,  and  prophesied  a  like  result  for  Chri.stianity  when  it 
should  once  have  laid  hold  of  the  country.  Speaking  of  the 
crisis  in  Japan,  he  said  that  by  the  year  1900,  Japan  would 
be  either  infidel  or  Christian.  The  old  religions  were  losing 
their  hold  on  the  people.  Mr.  Wilder's  address  was  listened  to 
throughout  with  deep  interest.  He  speaks  quietly  and  abso- 
lutely without  affectation,  displaying,  however,  great  enthusi- 
asm and  wide  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  missionary 
enterprise.  His  appeal  for  volunteers  (not  conscripts)  was 
strong  and  touching. 

A  short  after-service  was  held  at  the  close  of  the  meeting. 


BOOKS  ADDED   TO  THE  LIBRARY. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  more  important  books  added 
to  the  library  during  the  last  four  months  : — 
Schiller. — Maria  Stuart,  ed.  by  Sheldon. 
Goethe.  -  Gotz  v.  Berlichingen,  ed.  by  Ball. 
Goethe. — Faust,  Pt.  1,  ed.  Jane  Lee. 
Stewart  &  Gee. —Practical  Physics,  Pt.  1. 
McLelland  &  Preston. —  Spherical  Trigonometry. 
Xenophon.- — Hellenica,  Bks.  1  and  2,  ed.  Hailstone. 
Homer. — The  Story  of  Achilles,  ed.  Pratt  &  Leaf. 
Euripedes. — Hippolytus,  ed.  MahafFy  &  Bury. 
Horace. — Odes,  ed.  Page. 
Horace. — Satires,  ed.  Palmer 
Horace. — Epistles,  ed.  Wilkins. 
Cicero.  —  Second  Philippic,  ed.  Mayor. 
Sallust. — Cataline,  ed.  Merivale. 

(To  be  continued.  J 
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BALLADE  OF  COMPULSORY  LECTURES. 

The  burden  of  attending,  when  we  must, — 

The  toil  of  getting  up  at  half-past  eight, — 
The  breakfast  quickly  gobbled,  a  mere  crust —  . 

O  curses  rest  on  such  an  adverse  fate  ! 

But  I  can  get  a  snooze  at  any  rate, 
Or  else  from  overwork  I  might  expire  ; 

Or  I  can  gain  a  moment  coming  late  ; — 
This  is  tljp  end  of  every  man's  desire. 

The  weariness  to  Pa^-snien,  and  the  bore — 

And  what  a  farce  the  wliole  ati'air  nmst  seem  ; 

Above  all,  when  tlie  lcctur(>  comes  at  four, 

It  rudelv  wakes  him  from  his  pleasjuit  dream. 
He  seeketh  not  occasion  to  redeem 

Tlie  error  of  his  ways.     He  would  admire 
To  get  his  name  upon  the  football  team  : — 

This  is  the  end  of  every  man's  desire. 

The  woe  of  lectures  to  the  honour  man — 

He's  down  the  livelong  day  fioni  nine  to  five, 

Snatching  between  wliiles  wliat  fresli  air  he  can, 
In  the  entrance  hall.  Tlius  lie  keeps  alive  : — 
(Compare  ilacaulay's  Essays — tiiat  on  Ctive) 

Still,  in  the  race  foi-  glory  who  can  tire  ? 
He  after  honours  doth  intently  strive  : — 

This  is  the  end  of  every  man's  desire. 

L'Envoy. 

The  burden,  f^nd  the  weariness,  and  woe — 
I'm  placed  between  Inferno  and  the  hre. 

I  really  munt  get  through  in  May,  you  know  : — ■ 
This  is  the  end  of  ereri/  man's  desire. 

S.  Lang. 


BASEBALL  IN  FRENCH. 

This  summer  it  was  my  pii\ilcge  to  penetrate  into  Lower 
Canada,  as  far  down  as  a  point  about  seventy  miles  below 
Quebec.  In  the  peaceful  village  where  I  stayed,  the  inhabi- 
tants— that  is  to  say,  the  natives  of  the  place — were  all  French- 
Canadians,  and  weip,  withal,  of  a  simple  and  unentei-prising 
sort.  Thev  had  ne^er  heard  of  baseball,  and  as  foi-  having 
ever  seen  a  game,  they  were  as  innocent  as  Freshmen  regard- 
ing it.  Consequently,  when  in  company  with  several  other 
enthusiasts  from  Le  Haul  Canada,  I  proposed  to  help  to  amuse 
and  instruct  the  hahiiann  by  performing  for  our  amusement 
and  their  instruction  a  game  of  baseball,  their  interest  was 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch. 

Well,  we  played  the  game.  It  was  between  "  Toronto  " 
and  a  crowd  who  with  miich  modesty  dubbed  themselves  "  The 
"World."  The  resultbf  the  game  is  immaterial  to  the  narrative 
I  am  now  unfolding.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  under  a  very 
flimsy  and  very  transparent  excuse  the  "  World  "  contingent 


brought  into  play  a  lot  of  "  ringers  "  and  "  professionals  "  and 
won  the  game  in  the  fateful  seventh  innings. 

The  game  was  witnessed  by  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence, who  seemed  to  take  a  very  real,  if  not  very  scientific 
interest  in  the  sport,  and  so  pleased  were  the  inhabitants  with 
our  rendering  of  the  pastime  that  they  determined  to  imitate 
us,  and  take  advantage  of  our  presence  in  their  midst  to 
learn  the  game,  and,  by  and  by,  to  play  it. 

I  had  not  thought  of  the  matter  again  much  after  my 
return  home,  until  lately,  when  I  received  a  copy  of  the  little 
local  paper  containing  an  account  of  our  battle-royal,  and  all 
set  out  with  a  minuteness  and  sobriety  that  is  infinitely 
amusing.  I  cannot  pretend  to  give  a  literal  and  accurate 
translation  of  the  account,  nor  will  I  reproduce  th?  report  of 
the  match  proper.  All  that  I  need  do  is  to  give  a  fairly 
accurate  account  of  the  worthy  scribe  s  general  remarks  and 
description  of  the  game  of  baseball.  The  rendering  of  the 
familiar  terminology  of  the  "  ball-held  "  into  French  is  comic 
in  the  extreme,  but  must  have  been  a  work  of  some  difficulty 
to  the  reporter  who  so  rashly  essayed  to  coin  French  idioms 
and  words  in  order  to  compass  the  lingo  of  the  great  and 
noble  game. 

The  name,  Baseball,  is  hardly  recognizable  in  the  phrase — 
worthy  of  a  German:  "Ze  jeu-des-barres-aux-balles,"  or 
literally  :  "  the  game  of  bases  with  Vtalls."  But  this  lengthy 
description  is  further  reinforced  by  the  accompanying  and  ex- 
planatory  senteVice  :    "  Le  jeu  national  de  I'Amerique  du 

Xord : " 

The  faithful  sciibe  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  game,  how 
it  is  played,  its  laws,  and  its  phraseology.  First,  he  begins  by 
speaking  of  going  out  to  the  "ball-grounds"  as  visiting:  "Ze 
champ  de  jeu-en-fornie-du-diamant."  The  game,  he  continues, 
it  played,  by  nine  men  on  each  side,  and  the  positions  of  the 
combatants  are  described  as  follows  :  There  is  first  :  M.  le 
jeteur  (the  pitcher),  and  M.  Varreteur  (the  catchei');  tiiese  to- 
gether form  une  batterie,  (a  battery).  The  first-baseman  is 
disguised  under  this  alias :  M.  le  directeur-du-8ac-premier, 
and  the  other  basemen  have  similar  disguises.  Indeed,  in 
French,  the  whole  crowd  of  players  wear  masks  which  conceal 
their  identity  !  The  short-stop  will  answer  any  inquiry  ad- 
dressed to  him  if  spoken  to  as  M.  I'arreteur-court.  The 
"  holder-down  "  of  the  "  left-garden  "  is  described  as  :  M.-le- 
directeur-du-jardin-a-gauche.  Aiid  similar  "  legal  additions  " 
are  applied  to  the  other  players  in  the  out-field.  The  Umpire 
is  whitewashed  and  tries  to  escape  detection  as  M.  UArbitre, 
but  the  cloven  foot  shows  itself,  even  under  a  French  dress. 

"  The  game  begins  by  M.  VArbitre  calling  out  loudly  and  in 
a  commanding  voice  :  "  Jowz,  Messieurs"  at  the  same  instant 
throwing  upon  the  arena  a  new  and  unused  ball.  At  this 
command  M.  le  batteur;  il  ma.rche  a  la  plaq^ie-chez-soi,"  (which 
being  interpreted  means  :   the  striker  walks  to  the  hoffie- 
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plate)  "quand  M.  le  jeteur,  standing  dans  sa  hoite  (in  his  box) 
prepares  to  jeter.  Pitchers  are  right  and  left-handed."  The 
French-Canadian  horse-reporter  speaks  disrespectfully  of  a 
"  south-paw  twirler  "  by  calling  him  :  M.  le  rotateur-avec-la 
patte-au-sud  ! 

"Now,  if  M.  le  hatteur  strikes  the  ball  he  iiings  down  his 
hatte  and  run^  envers-le  sac-premier,  unless  M.  I'Arhitre  admon- 
ishes him  that  the  ball  was  un  balle  injuste" — otherwise  in  plain 
English — a  "  foul  ball."  In  which  case  the  batsman  returns  d 
la  plaqtie.  If,  however,  M.  le  rotateur  makes  or  gives  a  des- 
apointement  (a  balk)  the  batter  can  ma.rche  (he  must  trot)  to 
the  first  bag  without  the  necessity  of  striking  the  ball. 

"  In  making  the  circuit  of  the  bases,  it  is  required  that  the 
player  so  doing  shall  reach  the  base  before  the  ball.  It  is 
often  imperative,  then,  that  he  should  glisser  (slide),  and  this 
advice  is  gratituously  given  by  M.  le  conseilleur  (the  coacher), 
whenever  he  deems  it  expedient,  and  the  case  urgent. 

"It  . often  happens  that  the  opinions  of  M.VArbitre  and 
M.-le-jeteur,  or  some  other  player,  do  not  agree  as  to  matters  of 
fact,  and  in  these  casi  s,  should  the  discus-;ion  wax  warm,  and 
the  player  who  objects  make  what  is  known  as  a  pronounced 
coup-de-pied  (a  kick) — this  is  of  course  metaphorical — i/.  I'Ar- 
hitre  imposes  what  is  called  une  amende  (a  fine)  usually  about 
20  or  30  trente-sous,  for  each  coup-de-pied. 

"Players  are  paid  as  high  as  15,000  piastres  for  a  season, 
and  are  bought  and  sold,  or  released  as  if  they  were  mere 
slaves  or  chattels.    B  iseball  is  truly  unjeu  magnijique  !  " 

I  have  thus  given  a  somewhat  fragmentary  account  of  the 
wonderful  and  fearful  appearance  which  baseball  presents  when 
served  d  la  Franfaise.  and  can  only  conclude  with  the  hope 
that  the  unusual  and  star,  ling  idioms  and  phrases  which  are 
necessary  to  make  baseball  known  to  the  French  people  Y^ill 
not  interfere  with  their  noble  enthusiasm  on  its  behalf  whicli 
I  myself  witnessed  this  summer,  and  of  which  the  above 
account  is  the  first-fruits. 

The  Horse-Reporter. 


THE  HIDDEN  STREAM. 

Hast  thou  heard  of  the  streain  that  floweth 

Deep  under  the  noonday  sands  ; 
Where  the  hot  wind  never  bloweth, 

And  weary-footed  V)ands 
Are  treading  above  it  their  painful  path. 

Nor  dream  they  of  the  river. 
That,  far  below,  doth  onward  go, 
And,  deep  from  tlie  sun-god's  fiery  wrath. 

Flows  cool  and  peaceful  ever  1 

But  apart  in  the  lonely  valley. 

Aside  from  the  beaten  way. 
It  gusheth  forth  ;  and  tlie  pilgrim, — 

That,  worn,  hatli  clianced  to  stray 
From  the  busy  tr-acks  of  trafiic, — 

Drinks,  and  his  soul  is  strong  ; 
And  the  "  little  flowers  that  love  the  shade  " 

Dot  all  its  banks  along. 

Hast  thou  heard  of  this  stream  that  floweth 

Deep  under  the  desert  heat ; 
Whose  banks  unseen  are  ever  green, 

Untrod  by  fretful  feet  ? 
And  none  knows  whence  it  cometli, 

Wlierc^  goetli  it,  no  one  knows, — 
Would'st  find  tliis  wondrous  river  ? —  ■ 

In  tliy  brother's  lieart  it  flows. 

David  Macdonald. 


POT-HOLES. 

Curious  name,  indeed,  for  a  still  more  curious  natural  phe- 
nomenon 1 

It  was  on  a  summer  Sunday  afternoon  that  one  of  our  party 
first  stumbled  upon  them.  We  had  taken  passage  per  row- 
boat  from  Penetang.  northward,  and  on  this  particular  after- 
noon, about  three  o'clock,  we  were  coming  near  the  end  of  a 
Sabbath-day's  journey,  which  was  to  bring  us,  as  we  imagined, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  "  Go-Home  "  river.  An  antiquated  abo- 
riginal of  doubtful  veracity,  and  with  strange  notions  of  lineal 
measur.  ment,  had  given  us  clear  and  succinct  ideas  of  the  route 
to  oui'  desired  haven.  That  we  took  four  days  and  a  French- 
Canadian  guide  to  find  the  place  -  six  miles  away — is  proof 
po.-itive  of  the  value  of  his  information. 

It  is  well  known  that  Sunday  travelling  exercises  a  dete- 
riorating influence  upon  the  bodily  energies.  It  may  have 
been  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  ill  effect  of  the  Episcopalian 
morals  of  one  of  the  party  upon  the  strict  Calvinistic  princi- 
ples of  the  other  two,  that  made  all  three  oast  suggestive  eyes 
upon  our  tackle  as  we  passed  through  a  coftl  deep  channel, 
where  a  gentle  current  flowed  listlessly  between  the  rocky 
shores  of  two  neighbouring  islands.  We  were  tired  of  the  lazy 
motion  of  the  boat,  the  water  seemed  indeed  "  pleasant  to  the 
eyes,"  and — in  short,  we  yielded.  We  landed  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Cut,  and  there  we  caught  our  supper  and  found  the  Pot- 
Holes. 

It  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  that  we  should  devote 
any  part  of  Sunday  to  the  pursuit  of  geologic  science.  Be- 
sides,— the  maskinonge  at  the  "  Go-Home!"  Accordingly,  we 
pushed  on,  straining  our  ears  to  catcii  the  roar  of  the  falls  at 
the  river-mouth,  which,  our  Indian  misinformant  had  told 
us,  was  plainly  audible  at  long  distances,  and  an  unmistakable 
indication  of  their  whereabouts.  Our  adventures  in  search  of 
them  ;  our  curses,  not  loud  but  deep,  upon  the  perfidious  red 
man  ;  our  conversations  with  that  linguistic  oddity,  a  French- 
man who  talked  English,  Gaelic,  and  ChippeAva,  matter  not 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  when  we  again  found  ourselves  on 
the  banks  of  "  Bell  Island  Cut,"  the  pot-hbles,  which  had  been 
there  for  centuries,  were  tliere  still.  A  solitary  frog,  of  min- 
ute dimensions,  poked  his  nose  through  the  green  scum  which 
covered  the  surface  of  one  and  croaked  a  feeble  but  friendly 
welcome. 

The  fright  of  these  freaks  of  nature  aff"ected  one  of  our  num- 
ber in  a  cui'ious  manner.  He  assumed  a  learned  and  majestic 
air,  together  with  a  dialect  wholly  unknown  to  the  others.  He 
informed  us  of  his  previous  acquaintance  with  pot-holes,  and 
proceeded  to  impart  to  us  all  his  information  on  the  subject. 
We  have  a  lingering  idea  that  he  said  the  rock  was  of  the 
oldest  known  formation ;  also  that  it  was  azoic.  Howe'er  it 
be,  we  were  convinced  when  we  came  to  lie  upon  it  some  hours 
later, — not  a  twig  or  a  clump  of  moss  intervening, — that  it 
had  certainly  had  ample  time  to  harden. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  next  afternoon  that  the  Savant 
really  reached  the  height  of  his  scientific  frenzy.  By  that 
time  he  had  I'esolved  to  explore  the  pot-holes'  awful  depths 
Then  did  DoUinger — for  so  did  we  name  our  pilot-man — protest. 
He  felt  no  drawings  of  spirit  towards  the  yawning  chasms  of 
those  pre- Adamite  excavations.  He  felt  no  interest  in  science, 
as  represented  by  a  circular  pool  of  concentrated  liquid  mala- 
l  ia.  His  delicate  olfactories  rose  in  rebellion.  In  vain — -the 
Savant  was  inexorable.  Dollinger  divested  himself  of  his  pre- 
judices and  his  coat,  assumed  at  once  a  leaky  tin-pail  and  a 
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bearing  worthy  of  the  Canadian  Institute,  Ueologio  Section, 
and  went  to  work. 

As  the  water  went  down,  the  Savant's  spirits  and  the  rank 
odour  of  the  pot-holes  went  up.  When  the  water  had  all  been 
bailed  out,  there  was  found  beneath  a  layer  a  foot  deep  of 
decayed  and  deca}ing  vegetable  matter.  Then  was  seen  the 
noble  spectacle  of  the  learned  and  dignified  Savant,  but  re- 
cently graced  with  the  B.A.,  badge  of  well-earned  honour, 
groping  and  griming  in  that  putrid  mass,  bent  on  the  pursuit 
of  science,  and  wholly  oblivious  of  the  rising  vapours  and  of 
the  mosquito  liordes  that  made  in  vain  their  multitudinous 
attacks  upon  his  swelling  brow.  And  when  this  had  been 
cleared  away,  then,  indeed,  did  his  countenance  beam  with  a 
great  enthusiasm,  for  beneath  there  lay  a  mass  of  heavy  earthy 
matter,  fine  of  grain,  hard  of  composition,  in  appearance  much 
resembling  common  grey  clay.  And  yet  deeper  did  the  Sa- 
vant and  the  unwilling  Dollinger  explore,  and  did  cast  up,  the 
one  to  the  other,  sundry  pailfuls  of  gi"ey  sand  and  gravel,  and 
sundry  stones  of  various  shape.  And  at  times  would  the  Sa- 
vant shout  with  a  great  shout,  and  tear  from  among  the  de- 
bris stones  round  and  smooth  and  regular,  worked  by  nature 
with  all  the  skill  and  more  than  the  patience  of  man. 

And  now,  at  last,  is  the  task  complete,  and  the  Pot-Hole  is 
laid  bare.  The  Savant  is  no  dwarf,  yet  when  he  stands  upon 
its  rocky  floor,  his  crown  is  four  good  inches  below  the  level 
of  the  rock  around.  Its  walls  are  smooth  and  regular,  save 
where  at  one  side  is  an  irregular  concavity  deep  in  the  solid 
rock,  in  which  the  hole  has  been  in  the  course  of  long  ages 
laboriously  bored. 

For,  Dollinger,  you  who  now  stand  there  upon  the  pot-hole's 
brink  and  smile  contemptuously  upon  the  Savant  below,  there, 
where  your  unscientific  foot  now  rests  upon  dry  land,  has  in 
the  long-forgotten  past  swept  a  mighty  current,  rssisted  here, 
and  whirling  round  and  round  in  its  wrath,  frothing  and  foam- 
ing, dashing  back  and  forth  with  restless  rage.  And  as  it 
whirled  it  carried  with  it  the  stones,  heavy  and  sharp-angled, 
that  fell  into  its  clutches.  Round  and  round,  round  and 
round,  wearing  off  the  angles  one  by  one,  wearing  deeper,  too, 
into  the  solid  rock-bed  of  the  whirlpool,  dashing  with  frenzied 
force  against  the  side  of  the  cavity  they  have  made,  and  still 
round  and  round,  deeper  and  ever  deeper. 

"  And  now  ?  "  asks  Dollinger,  showing  at  last  a  faint  degree 
of  interest. 

"And  now,"  the  Savant  quietly  answers,  "  now  we  see  the 
pot-holes,  worketl  thus  during  ages  of  ages  ;  the  clay-like  sand, 
the  wearings  from  their  sides  ;  the  rounded  stones,  the  worn 
remains  of  rude  and  sharp-cornered  masses  of  rock — all  that 
is  left  of  nature's  boring-tools." 

Ubique. 


SOME  AMERICAN  AUTHORS. 

The  clever  New  Yoi'k  Reporter  has  given  us  his  impres- 
sions of  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  men  whose  names  are 
household  words : 

Mr.  Lowell  and  Mark  Twain  do  not  look  in  the  least  alike. 
Mr.  Lowell  has  a  dignified  air  of  suppressed  intelligence  ; 
Mark  Twain  has  an  intelligent  air  of  suppiessed  dignity.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Lowell  endeavours  to  conceal  his  authorship- 
ness,  while  Mark  Twain  presents  to  the  public  the  spectacle  of 
a  man  saying  to  himself,  "  Why  don't  they  label  us  ?  " 

R.  H.  Stoddard  is  described  as  a  venerable  gentleman  with 
white  hair,  a  snowy  beard,  and  a  ruddy  complexion. 


H.  C.  BunntT  looks  as  youthful  as  Mr.  Stoddard  looks  ven- 
erable. His  hair  and  jaunty  mutton-chop  whiskers  are  to  the 
hair  and  whiskers  of  Mr.  Stoddark  as  a  raven's  wing  to  a 
snow-bank. 

James  Whitcomb  Riley  bears  an  intimate  relation  in  per- 
sonal appearance  to  William  Nye.  His  face  is  as  clean  shaven 
as  that  of  a  Roman  priest  and  there  is  not  much  hair  on  the 
top  of  his  head.  At  first  sight  of  Edward  Eggleston  the 
impression  was  conveyed  that  he  was  wearing  one  of  those 
lofty  head-coverings  which  are  known  as  bear-skin  caps,  and 
which  are  affected  by  drum-majors.  Close  examination  re- 
vealed that  it  was  only  his  natural  hair. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Part  1,  Book  I.,  of  the  5th  Edition  of  Foster's  Text-Book 
of  Physiology  has  just  appeared  (Williamson  &  Co.). 

The  current  numbers  of  the  Quarterly  and  the  Edinburgh 
Reviews  contain  long  articles  on  the  poetical  works  of  the  late 
Matthew  Arnold. 

A  largely  re-written  and  improved  edition  of  Calderwood's 
Handbook  of  Moral  Philosophy  has  been  lately  published  by 
McMillan  &  Co.  It  is  the  Uth  edition  of  that  popular  though 
nuicli-maligned  work. 

"The  "Ethics  of  Marriage,"  by  H.  S.  Pomeroy  (Funk  & 
VVagnalls  ;  M'Ainsh),  is  a  work  which  has  caused  a  good  deal 
of  comment.  It  is  written  by  a  physician,  who  is  well  able 
to  discuss  the  question  in  all  its  bearings.  It  is  an  earnest 
and  vigorous  plea  for  a  purer  and  higher  standard  in  the 
marriage  relation.  The  author  has  a  strong  belief  in  the  doc- 
trine of  heredity,  and  shows  very  cleai-ly  what  must  be  the 
ultimate  result  to  individuals,  communities  and  the  state  as  a 
whole  if  nature  and  morality  are  disregarded  as  much  as  the 
writer  believes  them  to  be  at  the  pre-ent  day. 

"  Essays  :  Theological  and  Literary,"  by  R.  H.  Hutton,  has 
proved  so  acceptable  that  MacMillan  &  Co.  have  issued  a  new 
and  enlarged  edition  in  two  volumes. 

The  name  of  the  late  Thomas  Hill  Green  has  been  brought 
very  prominently  before  the  reading  public  in  connection  with 
Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward's  novel,  "Robert  Elsmere,"  in  which  Mr. 
Grey  is  undoubtedly  intended  to  represent  the  Professor,  as  he 
quotes,  on  three  occasions,  passages  from  a  volume  of  lay  ser- 
mons entitled  "The  Witness  of  God,"  which  were  delivered  by 
the  author  of  "  "f  he  Prolegomena  to  Ethics." 

The  novel  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  powerful  that  has 
appeared  for  some  years,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Leland  has  done  for  her  American  readers,  in  her 
"John  Ward,  Preacher,"  which  covers  much  the  same  ground 
or  at  least  appeals  to  the  same  class  of  readers,  and  is  con- 
sidered to  be  hardly  less  inferior  in  merit — what  Mrs.  Ward 
has  done  for  trans- Atlantic  readers.  Portraits  of  both  these 
ladies  will  appear  in  the  Book-Buyer  for  November.  Stu- 
dents, however,  while  they  may  not  be  interested  in  "  Robert 
Elsmere,"  yet  may  possibly  be  glad  to  know  that  the  third 
and  last  volume  of  Professor  Green's  miscellaneous  works, 
under  the  able  editorship  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Melliship,  hai  just  been 
issued  in  England.  The  volume  will  contain  a  memoir,  a  por- 
trait, and  a  complete  index  to  the  three  volumes,  and  should 
be  of  great  interest  to  those  who  have  studied  his  works. 

The  volume  of  sermons  is  published  by  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  and  as  the  price  is  moderate,  many  might  easily  obtain  it 
for  themselves. 
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THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  DEPARTMENT. 

In  all  departments  of  study,  the  tendency  in  modern  times 
is  toward  specialization.  In  the  American  colleges  (notably 
in  the  case  of  Harvard,  the  boldest  innovator  of  a  progressive 
class),  this  tendency  has  been  displayed  to  a  remarkable  extent, 
and  our  own  University  has  been  so  far  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  educational  matters  as  to  take  the  lirst 
steps  at  least  in  the  direction  named.  Among  other  indications 
of  its  influence,  may  be  mentioned  the  sub-division  of  the 
department  of  Matliematics,  by  which  it  is  made  possible  for 
each  student  to  pursue  in  the  Fourth  Yeai'  the  special  branch 
of  the  subject,  -  Physics  or  Pure  Mathematics, — for  whose 
study  he  feels  himselt  best  fitted. 

It  is  but  natural  that  this  tendency  to  specialization — to 
the  greater  concentration  of  the  student's  powers — having 
begun  with  one  department,  should  extend  to  others.  Be- 
tween our  own  position,  with  seven  honour  courses  in  which 
it  is  possible  to  graduate,  and  that  of  the  American  college 
with  its  limitlsss  possibilities  in  this  respect,  there  is,  it  would 
seem,  (having  once  admitted  the  specializing  principle)  no 
logical  standing-ground.  Who  will  venture,  having  once 
admitted  the  student's  right  to  choose  his  course,  to  define  the 
limits  within  which  that  right  may  be  exercised  'I 

In  this  connection,  the  course  in  Modern  Languages,  as  at 
present  laid  down,  has  been  the  subject  of  late  of  much  dis- 
cussion. To  the  student  in  that  department  it  is  wholly  un- 
necessary to  point  out  how  extensive  that  course  is ;  as  for  other.-;, 
we  need  do  no  more  than  refer  them  to  the  curriculum  as  pub- 
lished. With  the  possible  exception  of  the  newly-formed 
course  in  Political  Science,  it  embraces  a  wider  range  of  n\-i(l 
ing  than  any  other  in  the  College. 

Thereareobviousdi.sadvantages  attendant  on  an  nri  angcnu'nt 
by  which  English,  French,  German  and  Ethnology,  or  the 
three  first  named  and  Italian  and  Spanish,  are  jumbled  into 
one  group.  The  chronological  basis  of  arrangement  is  not 
without  its  objections.  There  would  be  as  much  propriety 
in  classing  Polish  with  Portuguese  as  there  is  in  grouping  French 
and  German  together  simply  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
modern  languages.  Except  foi-  the  purposes  df  comparison, — 
and,  be  it  remarked,  as  matters  now  stand  in  the  College,  this 
possible  advantage  is  almost  entirely  neglected — the  classifica- 
tion is  valueless. 

There  arises,  too,  the  objection  that,  where  so  much  work  is 
taken  up,  not  all  can  possibly  be  done  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  student.  The  undergraduate,  for  example,  who  wishes  to 
obtain,  during  his  college  course,  a  wide  knowledge  of  the 
literature  of  modern  France,  must  be  disappointed  to  hhd 
himself  restricted  in  his  fourth  year  to  the  study  of  the 
works  of  a  .single  modern  author.  And  yet,  under  the  present 
system  no  better  plan  can  be  devised. 

The  specializer  is,  of  course,  ready  with  a  remedy.  Whether 
or  not  his  prescription  isof  value,  time  and  theexperience  of  those 
who  follow  his  directions  alone  will  .show. 

He  would  propose  then,  the  subdivision  of  the  Modern 
Language  group,  in  the  fourth  year  at  least,  into  two  or 
possibly  three  departments.  In  his  opinion,  students  in  the 
course  should  be  allowed  a  choice  between  the  Romance  and 
the  Teutonic  groups  of  languages.  He  would  probably  i-equire 
the  student  in  either  of  the  new  courses  to  take  up  the  special 
work  in  English  now  required  of  honour  men'  in  Moderns. 
This  for  the  present,  at  any  rate. 

It  is  our  own  opinion  that  the  study  of  the  English  Language 


and  Literature  should  Ije  formed  as  soon  as  at  all  possible  into 
a  separate  course,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  the  Professor  of 
English  soon  to  be  appointed  may  be  chosen  with  a  view  to 
this  end.  In  the  meantime,  having  regard  to  the  reputation 
of  the  College,  as  represented  by  her  graduates,  would  it  not 
be  well  to  require  every  student  in  every  course  to  devote  some 
portion  of  his  time  in  each  vear  to  the  study  of  his  mother- 
tongue'?  Surely  the  country  has  a  right  to  expect  that,  what- 
ever else  her  college  graduates, — the  representatives,  in  some 
sense,  of  her  culture, — may  lack,  they  should  at  least  be  able 
to  speak  and  write  the  English  language  with  some  approach 
to  correctness  and  elegance. 


THE  BASEBALL  CLUB. 

Evidently  the  game  of  Baseball  has  come  to  stay  in  the 
XTniversity  of  Toronto.  The  College  Baseball  Club  has  met 
with  much  opposition  and  abuse  in  times  past,  but  it  has 
steadily  kept  its  place  among  college  sports,  and  has  recently 
developed  and  increased  in  popularity.  It  is  folly  to  deny  it  a 
place  among  recognized  college  sports,  and  equally  foolish  to 
refuse  to  it  proper  rank  as  a  scientific  and  heathful  athletic 
exercise  and  pastime.  Such  being  the  case,  and  a  large  portion 
of  our  undergraduates  being  interested  in  the  game,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  project  now  under  discussion — viz.  :  of  taking  a 
'Varsiliy  nine  on  a  playing  tour  through  the  New  England 
College  district^ — The  V.\kstty  desires  to  say  a  good  word  for 
the  sport,  and  to  second  warndy  the  proposal  to  take  a  "  star- 
ring "  tour  in  the  States.  There  is  lots  of  good  material  among 
the  graduates  and  undergraduates  of  the  LTniversity,  and  as 
they  have  always  occupied  an  honourable  and  prominent  posi- 
tion in  other  departments  of  athletics,  we  see  no  reason  why 
baseball  should  not  be  encouraged,  nor  do  we  se3  why  our  men 
should  not  succeed  as  well  at  baseball  as  they  have  at  football 
and  other  games.  Such  a  tour  as  is  contemplated  would  be 
desirable  in  every  way  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be  accom- 
plished in  the  neai'  future.  All  the  pleasant  associations  and 
legitimate  features  of  baseball  can  be  cultivated  on  the  'Var- 
sity campus  •without  any  of  the  attendant  objectionable  cir- 
cumstances to  be  met  with  in  the  professional  arena,  therefore" 
it  is  that  The  Varsity  extends  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  new 
candidate  for  popular  favour  among  recognized  college  sports, 
and  wishes  the  College  Baseliall  Club  every  measure  of 
success. 


DEGREES  IN  SCIENCE. 

Nothing  has  been  more  rem;irkable  in  the  later  history  of 
our  University  than  the  recent  rapid  development  and  in- 
creased popularity  of  the  Science  Department.  It  has  cer- 
tainly received  moi'e  attention  and  financial  aid  from  the 
authorities  of  late  than  it  ever  did  before,  and  has  conse- 
quently been  enabled  to  enlarge  greatly  its  teaching  staff  and 
its  laboratories. 

There  are  now  six  graduating  sub-departments  in  Science, 
if  we  include — as  it  seems  fair  and  reasonable  to  do — that  of 
Pure  Mathematics.  These  are  :  Biology,  Chemistry,  Miner- 
alogy, Geology,  Physics,  and  Pure  Mathematics.  And  yet 
there  is  no  academical  recognition  of  Science,  no  special 
Science  degree  awarded  by  the  Senate  of  our  University.  A 
candidate  may  graduate  in  any  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
branches  of  scientific  learning,  and  still  the  only  degree  granted 
to  him  i.s, — in  his  case, — the  somewhat  meaningless  one  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  !  If  these  branches  of  education  are  deemed 
as  important  as  those  of  Classics,  Modern  Languages,  and  the 
like — and  the  University  does  recognize  them  as  on  an  equality 
— then  we  do  not  see  why  the  Senate  should  not  give  some 
academical  recognition  to  Science  in  the  Provincial  Univer- 
sity. 

The  degree  ^f  Bachelor  of  Arts  might  very  properly  be 
retained  for  candidates  who  have  successfully  pursued  some 
course  in  what  are  known  as  the  "humanities,"  or  those 
branches  of  study  usually  termed  literary,  as  opposed  to 
scientific,  and  including  Classics,  Modern  Languages,  Philo- 
sophy, and  Oriental  Literature,  Political  Science,  and  the 
polymathic  pass,  which  embraces  a  portion  of  all  the  fore- 
going.   It  is  about  as  sensible  to  give  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
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of  Arts  to  a  Biological  student  as  it  would  be  to  give  an  LL.B. 
to  a  divinity  student  or  an  M.D.  to  a  lawyer  ! 

The  Science  Department  is  strong  enough  now  to  stand 
alone,  and  its  graduates  are  entitled  to  some  academical  recog- 
nition and  status  as  such.  We  believe  this  is  a  reasonable 
request,  and  one  which,  if  gi'anted,  would  be  acceptable  and 
pleasing  to  Science  men.  It  is  time  that  some  distinction 
were  made  between  graduates  in  the  Science  and  Arts  depart- 
ments. If  the  latter  are  entitled  to  the  degree  of  B.A.,  then 
tl^e  former  are  equally  entitled  to  that  of  B.Sc,  or  its  equiva- 
lent. 


THE  CANADIAN  COLLEGE  PRESS. 

In  our  issue  of  November  10th  we  ventured,  not  without 
some  hesitation,  to  advocate  the  formation  of  a  College  Press 
Association  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  We  also  made  a 
promise  of  a  practical  kind,  viz. ':  that  we  woiild  furnish  our 
brother  editors  with  a  News-Letter  from  time  to  time  contain- 
ing items  of  interest  from  and  about  our  University.  This 
promise  we  have  made  good,  and  our  contemporaries  have,  ere 
this,  doubtless  received  the  first  News-Letter  from  Toronto. 
This  is  somewhat  of  an  experiment  as  yet,  but  it  is  a  practical 
way  of  commencing  the  proposed  journalistic  alliance  which 
we  hope  to  see  soon  established.  The  Varsity  trusts  tliat  its 
modest  effort  in  tliis  direction  will  be  received  in  a  kindly 
spirit  by  its  Canadian  bretliren,  and  that  some,  if  not  all,  of 
them  will  be  encouraged  to  do  likewise. 

Already  we  have  been  much  encouraged  by  recei^■ing  from 
the  Editor  of  the  King's  College  Record,  of  Windsor,  Nova 
Scotia,  the  following  words  of  approval  and  support  : — "  A 
College  Press  Association  would  put  lots  of  life  into  us,  and 
no  one  of  us  would  be  content  to  loaf  and  see  his  brother 
editors  striding  past  him  and  bearing  their  papers  with  them  ! 
.  .  .  .Tlie  Record  will  support  you  heartily  in  youi'  new  wor  k.  " 

We  regret  very  much  tliat  in  the  list  of  Canadian  College 
papers  publislied  recently  in  The  \'.\r.sity  the  names  of  two 
should  have  escaped  our  attention.  The.se  are  :  The  Acadia 
Athenicwn,  of  Wolfville,  N.S.,  and  the  An/osi/,  of  Sackville, 
N.B.  The  omission  of  these  papers  from  our  list  was  entirely 
unintentional,  and  we  tender  our  apologies  to  the  Athena-um 
and  An/osy.  We  have  to  thank  a  Nova  Scotia  contemporary 
for  calling  our  attention  to  tlie  omission. 


THE  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  CURKICULU^M. 

The  curriculum  of  the  gi'aduating  coui'se  lately  establislied 
in  Political  Science  has  appeare  I  and  lias  become  the  subject 
of  considerable  discussion.  A  glance  at  the  li^t  of  woi-ks  pre- 
scribed in  the  various  years  will  sliow  that  t\w,  hopes  of  those 
students,  who,  misled  by  the  previous  meagre  equipment  of 
this  department,  were  looking  forward  to  Political  Science  as  a 
possible  source  from  svliicli  to  obtain  their  degree  with  a  mini 
mum  of  work,  iiave  bqen  wofully  blasted  ;  and  indeed  some 
of  our  graduates  have  been  found  to  express  a  fear  lest  the 
framers  of  the  curriculum  may  have  fallen  into  the  pre^"alent 
error  of  sacrificing  tlioroughness  to  comprehensiveness,  and  of 
preferring  a  mass  of  hastily  skimmed  work  to  a  smaller  quantity 
carefully  studied  and  really  mastered.  Whetiier  these  fears 
are  well  grounded,  the  course  of  the  next  few  years  will  show, 
but  in  the  meantime,  we  cannot  but  welcome  this  first-fruit  of 
Professor  Asliley's  advent  among.st  us,  as  a  sign  that  he  is 
going  to  do  all  in  liis  power  to  make  his  department  efficient. 


THE  FIRST  CLASS-SOCIETY. 

The  meeting  of  Wednesday  last,  a  short  report  of  which 
^^^ll  be  found  in  another  column,  was  decidedly  favourable  to 
the  proposal  to  organize  the  Class  of  "89  into  a  permanent 
society.  The  attendance  was  large  and  those  present  were 
unanimous  in  tiieir  endorsation  of  the  principle  involved.  The 
course  adopted,  of  appointing  a  committee  to  collect  full 
information  before  fui'ther  action  is  taken,  was  certainly  the 
best  that  could  have  been  taken  under  the  circumstances.  The 
Varsity  begs  to  express  its  gratification  at  the  result  of  the 
meeting  and  to  congr  atulate  '89  on  the  probability  of  its  being 
the  first  year  graduating  from  the  College  to  adopt  a  plan  which 


has  produced  such  excellent  results  in  the  L^nited  States  and 
which  promises  so  well  here. 

The  present  graduating  year  is  under  disadvantages  as 
regards  the  organization  proposed.  That  so  strong  a  feeling 
in  favour  of  it  should  have  been  manifested  is  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise. At  the  same  time,  the  chances  of  success  would  have 
been  much  greater,  had  the  movement  to  foster  a  class  spirit 
begun  with  the  matriculation  of  the  class.  Let  the  third, 
second  and  first  years  begin  the  good  work  now.  The  infor- 
mation which  the  fourtli  year  will  collect  will  be  at  their  dis- 
posal, and  we  hope  that  by  the  end  of  this  year  every  class  in 
the  College  will  be  thoroughly  and  permanently  organized. 


REVISION  OF  THE  CURRICULUM. 

A  correspondent  in  another  column  draws  attention  to  a 
few  much-needed  changes  in  the  curriculum.  As  he  points 
out,  though  the  Political  Science  department  has  been  estab- 
lished, the  Metaphysical  course  is  still  burdened  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  work  which  properly  belongs  to  the  former  course. 
In  other  words,  students  in  Philosophy  have  still  to  read 
Walker,  Mill,  Bagehot,  Maine,  and  Bourinot,  while  these 
veiy  works  have  been  introduced  into  the  Political  Science 
course. 

Modern  History  and  Ethnology  are  still  made  compulsoi'v 
upon  those  who  take  up  the  Modern  Languages,  and  although 
there  is  no  valid  reason  for  mixing  up  History  and  Ethnology 
and  French  and  German,  for  instance,  and  although  the 
Senate  has  Ijeen  importuned  time  and  again  to  adopt  some 
sensible  and  scientific  principle  of  prepai  ing  the  curriculum, 
yet  they  have  not  shown  any  disposition,  thus  fai',  to  yield  to 
the  wishes  of  those  most  interested  in  the- subject.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  Senate  did  not  take  the  occasion  afforded  by  the 
preparation  of  the  new  Political  Science  course  to  overhaul 
the  whole  curriculum,  and  adopt  those  changes  which,  as  our 
correspondent  points  out,  are  absolutely  needed  at  the  present 
time. 


COMMUNICATION. 

The  Editors  are  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  correspond 
ents.    No  notice  will  be  taken  of  unsigned  contributions. 


REVISE  THE  CURRICULUM. 

T<i  Hit'  Editurx  of  The  Varsity  ; 

Sirs, — In  the  present  kaleidoscopic,  almost  volcanic,  state 
of  the  curriculum,  it  will  perhaps  seem  gratuitous  to  draw 
attention  to  some  of  the  incongruities  which  deface  it  ;  but  as 
tlie  matter  is  one  which  concerns  a  number  of  the  students, 
affecting  as  it  does  tlie  members  of  two  courses,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  referring  to  it. 

The  Political  Science  course  has  been  established,  and  has 
been  welcomed  by  all  of  us  ;  but,  in  inti'oducing  this  neV- 
comer,  the  Senate  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  pains  to  assi- 
milate its  surroundings  to  it. 

The  Metaphysical  course  has  been  left  with  its  small  portion 
of  Political  Science  unaltered,  and  we  have  the  spectacle  of 
two  courses  in  the  same  subject  existing  side  by  side.  Of 
course  this  defect  will  be  remedied  in  time,  but  the  uncertainty 
of  when  and  how  the  alteration  will  be  made  produces  a  feel 
ing  of  suspense  which  is  detrimental  to  study. 

Similarly,  the  Modern  Language  course,  which  has  groaned 
so  long  under  the  burden  of  the  History  of  the  World  from 
Deucalion  to  Napoleon,  has  not  been  relieved  of  its  Atlas-like 
load,  although  it  should  undoubtedly  be  assumed  by  the  new- 
comer.   Is  this  change  to  take  place  soon  ? 

The  importance  of  this  matter  to  .students  in  either  of  the 
courses  above  referred  to  is  evident,  but  when  there  are  seve- 
ral students,  amongst  whom  your  correspondent  reckons  him- 
self, who  are  taking  Ijoth  Metaphysics  and  Modern  Languages, 
the  annoyance  becomes  very  serious. 

As  a  student  of  the  Tliiid  Yeai-,  it  does  not  become  me  to 
refer  to  the  work  of  the  Fourth  Year,  to  which  I  may  never 
come  ;  but  the  considerations  mentioned  above  seem  to  apply 
to  the  Ethnology  which  is  aftixed  to  Modern  Languages  in 
that  year,  Stubent, 
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Among  the  unique  performances  in  literature  may  be  reck- 
oned that  of  William  Beckford,  the  author  of  "  Memoirs  of 
Extraordinary  Painters,"  who  wrote  his  wonderful  romance, 
"  Vathek,"  at  a  single  sitting,  and  in  French — a  double  feat  of 
genius  and  scholarship.  The  tale  is  as  weirdly  great  as  any  of 
the  romances  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  or  Theophile  Gautier.  The 
author  amassed  a  marvellous  collection  of  curios  and  brought 
together  a  fine  library  at  Fonthill  Abbey,  the  residence  which 
he  built  for  himself,  and  which,  with  its  treasures,  subse- 
quently fell  under  the  auctioneer's  hammer. 


There  is  a  curious  natural  phenomenon  in  the  Franconia 
range  of  the  White  Mountains,  New  Hampshire,  described  in 
the  local  guide-books  as  "  The  Profile,  Franconia  ISTotch."  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  features  in  profile  (for,  viewed  from  all  points 
but  one,  only  formless  masses  of  rock  are  apparent)  of  a  col- 
ossal head,  sculptured  by  chance  from  the  living  rock.  The 
Indian  legend  connected  with  it  is  poetic.  Long  ago,  says  the 
tradition,  there  dwelt  in  this  regicwi  two  powerful  tribes,  ever 
at  variance.  The  young  chief  of  the  one  loved  and  was  be- 
loved by  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  cacique  of  the  other. 
She  fled  from  her  home  to  become  his  bride.  But  the  marriage 
did  not  help  to  allay  the  enmity  of  the  aged  chieftain.  After 
long  entreaty,  the  girl  prevailed  upon  her  husband  to  allow 
her  to  go  and  strive  to  pacify  her  father  and  reconcile  the  hos- 
tile tribes.  She  promised  to  return  the  same  day,  and  the 
young  chief  said  he  would  sit  upon  the  lofty  rock  that  ovei- 
hung  the  village  and  await  her  coming.  But  she  came  not 
back,  having  been  secretly  put  to  death,  and  night  fell,  and  the 
morning  dawned,  and  he  sat  silent  upon  the  crag,  never  stir- 
ring, but  suffering  in  silence,  till  his  heart  broke,  and  the 
Great  Spirit  in  pity  changed  him  into  stone.  And  there  he 
sits  yet.  Sphinx-like,  amid  the  quiet  of  the  mountains. 

* 

*  * 

The  revolting  and  fiendish  series  of  crimes  which  has  lately 
invested  the  name  of  Whitechapel  with  an  association  of 
horror,  reminds  one  of  the  old  stories  about  vampires  and 
wehr-wolves.  They  had  doubtless  some  foundation  in  fact. 
There  exist  creatures  in  human  shape  capable  of  committing 
any  atrocity,  however  devilish  and  unspeakable.  Nobody, 
probably,  has  ever  imagined  anything  so  horrible  that  some- 
one, at  some  time  or  other,  has  not  either  done  or  attempted 
to  do. 


The  following  passage,  from  Shelley's  "  Defence  of  Poetry,' 
is  considered  by  some  critics  the  finest  example  of  prose  in  all 
the"  range  of  English  literature  : — 

"  Poetry  turns  all  things  to  loveliness  ;  it  exalts  the  beauty 
of  that  which  is  most  beautiful,  and  it  adds  beauty  to  that 
which  is  most  deformed  ;  it  marries  exultation  and  horror, 
grief  and  pleasure,  eternity  and  change  ;  it  subdues  to  union 
under  its  light  yoke  all  irreconcilable  things.  It  transmutes 
all  that  it  touches,  and  every  form  moving  within  the  radiance 
of  its  presence  is  changed  by  wondrous  sympathy  to  an  incar- 
nation of  the  spirit  which  it  breathes  :  its  secret  alchemy  turns 
to  potable  gold  the  poisonous  watei'S  which  flow  from  deatli 
through  life ;  it  strips  the  veil  of  familiarity  from  the  world, 
and  lays  bare  the  naked  and  sleeping  beauty,  winch  is  the 
spirit  of  its  forms." 

* 

*  » 

In  the  world  of  letters,  just  as  in  the  world  of  politics,  there 
are  extremists  on  both  sides  of  every  important  question. 
With  regard  to  slang,  we  have  both  radicals  and  conservatives 
— those  who  confess  to  a  strong  and  frank  admiration  for  and 
a  tendency  to  make  use  in  composition  of  the  numerous  float- 
ing uncrystallized  words  and  expressions  which  appertain  to 
every  living  speech,  and  the  disdainful  purists  who  decry  the 
innovation  of  every  slangy  word  or  phrase  into  the'  language 
of  literature. 

Slang,  however,  may  be  said  to  be  a  natural  process,  witli- 


out  which  no  language  would  expand  and  advance  with  the 
extending  and  progressive  ideas  of  its  speakers.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  language  in  common  and  in  literary  use  was 
once  slang  of  the  most  barbarous  description.  Truly,  the  slang 
of  to-day  is  the  good  English  of  to-morrow.  And  the  main 
dislike  of  slang  arises,  not  from  its  innate  ineptitude,  but  from 
the  fryjt  that  the  introduction  of  many  of  its  words  and  phrases 
is  often  foi-ced  and  premature.  Language  is  a  gradual  growth, 
and  any  attempt  at  artificial  enlargement  generally  produces 
enfecl  ■lenient  and  enervation.  The  language  i4chest  in  the 
strong  yet  delicate  expression  of  thought  will  be  that  which 
neither  offers  resistance  to  nor  essays  to  hasten  the  changes 
which  time  inevitably  effects.  Doing  the  one  leaves  the  lan- 
guage in  the  rear  of  the  national  development ;  to  do  the 
other  is  to  create,  as  it  were,  a  new  speech,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
produce  a  wide  and  undesirable  discrepancy  between  the 
popular  and  the  literary  language. 

As  in  the  growth  of  a  tree  leaves  and  branches  are  contin- 
ually dying,  and  being  replaced  by  others  which  bourgeon  in 
their  stead,  so  in  a  language,  words  and  expressions  become 
inadequate  or  inappropriate  to  convey  the  ideas  originally 
attached  to  them,  grow  obsolescent,  and  disappear,  to  be  re- 
placed either  by  ingrafting  foreign  words,  or  by  the  natural 
succession  of  hitherto  uncrystallized  forms.  These,  too,  in  the 
normal  order  of  replacement,  will  always  be  such  as  peculiarly 
commend  themselves  to  the  taste,  for  their  happy  suitability  to 
the  idea  to  be  expressed,  for  their  condensed  humour  or  meta- 
phor, for  their  suggestiveness  or  picturesqueness.  It  is  best, 
therefore,  in  language  as  in  everything  else,  to  let  nature  take 
her  course,  and  time,  or  chance,  perform  its  work  unassisted. 

* 

*  * 

Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell  recently  reviewed  on  a  public 
occasion  the  last  sixty  years  of  American  literary  eff"ort.  Sixty 
years  ago,  when  lie  was  in  his  youth,  there  were  but  two 
American  writers.  Cooper  and  Irving,  who  could  have  siip- 
ported  themselves  with  their  pens.  Now  the  number  of 
American  writers'  who  earned  a  competency  by  literary  work 
is  vast  indeed.  This,  too,  although  the  publishing  houses  deluge 
the  country  with  numberless  cheap  editions  of  foi'eign  authors. 
The  most  characteristic  development  of  all  that  period  is  a 
form  of  racy  and  popular  humour,  which,  says  Mr.  Lowell,  is 
thoroughly  wholesome.  He  might  have  added,  and  wholly 
irreverent.  For  the  great  American  joke  is  always  a  jibe,  and 
when  the  joker  has  exhausted  his  material,  he  finds  new  re- 
sources in  mocking  at  himself. 

*  ''  * 

A  genuine  bookworm  is  perhaps  to  be  avoided, — he  is  a 
bloodless  man,  who  has  lost  in  the  turning  over  of  the  leaves 
of  his  tall  folios  sympathy  with  things  external.  And  then, 
how  useless  to  this  quick  life  of  men  all  his  cuiious  informa- 
tion. Yet  have  I  known  C — ,  kind,  shrewd,  honest,  and  a 
great  reader  withal.  It  is  as  good  as  a 'play  to  watch  C —  at 
a  book-stall  when  he  ha;  found  a  book  to  his  mind, — the  way 
he  has  of  deluding  the  seller  as  to  his  choice  until  the  bargain 
is  struck  ;  the  eagerness  quivering  in  his  voice  in  spite  of  his 
eflforts  to  have  it  sound  indifferent.  For  C —  is  a  true  believer 
in  the  natural  wickedness  of  a  book-dealer.  When  he  has 
come  to  terms  in  the  end,  and  has  possessed  himself  of  the 
coveted  volume,  he  slips  it  under  his  coat,  which  he  buttons 
triumphantly.  But  C — 's  trials  in  the  landing  of  his  prize  are 
not  yet  over.  He  must  smuggle  it  into  his  den.  For  there 
is  an  edict  of  his  household  against  more  books  to  clutter  up 
the  place,  and  C —  is  of  an  easy  temper,  and  cares  not  to  fly 
in  the  face  of  authority.  He  cannot  conceal  his  impatience 
at  table,  and  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  disappears.  Now 
is  the  time  to  watch  C — .  He  enjoys  himself  hugely  as  he 
settles  in  the  padded  arm-chair  leisurely  to  inspect  his  pur- 
chase. After  a  time  his  interest  is  fired,  and  he  begins  to 
read,  his  zeal  quickening'  as  he  turns  the  leaves,  mumbling 
passages  to  himself,  and  at  length  pacing  with  long  strides  up 
and  down,  down  and  up,  fairly  devouring  the  pages,  tearing 
them  apai't,  if  uncut,  with  a  gaunt  forefinger.  The  vehemence 
of  the  man  is  amazing.  The  next  day  his  select  friends  kft^ 
that  he  iiad  been  making  a  night  of  it.  For  he  shared  with 
them  the  spoils.    Peace  to  his  ashes,  for  his  was  a  gentle  soul. 

H. 
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UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  NEWS. 

All  reports  from  Societies  must  reach  us  by  noon  on  Thursday 
to  insure  insertion. 


LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

At  the  society's  ordinary  meeting  on  Friday  evening  the 
programme  given  was  as  follows  : — The  meeting  opened  with 
an  impromptu  chorus  from  members  of  the  Glee  Club.  Mr.  T. 
D.  Dockray  read  a  selection  from  James  Russell  Lowell.  I\Ir. 
F.  J.  Davidson's  essay  on  "  Tobacco  "  followed,  but  the  reader 
was  unfortunate  in  not  speaking  loud  enough  to  be  heard  in  all 
parts  of  the  room 

The  subject  of  debate  for  the  evening  was:  "  Resolved, — that 
the  making  attendance  at  college  lectui-es  compulsory  is  justi- 
fiable." Messrs.  Forin  and  Kirkpatrick  upheld  the  affirmative 
and  Messrs.  Gibson  and  McGee  the  negati\  e,  Messrs.  Rothwell, 
Coatsworth  and  Cooke  also  spoke  on  the  question.  The  de- 
cision was  left  with  the  meeting,  which  decided  for  the  negative. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  general  committee  the  society 
decided  to  hold  its  next  public  meeting  on  the  evening  of 
Dec.  7th. 


MODERN  LAXGUAOE  CLUB. 

The  regular  weekly  meeting  of  tiie  club  was  held  on  Mon- 
day last,  19th  instant,  the  President  in  the  chair.  Several 
nominations  for  membership  were  made. 

A  proposal  of  Mr.  Thomas  O  Hagan,  M.A.,  to  give  a  lecture 
before  the  club  on  "  Longfellow,"  together  with  readings  from 
his  works,  elicited  considerable  discussion  On  motion,  it  was 
unanimously  decided  to  accept  Mr.  O'Hagan's  offer.  Mr.  W. 
C.  Ferguson  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Rodd,  that  Mr.  O'Hagan 
be  requested  to  give  his  lecture  on  the  evening  of  the  next 
regular  Englisii  meeting,  Dec.  3.  Carried. 

The  literary  programme  was  then  proceeded  with.  Mr.  W. 
R  Rutherford  read  an  essay  dealing  with  "LeLutrin,"  by 
Boileau,  and  was  followed  by  3[iss  Lawlor  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Graham  in  readings  from  the  same  work. 

The  Society  then  resolved  itself  into  groups  for  French 
conversation,  and  after  some  time  spent  in  this  manner,  tlie 
meeting  adjourned. 


CLASS  SOCIETY  OF  '89. 

The  members  of  the  Fourth  Year  held  a  meeting  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall  on  Wednesday  last,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  formation  of  the  Class  of  '89  into  a  permanent 
society. 

In  order  to  open  discussion,  Mr.  Fraser,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Cross,  brought  in  a  motion  to  the  effect  that :  "  We,  the 
members  of  the  Class  of  '89  here  present,  hereby  approve  the 
movement  towards  forming  the  year  into  a  permanent  Class 
Society  and  pledge  ourselves  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  ])ring 
about  and  maintain  such  an  organization  " 

This  resolution,  after  a  few  explanatory  remarks  by  the 
mover,  was  carried  unanimously,  and  was  followed  by  a 
motion,  proposed  by  Mr.  Cody,  .seconded  by  Mr.  Elliott  and 
carried,  "That  a  provisional  committee  of  the  Class  of  '89  be 
appointed,  to  consist  of  Messrs.  G.  A.  H.  Fraser,  Hull,  Snider, 
Munro,  Cross,  Senkler,  Spotton,  Forin,  McNamara,  H.  S. 
Robertson,  J.  S.  Johnston,  .Spence,  Moss,  Buchanan,  and  the 
mover  and  seconder,  which  shall  (1)  Communicate  with  the 
representatives  of  class  societies  in  American  colleges  with  a 
view  to  gaining  all  possible  information  regarding  their  consti- 
tution and  aims,  (2)  Draft  a  constitution  for  the  proposed 
new  Society  and  (3)  Report  to  a  meeting  of  the  year  to  be 
held  at  the  call  of  the  convener  of  the  provisional  committee  in 
January  next  when  the  Society  may  be  permanently  organized. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

A  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Organization  was  held  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  when  the  first 
steps  were  taken  towards  carrying  out  the  plans  proposed. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  undergraduates  held  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
on  Friday  evening  last,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Literary 
Society,  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  H.  J.  Cody,  A. 


Smith,  F.  C.  Snider,  J.  J.  Ferguson,  T.  D.  Dockray,  and  C.  S 
Wood  was  appointed  to  draft  a  petition  to  the  Senate  asking 
that  the  Library  be  open  from  9  a.m.,  until  5  p.m.,  and  that 
the  catalogue  of  books  be  printed.  The  petition  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  Janitor's  room  for  signature. 


KNOX  COLLEGE  NOTES. 

A.  E.  Mitchell,  President  of  Knox  College  Missionary 
Society,  J.  McP.  Scott,  J.  Robertson,  D.  C.  Hossack,  and  P.  J. 
McLaren,  were  the  delegates  appointed  to  attend  the  Inter- 
Seminary  Missionary  Alliance  at  Cobourg.  D.  C.  Hossack 
read  a  paper  on  the  Jews,  which  was  much  appreciated.  Be- 
sides the  regulaily  appointed  delegates,  there  were  a  few 
fellows  who  went  down  of  their  own  accord,  and  were  received 
there  as  delegates.  They  one  and  all  say  that  they  were'  well 
entertained,  and  greatly  benefited  by  the  papers,  addresses,  and 
discussions. 

The  Quintette  Club,  composed  of  Me.ssrs.  Gordon  G.,  Gordon 
C,  Tibb,  Haddow,  and  Hamilton,  are  back  again  from  their 
ti'ip  across  the  ocean  and  all  look  well.  Tiiey  have  given  the 
public  of  Toronto  several  chances  to  hear  them  which  probably 
it  will  not  have  again  for  awhile,  for  they  will  soon  be  scattered, 
Hamilton  at  Knox  College,  Haddow  at  Milton,  Tibb  and 
Gordon  C.  at  places  unknown  as  yet,  and  Gordon  (t.  at  513 
Spadina  Avenue,  where  he  will  try  to  relieve  the  ills  incident 
to  mortals. 

The  Knox  College  Library  was  improved  considerably  this 
summer  by  having  new  shelves  put  in,  and  the  walls,  &c.,  fresh- 
ened up.  The  only  trouble  now  is  how  to  fill  the  shelves,  which 
query  is  receiving  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  success 
of  Knox,  and  they  are  beginning  to  show  their  interest  in  a 
practical  manner. 

AY.  P.  McKenzie,  B.A.,  who'has  been  staying  at  Davisville, 
N.  Y.,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  has  returned  to  the  College 
again  seemingly  in  improved  health,  and  is  acting  Librarian  in 
tlie  absence  of  J.  A.  Macdonald. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  the'  managing  editor  of  the  Knox 
CoUitge  Monthly,  is  in  the  Old  Country,  just  now  at  Edinburgh. 
He  was  granted  six  months'  leave  of  absence  by  the  Literary 
and  MeUipliysical  Society,  and  we  hope  that  he  may  come 
back  freshened  and  able  to  perform  with  still  greater  success 
then  he  has  had  in  the  past  his  duties  in  connection  with  the 
Monthly. 

M'mASTER  HALL. 

Dr.  Castle,  who  was  obliged  during  the  summer  to  undergo 
a  severe  surgical  operation,  is  making  satisfactory  progress 
toward  complete  recovery.  Contrary  to  the  fears  entertained, 
he  is  able  to  do  full  work.  Mr.  K.  Castle  also,  who  has  been 
ill  for  some  time  with  fever,  is  progressing  very  favourably. 

The  students  of  McMaster  Hall  entertained  to  dinner  on 
the  evening  of  Thanksgiving  Day  the  Faculty  and  students  of 
Moulton  Ladies'  College,  the  Governors  of  McMaster  Univer- 
sity resident  in  Toronto,  and  the  Faculty  of  McMaster  Hall. 
The  young  ladies  furnished  music,  Mr.  McLeod  a  Scotch  read- 
ing, and  Mr.  Stone  with  some  half-dozen  others  gave  a  very 
interesting  gymnastic  exhibition  in  the  gymnasium. 

Tlie  Theological  and  Literary  Society  and  the  Cos  Ingeni- 
oruni  Literai-y  Society  will  hold  a  joint  public  meeting  on  the 
evening  of  Friday,  November  30th.  Mr.  Woodruff  will  read 
an  essay,  Mr.  E.  J.  Harris  will  deliver  an  oration,  and  Cana- 
dian Independence  will  be  discussed  by  Messrs.  O'Neill,  Mills, 
Brown  and  Gilmour.  Dr.  Caven  is  expected  to  occupy  the 
chair. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Wilder  addressed  the  students  of  McMaster  Hall 
after  chapel  service  on  Wednesday  morning  of  last  week. 


THE   LATE    REV.   .JOSEPH   BUILDER,  B.A. 

The  late  Rev.  Joseph  Builder,  a  devoted  missionary  from 
India,  died  recently  at  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  of  con- 
sumption. He  came  from  Brantford,  his  home,  to  Toronto, 
early  in  life,  and  studied  at  Knox  College  and  at  the  Univer- 
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sity  of  Toronto,  graduating  from  the  latter  institution  in  1880. 
In  December,  1883,  lie  was  designated  as  a  missionary  to  Cen- 
tral India.  He  was  stationed  at  Mliow,  and  was  exception- 
ally successful  in  his  labours  among  the  natives.  About  a  year 
ago  his  healtli  began  to  fail,  and  he  was  compelled  to  return 
home.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  cold  autumn  weatlier  he 
was  advised  to  go  South,  which  he  did,  but  the  change  of 
climate  did  not  prove  of  any  avail,  and  within  a  few  days 
after  liis  arrival  at  Ashevilln  he  passed  away.  He  leaves  a 
widow  and  small  family  to  mourn  his  untimely  taking-off. 


PERSONAL. 

C.  J.  Marani,  '88,  is  with  Willis  Chipman,  C.E.,  in  the 
Town  Engineer's  office  at  Brockville,  Ont. 

P.  B.  Wood,  of  the  class  of  '88,  has  signed  as  pitclier  with 
the  Philadelphia  Baseball  Club  for  the  season  of  1889. 

Creo.  H.  Richardson,  '88  of  the  S.  P.  S.,  is  in  the  office  of 
the  Toronto  Engineer  of  the  C.  P.  Railway. 

A.  N.  Garrett  and  E.  P.  Gordon  have  returned  from  their 
tour  in  the  British  Islands  with  the  Canadian  Association 
Football  team. 

W.  P.  Thomson,  '89,  is  visiting  in  Scotland,  and  is  expected 
back  in  a  few  weeks. 

C.  E.  Burkholder,  '87,  and  W.  H.  Hunter,  '87,  took  the 
first  and  second  scholarships  of  $100  and  .|60  respectively,  at 
the  recent  Second  Intermediate  examination  in  Law. 

The  following  graduates  and  undergraduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  have  passed  the  Barristers'  examination  of 
the  Legal  Society  of  Ontario  : — Graduates  :  J.  A.  V.  Pres- 
ton, W.  C.  Chisholm,  W.  I  Standish,  M.  S.  Mercer,  M.  F. 
Muir,  A.  B.  Thompson,  E.  W.  H.  Blake,  and  W.  E.  Thompson. 
Undergraduates  ;   T.  R.  Ferguson,  F.  C.  Jarvis. 

J.  H.  Bowes,  '84,  and  H.  B.  Witton,  '85,  were  sworn  in  as 
Solicitors  on  Tuesday  last. 

The  following  graduates  were  admitted  to  the  Law  Society 
as  Students-at-Law  : — W.  J.  Robertson,  N.  Simpson,  L.  P. 
Duff,  C.  H.  Glassford,  E.  C.  Senkler,  and  T.  B.  P.  Stew^art. 


It  is  said  that  the  Registrar  proposes  posting  this  notice  : 
"  Gentlemen  Avill  remove  their  hats  on  entering  the  office ; 
others  must." 


BOOKS   ADDED    TO  THE  LIBRARY. 

Books  received  since  Oct.  25th  : — 

.  Pindar. — The  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes,  ed.  B.  L.  Gilder- 
sleeve. 

Thucydides.— Bk.  I.,  ed.  C.  D.  Morris. 

^schylus. — The  Seven  Against  Thebes,  ed.  Verral  and 
Bayfield. 

Xenophon. — Hiero,  ed.  Holden. 
Geikie,  A. — The  Scenery  of  Scotland. 

Powell,  J.  W. — Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Indian  Lan- 
guages. 

Tuttle,  H. — History  of  Prussia  Under  Frederick  the  Great, 
1740-56.    2  vols. 

Bartlett,  R.  E. — The  Letter  and  the  Spirit.  Bampton 
Lecture  ,  1888. 

March,  F.  A. — Method  of  Philological  Study  of  English. 

Fotheringham,  J. — Studies  in  the  Poetry  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing. 

Faussig,  F.  W. — The  Tariff  Question  of  the  United  States. 
Life  of  Burns. — By  J.  Stuart  Blackie. 
Life  of  Bunyan. — By  E.  Venables. 
Grandgent,  C.  H. — Italian  Grammar. 
Locke,  J.  B. — Elementary  Statics. 
Schurman,  J.  G. — The  Ethical  Import  of  Darwinism. 
Church,  R.  W. — Dante,  and  other  Essays  ;  Miscellaneous 
Essays. 

Freeman,  E.  A. — -William  the  Conqueror. 
yEschylus. — Translated  by  Anna  Swanwick. 
Sophocles. — Antigone,  ed.  with  notes  and  translation  by 
R.  C.  Jebb. 

Agassiz,  A. — Three  Cruises  with  the  Steamer  Blake. 


Nov.  24,  1888. 


Gordon,  C.  G. — Letters  to  his  Sister. 

Chapman,  E.  G. — Minerals  and  Geology  of  Central  Canada, 
3rd  ed. 

Shakespeare. — The  Irving  Shakespeare,  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Shakespeare. — Doubtful  Plays,  ed.  Ijy  Hnzlitt. 
Meissner,  A.  L. — German  Grammar. 
Heilner,  G.  M.  — German  Grammar. 
Whitney,  W.  D. — German  Grammar. 
Kruger,  H.  M. — Conver.-ational  German. 
Drummond,  H  — Tropical  Africa. 
Arnold,  M.  —  Civilization  in  America. 

Sterne,  S. — Constitutional  History  and  Political  Develop- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Mannori,  Solomon. — An  Autobiography,  trans,  by  J.  Clark 
Murray. 

Carles,  W.  R. — Life  in  Corea. 

Ashley,  W.  J. — James  and  Philip  van  Artevelde. 

Carlyle,  T.— Essays,  3  Vols. 

Morley,  H.— English  Writers,  Vol.  III. 

Heidenham,  R.    Hypnotism  or  Animal  Magnetism. 

Bourinot,  J.  G. — A  Manual  of  Constitutional  Hist,  of 
Canada. 

Chateauclair,  W. — The  Young  Seigneur. 
Gow,  Ja'J. — Companion  to  School  Classics. 
Burn,  Robt. — Roman  Literatui'e  and  Roman  Art. 
Lowell,  Jas.  R. — Political  Es.says. 

Earle,  Jas. — Philology  of  the  English  Language,  4th  ed. 
Kant,  E. — The  Philoso])]]y  of,  by  James  Watson. 
Godefroy,  F. — Diction  n  aire  deL'Ancienne  Langue  Frangais. 
Turgot.  par  Leon  Say. 
George  Sand,  par  S.  Caro. 
Mme.  de  Scvigne,  par  G.  Boissier. 
Moliere.  —  La  Comedie  de,  par  G.  Larroument. 
Cledat,    L. — Grammaire  elementaire  de  la  vieille  langue 
Franyaise. 

Cledat,  L. — Morceaux  choises  des  autcurs  Franrais  du 
Moyen  age. 

Cledat,  L. — Petit  glossaire  du  vieux  Francais. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 
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The  Varsity  is  conducted  by  undergrctduates  of  the  Univer 
sity  of  Toronto,  and  is  jmblished  every  Saturday  of  the  acaderni 
year.  It  aims  at  being  the  exponent  of  the  views  of  the  Uyiiversit 
public,  and  ivill  ahcays  seek  the  h  ighest  interests  of  our  Univer 
sity.  The  Literary  Department  trill,  as  heretofore,  be  a  main 
feature.  The  news  columns  are  full  and  accurate,  containing 
reports  of  all  meetings  of  interest  to  its  readers. 
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EVENING  STAR. 

The  East  is  rosy,  propliesying  dawn  ; 

Like  golden  fleece  the  wind-strewn  cloudlets  are. 

The  West  is  barriered  with  a  golden  bar ; 
But  soon  the  glory  from  the  cloud  is  gone, 
From  all  the  sky  the  golden  is  withdrawn 

To  make  one  quiv'ring  drop — the  Evening  Star. 

Thus  into  one  all  beauties  of  the  earth 

Do  concentrate  by  subtle  alchemy  ; 

I  gaze  on  lake  and  river,  flower  and  tree, 
Of  golden  sun  how  well  I  know  the  worth. 
But  all  tlieir  glories  fading  bring  to  birth 

(3ne  evening  star — the  face  and  eyes  of  thee. 

WlLHELM. 


SIX  HOURS  IN  CAMBRIDGE. 


In  the  two  past  weeks  we  had  been  trying  to  live  for  three 
months  in  London  and  the  strain  had  been  more  or  less  severe, 
according  to  the  respective  amounts  of  sleep  which  we  had 
been  able  to  catch.  Although  I  was  quite  tired  out  on  the 
last  Friday  night,  I  was  fain  to  avail  myself  of  R  's  kind- 
ness and  to  pay  him,  at  Cambridge,  the  visit  which  he  had 
asked.  Having  made  up  my  mind,  then,  and  having  found 
that  my  train  would  leave  King's  Cross  very  early  on  the 
morrow,  I  bethougiit  me  that,  if  I  would  breakfast,  I  must 
pay  tribute  to  the  haughty  gentleman  who  so  often  in  the 
morning  had  ke]>t  me  waiting  long  for  my  grill  and  coffee 
when  I  would  have  gone  elsewhither.  Such  tribute  ha\  ing 
been  paid,  I  came  away  and  left  the  gentleman.  In  the 
middle  watches  of  the  night,  one  of  his  minions  waked  me, 
saying,  "  Six  o'c'ock,  sir."  Having  suffered  keen  grief  from 
the  aggrieved  air  of  the  haughty  gentleman  downstairs  and 
liaving  been  put  in  his  debt  still  more  by  his  having  found 
me  a  hansom,  I,  in  the  lowest  of  spirits,  left  the  hotel.  But 
the  sunlight  in  the  streets,  already  alive  for  another  noisy 
day,  and  on  the  church  spires  and  house  tops  cheered  me 
again  and,  as  my  train  burrowed  its  way  out  from  the  great 
city  into  the  open,  the  chill  of  the  gentleman's  hauteur  left 
me  and  I  was  myself  again. 

Two  hours  later  I  i-eached  Cambridge.  On  the  platform 
R —  waited  for  me,  his  face  alight  with  open  joy  at  the  sight 
of  one  from  his  old  college  home. 

"  But  I  say,  old  man,"  he  said,  "  as  he  took  note  of  my  attire, 
"  I  should  have  told  you  not  to  wear  a  pot  hat.  Few  of  the 
fellows  do  it  up  here,  you  know.  And  that's  an  awfully  tall 
stick  you  are  carrying,  too." 

I  answered  modestly  that  the  people  in  Piccadilly  had 
seemed  to  think  that  my  cane  was  a  thing  to  be  admired. 


"  Well,  never  mind,"  said  R — ,  as  I  handed  my  ticket  to 
the  guard  at  the  gate,  "it  can't  be  helped  now." 

He  himself  was  dressed  with  characteristic  neatness,  so  I  was 
not  abashed  by  my  own  magnificence. 

IL 

Scorning  the  tram  which  crawled  up  the  long  road  from  the 
station,  we  walked  together,  glad  in  the  bright  spring  sunshine. 
Soon,  from  R — 's  conversation,  I  learned  that  he  was  the  same 
whole-hearted  fellow  who  had  left  Toronto  University  a  year 
before,  a  little  changed,  perhaps,  in  habits  of  speech  and  even 
in  manners  of  thought,  but  not  more  so  than  would  have  been 
strictly  consistent  with  an  honest  desire  to  adapt  his  uncor- 
rupted  Canadian  characteristics  to  circumstances  of  an  older 
growth  than  those  in  which  he  had  lived  at  home. 

When  we  had  left  the  long  road  and  the  open  country,  as  it 
were,  and  had  come  to  the  town,  and  when  already  I  breathed 
an  air  which  seemed  to  be  stuffy  with  the  dust  of  ages,  I  re- 
marked that  there  were  few  students  in  the  little  old  streets. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  R — ," I  should  have  told  you.  Most  of  the 
fellows  are  still  down,  you  know." 

I  did  not  understand. 

"  Well,  you  know,"  R — explained,  "  the  Easter  vacation 
of  three  weeks  is  just  drawing  to  a  close  and  most  of  the 
fellows  are  still  down  at  their  homes.  Those  who  are  here 
don't  come  out  until  the  afternoon,  generally.  You  will  see 
them  then." 

IIL 

We  went  into  a  museum  whose  stone  colonnades  fronted 
on  what  seemed  to  be  the  main  street.  The  paintings  on 
the  walls  were  not  without  charm  for  me,  but  R —  was  most 
anxious  that  I  should  see  a  collection  of  Turners,  the  pride  of 
the  place.  In  the  National  Gallery  I  had  seen  the  greater 
Turners  and  had  been  impressed  duly,  and  now  I  was  quite 
resigned  to  a  sight  of  more  of  tliose  quaint  little  water  colours 
which  show  so  much  to  the  artist  and  so  little  to  the  man  who 
has  seen  more  of  Plaster  of  Paris  than  of  Parian  Marble.  But 
R —  had  reduced  to  a  science  the  exposition  of  the  brilliancy 
of  the  gems  in  the  little  collection,  taken  so  carefully  from  its 
cabinet  by  the  curator,  and  I  was  enlightened  further  and 
grateful  accordingly. 

IV. 

In  and  among  the  old  college  buildings  I  could  have  passed 
a  lifetime.  Great  or  small';  covering  all  their  ground,  or 
standing  in  the  middle  of  wide  courts  ;  simple  in  design  or 
architecturally  gorgeous ;  shrouded  in  clinging  ivy  or  show- 
ing bold  fronts  of  bare  stone,  they  were  all  beautiful.  Whether 
each  block  remained  as  hard  as  the  living  rock  from  which  it 
had  been  hewn,  or  the  hand  of  kindly  time  had  softened  the 
lines  cut  by  the  old  sculptors,  the  buildings  were  like  an 
artist's  dream.  In  halls  and  corridors  whose  ceils  and  wain- 
scots age  had  painted  black  and  where  hung  portraits  of 
learned  professors  of  the  olden  time ;  in  stately  chapels  on 
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whose  tiled  floors  the  noonday  sunliglit  played  through  old 
stained  glass ;  in  an  odd  little  Temple  Church,  modelled  on  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem,  and  whither 
some  old  crusader,  whose  name  I  most  unwillingly  have  for- 
gotten, used  to  ride  from  London  to  worship  of  a  Sabbath  morn- 
ing, I  drank  deep  of  the  draught  of  ages,  until  the  time  of 
day  told  me  that  I  must  put  it  from  me. 

Tn  common  with  most  of   his  fellows,  R   had  read 

Ruskin's  strictures  on  the  architecture  of  the  old  buildings 
and  seemed  inclined  to  put  faith  in  that  dictator's  views  of 
Taste  and  Art,  so  long  as  they  wei'e  not  directed  towards  his 
darling  Cambridge. 

V. 

HaA'ing  crossed  the  Quad  of  King's  College,  where  R —  is 
studying,  we  came  to  the  stream  and  one  of  the  handsome 
little  bridges  which  have  given  a  name  to  the  great  university 
town.  There  is  an  avenue  of  stately  limes,  of  which  all  the 
world  has  read,  and  in  whose  tall  tops,  bare  of  leaves  at  tliat 
season,  large  colonies  of  aristocratic  but  loud-mouthed  rooks, 
which  have  been  there  since  the  morn  of  creation,  have  nests 
like  big  piles  of  sticks.  On  the  magnificence  of  the  trees  and 
the  astonishing  pedigree  of  the  birds,  R —  spoke  at  some 
length,  and  then  led  me  off  to  the  rolling  greens  where  the 
young  men  of  the  colleges  engage  in  the  sports  of  the  tield. 

Having  viewed  the  greens  and  paid  a  flying  visit  to  the 
handsome  quarters  of  the  Students'  Union,  where  government 
of  the  students,  by  the  students  and  for  the  students  would 
seem  to  be  the  result  of  a  higher  state  of  civilization  than 
that  in  which  we  had  lived  at  Toronto,  we  went  to  R — 's 
chambers  for  luncheon. 

VI. 

R — 's  chambers  were  on  the  first  floor  of  an  odd  old  house 
on  one  of  the  side  streets  and  within  three  minutes  of  his 
college.  Kindly  memoiy  had  helped  him  to  furnish  them  in 
a  style  akin  to  that  which  prevails  in  Residence  at  Toronto. 
He  had  fallen  short,  however,  of  the  mark  at  which,  in  that 
latter  abode  of  great  men,  rankest  disorder  becomes  high  art. 
He  informed  me  that  most  of  the  men  at  Cambridge  lived  in 
similar  chambers.  Some  of  them  showed  a  taste  for  the  most 
gorgeous  furniture,  but  such  men  were  often  members  of  The 
Fast  Set. 

He  voiunteei'ed  information  as  to  the  significance  of  that 
term  in  Cambridge  and  left  me  to  discover  if  it  had  the  same 
significance  in  Toronto.  He  said  that  The  Fast  Set  in  Cam- 
bridge did  not  necessarily  waste  its  substance  in  riotous  living, 
nor  did  it  eat  great  dinners  and  late  suppers,  nor  keep  long 
hours.  Generally  it  sought  an  early  couch.  But  it  was  ar- 
rayed splendidly,  lived  in  magnificent  apartments,  drove 
blooded  horses  tandem,  if  it  could  escape  the  observation  of 
the  Dons,  and  spent  gold  freely.  Two  of  R — 's  friends  had 
dinner  with  us  and  considerately  showed  no  interest  in  a 
colonial,  from  whom  the  rude  air  of  his  native  wilds  had  not 
been  blown  away  yet.  After  their  meal,  they  charged  their 
pipes  with  strong  English  tobacco,  deftly  handling  little  nickle 
instruments  in  which,  on  a  single  pivot,  were  hung  appliances 
for  all  those  things  which  your  true  lover  of  the  pipe  does  to 
his  bowl  with  his  knife  and  callous  finger  tip  before 
lighting. 

R — ■  found  occasion  to  i-egret  that  he  had  not  brought  with 
him  from  Canada  a  full  store  of  Missouri  Meerschaum,  be- 
cause nobody  at  Cambridge  ever  had  seen  a  corncob  pipe  and 
it  went  without  saying  that  there  was  no  other  pipe  like  it. 

VII. 

It  was  not  without  awe  that  I  approached  the  river,  when, 
after  he  had  finished  his  pipe  and  his  friends  had  taken  their 


leave,  I  accepted  his  invitation  to  go  down  and  see  the  Boats. 
I  was  to  see  the  river  which  was  famed  throughout  the  wide 
world  for  the  making  of  giant  scullers  ;  the  river  on  which 
those  giants  had  gathered  strength  for  struggles  with  giants 
as  great  as  themselves  on  strange  waters.  Casting  to  the 
winds  all  truths  that  I  might  have  had  from  reading,  I  was 
ready  to  see  a  mighty  stream,  on  which  great  ships  sailed. 

But  when  we  had  reached  the  bank  my  dreams  fled  away. 
On  those  green  waters  never  sailed  ship  of  greater  build  than 
that  famed  Bugaboo  which  the  College  Song  Book  sings.  This 
bank  was  crested  by  a  towpath,  well  trodden.  The  other  was 
distant  only  so  far  as  one  wall  of  Convocation  Hall,  at  Toronto, 
is  distant  from  the  other.  On  it,  in  a  row,  stood  the  boat- 
houses,  of  pleasingly  varied  shapes,  a  shape  for  each  college. 
Towards  it  moved  a  barge  of  no  shape  at  all,  propelled  by  no 
visible  means,  but  carrying  three  or  four  young  men,  who 
seemed  to  be  bent  on  crossing  the  stream.  The  farther  bank 
was  alive  with  other  young  men,  clad  in  a  thousand  colours. 
They  were  getting  into  or  out  of  boats,  which  held  one,  two, 
or  eight  oarsmen.  On  the  stream  many  other  boats  moved 
about,  coming  up  and  going  down,  fast  and  slowly.  An  eight- 
oared  crew  dashed  away,  a  noisy  young  man  on  a  quiet  old 
horse  coaching  them  from  the  towpath. 

"  This  is  a  fairly  good  day,"  said  R — ,  "  when  you  consider 
that  very  few  of  the  fellows  are  up  yet.  Then,  too,  the  col- 
lege races  are  over  now,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  river  is 
decided  for  this  year.  I  suppose  you  know  how  that  is  done?" 

I  remembered. 

The  reach  from  lock  to  lock  is,  say,  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
long.  Obviously,  two  crews  cannot  row  abreast,  when  the 
wash  from  the  oars  of  one  leaves  the  blades  and  sweeps  the 
banks  in  the  same  moment.  So  the  crews  are  started  in  a 
row  at  the  upper  lock  and  are  distant  from  each  other  only  a 
few  yards.  In  the  race,  the  crews  which  are  overtaken,  or 
bumped,  must  fall  out.  Thus  the  contest  is  narrowed  down. 
At  tlie  end  of  it,  the  crew  which  has  not  been  bumped  is 
supreme. 

"  Before  tlie  Bumping  Races  had  been  finished,"  said  R — ,  in 
continuation,  "the  river  used  to  be  crowded  with  boats. 
Motion  was  almost  impossible  at  times.  Let  me  give  you  an 
idea.  At  the  lower  lock,  at  the  end  of  an  afternoon,  I  have 
seen  as  many  as  eight  hundred  men  in  boats.  That  would 
mean  eight  hundi'ed  crews,  you  know." 

But  I  was  not  reconciled.  It  was  almo.st  absurd  to  imagine 
that  the  great  Cam  was  a  stream  which  could  flow  easily 
through  Convocation  Hall  and  never  rise  higher  than  the  dais 
of  three  feet. 

VIII. 

'•But  who  are  these?"  I  asked  R — when  we  found  our- 
selves again  in  the  streets  of  the  town. 

By  this  time  the  students  were  abroad  for  the  sports  of  the 
field  and  were  walking  through  the  streets  in  flaming  blazers, 
jerseys  and  flannels.  In  the  western  sky  at  sunset  never 
shone  so  many,  so  bright,  and  so  strange  colours  as  those  in 
which  tlie  young  men,  were  arrayed.  The  young  men  them- 
selves were  all  unconscious  that  there  was  anytliing  notable 
in  their  picturesque  parade  in  the  public  highways.  For 
centuries  the  town  had  been  theirs  and  their  fathers'  and  the 
townspeople  had  been  sojourners,  tolerated  because  of  their 
usefulness.  There  was  no  attempt  at  assisting  their  scant 
clothes.  The  young  man  who  showed  his  hard  and  shapely 
muscles  through  a  red  and  blue  jersey  and  white  flannel  bags 
felt  as  secure  from  observation  as  would  the  young  man  in 
Toronto  who  modestly  had  covered  his  football  suit  with 
trousers  and  a  long  ulster. 
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I  said  something  like  tliis  to  R —  and  he  answered  tliat  it 
wasnotliing.  I  soon  should  get  used  to  it  if  I  were  at  Cam- 
bridge. It  would  not  matter  much,  iiowever,  if  I  did  not. 
They  would  do  it  still. 

" Have  you  noticed,"  he  asked,  "that  tliere  are  few  caps 
and  blazei-s  alike  ?  " 

I  had. 

"Well,"  said  R — ,  "the  reason  is  this.  If  a  couple  or 
three  fellows  come  together  a  couple  or  three  times,  they  foini 
a  club  or  union  which  has  for  its  object  the  adoption  of  a 
uniform  cap  and  blazer.  It  may  happen,  of  course,  that  some, 
or  all,  of  these  fellows  are  members  of  other  such  unions 
and  have  a  cap  and  blazer  for  each  of  them.  How  they 
manage  to  hit  on  new  combinations  of  colour,  is  something  I 
can't  understand,  but  the  result  of  it  all  is  that,  not  only  do 
you  seWom  see  two  caps  or  blazers  of  the  same  kind  on  the 
same  day,  but  you  seldom  see  the  same  man  wear  the  same 
cap  or  blazer  on  two  consecutive  days." 

At  this  point  I  became  mystified. 

IX. 

I  remarked  in  R — 's  life  at  Cambridge,  so  far  as  I  had  been 
able  to  observe  it  during  my  short  stay  with  liim,  a  calm  which 
was  almost  Sabbatic.  Such  an  air  seemed  to  be  breatlied  there. 
Having  spoken  to  him  on  the  point,  he  said,  as  he  stood  on 
the  platform,  waiting  until  my  train  should  start,  "  Yes,  we 
are  all  so  here.  Our  life  is  a  quiet  one,  much  quieter  than  you 
live  at  home.    We  are  in  a  land  of  dreams." 

J.  A.  G. 


:\IY  IDOL. 

Hearts  oft  bow  before  strange  idols, — 
Strength  of  powei'  and  breath  of  fame, — 
And,  forgetful  of  life'.s  niDrning, 
Dr"ani  of  noontide's  gilded  name  ; 
But  the  idol  that  I  clierisli 
Knows  no  glory  e'en  in  part  : 
'Tis  the  simple  faith  of  childliood 
Long  grown  strong  within  my  heart. 

In  the  darkest  liour  of  tiial, 
When  each  star  has  veiled  its  face. 
Turn  I  fondly  to  my  idol. 
Full  of  heavenly  light  and  grace  : 
Then  my  step  grows  tirm  and  steady 
Down  the  mystic  patli  of  night. 
For  the  simple  faith  of  childhood 
Guides  me,  leads  me  ever  riglit. 

Thomas  0'Ha(;an. 


ON  REVISITING  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  TADDLE.* 

Tempora  mutantur — how  pleasant  to  be  once  again  where  a 
Latin  quotation,  however  hackneyed,  is  not  out  of  place — 
tempora  mutantur,  but  we  "old  boys,"  we  from  M'liom  youth  is 
flying  so  fast,  he  seems  to  be  entering  on  the  home  gallop,  to 
be  putting  on  the  final  spurt,  we  whose  barbers  tell  us — all 
unconscious  of  the  pang  they  cause — they  see  "  a  few  grey 
hairs,  sir ;  yes,  sir,  a  few  grey  hairs,"  we,  despite  all  that  age 
may  do,  do  not  change  in  illis.  No  ;  it  is  you  hopeful,  careless 
undergraduates  who  change. 

*  Perhaps  this  classic  stream  ought  i\ow  to  be  referred  to  as  the 
e.i:-Taddle  or  the  7>"</i(/«)»-Taddle.  .So  far-reaching  is  tlie  restless 
hand  of  the  innovator  that  not  even  Nature'.s  wurks  are  by  him 
allowed  to  rest  in  peace,  and  what  was  once  a  purling  brook  is  now 
a  burnt-clay  conduit  I 


Whither  ha\  e  lied  your  gown  and  mortar-boai'd  ?  Whither 
the  Grand  Mufti — although  I  have  reason  to  believe  th;i,t  this 
latter  high  functionary  does  still  exist  in  posse  if  not  m  esse  .' 
And  who  are  these  who  with  lightly-tripping  footsteps  and 
demure,  or  quasi-demure,  look  share  with  you  the  library  and 
lecture-room  1  A  dainty  sight  to  see,  in  truth,  but  is  it  not  an 
enticingly  distracting  one  ?  I  know  not  how  I,  consuh  I'lanco, 
•Awd  Gn^eciBWy  cali(hvs  juventa ,  should  have  regarded  it ;  but, 
metliinks  pink  cheeks  and  flashing  eyes  would  have  had  for 
me  more  charms  than  all  Professors'  or  Fellows'  words  of  wis- 
dom, charmed  these  never  so  wisely.  Grey-haired  though, 
as  my  barber  assevers  I  am,  I  cannot  look  upon  these  Atalantasf 
without  tender  feelings,  such  as  in  olden  times  were  only 
aroused  on  some  such  exceptional  occasion  as  a  Conversazione 
or  a  Residence  Dance.    No,  it  is  you  who  change,  not  I. 

What,  too,  means  all  this  busy  building  on  every  side? 
Knox  I  know,  and  the  Observatory  I  know,  but  the  School 
of  Practical  Science,  McMaster  Hall,  Wyclifle  College,  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Biological  Laboratory, 
the  Parliament  Buildings — what  are  these?  I  am  old,  I  am 
conservative  ;  I  would,  I  think,  that  our  majestic  Mother  had 
been  left  in  her  serene  and  dignified  loneliness.  Does  it  add 
to  her  glory  that  in  her  retinue  she  now  numbers  a  faculty  of 
Medicine,  a  faculty  of  Pharmacy,  a  faculty  of  Dentistry  ? 
Above  all  I  do  not  like  to  see  her  graceful  trailing  robe  be- 
smirched with  politics,  trampled  on  by  Ministers  and  M.P.P.'s. 
Already  have  education  and  politics  had  too  much  in  conmion ; 
what  will  be  the  outcome  of  a  closer  communion  ?  I  fear  me 
much  that  tlie  grasping  fingers  of  tlie  political  wire-puller  will 
sully  the  already  hardly  spotless  garments  of  the  Provincial 
University.  Could  the  Goverment  have  chosen  no  other  site 
for  their  expensive  pile  ?  Is  Parkdale  not  now  about  to  be  a 
ward  of  the  city  1  Or  if  Parkdale  objected  to  the  wrangling 
horde,  is  there  not  space  and  to  spare  east  of  the  Don  1  Near 
the  Asylum  or  close  to  the  jail  /  would  have  found  them  a 
place. 

Nor  is  the  contiguity  of  a  House  of  Commons  the  only  link 
between  education  and  politics  lately  forged  by  "the  authori- 
ties "  ;  there  is  now,  I  hear,  a  chair  of  "  Political  Science."  To 
this  I  object  not ;  rather  I  welcome  it.  All  the  more,  too,  if, 
as  is  to  be  most  devoutly  hoped,  this  chair  of  Political  Science 
prove  antidotal  to  the  Vjaneful  influences  of  Political  arts,  be  a 
species  of  vaccination,  shall  I  say,  to  ward  off  the  morbific  germ^ 
that  infest  the  halls  and  members  of  popular  assemblies.  I  trust 
the  learned  politico-scientific  vaccinator  will  thoroughly  in- 
noculate  his  pupil-patients. 

Yet  another  chair  too,  I  learn,  has  been  founded  and  is  soon 
to  be  filled.  This  change  also  I  am  Whig  enough  to  welcome. 
English  in  England's  most  English  colony  is  wofully  man- 
s'aughtered.  Truly  I  hope  that  he  to  whom  presently  this 
comfortable  seat  is  offered  is  one  who  shall  find  no  difficulties 
with  his  "  wills  "  and  his  "  shalls." 

However,  change  on,  changeful  undergraduates.,  "  Old 
boys  "  always,  I  know,  are  too  apt  to  think  there  were  giants 
in  tlieir  day,  with  the  unexpressed  hint  that  there  are  none  in 
yours.  I,  despite  all  my  fossilification,  will  not  be  so  churlish, 
—  indeed  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  perchance,  unknown  to 
us  grey-haired  children  of  our  connnon  Mother,  you  her  last- 
born  make  use  of  a  new  standard  of  measurement,  so  that  who 
to  us  were  giants  are  to  you  dwarfs.  If  so,  and  if  so  it  be 
that  these  changes  have  had  aught  to  do  with  the  increased 
stature  of  those  nurtured  by  our  Mother,  I  too  will  welcome 
them,  and  will  do  my  best  to  be  able  truthfully  to  say  et  nos 
mutamur  in  illis.  T.  A.  H. 

t  Does  Rumour  inform  me  aright  when  she  declares  that  one  of 
these  fair  Atalantas  was  tempted  from  her  arduous  race  bv  the 
golden  apple  of  matrimony  ? 
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ATTENDANCE  AT  LECTURES. 

The  letter  of  our  correspondent,  "  Sophomore,"  calls  attention 
to  an  annoyance  to  which  the  Senate's  recent  decree  has  sub- 
jected the  undergraduates.  No  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
the  step  taken  has  yet  been  advocated  ;  no  information  has 
been  given  as  to  the  number  of  lectures  necessarily  to  be 
attended,  nor  as  to  the  consequences  should  the  student  fall 
short  of  the  requisite  number.  Whether  he  who  has  failed  to 
attend  50,  or  60,  or  75  per  cent.,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  be 
debarred  or  not  from  taking  the  examinations  in  May  is  as  yet 
a  dark  secret,  on  which  the  official  announcement  throws  no 
light. 

Such  uncertainty  is  most  unpleasant.  The  case  of  our 
correspondent  shows  how  necessary  is  some  immediate  explan- 
ation of  the  Senate's  position  in  this  matter.  The  doubt  as  to 
its  intentions  may  itself  prevent  some  from  taking  up  certain 
subjects  which  they  would  otherwise  add  to  their  regular  course 
of  study.  It  is  certainly  no  encouragement  to  our  correspon- 
dent to  take  up  second  year  English,  that  he  is  left  in  un- 
certainty as  to  whether  or  not  the  work  he  may  do  will  be 
recognized  by  the  Senate  at  tlie  end  of  the  year. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  GYMNASIUM. 

A  very  encouraging  statement  of  afiairs  is  reported  by  the 
committee  who  liave  in  charge  the  collection  of  funds  for  the 
proposed  University  Gymnasium  and  Students'  Club.  A 
glance  at  our  college  news  column  will  show,  that  by  the  report 
printed  there,  the  sum  of  $3,000  has  already  been  secured 
with  very  little  trouble  by  the  Committee.  Such  being  the 
case,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  when  an  active  and 
thorough  canvass  of  graduates  and  undergraduates  has  been 
completed,  the  Committee  will  have  every  reason  for  congratu- 
lation. The  scheme  is  worthy  of  the  enthusiastic  and  loyal 
support  of  every  member  of  the  University — past  and  present. 
No  more  worthy  enterprise  has  engaged  the  University  public 
for  a  long  time  than  the  building  of  a  suitable  headquarters 
for  the  literary,  scientific  and  athletic  associations  which  are 
connected  with  our  University.  Since  these  societies  are 
among  the  chief  factors  of  undergraduate  development,  and 
being  controlled  by  them,  it  is  only  fair  to  expect  that  they 
will  do  their  share  towards  realizing  tlie  hopes  which  the  pro- 
jectors of  this  University  Students'  Club  have  formed,  and 
which  should  be,  and  are,  we  doubt  not,  shared  by  all  stu- 
dents alike.  The  graduates  will  do  their  part,  we  are  all  well 
assured,  and  there  is  also  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
University  authorities,  as  well  as  private  friends,  will  supple- 
ment the  eflbrts  of  graduates  and  undergraduates  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  importance  of  the  scheme.  The  Varsity 
bespeaks  for  the  Committee  the  cordial  and  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  all,  and  will  do  its  best  to  assist  in  a  work  which 
promises  such  genuinely  good  results  for  future  generations  of 
University  students. 


CHEAPER  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Professor  Baker  deserves  the  hearty  thanks  of  all  students 
of  tiie  university  for  his  recent  action  in  introducing  into  the 
Senate  a  resolution  respecting  the  purchase  by  students  of 


text-books  and  books  of  reference  at  cheaper  rates  than  are  in 
vogue  at  present.  The  resolution  in  question  proposes  that 
for  the  furtherance  of  this  most  excellent  scheme,  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Library  be  invoked  and  utilized.  This  has 
been  secured  and  further  reinforced  by  the  hearty  support  and 
co-operation  of  Mr.  Vandersmissen,  the  Librarian,  who  has 
thus  been  empowered  by  the  Senate  to  use  the  credit  and 
reputation  of  the  University  to  secure  for  students  those 
special  and  important  privileges  and  facilities  which  the  Li- 
brary authorities  possess  in  the  European  book  markets. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  books  form  an  important  item  of  ex- 
penditure to  students,  and  the  mediation  of  a  local  entrepreneur 
naturally  raises  the  prices.  Co-operative  ventures  among 
students  in  Toronto  have  usually  gone  to  pieces,  from  want  of 
having  competent  officers  and  a  permanent  organization. 
Under  the  new  proposal,  the  University  Librarian  will  Ije 
enabled  to  make  purchases  of  books  for  .students  on  the  same 
terms  as  he  does  for  the  Library,  and  at  the  published  prices, 
instead  of  at  any  fancy  price  which  circumstances  might  per- 
mit to  be  demanded  here  in  town. 

The  Librarian  will  send  his  orders  to  Europe  at  the  end  of 
Michaelmas  term,  and  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  Easter 
term.  He  will  give  two  weeks'  notice  of  the  time  for  closing- 
receipt  of  orders,  and  will  thus  enable  students  to  order  their 
books  at  the  end  of  each  year  for  the  following  year.  Upon 
ordering  books,  25  per  cent  of  their  value  must  be  deposited 
with  the  Librarian,  and  the  balance  is  payable  upon  the  de- 
livery of  the  books.  Forms  for  the  purpose  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  and  are  now  being  got  ready  for  distri- 
bution. Professor  Baker  and  Mr.  Vandersmission  are  to  be 
warmly  congratulated  upon  the  inauguration  of  a  wise  and 
generous  policy,  by  which  students  will  reap  very  considerable 
advantages,  which  we  are  sure  they  will  not  be  slow  to  ac- 
knowledge and  avail  themselves  of.  We  wish  the  new  scheme 
every  success. 


"MANY  HAPPY  RETURNS." 

On  Wednesday  last,  the  28th  of  November,  the  Professor 
of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  reached  the  venerable  age 
of  three  score  and  ten.  The  event  was  made  the  occasion  of 
a  presentation  by  the  students  to  Dr.  Young,  who  for  the  last 
eighteen  years  has  filled  the  Philosophical  Chair  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto.  Of  his  distinguished  service  to  the  Univer- 
sity and  Province  as  an  educationist,  of  his  brilliant  attain- 
ments as  a  scholar,  and  of  his  great  abilities  as  a  teacher,  it 
is  not  necessary  for  us  to  speak.  They  are  as  well  known  as 
they  are  conspicuously  great.  It  is  allowed  to  very  few  public 
men  to  win  and  retain  the  respect  and  affection  of  others. 
But  Professor  Young  has  succeeded  in  doing  so  in  a  manner 
almost  without  precedent.  The  Varsity  desires,  therefore, 
on  behalf  especially  of  his  former  pupils,  to  wish  him  very 
many  happy  returns  of  his  birthday.  Long  may  he  be  spared 
to  occupy  his  present  position  !    Of  him  it  truly  may  be  said  : 

"  He  wears  the  marks  of  many  years  well  spent, 
Of  virtue,  truth  well-tried,  and  wise  experience." 


-CLASS  ORGANIZATION. 

We  beg  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  our  exchanges 
to  the  following  circular  letter  which  has  been  issued  by  the 
Senior  Class  Society  Committee.  We  shall  esteem  it  as  a 
special  favour  if  those  of  our  contemporaries  who  can,  will 
send  to  the  editors  of  The  Varsity  replies  to  the  questions 
asked  in  the  circular,  together  with  any  other  information  re- 
garding Class  Societies,  which  might  be  of  intei'est  and  service 
to  the  committees  of  those  Societies  which  are  just  now  being 
formed  in  the  University  of  Toronto,  The  following  is  the 
circular ;  it  speaks  for  itself  : — 

The  Secreta/ry  of  the  Graduating  Class  : 

Dear  Sir, — Up  to  the  present  time  no  regular  system  of 
class  organization  has  existed  in  the  University  of  Toronto. 
During  the  past  year,  the  matter  has  been  much  discussed  and 
a  strong  feeling  has  been  manifested  in  favour  of  such  organi- 
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zation.  This  feeling  li;is  now  taken  definite  shape  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  provisional  committee  of  the  fourth  year,  to 
collect  all  obtainable  information  and  to  draft  a  constitution 
under  which  the  class  of  '89  may  be  permanently  organized  as 
a  society. 

As  secretaiy  of  the  Provisional  Committee,  I  am  asked  to 
write  you  regarding  the  constitution,  aims  and  methods  of  such 
societies  in  connection  with  your  college.  We  sliould  be  glad 
if  you  would  give  us  what  information  you  conveniently  can 
as  to  their  methods  of  procedure  before  and  after  graduation  ; 
and  as  to  their  success  in 

1.  Preserving  a  degree  of  intimacy  among  members  of  the 
classes  after  leaving  college  ;  and 

2.  Fostering  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  college. 

We  are  specially  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  following  points  of  practical  importance  : 

3.  Whom  do  you  admit  to  membership  ?  Are  only  those 
graduating  together  admitted  ;  or  are  any  others  eligible  1 

4.  What  proNasion,  if  any,  is  made  for  lady  members  of  the 
classes  1 

5.  What  officers  do  you  elect  1 

6.  How  often,  and  at  what  times,  do  your  class  societies 
meet  {a)  before,  [b)  after  graduation  1 

7.  What  form  do  such  meetings  generally  take  ? 

8.  What  methods  are  employed  to  keep  track  of  members 
of  the  classes  ? 

9.  What  publications,  if  any,  are  issued  by  the  classes  ? 

In  short,  any  information  you  can  give  in  regard  to  such 
organizations,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  get. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  Editors  are  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  correspond- 
ents.   No  notice  will  be  taken  of  unsigned  contributions. 

THE  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  CURRICULUM. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Vaksity  : 

Sirs, — You  may  enter  my  name  on  your  list  of  renewals. 
A  few  words  with  reference  to  the  Political  Science  curricu- 
lum may  not  be  out  of  place.  While  i-ecognizing  the  inex- 
pediency of  criticizing  the  new  curriculum  just  now,  I  may 
indicate  what  it  appears  to  me  should  be  the  proper  line  to 
pursue  by  studeuts '  in  this  department.  The  multiplicity  of 
books  presented  will  have  a  tendency  to  cause  "  cramming  " 
and  superficiality  if  not  carefully  guarded  against.  Permit 
me  to  suggest  that  it  is  much  more  im])ortant  for  tlie  student 
to  acquire  habits  of  thoroughness  than  to  be  able  to  say  he 
has  read  a  host  of  authors.  Hitherto,  not  much  has  been 
exacted  from  students  in  Political  Science  at  examinations, 
beyond  a  knowledge  of  book-work  ;  now,  the  student  of  the 
higher  years  should  be  able  to  grapple  with  questions  demand- 
ing independent  thought  and  original  investigation.  He  should 
study  the  subjects  presented,  and  read  the  authors  as  aids  in 
mastering  the  subjects.  No  valuable  results  will  be  attained 
m  knowledge  or  culture  unless  the  graduate  in  Political  Science 
can,  after  leaving  his  college,  grapj)le  with  the  living  problems 
of  the  day  ;  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  a  severe  mental 
training  during  his  college  course.  7'ake  notliing  for  granted 
is  a  good  motto  in  this  study,  as  in  Metaphysics  and  Ethics. 
Do  not  simply  absorb  the  theories  of  others  ;  investigate  for 
yourself,  and  especially  investigate  those  problems  in  the 
political  and  commercial  sphere  which  lie  close  at  hand,  and 
have  a  living  interest  for  us  as  Canadians  and  Americans. 

W.  J.  Robertson. 

St.  Catharines. 


THE  SENATE  AND  COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Varsity  ; 

SiKS, — The  recent  re.solution  of  the  Senate,  making  attend- 
ance at  lectures  compulsory,  seems'  to  need  more  definite  ex- 


planation of  its  intention  than  has  yet  been  given.  Are  we 
to  understand  that  no  student  who  has  not  attended  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  lectures  in  a  given  subject  will  be  allowed 
to  take  the  examination  in  that  subject  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1 

In  a  recent  editorial  you  recommended  that  every  student 
in  every  year  of  his  course  be  required  to  pass  an  examination 
in  English.  Some  of  us,  without  the  stimulus  of  Senate  regu- 
lations, are  ambitious  of  keeping  up  the  study  of  our  mother 
tongue,  and  naturally  desire  to  get  credit  for  that  study  at  the 
annual  examinations.  Many  of  us,  too,  who  are  taking  the 
honour  course  in  Metaphysics,  Science,  or  Mathematics,  with 
the  intention  of  teaching  after  we  leave  college,  would  like  to 
qualify  as  specialists  in  English  according  to  the  regulations  of 
the  Education  Department,  which  require  the  honour  work  of 
the  Second  Year,  together  with  the  pass  work  of  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Years,  as  laid  down  in  the  University  curriculum. 
Must  we  be  debarred  from  taking  the  examination  in  English 
because  we  choose  to  miss  the  lectures  in  English  for  those  in 
our  own  department,  or  because  we  could,  with  a  great  saving 
of  time,  get  up  the  work  at  least  fairly  well  without  attending 
lectures  ?  Students  attending  training  institutes  during  the 
fall  term  are  often  granted  dispensation.  Are  not  those  actu- 
ally in  attendance  at  the  College  entitled  to  at  least  equal 
consideration  ? 

Surely  the  Senate  will  explain  just  what  is  meant  by  the 
regulation  in  question. 

Sophomore. 


MUTILATING  NOTICES. 

To  the  Editors  o/The  Varsity  : — 

Sirs, — Although  not  a  regular  undergraduate  of  Toronto  Uni- 
versity, I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  draw  attention  to  an 
abuse  which  seems  very  prevalent  at  the  College.  I  come  up 
to  the  building  every  day  to  attend  lectures  as  an  occasional 
student,  and  in  looking  over  the  notices  in  the  vestibule,  or  in 
perusing  the  manifestos  in  which  the  Professors  or  Lecturers 
set  forth  the  time-table  they  propose  to  follow,  my  eyes  have 
frequently  been  ofiended  by  additions  made  in  pencil,  and  by 
a  difierent  hand,  apparently,  from  that  which  drew  up  tiie 
original  document.  I  am  not  now  so  young  as  some  of  those 
whom  I  meet  in  the  halls  of  University  College,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  when  I  was  at  the  age  of  the  ordinary  student 
(though  I  was  then  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  benefits 
oflered  Vjy  the  University,  a  defect  which  I  am  now  endeavoui  - 
ing  to  remedy)  we  would  never  have  been  guilty  of  such  un- 
dignified conduct. 

I  do  not  refer  especially  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  students 
take  pleasure  in  mutilating  notices  which  have  been  posted 
by  members  of  their  own  order,  and  obviously  for  their  own 
benefit ;  though  surely,  when  a  notice  of  a  meeting  is  posted 
and  students  are  urgently  requested  to  attend,  there  is  very 
little  wit  shown  in  erasing  the  first  syllable  and  leaving  the 
word  to  read  gently.  Such  tricks  are  worthy  of  boys  in  a 
public  school,  but  surely  not  of  young  men  wlio  are  striving 
after  culture  and  truth. 

But  that,  in  a  notice  of  resolutions  passed  by  tlie  venerable 
body  which  governs  the  University  some  impertinent  hand 
should  have  seen  fit  to  write  the  word  "fossils  "  after  the  word 
"  Senate,"  seems  to  be  another  proof,  added  to  the  already 
overwhelming  body  of  evidence,  that  reverence  for  old  age  and 
grey  hairs  is  becoming  rare  in  tlie  present  generation.  Again, 
that  a  Professor,  who  has  but  lately  come  to  the  University, 
and  who  has  at  least  the  right  to  expect  the  courtesy  usually 
accorded  to  a  stranger,  should  be  insulted  by  having  criticisms 
of  his  caligraphy  appended  to  his  notice,  will  surely  give  him 
cause  to  think  disparagingly  of  the  young  men  of  this 
country. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  body  of  the  undergraduates  dis- 
countenance or  approve  of  this  vulgar  proceeding,  or  whether 
it  will  be  considered  as  presumption  in  one  who  has  no  direct 
connection  with  the  University  to  refer  to  the  subject,  but  I 
hope  at  least  that  these  few  words  will  do  something  to  abate 
the  nuisance. 

An  Occasional  Student. 
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ROUND  THE  TABLE. 


If  there  is  a  social  nuisance  that  at  all  rivals  the  mother-in- 
law  in  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  as  the  butt  of  news- 
paper jokes,  that  nuisance  is  the  book-borrower.  Compared 
to  him,  even  the  book-agent  occupies  an  unimportant  portion 
of  the  public  hatred.  An  I  yet  it  has  been  my  fortune  to 
unearth  a  dragon,  befoi'^  \/.ijm  the  borrowing- vampire 
dwindles  to  the  mere  remembr;ince  of  a  nightmare,  to  dis- 
cover a  devil,  all  the  more  terrible  that  he  comes  in  the  guise 
of  a  ministering  angel,  bearing  the  lamp  of  knowledge  in  his 
hand.  Whilst  visiting  a  friend  some  days  ago,  I  was  surprised 
to  see,  stowed  away  under  the  bed,  and  covered  thickly  with 
dust,  a  pile  of  handsomely  bound  standard  books.  On  being 
questioned,  he  related  the  following  story  : 

"  You  know  I  am  a  great  reader,  and  always  on  the  look- 
out for  new  books.  Sometime  since  I  met  a  man  whom  I  will 
name  B  —  with  whom  I  was  immensely  taken  ;  we  found  that 
our  tastes  were  congenial,  for  he  was  an  omnivorous  reader  and 
talked  enthusiastically  about  what  he  read.  One  evening, 
after  a  long  and  interesting  discussion  of  one  of  his  latest 
literary  acquisitions,  B —  delighted  me  by  saying  that  he  would 
bring  the  book  over  for  me  to  read.  I  begged  that  he  would 
allow  me  to  call  around  for  it,  but  he  would  hear  of  no  such 
thing,  and  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning  the  servant  de- 
livered to  me  a  parcel,  which  had  been  left  at  the  door  by  a 
gentleman,  and  which  of  course  was  the  promised  volume. 
Such  punctuality  as  this  was  a  new  experience  for  me,  and  I 
was  ready  to  worship  my  benefactor.  I -took  a  dip  into  the 
first  essay  (it  was  a  collection  of  essays)  at  breakfast  that 
morning  and  resumed  it  for  a  short  time  in  the  evening,  but 
was  unable  to  touch  it  on  the  following  day,  and  so  when  B — 
turned  up  that  evening  I  was  still  only  half  through  the 
second  essay.  What  was  my  horror  when  he  drew  from  his 
ovei'coat  pocket  a  rather  fat  looking  volume  and  throwing  it 
on  the  table  remarked  that  he  thought  I  would  like  to  look 
at  it. 

* 

*  * 

"  And  so  it  went  on.  Every  time  he  came  to  see  me  he  would 
bring  a  book,  sometimes  two  or  three,  and,  besides,  he 
would  call  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  leave  them  at  the  door. 
I  tried  with  all  my  might  to  keep  pace  with  this  supply ;  I 
came  home  early  from  the  office,  I  read  at  my  meals,  I  ne- 
glected all  exercise,  I  encroached  on  my  hours  of  sleep  ;  but 
all  in  vain.  The  inexorable  pile  of  unread  books  grew  steadily, 
while  my  health  and  spirits  began  to  give  way.  I  was  at  length 
compelled  to  visit  a  doctor,  and  was  told  that  if  I  continued 
the  manner  of  life  into  which  I  had  fallen,  I  would  be  a  dead 
man  in  six  months. 

"  We  held  a  long  consultation,  and  finally  hit  on  this  plan  : 
that  I  was  to  take  all  the  books  my  friend  brought,  pile  them 
away  and  pretend  to  have  read  them  ;  then  periodically  to  give 
him  a  load  to  take  home.  The  plan  worked  well  for  a  long 
time,  I  recovered  my  health  and  began  to  take  pleasure  again 
in  B — 's  society,  for  he  was,  except  for  his  one  failing,  a 
thoroughly  good-hcarted  fellow.  A  month  ago,  however,  his 
v  sits  ceased  abrujitly,  and  he  has  since  refused  the  most  cordial 
invitations  to  renew  them.  I  begin  to  be  afraid  that  he  has 
found  out  tlie  deceit  ;  but  even  if  I  lose  his  friendship,  I  must 
be  fervently  thankful  that  I  have  escaped  with  my  life." 

*  * 

The  King  8  College  Record,  of  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  is  an 
enterprising  college  paper  and  is  doing  excellent  work  in  its 
constituency.  The  editor,  Mr.  Goodridge  Bliss  Roberts,  a 
brother  of  Professor  Roberts,  makes  an  announcement  that 
during  the  coming  year  the  Record  intends  to  publish  "  a  series 
of  extended  biographical  and  critical  papers  on  Canadian 
poets,  to  be  followed  by  a  like  series  dealing  with  Cana- 
nian  prose-writers.  These  papers  will  be  prepared  with 
careful  research,  by  different  writers,  and  will  form  a  valuable 
addition  to  Canadian  literary  history."  This  is  truly  an 
admirable  scheme  and  one  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  real 
value  to  literary  students.  The  Record  deserves  congratula- 
tion for  its  enterprise. 


Worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  the  poet  Browning  who 
vehemently  assert  that  the  obscurity  of  his  writings  is  more 
apparent  than  I'eal,  and  tiiat  one  only  needs  to  be  imbued 
with  the  true  Browning  spirit  to  understand  passages  which 
to  the  uninitiated  are  merely  sounding  brass  and  tinkling 
cymbal,  will  doubtless  receive  a  severe  shock  in  reading  the 
following  anecdote  related  some  months  ago  by  his  son,  the 
artist,  to  a  gentleman  in  this  city.  The  gentleman  referred 
to  is  something  of  a  wag,  and  in  the  course  of  a  conversa- 
tion in  regard  to  Browning  senior,  asked  the  son  if  he  had 
ever  read  his  father's  poetry.  "  Some  of  it,"  replied  the 
artist.  "Do  you  understand  it?"  wa^  the  next  question. 
"Some  of  it,"  was  again  the  prudent  reply.  "Do  you  think 
your  father  understands  it  himself?"  was  the  final  staggering 
inquiry  of  this  irrepressible  Philistine.  "  As  to  that  I  can't 
speak  absolutely,"  said  the  cautious  son,  "  but  I  will  tell  you 
a  reply  my  father  gave  to  a  certain  fair  admirer  who  asked 
him  to  explain  the  meaning  of  a  passage  in  one  of  his  poems 
which  had  puzzled  her."  "My  father,"  continued  the  artist, 
"  read  the  passage  carefully,  and  then  turning  to  the  lady 
with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  slowly  said  : — 'That  pissage 
certainly  did  have  a  meaning  to  me  some  years  ago  when  I 
wrote  it,  but  I  have  really  forgotten  now  what  it  was.' " 

*  * 

Among  witty  applications  of  Scripture  phrase  is  that  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Mountain,  who  desired  a  certain  vacant  bishopric 
from  Charles  II.  In  pleading  his  cause  befoi-e  the  king,  he 
solemnly  said  :  "  Sire,  if  thou  hadst  but  faitli  as  a  grain  of 
mustard-seed,  thou  wouldst  say  unto  this  Mountain,  '  Be  thou 
removed  into  that  see.'  " 

*  ''"  ♦ 

At  Oxford  there  are  three  University  journals.  The  Oxford 
University  Gazette,  published  every  Tuesday  of  the  collegiate 
year  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Uni- 
versity. In  it  are  published  the  calendar  for  the  term  or  for 
the  week  ;  the  notices  of  professorial,  combined  college,  and 
other  lectures  ;  advertisements  of  private  tutors,  etc.  ;  also 
the  lists  of  those  who  have  given  in  their  names  for  examina- 
tion in  any  school  or  department,  and  the  class  and  puss  lists 
resulting,  and  all  other  notices  and  news  concerning  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  Oxford  Undergraduates'  Journa.l,  issued  every  Wed- 
nesday, is  the  oldest-established  of  unofficial  periodical  publi- 
cations in  the  University.  It  contains  current  news  relating 
to  undergraduate  life,  and  a  reprint  of  the  sermon  preached 
at  the  University  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  on  the 
Sunday  preceding  its  issue.  The  small  attention  paid  to  lite- 
rature is  remarkable. 

The  Oxford  University  Magazine  is  a  younger  journal,  now 
only  in  its  sixth  year.  In  literary  merit  it  considerably  excels 
the  Journal. 

*  * 

.The  Niagara  Index  poses  as  a  paragon  of  literary  excellence 
and  presumes  to  stand  in  the  doorway  of  its  glass  house  and 
cast  the  stones  of  criticism  at  men  and  things  in  a  very  super- 
ior fashion.  It  would  be  well  if  the  Index  confined  its  animad- 
versions to  the  outside  pages  of  the  journals  it  assails,  for 
when  it  strays  farther  it  loses  its  way  and  its  regai-d  Jor 
amenity.  The  Index  is  an  apostle  of  medievalism  in  every- 
thing except  the  one  virtue  which  shone  amid  the  darkness 
of  the  Middle  Ages — that  of  chivalry.  From  the  heights  of 
the  Olympus  on  which  it  sits  the  Index  looks  down  and  lays 
its  destroying  ban  upon  the  work,  literary  and  jour-nalistic, 
of  all  women  who  presume  to  enter  the  arena  of  letters  and 
the  press.  Remove  the  rafter  from  thine  own  eye,  O  Index 
ere  thou  pluckest  the  mote  from  thy  sister's. 

* 

•><•  * 

Some  time  ago  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
wrote  that  Father  Schleyer,  the  inventer  of  Volapiik,  was 
dead,  but  that  report  is  now  denied,  and  as  a  proof,  one  of 
his  English  followers  produces  a  telegram  from  Father 
Schleyer  himself.  Strange  to  say,  it  is  not  written  in  the  new 
language,  but  in  plain  matter-of-fact  German. 
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UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  NEWS. 

All  reports  from  Societies  must  reach  us  by  noon  on  Thursday 
to  insure  insertion. 


MODERN  LANGUAGE  CLUB. 

The  club  held  its  usual  weekly  meeting  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building  on  Monday  last,  November  25th.  The  attendance 
was  unusually  large.  The  works  of  Schiller  formed  the  subject 
for  the  evening,  and  a  great  part  of  the  programme  was  conse- 
quently in  the  German  language.  Miss  Watterworth  opened 
the  programme  with  a  piano-solo,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  W. 
C.  Hall  in  a  German  reading.  Next,  "  Die  "Wacht  am  Rhein  " 
was  given  in  good  style  by  several  members  of  the  Glee  Club, 
after  which  Miss  Clayton  read  an  essay,  in  German,  on 
"  Wallenstein,"  prefacing  her  remarks  on  the  play  with  an 
account  of  the  life  of  Wallenstein  himself.  A  scene  from  the 
same  drama,  in  which  the  parts  were  taken  by  Miss  Robsdn, 
Miss  Jones,  Miss  Hillock  and  Mr.  Rodd,  closed  a  most  enjoy- 
able programme.  German  convei'sation  followed  for  some 
time,  after  which  the  club  adjourned. 

As  announced  last  week,  Mr.  Thomas  O'Hagan,  M.  A.,  will 
give  an  address  on  Longfellow,  with  readings,  on  Monday 
next.  The  meeting  will  be  open  to  all  students  and  their 
friends,  and  a  large  attendance  is  looked  for. 

THE   ENGINEERING  SOCIETY. 

The  Engineering  Society  held  its  third  meeting  this  session 
on  Tuesday,  ISthult.,  at  a  quarter  past  three  o'clock  in  the  chemi- 
cal lecture  room.  School  of  Practical  Science,  the  president  being 
in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  re.ad  and 
approved,  after  which  several  new  members  were  admitted.  A 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  J.  Gait,  C.  E.,  for  sending  complete 
drawings  of  details,  ifec,  of  a  bridge  for  the  Society's  Library 
was  proposed  and  carried.  Mr.  D.  Burns,  Fellow  of  Engineering, 
then  read  a  short  paper  on  draughting.  He  brought  out  many 
points  of  interest  regarding  choice  of  instruments  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  could  be  kept  in  order  to  do  good  work  with 
them.  In  the  latter  part  of  liis  paper  he  gave  practical  hints 
touching  the  different  modea  of  preparing  drawing  paper  and 
execution  of  drawings  in  general.  Mr.  Fawcett  also  read  a 
short  essay  treating  especially  of  architectural  draughting. 
The  methods  of  colouring,  tracing  and  erasing  mistakes,  ifcc, 
were  tre<ited  of  at  some  length  in  the  paper.  A  discussion  en- 
sued which  was  participated  in  by  several  members  and  proved 
of  considerable  interest.  A  motion  empowering  the  general 
committee  to  buy  several  engineering  magazines  and  reviews 
for  the  library  was  moved  by  Mr.  Burns  and  carried.  Mr. 
Roseburgh,  B.  A.,  then  moved  a  resolution  concerning  the 
stand  which  the  Engineering  Society,  in  conjunction  with  the 
societies  of  University  College,  should  take  concerning  the 
name  and  management  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Society 
annual  conversazione.  This  resolution  was  discussed  for  a 
considerable  time ;  Mr.  Shillinglaw,  however,  succeeded  in 
carrying  a  motion  to  lay  the  matter  over  until  the  society  liad 
learnt  wliat  action  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Society  and 
Natural  Science  Association  liad  taken.  The  meeting  then 
adjourned. 


LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Friday 
evening,  the  President  in  the  clia'r.  There  was  no  essay  nor 
musical  selection  on  the  programme,  the  time  usually  set  apart 
for  these  being  given  to  Mr.  Grant  Stewart,  by  whom  the 
meeting  was  highly  entertained  for  upwards  of  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  Mr.  Stewai-t  read  "The  Curfew,"  "The  Charity 
Dinner,"  "The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  "  as  read  in  differ- 
ent countries  and  by  different  people,  and  gave  a  musical 
sketch  ;  all  of  which  were  heartily  applauded.  In  hearing  Mr. 
Stewart  the  Society  enjoyed  a  rich  treat,  and  should  he  ever 
come  among  us  again  we  predict  for  him  a  crowded  house. 

The  subject  for  debate  was  :  "  Resolved,  that  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  B.  N.  A.  provinces  has  been  a  failure."  The 
speakers  on  the  affirmative  were  Messrs.  N.  MacMurchy  and 
D.  Munroe,  and  on  the  negative  Messrs.  W.  C.  P.  Bremner 
and  A.  W.  McMurchy  ;  Messrs.  Hunter  and  Coatsworth  also 
joined  in  the  discussion.  The  President,  after  summing  up 
the  debate,  gave  his  decision  in  favour  of  the  negative,  at  the 


same  time  complimenting  the  gentlemen  who  had  engaged  in 
the  debate,  this  being  the  first  time  they  had  spoken  in  the 
Society. 

The  Dominion  Illustrated  and  the  New  York  Daily  Tiinns 
were  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file  in  the  reading  room. 

The  date  of  the  Society's  next  public  meeting  was  changed 
from  Dec.  7th  to  Dec.  14th. 


THE  GYMNASIUM. 

A  meeting  of  the  undergraduates  of  University  College  was 
held  in  the  University  Y.M  C.A.  building  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, November  24th,  to  receive  a  report  from  the  Club  and 
Gymnasium  Committee. 

Yice-Chancellor  Mulock  occupied  the  chair.  The  secretary, 
Mr.  Strachan  Johnston,  read  a  communication  from  Mr.  D.  B. 
Dick,  the  university  architect,  accepting  the  commission  of  the 
Building  Committee  to  prepare  and  submit  plans  at  as  early  a 
date  as  possible. 

The  advisability  of  securing  a  permanent  cricket  crease  to 
adjoin  the  gymnasium  was  discussed  at  some  length. 

The  chairman  gave  full  information  as  to  the  nature  and 
construction  of  such  creases  at  some  of  the  American  colleges, 
especially  at  Harvard  :  and  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Kirk- 
patrick,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  D.  W.  McGee  : — 

"That  the  Building  Committee  be  requested  to  coneider  the 
advisability  of  securing  a  permanent  cricket  crease,  and  to  in- 
struct the  architect  accordingly." 

The  work  of  collection  has  begun,  and  considering  the  short 
time  the  committee  have  been  at  work,  the  reports  have  been 
most  favourable. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick  reported  the  following  subscriptions  re- 
ceived from  undergraduates  : — Messrs.  D.  W.  McGee,  A.  T. 
Kirkpatrick,  M.  Currie,  F.  A.  Kerns,  H.  D.  Symmes,  W.  J. 
Moran,  D.  Armour,  G.  H.  Ferguson,  J.  C.  Breckenridge,  J. 
McNicol,  H.  E.  Rose,  G.  Hammill,  J.  P.  MacLaren,  A.  F. 
Rykert,  W.  Malloch,  G.  A.  Harcourt,  W.  Little,  |15  each  ; 
C.  A.  Stuart,  $5. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Dockray  reported  subscriptions  as  follows : — A. 
J.  McKinnon,  $15;  W.  A.  Phillips,  T.  D.  Dockray,  $5  each. 

Profe.sso;'  Baker  reported  subscriptions  as  follows  :  —  Sir  D. 
Wilson,  $50  ;  Prof.  Baker,  $50  ;  Prof.  Wright,  $60 ;  Prof. 
Hutton,  $50  ;  Prof.  Pike,  $5  ;  D.  R.  Keys,  $20  ;  Dr.  Ellis, 
$25  ;  H.  R.  Fairclough,  $20  ;  W.  Dale,  $25  ;  W.  H.  Eraser, 
$15  ;  J.  Squair,  $20 ;  W.  J.  Loudon,  $7 '50  ;  Dr.  Oldright,  $50. 

Mr.  Creelman  reported  as  follows  : — Vice-Chancellor  Mu- 
lock, $500  ;  Hon.  Edward  Blake,  |300  ;  Hon.  S  H.  Blake, 
$150  ;  John  Hoskin,  $150  ;  H.  T.  Beck,  $75  ;  C.  R.  W.  Biggar, 
$75  ;  W.  F.  Maclean,  $75  ;  G.  Sandfield  Macdonald,  $75  ;  R. 
E.  Kingsford,  $75  ;  Wm.  Creelman,  $75. 

Subscriptions  previously  reported  : — Dr.  Reeve,  $00  ;  Dr. 
Ferguson,  $50  ;  D.  B.  Dick,  $50. 

These  subscriptions  total  up  the  sum  of  $2,392-50. 

Saturday  evening,  December  8th,  was  appointed  as  tlie  date 
of  the  next  meeting.    The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


BIRTHDAY  GIFT  TO  PROFESSOR  YOUNG. 

There  was  quite  a  large  gathering  of  students  in  Dr.  Young's 
lecture  room  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  inst.,  to  witness  the 
presentation  of  a  chair,  a  sulistantial,  comfortable  one,  and  to 
hear  an  address,  wliich  is  given  below,  which  chair  and  address 
were  given  to  Dr.  Young  on  his  attaining  his  seventieth  bii'th- 
day,  by  the  students  taking  the  department  of  which  he  is  the 
professor.  The  room  was  full  to  overflowing,  mainly  consist- 
ing of  the  students  taking  philosophy,  but  there  was  also  a 
sprinkling  of  men  taking  other  courses  as  well,  some  lady  un- 
dergraduates, and  of  the  Faculty,  Mr.  Squair,  Mr.  Keys,  and 
Mr.  Duncan,  Fellow  of  the  department.  Great  enthusiasm 
was  displayed  by  the  students,  and  they  have  good  reason  to 
be  enthusiastic.  After  Dr.  Young  had  come  to  the  room,  F. 
Tracy  read  the  following  address  : 

George  Paxton  Young,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Mental 
AND  Moral  Philosophy  in  University  College,  Toronto. 

"Nec  viget  quidquam  simile  aut  secundum." 
Dear  Sir, — It  is  with  feelings  of  great  thankfulness  to 
Providence  that  we  meet  you  bearing  the  burden  of  your  three 
score  years  and  ten,  on  this  day  the  anniversary  of  your  birth. 
We  offer  our  hearty  congratulations,  praying  that  you  may 
still  be  spared  for  many  years  of  usefulness,  and  that  in  your 
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e.ventide  there  may  be  light :  Not  only  have  you  lived  many 
years,  but  much  ;  for  : 

"  He  most  lives 
"  Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best." 
We  esteem  it  a  great  privilege,  that  we  have  been  permitted 
to  attend  your  unrivalled  lectures  on  Pliilosophy.    A  study 
which  in  the  hands  of  many  would  be  dull  and  uninteresting, 
becomes  under  your  Promethean  touch  all  instinct  with  life. 

Your  own  burning  enthusiasm  and  earnestness  kindle, 
as  nothing  else  could  do,  a  corresponding  enthusiasm  in  your 
students. 

We  render  homage  to  your  broad  and  ripe  scholarship,  to 
your  keen  and  discerning  criticism.  We  express  our  obliga- 
tions to  you  for  countless  subtle  influences  we  can  hardly  put 
in  words,  but  above  all,  for  the  constant  exemplification  in 
your  language  and  life,  of  the  candid,  truth-loving  spirit.  You 
have  ever  set  before  us  the  paramount  importance  of  truth  ; 
you  have  urged  us  to  be  truth-seekers  and  truth-lovers  in  all 
things,  and  have  been  yourself  a  living  embodiment  of  your 
precepts. 

Your  influence  ends  not  in  the  class-room,  nor  in  the  college, 
but  extends  into  after  years,  and  is  to  many  a  graduate  the 
strongest  tie  tliat  binds  him  to  his  Alma  Mater.  Nor  has 
your  influence  abated.  Your  voice  has  still  its  old-time 
power,  you  are  like  Wordsworth's  "  Happy  Warrior," 

"  Who,  not  content  that  former  worth  stand  fast, 
Looks  forward,  persevering  to  the  last, 
From  well  to  better,  daily  self-surpassed." 
We  deem  it  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  that  could  be 
afforded  us,  that  as  undergraduates  we  are  allowed  to  join  in 
celebrating  this  anniversary  of  your  birth,  and  we  ask  you  to 
accept  this  chair  as  a  memento  of  the  occasion,  as  an  expression, 
however  inadequate,  of  our  esteem,  reverence  and  affection 
and  as  a  memorial  of  the  halcyon  days  we  have  spent  in  the  lec- 
ture-room under  you,  our  guide,  philosopher  and  friend. 

"  We  pass,  that  path  that  each  mun  trod 
Is  dim,  or  will  be  dim,  with  weeds. 
What  fame  is  left  for  human  deeds 
In  endless  age      It  rests  with  God." 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  classes  in  Philosophy, 

T.  C.  DesBarres,  W.  G.  W.  Fortune, 

F.  Tracy,  C.  A.  Stuart, 

Geo.  Logie,  S.  Stone. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  Dr.  Young  said  : 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  do  not  think  that  I  was  ever 
placed  in  a  more  embarrassing  position  than  the  present.  I 
have  no  gift  for  public  speaking  an  l  never  did  have,  so  that 
I  am  uttei'ly  unable  to  express  the  feeling  which  I  experienced 
during  the  i  eading  of  the  address,  and  which  I  now  entertain. 
I  am  afraid  that  the  expressions  used  in  the  address  are  a 
little  strong,  but  I  know  that  much  nmst  be  put  down  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth.  I  now,  more  than  ever,  have  that 
desire  so  well  expressed  by  the  poet : 

"  Oh  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us," 
in  order  that  I  might  see  myself  as  you  see  me.  I  appreciate 
very  highly  this  mark  of  your  esteem  and  respect  for  me. 
There  may  be  teachers  who  are  indifferent  as  to  what  opinion 
tlieir  students  may  hold  with  regard  to  them.  I  am  not  one 
of  those.  I  value  highly  your  good-will.  The  address  has 
spoken  of  me  as  a  truth-seeker  and  such  I  am.  I  have  sought 
with  all  the  earnestness  of  my  nature  to  find  truth,  both  for 
your  sake  and  for  my  own  ;  I  have  had  no  other  purpose  but 
to  know  the  truth  and  then  to  make  it  known.  I  have  noth- 
ing further  to  say.  I  wish  that  you  may  all  meet  with  suc- 
cess both  in  college  life  and  afterwards,  and  that  it  may  be 
your  aim  to  live  noble,  manly,  God-fearing  lives  and  that  old 
age  may  find  you  famed,  honoured,  and  beloved. 

'varsity  vs.  NORWOOD. 

On  Friday  morning  eighteen  of  the  Varsity  Association  F. 
B.  Club  left  for  Norwood,  where  they  were  to  give  a  concert 
on  that  evening  and  to  play  a  football  match  on  the  following 
day.  A  lengthy  description  of  the  concert  need  not  be  given; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  all  were  stars,  the  only  difference  being 
in  point  of  magnitude.  The  boys  were  all  well  pleased  with 
their  performance  and  the  audience  managed  to  survive  it. 
Saturday  morning  was  spent  in  skating  and  seeing  the  town, 


and  on  Saturday  afternoon  came  the  match,  in  which  the 
'Varsity  boys  covered  themselves  with  gloiy.  Norwood 
assumed  the  offensive  for  the  first  few  minutes,  but  after  the 
boys  steadied  down  the  game  assumed  another  aspect.  The 
'Varsity  forwards,  ably  assisted  by  the  half-backs,  pressed  the 
Norwood  defence.  Wood  and  McLay  on  the  left  and  Paterson 
in  centre  doing  good  work.  At  last  the  ball  was  centred  to 
Hugh  Fraser,  who  scored  a  beautiful  goal  for  the  'Varsity. 
After  the  kick-off"  the  ball  again  displayed  a  great  partiality 
for  the  Norwood  goal,  but,  though  the  whole  Norwood  team 
was  playing  a  splendid  game  the  'Varsity  were  evidently  a 
little  the  stronger.  Casey  Wood  sent  a  beautiful  corner  kick 
which  was  put  through,  scoring  a  second  goal  for  the  'Varsity, 
just  before  half  time.  During  the  second  half  the  play  was 
very  even.  About  ten  minutes  before  time  was  called  Fraser 
managed  to  score  again.  No  more  scoring  was  done,  and  a  good 
game  thus  resulted  in  favour  of  the  'Varsity  by  3  to  0. 

The  Norwood  team  played  a  most  determined  up-hill  game, 
and  that  too  against  the  best  team  the  'Varsity  has  sent  out 
this  year.  Football  was  introduced  into  Norwood  only  two 
years  ago,  and  if  it  keeps  on  as  it  has  been  doing  the  Norwood 
Football  Club  will  rank  alongside  of  Berlin,  Gait  and  the 
'Varsity  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  The  boys  returned  to 
the  city  on  Saturday  night,  firmly  convinced  that  Norwood  is 
the  most  enterprising — at  least  in  the  way  of  football — and 
most  hospitable  town  in  Canada. 


PERSONAL. 

C.  H.  Pinhey,  '87,  J.  Rogers,  '88,  F.  A.  Martin,  '87,  and 
N.  T.  Ritchie,  '88,  all  of  the  School  of  Practical  Science,  have 
just  passed  their  examination,  qualifying  for  Provincial  Land 
Surveyors. 

G.  W.  McFarlen,  '88,  graduate  of  tlie  School  of  Practical 
Science,  is  serving  his  time  with  Unwin,  Brown  &  Sankey, 
P.L.S.,  of  this  city. 

Prof.  McCurdy  delivered  an  interesting  address  on  Tuesday 
evening  last  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Canadian  Institute,  on 
Semitic  vowels. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  J.  O.  Miller,  '88,  graduate  of  Wycliflb 
College,  and  formerly  one  of  the  associate  editors  of  The  Var- 
sity, has  been  appointed  Principal  of  the  new  Church  of 
England  Boarding  School  which  is  to  be  established  at  Spring- 
bank,  St.  Catharines. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Varsity  is  conducted  by  undergraduates  of  tlie  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  and  is  published  every  Saturday  of  the  academi- 
year.  It  aims  at  being  the  exponent  of  tJie  vie  ws  of  the  U^iiversity 
public,  and  will  always  seek  the  highest  interests  of  our  Univer- 
sity. The  Literary  Dep>artm,ent  will,  as  heretofore,  be  a  main 
feature.  The  news  columns  are  full  and  accurate,  containing 
reports  of  all  meetings  of  interest  to  its  readers. 
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CANOE  SONG. 
Air  :  Over  tlic  sea  to  Skye. 

Daylight  is  gone, 

Night  cometh  on, 
Trailing  its  robe  of  shade  ; 

As  thro'  tlie  tide, 

Swiftly  we  glide, 
Bending  the  ashen  blade. 

CHORUS. 

Voices  keep  time, 

Hai-k  to  our  rhyme, 
Echoed  from  cliff  and  tree  ; 

While  our  canoe 

Holds  its  course  true 
Over  the  darkling  tea 

Sunlight  is  dead, 

Stars  overhead, 
Stars  in  the  liquid  deep  ; 

Now  the  moon-ray 

A  silvery  way 
Hath  tracked  for  our  l)oat  to  keep. 

Tides  swiftly  flow, 

Murmuring  low, 
Eddy  past  reef  and  bar. 

Paddles  dip  fast, 

Headlands  are  passed. 
Dim  lights  are  twinkling  far. 

Sleep,  lady  fair  : 

On  your  tossed  liair 
Softly  the  moonlight  streams ; 

Rippling  along, 

Hushed  is  my  song, 
Smile  upon  me  in  your  dreams. 


W.  H.  B. 


tion,  and  finds  Miss  Ellice  an  agreeable  interruption.  The 
murmur  of  voices  gradually  recalls  Mrs.  Eggleston  from  her 
day-dream. 


AN  IDYL  OF  GARDEN  BEACH. 

It  was  at  Garden  Beach,  a  fashionable  summer  resort  and 
in  the  long  lazy  month  of  August.  Tlie  St.  Lawrence,  re- 
splendent, silvery,  even  polished,  liad  caught  the  fashionable 
air  too,  could  one  venture  to  say  it.  Mrs.  Eggleston  is  seated 
within  the  scope  of  a  great  elm — Garden  Beach  rather  plumes 
itself  on  its  elms — with  what  ladies  call  their  work  in  her  lap. 
Near  her,  but  partially  concealed  by  the  bole  of  the  elm,  Miss 
Beaumont  is  languidly  turning  the  leaves  of  the  newest  attrac- 


Miss  B. — "  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  say  so,  but  I  am  afraid 
student  is  too  ambitious  a  title  for  me.  I  am  rather  fond  of 
reading,  that  is  all.  It  is  so  pleasant  in  the  open  air,  I  love 
to  bring  my  volume  out  with  me.  But,  dear  me  !  I  am  not 
near  through  it  yet.    One  has  so  little  time." 

Miss  E. — "  Yes,  we  have  so  many  things  to  do  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  find  time  for  a  quiet  hour  over  a  book.  May  I 
see  ? — Oh  ! — '  Tolstoi — My  Religion.'  It  must  be  perfectly  de- 
lightful !    Mr.  Jopling  speaks  so  highly  of  it." 

Miss  B. — "  I  know  ( then  with  fine  irrelevance )  and  is'nt  Mi-. 
Jopling  nice  ?  It  is  such  a  comfort  to  meet  a  clergyman  who 
is  so  earnest  and  sympathetic.  You  feel  he  understands  you. 
I  am  sure  one  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  talk- 
ing with  him.  I  find  so  much  that  needs  explanation  and  he 
has  such  beautiful  thouglits  on  all  subjects.  I  feel  that  I 
catch  something  of  his  own  noble  enthusiasm  when  I  am  with 
him." 

Miss  E. — "And  his  manner  is  so  distinguished.  The  way 
he  wears  his  glass  is  very  becoming.  There  is  a  something 
about  him  that  makes  me  think  he  must  have  a  history.  Do 
you  know  him  ? " 

Miss  B. — "Well,  of  course  I  have  heard  something.  There 
is  quite  a  romantic  passage  in  his  life  I  believe." 

Miss  E.  ('plaintively) — "  You  might  have  told  me,  Clara  !" 

Miss  B. — "  This  is  a  great  secret,  mind.  Of  course  you 
know  that  he  was  curate  at  Woodlawn  before  coming  here 
to  take  charge  of  The  Church  of  The  Occultation  ?  Some 
thoughtful  young  men  there  felt  his  influence  and  they  formed 
together  a  Celibate  Union.  They  chose  him  for  their  Spiritual 
Director,  and  he  was  called  Father  by  the  others  and  they 
confessed  to  him.  They  found  an  old  stone  house  where  they 
lived  by  themselves,  each  in  his  own  chamber — cells,  I  think 
they  were  called.  It  sounds  a  little  curious,  but  I  suppose  it 
is  correct  enough.  And  they  had  an  Altar  and  a  Ritual  and 
were  awfully  religious  ;  and  (her  voice  sinking  to  a  deep  whis- 
per )  I  was  told  that  by  the  side  of  his  lectern  hung  a  real 


scourge ! 

Miss  E. — "  How  perfectly  awful !  " 
Miss  B.— "  Isn't  it  ? " 

Mrs.  Eggleston. — "  Remarkably  silly,  I  should  say  !" 
Miss  E.  {demurely) — "  Perhaps  there  isn't  much  difler- 
ence." 

Miss  B. — "  Why,  Mrs.  Eggleston  !  I  had  quite  forgotten 
you  were  there,  you  were  so  quiet.  Wliy  did  you  let  me  run 
on  so  ?    You  must  think  we  are  dreadful  gossips."  , 

^RS,  E. — "  Oh  !  you  young  ladies  are  too  learned  for  me  to 
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venture  on  an  interruption  ;  though  we  do  seem  to  have  had 
more  sense  at  your  age.  There  !  don't  look  annoyed.  I  dare 
say  we  were  quite  as  foolish  in  our  o-wn  way.  Why  here  is 
Grace— the  fair  girl  philosopher,  I  call  her.  Isn't  her  costume 
effective  ? " 

Miss  E. — "  Just  too  sweet  for  anything  !  Positively  it  is 
simplex — "  , 

Miss  B.  (with  some  asperity) — "  Please  don't,  Maggie ;  we 
all  know  you've  been  at  College." 

Miss  Archer  approaclies  with  a  light  step  and  is  hailed 
rapturously  by  the  younger  ladies  and  with  a  cordial  smile  by 
the  elder.  After  the  customary  greetings,  Mrs.  Eggleston 
starts  an  important  topic — the  latest  arrival.  A  gentleman 
has  taken  the  "  Seagull  "  cottage. 

Miss  B. — "I  do  hope  he  is  intellectual." 

Miss  E.  (with  an  air  of  summing  up  the  question  a^ 
issue) — "  He  may  prove  quite  an  acquisition.  Does  he  play 
tennis  1  " 

It  is  discovered  that  Miss  Archer  is  acquainted  with  him. 
On  being  appealed  to  she  proceeds  to  demonstrate  Mr.  Went- 
worth.    At  last — 

Miss  E.  (breaking  in) — "  Do  be  serious,  Grace.  We  never 
know  when  you  really  mean  what  you  say.  Positively,  I  shall 
be  afraid  to  meet  Mr.  Wentworth." 

Miss  B.  (after  reflection) — "  At  any  rate  he  will  do  very 
nicely  for  Hamlet  in  our  theatricals.  I  declare  his  coming  is 
quite  providential.  There  is  such  a  deai-th  of  eligible  males 
here  this  season,  I  am  sure  we  are  often  much  perplexed  to 
]:iiow  what  to  do." 

Miss  A.  —  "If  I  might  make  a  suggestion,  adopt  some  of 
tlie  ineligibles.  ' 

Miss  B.— "Of  course  we  did  think  of  that.  But  these 
promiscuous  acquaintanceships  are  so  dreadfully  embarrassing. 
You  cannot  always  terminate  them  when  you  would  like." 

Miss  E. — "  Yes,  if  they  would  only  consent  to  be  adopted 
for  the  season." 

Miss  A. — "  What  provoking  men  !  not  to  be  content  with 
one  glimpse  of  our  social  paradise,  which,  to  be  sure,  is  a  trifle 
dull  at  present." 

M  iss  B. — "  Grace  Archer  !  I  quite  despair  of  you  !  and  you 
used  to  be  so  sensible  on  this  point. 

Mrs.  E. — "Girls,  don't  quarrel!  Mr.  Jopling  is  walking 
this  way," — and  she  turns  to  Miss  Beaumont  and  asks  a  little 
mischievously — "  Shall  I  tell  him  what  I  have  heard  this 
afternoon  ?  He  will  be  greatly  flattered  by  the  interest  he 
has  excited." 

Miss  B.  (with  entreaty) -"U  you  do,  Mrs.  Eggleston,  I 
shall  die." 

The  party  turn  their  heads  and  see  a  rather  youngish  man 
in  tennis  suit,  with  racquet  under  his  arm.  As  soon  as  he  is 
noticed  he  raises  his  hat  politely  and  siiows  a  faded,  ascetic 
face,  finished  off  with  large  eyes  and  lustreless  black  liair, 
which  has  thinned  a  little  on  his  forehead,  but  has  left  him  a 
noble  brow.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jopling  is  in  the  heyday  of  cleri- 
cal comfort.  He  is  a  novelty  and  a  bachelor.  Moreover,  his 
paleness  makes  him  interesting. 

Rev.  Mr.  J.—"  Good-afternoon,  ladies  !  Shall  we  have  tiie 
pleasure  of  your  company  on  the  lawn,  Mrs.  Eggleston  ?" 

Mi!S.  E. — "As  a  spectator,  yes." 

Rev.  Mu.  J. — "  We  shall  persuade  you  to  play." 

Miss  Beaumont  handles  her  book  a  little  ostentatioj|8ly, 
that  Mr.  Jopling  might  observe  the  title.    But  he  contents 


himself  with — "  The  afternoon  is  too  lovely.  Miss  Beaumont 
not  to  allow  yourself  to  be  enticed  from  your  studies." 

Miss  B. — "I  so  feel  the  need  of  talking  over  what  I  read 
with  a  mature  mind  that  I  willingly  give  over  now  in  hope 
that  you  may  another  time  assist  me." 

Rev.  Mr.  J. — "  I  shall  be  delighted  to  give  you  all  my  poor 
assistance." 

Miss  E.  (who  is  afraid  the  conversation  may  take  a  wong 
turn) — "  Don't  you  think  that  I  am  improving  in  my  service? 
I  have  been  practising  awfully  hard." 

Rev.  Me.  J. — "  I  hope  not.  Miss  EUice  ;  I  am  over-matched 
as  it  is." 

Miss  B. — "Oh  !  Mr.  Jopling,  we  have  thought  of  giving 
dramatic  scenes  some  evening  on  the  terrace,  in  the  open  air, 
you  know.  I  do  hope  you  approve.  It  will  be  delightful,  and 
such  a  help  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  plays.  Won't 
you  take  part  ? " 

Miss  Archer,  who  has  been  talking  with  Mrs.  Eggleston  in 
this  interval,  now  says  good-bye. 

Rev.  Mb.  J. — "  Certainly  .  .  .  that  is  .  .  .  You 
are  going,  Miss  Archer  1    Permit  me  to  be  your  escort." 

Miss  A. — I  have  an  engagement,  but  I  mustn't  take  you 
from  your  game." — She  is  moving  off — "  Really,  I  do  wish  you 
to  stay." 

Rev.  Mr.  J.  (still  keeping  up  with  Miss  Archer  as  she 
walks  away) — "  The  sun  is  yet  too  high  for  active  exertion. 
Au  revoir,  ladies  !  " 

Miss  Beaumont  and  Miss  EUice  look  so  put  out  that  Mrs. 
Eggleston  rallies  them.  They  reply  vaguely,  and  each  seems 
to  be  turning  over  in  her  mind  something  of  importance. 
Finally — 

Miss  B.  ( as  if  completing  aloud  the  mental  train ^  —  "  And 
the  name  is  so  singular,  you  know." — To  which  Miss  Ellice 
curiously  enough  assents. 

Mrs.  E.— "  What  is  it,  girls  ?  " 

Miss  B. — "  Oh  !  I  was  just  trying  to  imagine  who  Mr.  Jop- 
ling could  be.  The  name  is  so  awfully  common,  you  know." 

W.  H.  Hunter. 


MY  STREAMLET. 

Winding  through  the  woodlands 

Sparkling  down  the  meads; 
Gliding  'neath  the  willows, 

Resting  'mong  the  reeds 
Laughing  in  the  sunshine. 

Dancing  over  stones. 
Murmurs  on  my  streamlet 

In  soft,  glad  undertones. 

Where  my  streamlet  floweth. 

Banks  with  flowers  are  set. 
Marsh-marigold  and  crowfoot, 

And  purple  violet ; 
From  green  slopes  and  hill-sides 

Comes  the  low  of  herds, 
Blending  with  the  murmur 

Of  brooklet,  bees  and  birds. 

Gently-flowing  streamlet, 

This  thy  word  to  me, 
As  thou  flowest  onward, 

Downward  to  the  sea  : 
"  Let  thy  life  be  gentle, 

Joyous,  pure  and  bright ; 
Thou,  too,  then  shalt  scatter 

Blessing  and  delight." 

T.  W.  S. 
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THE  VAUSlTY. 


PLAGIARISM. 

Plagiarism,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  not  wholly  wrong.  It 
includes  tlie  legal  crime  of  infringing  copyright,  but  as  in  its 
literary  aspect  it  is  both  a  vice  and  virtue.  Its  literary 
-wrongdoing  is  complete  when  it  is  only  the  outpouring  of  im- 
perfectly assimilated  matter,  and  its  forgiveness  is  assured 
when  it  has  shaded  upward  into  the  expression  of  the  thoughts 
of  others  in  a  new  and  vivid  form. 

The  line  between  the  right  and  wrong  of  the  literary  evil  of 
plagiarism  is  as  impalpable  as  that  which  divides  the  light 
from  the  darkness.  Independent  thought  is  rare,  and  most 
literary  work  consists  of  giving  forth  in  new  form  ideas  con- 
ceived by  others.  The  ways  of  doing  so  may  be  different. 
One  method  may  be  compared  to  that  which  the  monks  of  old 
in  their  missal  decoration  expounded  well.  The  ancient 
parchments  may  almost  be  seen  in  the  lines — 

"  Some  are  crossed  with  later  writing. 
Palimpsests  of  earlier  days. 
Old  remembi-ance  faintly  gleaming 
Thro'  the  thinking  and  the  dreaming, 
Outlines  dim  in  noontide  haze." 

Another  so  impi-egnates  the  older  thought  with  the  life  and 
intellect  of  the  writer  that  it  seems  instinct  with  liis  vigour. 
It  merges  its  identity  in  the  new  and  distii\ct  person;ility  of 
its  adapter,  and  reminds  one  of  the  definition  of  a  proverb,  "The 
wisdom  of  many,  and  the  wit  of  one."  We  have  all  perhaps 
thought  the  thoughts  which  have  been  put  in  words  for  us. 
It  does  not  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  workmanship  that 
the  metal  was  mined  by  other  hands.  Even  actually  indepen- 
dent thought  has  occasionally  offended  the  rigid  will  of  origin- 
ality. 

The  purely  scientific  theory  of  evolution  was  the  creation  of 
Darvvin,  but  Wallace  in  another  hemisphere  had  grasped  it 
too  before  it  was  given  to  the  world  by  the  great  thinker. 
Chemistry  and  physics  have  many  such  examples  of  simulta- 
neous discovery.  Is  it  then  incredible  that  a  thought,  once 
given  to  the  world,  may  find  expression,  varied  and  differently 
adorned,  by ,  the  diverse  minds  it  has  influenced?  It  is  a  fair 
conclusion  that  while  the  imperfect  assimilation  of  an  idea 
of  one  may  give  rise  to  censure  its  complete  transmutation  l)y 
another  may  be  entitled  to  the  highest  praise.  The  difference 
is  only  in  degree  not  in  kind. 

No  one  would  accuse  Mrs.  Alexander  of  plagiarism  from 
Willia)  i  CuUen  Byrant  when  she  thus  describes  the  tomb  of 
Aloses . 

"  By  Nebo's  lonely  mountain, 

On  this  side  Jordan's  wave. 
In  a  vale  in  the  land  of  Moab 

There  lies  a  lonely  grave. 
And  no  man  knows  that  sepulchre, 

And  no  man  saw  it  e'er. 
For  the  angels  of  God  upturned  the  sod, 

And  laid  the  dead  man  there." 

Yet  Byrant  had  written  : 

"  God  made  his  grave  to  men  unknown, 
Where  Moab's  rocks  a  vale  enfold, 
And  laid  the  aged  seer  to  rest, 

To  slumber  while  the  world  grows  old." 

Alphose  de  Lamartine  in  his  "Raphael  "  says  : 

"  Man  is  so  truly  born  to  love  that  it  is  only  when  he  has 
the  consciousness  of  loving  fully  and  entirely,  that  he  feels 
himself  really  a  nan.    Until  then,  he  is  disturbed,  restless,  in- 


constant, and  wandering  in  his  thoughts  :  but  from  thence- 
forward all  his  wanderings  cease,  he  feels  at  rest,  and  sees  his 
destiny  before  him." 

Tennyson  expresses  much  the  same  idea  in  "  The  Talking 
Oak  :  " 

"  For  when  my  passion  first  began, 

Ere  that  which  in  me  burned, 
Tlie  love  that  makes  me  thrice  a  man 

Could  hope  itself  returned. 
To  yonder  oak  within  the  field 

I  spoke  without  restraint, 
And  with  a  larger  faith  appealed 

Than  Papist  unto  saint." 

There  is  a  cynical  echo  of  the  last  sentence  quoted  from 
Lamartine,  in  Lytton's  "  Disowned  :  "  "A  celebrated  Cardinal 
said,  very  wisely,  that  few  ever  did  anything  among  men  until 
women  were  no  longer  an  object  to  them." 

To  quote  again  from  Lamartine,  how  similar  in  conception 
is  his  description  of  the  beauty  of  the  eye,  "  Eyes  of  that 
dark  heavenly  hue  which  the  Appennine  wears  at  the  approach 
of  dawn,"  and  "  Owen  Meredith's"  poetic  fancy, 

.  "  Hair 

Neither  black,  nor  yet  brown,  but  that  tinge  which  the  air 
Takes  at  eve  in  September,  when  night  lingers  lone. 
Thro'  a  vineyard,  from  beams  of  a  slow  setting  sun." 

Both  may  be  plagiarists,  for  did  not  Wordsworth  write  : 

"  Her  eyes  as  stars  of  twilight  fair. 
Like  twilight's,  too,  her  dusky  hair." 

The  fascinating  prose  of  Kinglake,  in  his  description  of  the 
Turkisli  language,  is  paraphrased  by  Mark  Twain  in  ex- 
plaining the  construction  and  the  diflSculties  of  the  German 
tongue.  In  "  Eothen "  we  are  told  that  "the  structure  of 
the  language,  especially  in  its  more  lengthy  sentences,  is  very 
like  the  Latin  ;  the  subject  matters  are  slowly  and  patiently 
enumerated,  without  disclosing  the  purpose  of  the  speaker 
until  he  reaches  the  end  of  his  sentence,  and  then  at  last 
comes  the  clinching  word,  whicii  gives  a  meaning  and  con- 
nection to  all  that  has  gone  before.  If  you  listen  at  all  to 
speaking  of  this  kind,  your  attention,  rather  than  be  suffered 
to  flag,  must  grow  more  and  more  lively,  as  the  phrase 
marches  on."  Mark  Twain  thus  describes  German  sentences  : 
"  An  average  sentence,  in  a  German  newspaper,  is  a  sublime 
and  impressive  curiosity  ;  it  occupies  a  quarter  of  a  column  ; 
it  contains  all  the  ten  parts  of  speech — not  in  regular  order, 
but  mixed ;  it  is  built  mainly  of  compound  words  con- 
structed by  the  writer  on  the  spot  it  treats 

of  fourteen  or  fifteen  different  subjects  each  enclosed 
in  a  parenthesis  of  its  own,  with  here  and  there  extra  paren- 
theses, which  re-enclose  three  or  four  of  the  minor  parentheses, 
making  pens  within  pens,  finally  all  the  parentheses  and  re- 
parentheses  are  massed  together  between  a  couple  of  king 
parentheses,  one  of  which  is  placed  in  the  first  line  of  the  ma- 
jestic sentence  and  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  last  line  of 
it  after  which  comes  the  verb,  and  you  find  out  for  the  first 
time  what  the  man  has  been  talking  about  ....  You  ob- 
serve how  far  that  verb  is  from  the  base  of  operations  ;  well, 
in  a  German  newspaper  they  put  their  verb  away  over  on  the 
next  page,  and  I  have  heard  that  sometimes  after  stringing 
along  on  exciting  preliminaries  and  parentheses  for  a  column  or 
two,  they  get  in  a  hurry  and  have  to  go  to  press  without 
getting  to  the  verb  at  all.  Of  course,  then,  the  reader  is  left 
in  a  very  exhausted  and  ignorant  state." 

Fr.\nk  E.  Hodgins, 
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THE  AMENITIES  OF  THE  LECTURE  ROOM.* 

Students  are  proverbial  the  world  over  for  their  whole- 
souled,  light-hearted,  careless,  and  even  bohemian  life  and  con- 
duct. That  this  sometimes  finds  vent  in  actions  which  merit 
the  rebuke  of  the  more  staid  and  law-abiding  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  anon,  the  intervention  of  the  arm  of  the  law, 
there  can  be  no  gainsaying.  The  exuberance  of  youth,  the 
change,  in  the  case  of  many  a  student,  from  the  quiet  country 
and  home  life,  to  the  noise  and  boarding-house  or  residential 
life  of  the  city  and  college  very  often  produces  these  results. 
Therefore,  with  a  view  of  gwing  to  the  lawless  student  world  a 
guide,  counsellor  and  vade  mecum  of  propriety  and  conduct, 
the  author  of  the  "  Amenities,"  who  veils  his  identity  under 
the  nom  de  guerre  of  "  Censor  Morum,"  has  provided  for  us 
in  this  entertaining  little  book  a  set  of  rules,  which,  if  strictly 
followed,  cannot  fail,  we  are  convinced,  to  make  the  most  law- 
less student  a  model  of  grace  and  good-breeding.  The  author, 
doubtless,  has  had  in  his  mind  similar  works  on  the  great  sub- 
ject of  conduct,  such  as  "  Don't  "  and  others  of  this  kind,  but 
there  is  evident  all  through  the  "  Amenities  "  a  freedom  from 
the  conventional  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  an  originality 
that  stamps  his  work  as  a  "  genuine  and  itaportant  addition 
to  our  too  scanty  stock  of  Canadian  literature  " —  and,  as  such, 
should  be  greeted  with  enthusiasm,  and  studied  with  care.  We 
can  only  make  room  for  a  few  of  the  many  words  of  wisdom 
which  "  Censor  Morum  "  utters  on  the  subject  of  student-con- 
duct in  general,  but  hope  that  from  the  specimens  we  give, 
many  of  our  students  may  be  induced  to  procure  the  book 
for  themselves,  and  ponder  its  sage  counsels  at  their  leisure. 
We  reproduce  our  selections  at  random  and  without  any 
necessary  connection  or  classification  : 

"  Sleeping  is  permissible  during  lectures,  but  no  true  gen- 
tleman will  be  guilty  of  snoring. 

"  Always  try  and  come  late  for  lectures,  and  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  seat  on  the  most  crowded  bench.  A  scattered  audi- 
ence is  apt  to  disconcert  the  lecturer. 

"  When  the  lecturer  enters  the  room  do  not  appear  to 
notice  any  gaucherie  on  his  part.  He  is  often  nervous  and 
highly-strung. 

"  Because  you  may  happen  to  disagree  with  any  view  ex- 
pressed by  the  lecturer,  do  not,  on  that  account,  call  out  in  a 
loud  voice  :  '  Bosh  ! '  '  Rubbish  ! '  '  Nonsense  ! '  '  Whatcher 
giv'n  us  ! '  '  Fudge  ! '  or  any  similar  expression. 

."  Always  wear  your  hat  at  lectures  and  in  Convocation 
Hall.  The  Bedel  may  object,  but  the  President  likes  it. 
There  is  ample  precedent  for  this,  in  the  custom  of  Jews  in 
their  synagogues. 

"  Do  not  suck  your  lead-pencil  loudly. 

"  If  you  happen  to  think  of  anything  funny  during  a  lec- 
ture, do  not  hesitate  to  laugh  out  loud  at  it.  Remember  you 
are  not  in  church. 

"  Engage  your  nearest  neighbour  in  earnest  conversation 
during  lectures.  The  lecturer  likes  to  see  sociability  exist 
among  the  members  of  his  class. 

"  Do  not  throw  ink-bottles  at  the  lecturer  when  he  pauses 
for  breath. 

"  If  you  are  not  interested  in  the  lecture  you  may  go  to 
sleep  or  leave  the  room,  or  whistle,  but  on  no  account  occupy 
yourself  by  destroying  the  desks  and  forms  by  carving  your 
name  upon  them.  Remember  University  Chairs  are  expen- 
sive ;  some  have  cost  as  much  as  $3,000. 

*  27i.e  Amenities  of  the  Lectwe  Boom :  A  Student's  Handbook  of 
Etiquette.  By  Censor  Monim."  Toronto:  The  Varsity  P'lMith- 
i/ng  Com/jxiny. 


"  Do  not  disturb  the  Librarian,  he  has  duties  to  attend  to 
which  occupy  all  his  lecture-hours. 

"  Students  are  not  expected  to  ring  the  bell.  This  is  how 
the  janitor  gets  exercise. 

"  Never  put  a  Residence  gift  cigar  in  the  mouth. 

"  If  after  partaking  of  the  hospitality  of  Residence,  you  find 
that  the  same  does  not  agree  with  you,  do  not  remark  that 
'  the  Steward  was  in  the  soup.' 

"  Be  affable  with  the  lecturers  when  you  meet  them. 
Remember  they  have  seen  better  days. 

"  If  the  lecture-room  is  cold,  put  your  handkerchief  in  your 
mouth.  The  chattering  of  teeth  is  apt  to  razzle-dazzle  the 
lecturer. 

"At  prayers  do  not  breathe  on  the  head  of  the  student  in* 
front  of  you.    He  may  be  suffering  from  pneumonia. 

"  Don't  steal  the  University  chalk  to  mark  your  billiard 
cue  when  down  town. 

"  Always  joke  with  the  examiner  at  an  oral.  It  puts  him 
at  his  ease. 

"Chappie's  'Scale  of  hardness'  is  not  to  be  applied  to  a 
lecturer  s  jokes. 

"  If  you  are  a  First  Year  student,  extend  a  hearty  wel- 
come to  the  lecturers.    They  expect  it.     Put  them  at  their 

ease. 

"  Do  not  be  reserved  in  conversation  with  the  President. 

"  Do  not  snow-ball  the  Librarian's  dog.  He  has  been  ten- 
derly reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury. 

"To  argue  with  a  lecturer  is,  at  best,  a  questionable  prac- 
tice. It  may  serve  to  pass  the  time,  but  he  is  usually  set  in 
his  own  opinions. 

"  If  you  notice  any  defects  in  the  lecturer's  manner,  do  not 
reprove  him  before  the  class.  Speak  to  him  privately  after- 
wards. 

"  No  gentleman  will  smoke  in  the  ladies'  Common  Room. 

'•  If  you  see  the  Dean  coming  down  the  corrider,  do  not 
place  your  hat  on  the  floor  with  a  brick  in  it. 

"  Do  not  take  it  for  granted  that  the  lecturer  likes  you  to 
puff  smoke  in  his  face. 

"  If  you  hear  the  Bedel  talking  loudly  in  the  corridor,  go 
out  quickly  and  stop  him.  On  no  account  rush  out  noisily, 
shouting  '  Rats  ! '    He  may  be  speaking  to  the  President. 

"It  is  well  to  give  an  assumed  name  to  the  examiners,  espe- 
cially at  an  oral.    They  might  recognize  you  otherwise. 

"  Do  not  eat  lemons  at  the  German  lectures.  It  might  put 
the  Professor's  teeth  on  edge,  and  interfere  with  his  pronuncia- 
tion. 

"  If  you  come  from  the  country,  do  not  offer  the  Deputy 
Registrar  farm  produce  in  lieu  of  fees.  Take  it  to  the  Steward 
of  Residence.    He  needs  it  badly  at  all  times. 

"  Do  not  play  bowls  in  the  corridors,  or  leap  frog  with  the 
members  of  the  Faculty  on  their  way  from  one  lecture  room  to 
another.    Always  be  dignified. 

"  It  is  not  proper  to  bring  dogs  into  the  class-rooms.  They 
should  be  left  in  the  Library. 

"  To  prevent  all  mistakes,  do  not  pay  your  fees  until  the 
Registrar  comes  after  you.  This  is  his  duty.  Always  read 
the  receipt  before  you  sign  it. 

"  Do  not  shoot  the  Bedel. 

"  Discharging  firearms  during  lectures  distracts  the  Pro- 
fessor's attention.    Keep  this  for  evening  serenades. 

"In  giving  assistance  to  a  fellow-student  at  examinations,  it 
is  best  not  to  speak  above  a  whisper, 

"  On  no  account  tie  the  lecturer's  gown  to  his  desk  while  he 
is  lecturing.  Remember  it  may  not  have  been  paid  for,  and  if 
injured,  cannot  be  returned." 
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A  LEGEND  OF  MARATHON. 

A  Legend  of  Marathon  is  the  title  of  a  descriptive  poem  of 
somewhat  over  a  thousand  lines  in  lengtli,  written  by  a  sep- 
tuagenarian long  resident  in  Toronto.  As  the  memorandum 
prefixed  to  the  tale  informs  us,  it  was  composed,  after  a  visit 
to  the  spot,  when  the  author  was  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
Although  the  work  is  only  distributed  among  a  few  friends,  I 
feel  no  compunction  in  bringing,  by  a  few  selections  from  the 
verse,  some  of  its  power  and  beauty  into  more  public  appreci- 
ation, hoping  thereby  to  create  an  interest  apparent  enough 
to  induce  the  author  to  allow  of  its  general  circulation,  with 
the  addition  of  numerous  lyrics  and  songs  that  he  has  produced 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  In  reviewing  a  poem  of  the  nature 
indicated  by  the  title,  it  would  be  most  natural  in  the  course 
of  the  criticism  to  while  away  the  time  by  unnecessary  com- 
parisons with  the  works  of  such  masters  in  narrative  descrip- 
tion as  are  Macaulay  and  Scott  in  our  English  Literature. 
But,  even  if  space  permitted,  such  a  method  would  be  of  no 
avail  in  forming  an  estimate  of  a  poem  that  upholds  itself  by 
its  own  force  of  inherent  energy  and  classical  refinement.  In 
all  that  a  narrative  poem  demands,  in  powerful  narration  of 
incident,  and  harmonious  description  of  surrounding,  this  Le- 
gend may  be  considered  a  masterpiece.  For  the  former  ele- 
ment of  narration,  the  properties  to  be  possessed  by  a  poet  are 
chiefly  mastery  of  mind  over  the  obstacles  presented  by  dis- 
tance in  time,  which  requires,  when  the  incidents  are  to  be 
fabricated,  strong  powers  of  imagination.  Here  also  is  essen- 
tial a  clear  discrimination  and  high  poetic  taste,  when  a  mass 
of  legendary  material  has  already  been  spun  by  the  past,  and 
selections  have  to  be  made  therefrom.  In  the  latter  element 
of  description  lies  the  supreme  test  that  crowns  or  condemns 
the  poet.  And  if  any  comparison  must  be  made  with  tlie 
works  of  the  authors  before  mentioned,  it  shall  be  made  here, 
with  reference,  not  perhaps  to  their  respective  powers  of  de- 
scription, but  to  the  judicious  use  that  each  has  made  of  these 
powers.  This  Legend  consists  of  but  little  over  one  thousand 
lines,  and  I  shall  make  bold  to  say,  extending  the  comparison 
to  all  metrical  tales  of  similar  length,  that  not  one  of  them 
combines  in  more  perfect  harmony  and  balance  the  highest 
powers  of  nervous  narration  and  perfect  depiction  of  natural 
beauties.  And,  apart  from  the  whole  scheme  of  tlie  poejn, 
the  verses  of  description,  judged  as  poems  in  themselves,  are 
exquisite.  As  an  example  I  shall  quote  from  the  body  of  the 
poem  tliis  verse  : 

"  Magnificently  calm  the  silent  Dawn 
With  pomp  and  state  and  flush  conies  journeying  on, 
Gorgeous  and  slow,  like  some  high  Glory's  biitli, 
Its  arch  of  splendour  spans  the  dewy  Earth. 
Rise  from  the  wave  !    Give  earth  another  day 
To  liglit  her  stormy  annals — far  away 
Down  the  red  waves  of  war — and  when  the  strife 
Grows  dark  for  Freedom  battling  for  her  life, 
Then  shower  thy  blaze  of  Victory  upon 
Some  glorious  field  like  this,  O  Sun  of  Marathon  !  " 

And  the  following  in  a  difierent  metre  in  description  of  the 
old  Greek  faith  : 

"  It  was  a  creed  for  Earth's  fresh  prime — 
Her  Morning-land  of  young  romance. 
Tuneful  with  earliest  Minstrel's  rhyme — 
Flushed  in  her  Sun-God's  kindling  glance, 
It  was  a  web  of  earthly  frame 
Lit  by  a  Glory,  downward  given  ; 
Its  woof  was  Beauty,  Valour,  Fame — 
Its  hues  what  poets  dreamed  of  heaven, 


And  kindling  eye  and  bended  knee 
Worshipped  in  rapt  idolatry  ! 

"  It  was  a  creed  of  light  and  grace. 
Of  soaring  thought  and  strain  sublime, 
Meet  for  an  old  heroic  race. 
For  dwellers  in  a  sun-lit  clime. 
It  scattered  o'er  their  glorious  land 
Fair  shrines,  earth's  fairest  haunts  to  bless, 
Where,  graven  by  Art's  immortal  hand. 
Rose  crowned  each  wandering  Loveliness, 
And  o'er  truth's  dazzled  eyes  it  threw 
A  fairy  veil  of  golden  hue." 

The  material  the  poem  is  spun  from  is  of  the  most  romantic 
character.  The  very  motto,  ■)(a.LptTi  vLKM/xev,  would  fire  the  blood 
of  a  youth  of  fifty  years  since,  nourished  in  old  Greek  romance 
and  heroism.  And  when,  in  addition,  the  architecture  and 
scenery  of  the  land  had  been  imbibed  by  a  long  stay  there,  all  the 
poetry  infiltrated  through  his  genius  would  throb  into  thought, 
and  if  the  power  of  expression  lacked  not,  would  manifest  it- 
self in  words.  The  poem  opens  with  an  apostrophe  to  the  "City 
of  Gods,"  wherein  a  passing  refei'ence  to  the  old  Endymion 
myth  calls  forth  a  spirited  lyric.  There  follows  a  description 
of  the  hero-lover's  trysting  place,  of  which  I  shall  give  the 
opening  lines. 

"  Half  circled  in  the  chestnut  wood 
That  round  its  flickering  shadow  flung. 
Just  o'er  Ilissus'  starlit  flood 
A  light  aerial  fabric  sprung — 
A  mingled  shape,  half  fane,  half  bower. 
Rose  the  fair  structure's  vernal  grace — 
A  spot  where  music,  scent  and  flower 
Should  greet  the  Genius  of  the  place. 
In  the  rich  moonlight's  calm  repose 
All  beautiful  the  fabric  rose, 
Light  as  the  filmy  shade  they  flung, 
Graceful  the  snow-white  columns  sprung, 
With  sculptur'd  base  and  fluted  side 
Crown'd  with  acanthus'  mimic  pride — 
Round  glistening  freize  and  polished  sliaft 
A  wildei'uess  of  roses  laugh 'd, 
Clasping  the  column's  leafy  crown- 
Flinging  green  tangled  tresses  down 
Till,  buried  in  tlieir  glossy  twine, 
The  eye  half  lost  the  flowery  shrine." 

Enough  has  been  quoted  to  make  some  words  respecting  the 
litei-ary  style  appropriate.  Few  traces  are  to  be  seen  that 
give  evidence  of  youthful  inexperience,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
quick-blooded  enthusiasm  inspiring  the  whole  poem,  one  would 
have  imagined  the  author  to  have  matured  and  grown  gray  in 
verse.  Epithet  combinations,  on  the  fabrication  of  which 
young  poets  rely  for  their  claims  to  original  power,  are  unwar- 
rantably few,  and  those  employed  do  not  startle  and  rejoice 
by  their  freshness.  But  perhaps  an  age  that  has  enjoyed  the 
epithetical  fondness  of  Keats  in  poetry,  and  the  word  coining 
ability  of  Carlyle  in  prose,  need  not  be  too  exacting  in  its 
demands  in  this  direction.  This  is  no  poem  of  reposeful  medi- 
tation, and  the  author  has  accomplished  the  triumphal  passage 
of  the  verse,  with  few  stopping  places  in  scattered  lines  where 
the  eye  and  ear  may  feast  themselves  to  repletion.  Action 
made  more  active  by  force  of  words  of  wonderful  energy  is 
thoroughly  well  sustained  throughout,  and  is  subdued  only 
where  the  tongue  of  war  is  a  moment  hushed  for  notes  of 
peace  to  gladden  our  ears  with  their  music. 

After  the  description  of  young  Eucles  wooing  the  fair-faced 
Grecian  maiden,  come  the  rumours  of  war,  and  the  stiiring 
lines  that  follow  are  quoted  from  this  part  of  the  poem  : 

"  Thou  art  awake  !  bright  spirit  of  the  Free — 
The  old  Greek's  life — immortal  Liberty  ! 
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The  flame  bums  clear  on  thine  immortal  shrine, 
The  bold  winds  float  thine  ancient  battle  sign, 
Flash  up  red  beacon  from  the  War-God's  height — 
Speak  thy  dread  teachings  to  the  ear  of  night — 
From  far  Laconian  Cape  to  Delphi's  steep, 
O'er  the  brave  land  the  martial  summons  sweep — 
Age  to  the  rampart — woman  to  the  shrine — • 
The  land's  stern  Manhood  to  the  battle  line  ! " 

Then  the  wild  battle-pages — the  el)b  and  flow  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  fight : 

"  Ilissus  !  let  thy  wailing  flow 
Sing  to  the  sea  the  dirge  of  woe — 
Woe  to  Atenfe,  woe  !  " 

Sudden  there  comes  the  apparition  from  the  gates  of  heaven 
of  that  awful  form — 

"  Through  the  hush'd  ranks,  a  low  deep  tone, 
From  man  to  man  is  whispeiing  thrown, 
'Tis  He  !  'Tis  He  !  the  form  divine. 
The  sculptur'd  hero  of  the  shrine — 
The  God  !  'Tis  He  !  'Tis  He  ! 
Our  Theseus  from  th'  Olympian  dome 
Hath  stoop'd  to  guard  his  ancient  home, 
'lis  Theseus  !  Victory." 

The  last  grand  rally  of  the  God-like  Greek,  the  Persian 
flight,  the  trophies  and  the  eternal  gloi'y  !  Young  Eucles  from 
his  first  fight,  stricken  with  a  mortal  wound,  yet  mindful  of 
the  love  he  left  at  home,  runs  with  despairing  speed  to  Athens, 
where  his  last  message  of  heroic  brevity,  "  Rejoice  !  we  tri- 
umph !  "  is  uttered  as  he  dies.  The  choruses  of  youths  and 
maidens  by  the  grave  are  magnificent.  Two  of  the  verses 
can  close  this  notice  more  fittingly  than  I. 

Maidens. 

Scatter  bright  offerings  round. 
Strew  flowers  -  green  bud,  fresh  blossom. 
Let  thy  tired  child  sleep  sound. 
Kind  Earth,  on  thy  mother's  bosom. 
How  he  toiled  on  his  homeward  quest — 
How  he  died  as  his  tale  was  spoken — 
He  is  weary  ;  O  let  him  rest — 
His  long,  deep  sleep  unbroken  ! 

Youths. 

Bear  the  lost  soldier  home  ! 

He  a  softer  grave  has  won, 

And  a  softer  dirge  than  the  requiem  surge 

That  moans  round  Marathon — 

Our  slain  three  hundred  sleep 

On  the  glorious  field  they  won — 

Their  Hero-Sires  high  vigil  keep 

O'er  the  gra^  of  each  Hero-Son  ! 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

There  is  an  able  criticism  of  the  late  Thomas  Hill  Green's 
Philosophical  and  Miscellaneous  works  in  the  Athenrp.um  of 
November  3rd,  that  is  well  worth  reading. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  announce  a  volume  of  "  Letters  on 
Literature,"  by  Andrew  Lang.  It  is  made  up  chiefly  of  the 
series  he  contributed  to  the  New  York  Independent. 

Many  will  remember  Stuart  Cumberland,  who  astonished 
people  with  his  skill  as  a  mind-reader.  His  "  Confessions 
and  Impressions  :  A  Thought  Reader's  Thoughts,"  has  lately 
been  published,  and  may  possibly  give  to  the  curious  an  idea 
of  how  thought-reading  is  done. 

In  the  December  number  of  Harper's  Moyithly,  Theodore 
Child  has  an  illustrated  article,  entitled  "  A  Christmas  Mystery 


in  the  Fifteenth  Century,"  which  may  be  of  service  to  Honour 
English'students  of  the  First  and  Second  Years  who  are  trying 
to  master  the  details  and  distinctive  features  of  the  mystery 
and  the  miracle  plays  and  the  development  of  these  into  the 
regular  drama. 

F.  A.  McCord,  assistant  law  clerk  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Ottawa,  has  compiled  "A  Handbook  of  Canadian  Dates" 
(Williamson  &  Co.).  Wherever  possible,  he  went  to  the  ori- 
ginal documents  for  his  information,  so  that  the  work  ought 
to  be  a  standard  one  on  the  subject.  He  has  very  wisely  ar- 
ranged the  dates  in  classes,  under  the  various  headings,  so 
that  in  searching  for  information  one  has  merely  to  turn  to 
the  section  where  one  would  naturally  expect  the  information 
desired,  and  not  wander  wearily  over  page  after  page  of  un- 
classed  facts  and  dates. 

With  the  Christmas  number  of  Scribner's  Magazine  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  closes  his  series  of  papers  with  what  he  calls 
"  A  Christmas  Sermon."  These  articles,  as  they  have  appeared 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  have  been  especially  enjoyable  and 
have  only  given  his  readers  a  deeper  insight  into  the  power 
of  this  popular  author.  During  the  coming  year  they  are  to 
be  replaced  by  a  no  less  notable  series,  contributed  by  the 
best  English  and  American  authors.  It  has  been  already 
announced  that  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrieh  will  write  the  first  of 
these  papers  for  the  January  number. 

"  Snowflakes  and  Sunbeams  "  is  the  title  of  a  dainty  little 
holiday  volume  containing  a  score  of  the  shorter,  earlier  poems 
of  William  Wilfred  Campbell,  selected  by  himself.  Many  of 
the  pieces  of  this  collection  are  already  familiar  to  readers  of 
The  Varsity,  many  of  them  having  appeared  in  its  columns 
in  years  past.  We  are  glad  to  see  them  now  in  a  more  per- 
manent form,  and  fully  expect  to  see  some  of  them  embodied 
in  the  volume  of  Canadian  poetry  now  being  prepared  for  the 
"Canterbury  Series."  Mr.  Campbell's  poetry  has  a  flavour 
distinctively  its  own,  and  he  might  not  inappropriately  be 
called  the  poet  of  Canadian  winter,  or  it  maj'  be  that  it  would 
be  more  fitting  to  describe  him  as  the  founder  of  a  Canadian 
"  Lake  School."  He  has  with  singular  success  and  felicity 
described  Canadian  winter  and  lake  scenery,  and  in  this 
respect  really  occupies  a  place  by  himself,  his  poetry  being 
peculiai'ly  characteristic  and  native  born,  if  any  poetry  can 
be  descrii  ed  as  such.  Mr.  Campbell  has  recently  published 
some  poems  in  the  different  American  monthly  magazines. 
Among  tiiese  niay  be  mentioned  :  "  Legend  of  Dead  Man's 
Lake,"  with  full-page  frontispiece,  in  the  September  Ameri- 
can Magazine ;  and  a  "  Lake  Memory,"  in  the  November 
Century.  Another  poem  will  appear  in  the  December  Cen. 
tury,  entitled  "  The  Winter  Lakes."  We  are  glad  to  welcome 
this  little  volume  as  the  first  published  collection  of  Mr. 
Campbell's  shorter  poems,  and  are  especially  pleased  to  know 
that  it  is  the  immediate  forerunner  of  a  larger  and  more  impor- 
tant volume,  to  be  entitled  "  Lake  Lyrics  and  Other  Poems," 
to  be  published  by  Mr.  Campbell  this  winter,  and  which  will 
contain  all  his  later  and  stronger  verse.  Mr.  Campbell  is 
to  be  warmly  congratulated  upon  the  success  he  is  meeting 
with  in  American  literary  circles,  and  we  can  only  regret  that 
he  has  received  such  scant  encouragement  at  the  hands  of  the 
Canadian  literary  and  publishing  public,  that  he  has  been  led 
to  publish  chiefly  in  the  United  States.  This  is  probably 
more  advantageous,  in  many  ways,  for  Mr.  Campbell's  repu- 
tation, but  it  is  no  less  another  lamentable  proof  of  the  truth 
of  the  saying  that  a  prophet  is  not  without  honour  save  in 
his  own  country.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Campbell  has 
again  taken  up  his  residence  in  Canada,  at  St.  Stephen,  New 
Brunswick,  and  shall  hope  to  hear  from  him  from  time  to  time. 
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All  literary  contributions  and  items  of  College  News  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Editors,  University  College,  Toronto. 

All  communications  of  a  business  nature  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Business  Manager. 

The  Office  of  The  Varsity  is  at  No.  4,  King  Street  East,  Room 
10  (up-stairs). 


OUR  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER. 

The  present  number  of  The  Varsity  is  the  last  regular 
issue  for  the  present  term.  It  contains  eiglit  columns  of 
reading  matter  more  than  in  our  regular  issues.  The  special 
Christmas  number  of  The  Varsity  will  appear  on  or  about 
the  20th  of  the  month,  and  will,  as  usual,  contain  a  large 
amount  of  original  literary  matter,  furnished  by  new  and  old 
contributors,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  special  engraving  of  the 
University  door  will  also  be  found  on  the  first  page.  Under- 
graduate subscribers  leaving  town  for  the  vacation  can  have 
their  copies  sent  to  them  if  they  will  leave  their  names  and 
addresses  on  the  list  now  placed  in  the  janitor's  room.  The 
price  of  the  special  number  will  be  five  cents  a  copy.  Copies 
of  the  engraving  (6 "  x  6")  of  the  University  door,  printed  on 
llea^■y  plate  paper,  may  also  be  obtained  separately,  upon  ap- 
plication to  tlie  Business  Manager.  The  price  will  V)e  2-5  cents 
post-paid  to  any  addres-,  and  the  picture  will  make  a  hand- 
some souvenir  for  the  holiday  season,  suitable  for  framing. 
Ordei-s  sliould  be  sont  in  at  onco. 


CLASS  ORGANIZATION. 

The  movement  in  favoui'  of  permanent  Class  Organization 
is  rapidly  gaining  in  public*  estimation  among  the  undergra- 
duates, and  has  taken  practical  shape  among  the  Second  and 
Fourth  Year  men.  Both  years  have  lield  mass  meetings  and 
have  assented  to  the  principle,  only  waiting  for  the  necessary 
information  in  order  to  org.uiize  upon  a  permanent  basis.  The 
Varsity  is  deliglited  to  note  these  clieering  results,  and  hopes 
soon  to  chronicle  the  fact  that  the  First  and  Third  Yeai's  have 
followed  the  excellent  examples  now  l)efore  them.  We  are 
convinced  that  these  Class  Societies  will  permanently  benefit 
and  strengthen  the  University,  and  will  do  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  keep  ali\  e  a  practical  erprit  dc  corps,  of  wliich  in 
the  past  we  have  heard  so  mucii  and  seoji  so  little.  Gentle- 
men of  the  First  and  Third  Years,  let  us  liear  from  you  on 
the  subject. 


WORTHY  OF  IMITATION. 

Too  often  it  has  been  the  unpleasant  duty  of  The  Var.sity 
to  be  compelled  to  speak  about  the  apathy  of  the  alumni  of 
the  Pi-ovincial  Uni\  ersity.  It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  record 
instances  of  individual  generosity  and  nmnificence,  especially 
among  the  younger  graduates.  In  establishing  the  "  Caw- 
thome  Medal"  Mr.  Frank  T.  Shutt,  M.A.,  of  Ottawa,  has 
set  an  example  which  is  worthy  of  imitation.  Himself  a 
graduate  of  less  than  five  years'  standing,  he  has  enrolled  his 
name  already  among  the  benefactors  of  the  university,  and 
by  his  act  has  shown  himself  a  worthy  son  of  his  Ahna  Mater 
and  has  manifested  a  practical  interest  in  her  welfare  worthy 
of  all  commendation. 

The  "  Cawthome  Medal  "  is  strictly  a  University  College 
prize,  Ijeing  awarded  annually  through  the  Natural  Science 
Association.    It  is  open  to  Fourth  Year  students  in  any  of 


the  three  sub-departments  of  the  Honour  Natural  Sciences 
course,  who  are  members  of  the  N.  S.  Association.  The 
examining  committee,  composed  usually  of  the  Professors  in 
Natural  Science  Department,  are  appointed  by  tlie  society. 
They  award  the  medal  to  the  candidate  who  sends  in  before 
the  1st  of  March  of  each  year  the  best  original  thesis  on  some 
scientific  work. 

The  purpose  of  this  medal,  then,  is  to  encourage  original, 
and  not  mere  class  work,  for  examination  purposes.  The 
object  which  the  donor  of  this  medal  has  had  in  view  in  estab 
lisliing  it  is  to  ofier  some  inducement  to  independent  work  in 
the  Natural  Sciences,  no  provision  as  yet  having  been  made 
for  post-graduate  courses  therein.  It  is  at  once  an  evidence 
of  his  love  for  his  College,  and  of  his  desire  to  encourage  others 
in  tlie  study  of  subjects  which  formed  his  own  course  during 
his  university  career. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

We  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  opening  pages 
of  the  November  number  of  tlie  Nineteenth  Century.  There 
will  be  found  a  remarkable  and  weighty  "  signed  protest 
against  the  sacrifice  of  education  to  examination,"  and  also 
articles  on  the  subject,  in  the  same  strain,  from  Prof. 
]\Iax  Muller,  Edward  A.  Freeman  and  Frederic  Harrison. 
The  Protest  is  a  vigorous  one,  and  from  the  facts  alleged,  as 
also  by  reason  of  the  strong  and  distinguished  support  it 
receives,  must  command  attention  and  consideration. 

The  Protest  begins  by  protesting  "against  the  dangerous 
mental  pressure  and  misdirection  of  energies  and  aims,  wliich 
are  to  he  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  our  present  Educational 
System."  This  alludes,  doubtless,  to  the  phy.sical  and  moral 
aspects  of  the  question  ;  the  former,  as  aflecting  moj'e  directly 
tlie  students,  the  latter,  as  affecting  more  directly  tlie  teachers 
and  the  teaching  bodies. 

The  Protest  further  enlarges  upon  the  physical  evils  atten- 
dant upon  the  training  for  scholarships,  prizes  and  class  dis- 
tinctions which  the  p^'esent  system  is  said  to  encourage.  It 
then  proceeds  to  attack  the  system  upon  the  intellectual  and 
moral  side,  and  notes  that  "  under  it,  all  education  tends  to 
be  of  the  same  type,  since  l)oys  from  all  schools  of  the  same 
grade  meet  in  the  same  competition,  and  all  teaching  tends  to 
direct  towards  the  winning  of  the  same  prizes."  And  again  : 
"  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  uniformity  means 
arrest  of  growth  and  consecjuent  decay  ;  diversity  means  life, 
growth,  and  adaptation  without  limit." 

Further,  it  is  alleged  in  the  Protest,  that  "  the  prepondera- 
ting itilluence  of  examinations  destroys  the  best  teaching. 
Under  it  the  teacher  loses  his  own  intelligent  self-direction." 
And  why?  Becau-^e  "he  cannot  devote  his  powers  to  such 
parts  of  a  subject  as  are  most  real  to  himself.  ...  as 
he  is  constantly  controlled  by  the  sense  of  the  coming  exam- 
ination, in  which,  of  course,  he  wishes  his  pupils  to  succeed." 
The  elFect  on  the  student  is  thus  stated  :  "The  pupil 
allows  himself  to  be  mechanically  guided  for  the  sake  of 
succes-,  his  mental  sympathies  becomes  bounded  by  the  nar- 
rowest horizon.  '  What  will  pass  '  in  his  examination  becomes 
his  ruling  thought." 

The  next  counts  in  the  Indictment  are  :  That  the  result  of 
doing  work  simply  for  the  sake  of  an  all-important  examina- 
tion, tends  to  "  strengthen  the  rote-faculties  to  the  neglect  of 
the  rational  faculties  ;  the  rapid  forgetfulness  of  knowledge 
acquired  ;  the  cultivation  of  a  quick  superficiality  and  power 
of  cleverly  skimming  a  subject ;  the  consequent  incapacity  for 
understanding  original  work  ;  the  desire  to  appear  to  know 
rather  than  to  know  ;  the  forming  of  judgment  on  great  mat- 
ters whei'e  judgment  should  come  later ;  the  conventional 
treatment  of  a  subject  and  loss  of  spontaneity  ;  the  dependence 
upon  highly-skilled  guidance ;  the  belief  in  artifices  and  for- 
mulated answers  ;  the  beating-out  of  small  quantities  of  gold- 
leaf  to  cover  great  expanses  ;  the  diffusion  of  energies  over 
many  subjects  for  the  sake  of  marks,  and  the  mental  disin- 
clination that  supervenes  to  undertake  work  which  is  not  of  a 
directly  remunerative  character,  after  the  excitement  and 
strain  of  the  race." 

In  conclusion,  the  Protest  would  sweep  away  all  rewards,  all 
prizes,  all  scholarships,  all  fellowships,  and  would  apply  all 
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such  resources  and  revenues  to  "  increasing  teaching-powers, 
attracting  men  of  high  and  varied  learning  as  teachers  to  the 
Universities,  endowing  concurrent  chairs  so  as  to  admit  the 
expression  of  different  schools  of  thought  on  the  same  subjects, 
lowering  to  a  certain  point  the  fees  taken  for  attendance, 
carrying  the  teaching  of  the  Universities  into  many  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  assisting  education  in  many  otlier 
direct  and  useful  ways." 

The  above  is  a  faithful  record  of  the  chief  points  raised  and 
argued  at  some  length  in  the  Protest.  The  Protest  is  signed 
by  nearly  four  hundred  prominent  men  and  women  in  Great 
Britain,  who  give  in  their  general  agreement  with  the  princi- 
ples expressed  in  it.  Among  the  names  given,  the  following- 
most  prominent  ones  occur  :  Lord  Brabourne,  Charles  Brad- 
laugh,  Lord  Bramwell,  Jacob  Bright,  James  Bryce,  Lord 
Lytton,  Justin  McCarthy,  Grant  Allen,  Jolm  Stuart  Blackie, 
Oscar  Browning,  Canon  Cheyne,  Mandell  Creighton,  Boyd 
Dawkins,  Edward  A.  Freeman,  Canon  Girdlestone,  Edmund 
Gosse,  Frederick  Harrison,  ex-Principal  Kynaston,  James 
Martineau,  Max  Miiller,  Henry  Nettleship,  C.  Kegan  Paul, 
Frederick  Pollock,  John  Rhys,  Geo.  J.  Romanes,  A.  H. 
Sayce,  Rev.  Dr.  Westcott,  Dr.  Crichton-Browne,  Sir  Morell 
Mackenzie,  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  Mrs. 
Walter  Bagehot,  Stopford  Brooke,  Sir  Charles  Halle,  Rev.  H. 
R.  Haweis,  George  Jacob  Holyoake,  E.  Burne  Jones,  Sir 
Austin  Layard,  Mrs.  Lynn-Linton,  Mrs.  Thackeray  Ritchie, 
James  Sime,  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  Aubrey  De  Vere,  Geo.  F. 
Watts,  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  Annie  Besant,  and  Wilfrid 
Blunt. 

These  are  all  represtative  names  in  Science,  Literature, 
Art,  Education,  Politics,  and  Religion,  and  therefore  the 
Protest  is  entitled  to  serious  consideration,  if  on  no  other 
ground. 


A  ROYAL  COMMISSION  NEEDED. 

The  practical  suggestions  made  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
four  hundred  signers  of  the  Protest  to  which  we  have 
referred  are : 

L  That  a  humble  petition  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  praying  Her  Majesty  to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission 
to  consider  the  whole  subject  of  otficial  appointments  by 
examination,  and  to  collect  information  bearing  on  the  matter 
from  other  countries. 

2.  That  the  Governing  Bodies  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
respectfully  be  requested  to  appoint  a  committee  to  enquire 
into  the  different  kinds  of  examination,  employed  at  or  in 
connection  with  the  Universities,  re-act  upon  education  ;  to 
make  suggestions  as  to  any  modification,  if  required,  of  exist- 
ing systems  ;  and  to  collect  and  publish  statements  of  opinion 
from  those  who  have  taken  part  either  in  education  or  exam- 
ination. 

3.  That  a  similar  request  be  addressed  to  other  educational 
and  examining  bodies. 

4.  That  a  small  committee  be  named  by  those  who  have 
signed  tliis  Protest,  to  enquire  into  the  methods  of  appointment 
by  Corporations,  Hospitals,  other  institutions,  and  large  private 
firms  engaged  in  trade ;  that  it  should  collect  opinions,  make 
suggestions,  and  publish  a  report. 

5.  That  the  Head  Master  of  each  Public  School,  of  each 
Endowed  School,  and  the  Head  Masters  of  certain  Non-En- 
dowed Schools,  be  requested  to  enquire  into  various  influences 
resulting  from  the  different  examinations  to  which  boys  are 
subjected,  both  at  the  commencement  and  end  of  and  during 
the  school  period  ;  to  make  suggestions  ai  to  what  substitutes, 
if  any,  should  be  employed  for  certain  of  these  examinations  ; 
and,  at  their  discretion,  to  embody  in  their  report  state- 
ments of  opinion  from  different  persons. 


MAX  MtiLLER,  FREEMAN,  AND  HARRISON. 

These  three  Professors  are  all  dead  against  the  modern  idea 
of  examination.  In  addition  to  signing  the  "  Protest,"  they 
have  embodied  their  views  in  short  papers  in  the  Nineteenth 


Century.  Max  Miiller  refers,  with  evident  pain  at  the  recol- 
lection, to  the  fact  that  nearly  forty  years  ago  he  did  his  best 
"  to  prove  the  necessity  of  examinations  for  admission  to  the 
Indian  Civil  Service."  While  he  does  not  go  back  on  his  pre- 
viously-expressed views,  and  while  holding  "just  as  strongly 
as  ever  that  appointment  by  patronage  is  too  much  for  human 
nature,"  Max  Miiller  believes  the  time  has  now  come  to  "  exa- 
mine the  examinations,  to  improve  them,  and  to  reduce,  if  pos- 
sible, the  evil  which,  in  addition  to  much  real  good,  they  have 
produced."  He  condemns,  or  rather  asserts  that  the  present 
system  of  perpetual  examiinations  stands  self-condemned,  on 
the  evidence  of  the  following  incontestable  facts  : — (1)  The 
number  of  men  who,  after  having  spent  six  years  at  a  public 
school,  fail  to  pass  the  matriculation  examination  in  college  or 
the  little-go  examination  in  the  University  ;  (2)  The  number 
of  men  who,  after  having  taken  a  degree  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, cannot  pass  the  Civil  Service  examinations  without 
spending  a  year  or  two  with  a  "  crammer."  The  results  of  this 
system,  he  says,  are  :  all  real  joy  in  study  is  destroyed,  the 
best  men  suffer  most,  the  lazy  majority  benefit  by  it,  while  the 
vigour  of  the  really  clever  and  ambitious  is  systematically 
deadened.  The  remedies  proposed  are  :  "  two  sets  of  exami- 
nations, one  for  clever  and  studious  men  who  promise  to  take 
high  honours,  another  for  the  many  ;  degrees  for  the  latter 
course  to  be  given  by  the  colleges,  not  by  the  university  ; 
matriculation  examinations  for  the  former  to  be  held  by  the 
university,  and  after  three  or  four  years  a  final  examination 
might  follow  for  real  academic  honours,  allowing  great  latitude 
in  the  subjects  for  examination."  Professor  Max  Miiller  in- 
directly disapproves  of  the  appointment  of  young  examiners, 
who,  as  he  says  :  "  Seem  chiefly  bent  on  finding  out 
what  students  do  not  know,"  contrasting  this  with  the  sys- 
tem of  Germany,  where  the  examiners  are  "  invariably  old," 
and  who  "  try  to  find  out  what  candidates  have  learnt  and 
know." 

Professor  Freeman  says  that  "  examinations  are  the  chief 
end  of  life,"  and  are  regarded  as  "an  opus  operatum  merit  for 
both  the  examiner  and  the  examined."  The  learned  Professor 
is  very  sarcastic  about  the  specialisation  of  the  day,  which  is 
used  to  furnish  an  excuse  for  the  increase  of  examinations. 
"  And  now,"  says  Mr.  Freeman,  "  what  has  come  of  all  this  ? 
Simply  the  degradation  of  University  learning  and  teaching 
into  a  trade."  He  speaks  scornfully  of  the  modern  phrase  : 
"pecuniary  value  of  a  first-class,"  deprecating  such  a  lowering 
of  the  teaching  office,  and  of  the  idea  of  education,  viz.  :  into 
a  compassing  of  the  pecuniary  value  of  knowledge.  He  con- 
cludes thus  with  a  bit  of  personal  experience  :  "  I  have  deeply 
to  thank  my  Oxford  undergraduate  course  for  causing  me  to 
read  carefully  several  books,  Aristotle's  Ethics  at  their  head, 
which  I  otherwise  might  not  have  read  at  all,  or  might  have 
read  less  thoroughly.  But  I  do  not  thank  it  at  all  for  exa- 
mining me  in  anything.  I  do  not  mean  because  I  only  got  a 
second  class  ;  for  I  got  the  '  pecuniary  value  '  of  a  first-class 
in  the  shape  of  a  fellowship.  What  I  do  mean  is,  that  I  read' 
with  very  little  comfort  or  pleasure,  while  there  was  before 
me  the  spectre  of  an  examination,  deadening  eveiy thing 
and  giving  a  wrong  motive  for  one's  work.  When  I  got  my 
degree  and  my  fellowship,  I  said,  '  Now  I  will  begin  really 
to  read.'  I  began  in  October,  184.5,  and  I  have  never  stopped 
yet." 

Frederic  Harrison's  paper  is  the  longest  and  perhaps  the 
most  caustic  of  the  three.  His  special  tirade  is  against  the 
mechanical  way  in  which  candidates  are  taught,  trained,  exa- 
mined. They  are  fed  on  printed  examination  papers  from 
their  infancy  up,  and  are  trained  for  the  '  Nursery  Stakes  '  as 
soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to  enter  the  trials  of  preparatory 
schools.  As  he  says  truly  :  "  Published  examination  papers 
are  the  real  Bible  of  the  student  of  to  day,"  and  likens  this 
unfortunate  product  of  the  century  to  "  a  reporter  of  an  even- 
ing journal  :  eager  after  matter  that  will  tell,  will  make  a  good 
answer,  capital  examination  '  copy.'  "  Mr.  Harrison's  paper  is 
clever  and  amusing,  and  what  he  says  has  a  great  deal  of  truth 
in  it.  But  we  cannot  now  linger  over  it.  We  will  close  by 
noting  the  remedies  which  he  proposes.  These  are  briefly  : 
"  Let  examinations  be  much  fewei" — they  are  ten  times  too 
numerous.  Let  them  be  much  more  free — they  are  over-organ- 
ized, over-regulated."  We  have  occupied  much  space  with  this 
subject,  but  it  is  an  interesting  and  useful  one.  We  may  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  it  again. 
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ROUND  THE  TABLE. 


Not  long  since,  one  of  the  scribes  of  the  Table  found  him- 
self before  tlie  wicket  of  the  Public  Library.  As  usual,  the 
attendants  were  taxed  beyond  their  powers  in  attending  to 
the  numerous  applicants  for  books,  and  the  crowd  at  the  coun- 
ter waited  in  different  degrees  of  impatience  and  envy  as  one 
by  one  was  served  and  passed  out.  Among  the  rest  was  a 
Bostonese  maiden,  spectacled  and  learned,  who  had  long  waited 
her  turn  with  an  air  of  superiority  inspiring  to  behold.  At 
last  it  came.  She  addressed  the  attendant  with  an  easy  accent, 
which  could  come  only  from  wide  culture  and  acquaintance 
with  the  great  master.s  of  English  letters.  "  Have  you,"  she 
enquired,  "  a  book  called  Vanity  Fair,  by  Miss  Thackeray's 
father  ?  " 

♦ 

*•  * 

Now,  the  point  of  the  anecdote  lies  in  the  peculiar  point  of 
view,  as  regards  literary  matters,  which  her  demand  disclosed. 
The  placing  of  the  daughter  before  the  sire  was  indicative  of 
the  class  of  reading  which  had,  up  to  the  time  named,  occupied 
her  attention.  Is  it  not  significant,  too,  of  a  tendency  in  our 
days  to  neglect  the  older  and  more  important  of  our  English 
authors  in  favour  of  later  and  inferior  writers  ?  The  great 
comfort  to  be  taken  from  the  story  is,  perhaps,  the  progress 
which  the  young  Bostonese  in  question  seemed  to  be  making  : 
in  the  fact  that  she  was  at  least  rising  from  ]Miss  Tliackeray 
to  Miss  Thackeray's  father  ! 

*  * 

Mr.  H.  Rider  Haggard,  in  his  paper  of  the  series  :  Books 
Which  Have  Influenced  Me,  published  first  in  Tlie  British 
Weekly,  and  subsequently  in  book  form,  says  :  "  I  think  tliat 
I  have  always  been  more  stirred  by  poetry  than  by  prose, 
except,  indeed,  by  some  passages  where  prose,  in  the  hands  of 
a  perfect  master,  rises  to  a  poetry  of  its  own,  which,  to  my 
mind,  surpasses  even  the  dignity  of  worthy  ver.se." 

Of  such  poetry  many  passages  in  Mr.  Haggard's  own  novels 
are  examples,  and  there  are  writers  not  a  few  on  whom  the 
divine  afflatus  has  undeniably  descended  who  have  disdained 
the  metrical  ciiains  and  have  clothed  their  thouglits  and 
visions  in  a  prose  which  has  .-ill  the  liner  qualities  of  verse 
without  its  limitations.  Nearly  every  one  of  tlie  novels  of 
Ouida  is  a  prose  poem  in  itself.  Could  the  restrictions  of 
metre  give  a  more  perfect  artistic  finish  to,  or  add  to  the 
poetic  beauties  of  the  following  passage  from  FoUe-Farine  ? 
"  The  reeds  blew  together  by  tlie  river,  now  red  in  the  day- 
break, now  white  in  the  moonrise,  and  the  winds  sigiied  through 
them  wearily,  for  tliey  were  songless,  and  the  gods  were  dead. 

"  The  seasons  came  and  went  ;  the  wateis  rose  and  sank  ; 
in  the  golden  flowers  of  the  willows  the  young  bii'ds  made 
music  with  their  wings  ;  the  soft-footed  tilings  of  brake  and 
bush  stole  through  the  leaves,  and  drank  at  the  edge  of  the 
stream  and  fled  away  over  the  wet  grey  sand ;  the  people 
pa.ssed  down  the  slow  current  of  the  tides  with  lily-sheaves  of 
the  flowering  spring,  with  ruddy  fruitage  of  the  summer 
meads,  with  yellow  harvest  of  the  autumn  fields,  passed  sing- 
lag,  smiting  the  reapen  i-ushes  as  they  went. 

"  But  none  paused  there.  For  Thanatos  alone  knew. 
Thanatos,  who  watched  by  day  and  night  the  slain  reeds  sigh, 
fruitless  and  rootless  in  the  empty  air  ;  Thanatos,  who  by  the 
cold,  sad  patience  of  his  gaze,  spake,  saying  :  '  I  am  the  only 
pity  of  the  world  And  even  I,  to  every  mortal  thing  I  come, 
too  early  or  too  late.'  " 

"  The  Centaur,"  of  Maurice  deCuerin,  a  prose  poem  of  mar- 
vellous beauty,  brief  and  fragmentary  as  it  is,  is  a  mainstay  of 
the  author's  fame. 

The  tales  of  Theophile  Gautier  abound  in  poetic  imagery 
draped  in  flowing,  sparkling  prose. 

Charles  Baudelaire,  an  accomplished  cntic  of  wide  range, 
in  his  •'  Pet  its  Poemes  en  Prose,"  gives  evidence  that  he  did  not 
ignore  the  virtues  of  unmetrical  rhythm. 

DeQuincey's  "  tiuspiria  de  Projuyidis,"  whose  author  is  not 
known  for  verse,  is  written  in  a  prose  which  has  an  exquisite 
musical  ring.  The  following,  from  the  section  "  Levana  and 
Our  Ladies  of  Sorrow,"  is  an  example  :  "The  second  sister  is 
called  Mater  Suspiriorum — ^Our  Lady  of  Sighs.  She  never 
scales  the  clouds,  nor  walks  abroad  upon  the  v.inds.  She 
wears  no  diadem.  And  her  eyes,  if  they  were  ever  seen, 
would  be  neither  sweet  nor  subtle  ;  no  man  could  read  their 


story  ;  they  would  be  found  filled  with  perishing  dream.s,  and 
with  wrecks  of  forgotten  delirium." 

Of  living  English  writers,  John  Ruskin  is  perhaps  the  first 
master  of  poetry  in  prose. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe,  in  some  of  his  tales,  rises  to  a  marvellous 
height  of  poetic  power ;  for  instance,  in  the  weird  allegories  of 
"Shadow  and  Silence,"  which  are  no  mean  rivals  of  "The 
Raven  "  in  dim,  mysterious  beauty. 

Col.  R.  G.  Ingersoll's  "  Oration  at  His  Brother's  Grave  " 
and  "  Tribute  to  Henry  Ward  Beecher  "  are  pro,se  poetry  of  a 
high  order. 

After  all,  poetical  prose  is  not  excluded  from  the  definitions 
of  the  authorities  on  poetry,  as  might  be  supposed.  By  most 
of  them  the  bondage  of  metre  is  ignored. 

Aristotle  says  :  "  Poetry  is  imitation  by  words." 

Ben  Jonson  :  "  The  Poet's  art  is  an  imitation  or  feigning, 
expressing  man's  life  in  fit  measure,  numbers,  and  harmony." 
But  in  that  "  other  harmony  of  prose,"  are  there  not  fit 
measure  and  numbers  marked  by  pause  and  period  ? 

Philip  Sydney  says  that  "Poetry  is  a  work  of  invention  and 
excellence." 

John  Ruskin,  that  it  is  "  the  presentment  in  musical  form 
to  the  imagination  of  noble  grounds  for  the  noble  emotions." 

Theodore  Watts  :  "  Absolute  Poetry  is  the  concrete  and 
artistic  expression  of  the  human  mind  in  emotional  and  rhyth- 
mic language." 

Matthew  Arnold  :  "  Poetry  is  the  highest  expression  of 
ideas." 

The  difference,  if  it  may  be  said  to  exist,  will,  at  all  events, 
be  merely  arbitrary.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  write 
rhythmic  and  harmonious  prose  as  to  write  verse  of  good 
quality.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  a  cast-iron  fixity  of  mould  is 
discarded,  on  the  other  loom  the  dangers  of  too  broken  rliytlim 
and  of  descent  into  the  anti-climax  of  prose  proper,  eveiy-day 
prose,  so  to  speak,  in  which  nearly  all  poetic  beauty  is  lost. 
It  may  be  that  this  form  of  poetry  will  find  its  greatest  adapt- 
ability as  the  vehicle  for  narrations  through  which  a  lofty  vein 
of  sentiment  runs.  How  many  tales  have  been  told  in  medi- 
ocre verse  which  would  have  appealed  moi'e  strongly  to  tlie 
mind  had  they  been  clothed  in  appropriate  prose. 

This  is  indeed  a  verse-writing  epoch  : 
"  Rhyme  in  a  late  disdainful  age 

JTath  many  and  many  an  eager  knight." 
The  rhyme-making  mania  is  a  widely-spread  affliction.  How 
few  among  its  subjects  attain  even  a  transitory  fame,  and  how 
many  of  those  even  who  write  good  verse,  who  have  the  true 
poetic  spirit,  are  yet  condemned  to  the  negligence  of  their  own 
and  the  oblivion  of  future  generations.  There  are  names  written 
on  the  scroll  of  Fame,  written  in  earlier  times,  when  rhyme 
was  not  so  rife,  which  single  lyrics  have  immortalized.  Mille- 
roye,  a  poet  of  the  French  Romantic  movement,  rests  his  repu- 
tation on  one  piece  of  sentimental  verse,  La  Chute  des  FcmUIcs. 
And  would  it  be  far  astray  to  say  that  many  of  the  poems 
constantly  appearing  in  the  multitudinous  magazines  are  no 
less  deserving  of  such  a  fame,  but,  owing  to  the  superfluity  of 
verse,  pass  almost  unnoticed  ?  With  this  in  view,  is  it  not 
desirable  that  the  field  of  unmetrical  poetry  should  be  more 
widely  explored,  and  its  resources  canvassed,  and  its  advan- 
tages brought  to  light  ? 

* 

»  * 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  means  cannot  bi  devised  of 
settling  the  wearisome  dispute  anent  "  Methods  of  McGill  " 
other  than  a  discussion  of  the  matter  in  the  public  press. 
The  correspondence  in  Tlhe  Week  has  contributed  neither  to 
a  clearer  understanding  among  the  disputants  nor  to  the 
dignity  of  our  sister  college.  The  co-education  question  is  one 
on  which  differences  of  opinion  must,  of  necessity,  exist ;  it  is 
important  that  each  college  should  weigh  carefully  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  which  would  accrue  to  it  from  the 
adoption  of  the  system,  and  should  decide  on  the  course  to  be 
taken  with  full  knowledge  of  its  effect.  Even  more  important, 
however,  than  a  correct  decision  in  the  matter,  is  that  the 
decision,  whatever  it  be,  be  unanimous;  that  the  government 
of  the  college  present  an  unbroken  front,  and  that  the  stand 
taken  have  the  endorsation,  not  of  a  faction  only,  but  of  the 
governing  body  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  in  the  interests  of 
McGill,  nor  of  the  cause  of  education  in  Canada  that  diiFer- 
ences  of  opinion,  such  as  appear  to  exist  in  her  councils, 
should  be  made  known  to  the  general  public. 
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UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  NEWS. 

All  reports  froui  Societies  must  reach  us  by  noon  on  Thursday 
to  insure  insertion.  ^ 


TJie  re-ular  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  on  Friday 
evening.  A  telegram  having  been  received  from  the  Presi- 
dent announcing  his  inability  to  be  present,  tlie  chair  v/as 
occupied  by  the  1st  Vice-President. 

The  programme  opened  with  a  reading  by  S.  J.  Roth  well, 
entitled  "  Reuben  and  Rose."  Mr.  D.  Donald  followed  with 
song,  which  was  encored. 

The  subject  of  debate  for  the  evening  was  :  "  Resolved,  that 
a  lawyer  is  justitied  m  defending  a  criminal  whom  he  knows 
to  be  guilty."  The  affirmative  was  supported  by  Messrs.  J. 
B.  Peat  and  M.  Currie  and  the  negative  by  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Grant  and  W.  A.  Wilson.  The  debate  was  then  thrown 
open,  wlien  Messrs.  MacNamara,  Forin,  and  Mackay  each 
spoke.  The  chairman  summed  up  the  debate  but  left  the 
decision  to  the  meeting,  which  decided  for  the  negative  by  a 
majority  of  one. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Copland  gave  notice  of  motion  to  have  the 
designation  of  the  society's  convei'sazione  changed  to  the  con- 
versazione of  the  Literary,  Musical,  and  Scientific  Societies. 
The  same  gentleman  also  introduced  a  motion  to  give  the 
various  other  societies  wiio  took  part  in  the  conversazione 
recognized  representation  on  the  counnittee.  This  matter 
provoked  considerable  discussion  aiid  was  not  settled  till  after 
midnight. 

The  following  are  to  take  part  in  the  Public  meeting  on  the 
evening  of  the  l  ith.  Cliairman,  Prof.  R.  R.  Wright,  B.A., 
B.Sc.  ;  Essayist,  T.  B.  P.  Stewart,  B.  A.  ;  Reader,  J.  Munro  ; 
Speakers,  Alex.  Smith,  C.  A.  Stuart,  D.  A.  Burgess,  and  J. 
A.  Mackay.  The  subject  for  debate  is  :  "  Resolved,  that  in  the 
policy  Great  Britain  has  adopted  towards  the  French  Cana- 
dians she  has  acted  in  tlio  best  interests  of  Canada." 


MODERN  LANGUAGE  CLUB. 

The  Club  met  on  Monday  evening  last,  December  3rd,  at 
i  p.m.,  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building.  The  evening's  pro- 
gramme included  an  address  by  Mr.  Thomas  O'Hagan  on  the 
"  Genius  and  Character  of  Henry  W.  Longfellow."  Owing 
to  some  misunderstanding,  Mr.  O'Hagan  was  not  on  hand  at 
the  appointed  hour,  and  his  place  was  filled,  for  the  time  being, 
l)y  Mr.  D.  R.  Keys,  who  gave  an  extempore  but  very  inter- 
esting address  on  the  subject  named.  Mr.  O'Hagan,  arriving 
later,  was  called  on  at  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Keys'  brief  re- 
marks. His  lecture  proved  very  acceptable  and  was  inter- 
spersed with  readings  and  recitations  from  Longfellow's  works. 
One  of  those  was  perhaps  somewhat  extravagantly  rendered  ; 
all,  however,  showed  considerable  elocutionary  power.  At 
the  close  Mr.  O'Hagan  received  the  hearty  thanks  of  his  audi- 
ence.   The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Next  Monday  a  French  meeting  will  be  held,  at  which 
Balzac  and  his  works  will  form  the  subject  of  the  essay,  read- 
ings, and  subsequent  discussion. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETY. 

The  society  held  its  fourth  meeting  on  Tuesday,  27th  ult.,  in 
the  large  draughting  room  of  the  School  of  Science,  the  president 
in  the  chair.  T.  R.  Roseburgh,  B.  A.,  read  a  paper  on 
"  Scale  Calculus,"  being  a  practical  method  of  traverse  and 
hydrographical  surveys  without  the  use  of  formuhe  or  calcula- 
tions. After  explaining  the  construction  of  the  scale  he  showed 
how  the  different  parts  of  a  triangle  could  be  found  by  the 
method,  also  the  application  in  calculating  dimensions,  etc., 
in  traverse  surveying,  the  production  of  chain  surveys  to 
traverse  surveys,  in  obtaining  latitudes  and  departures  in 
different  denominations,  in  hydrographical  survey,  reduction 
of  bai'ometer  to  zero  and  slope  distances  to  hoi'izontal  distances. 
Mr.  Rosebrugh  calculated  several  triangles,  etc.,  and  demon- 
strated the  degree  of  accuracy  of  the  results  obtained  in  this 
way.  The  explanation  of  this  method  called  forth  a  very 
interesting  discussion.  T.  R.  Deacon,  '91,  read  a  paper  on 
"Sur\  eying  in  the  North-West,"  in  which  he  described  the 


survey  of  the  external  boundaries  of  the  National  Park 
Reserve,  Banff,  N.  W.  T.,  and  the  survey  of  parts  of  tlie 
Spray  and  Bon  rivers,  and  the  sub-division  of  land  into  sec- 
tions. The  different  instruments  and  the  difficulties  occurring 
in  making  use  of  them  were  treated  of  at  some  length.  The 
system  of  surveys  in  the  North-West,  the  method  of  making 
base  lines,  allowing  for  convergence  of  meridians,  and  planting 
and  marking  township  posts,  etc.,  were  fully  described.  The 
writer  concluded  by  touching  briefly  on  the  pleasures  and 
reverses,  etc.,  which  a  surveyor  meets  with  whilst  in  the  field. 
In  the  discussion  which  followed  much  amusement  was  caused 
by  several  members  relating  their  expei'iences  on  their  arrival 
in  a  civilized  district  after  spending  a  few  months  in  the  bush 
or  prairie.  Tlie  meeting  adjourned  after  the  president  had 
made  a  few  remarks  on  the  gynniasium  building  scheme. 

PHACTICAL  SCIENCE. 

The  following  letter  has  been  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation. The  object  in  view  as  therein  stated  is  a  desirable 
one,  and  the  course  proposed  by  Mr.  Ross,  of  calling  to  his 
assistance  the  best  counsel  of  practical  men  interested  in  his 
proposal  will  commend  itself  to  those  specially  concerned. 
The  conference  in  the  Education  Department  on  the  19th  in- 
stant for  a  full  discussion  of  the  matter  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
well  attended.  The  Trades  and  Labour  Council  might  do  well 
to  interest  itself  in  the  subject.  Mr.  Ross'  letter  reads  as 
follows  : — 

"  I  propose  submitting  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  at  its 
next  session  a  scheme  for  establishing  in  the  School  of  Practical 
Science  full  courses  of  instruction  in  applied  chemistry,  applied 
mechanics,  and  architecture. 

"  While  in  the  interests  of  the  industrial  classes  it  is 
necessary  that  the  course  of  instruction  should  be  thoroughly 
practical,  and  at  the  same  time  educational,  it  is  also  necessaiy 
that  the  special  wants  of  the  industries  of  the  country  should 
be  kept  in  view.  It  occurred  to  me,  therefore,  if  I  only  could 
consult  those  employing  skilled  labour  of  various  kinds,  that 
I  should  be  able  to  provide  this  special  training  with  more 
certainty  and  satisfaction  to  botli  manufacturer  and  artisan. 

"  I  have  accordingly  decided  to  invite  a  number  of  manu- 
facturer.s,  skilled  mechanics,  and  others  having  interests  of  a 
similar  character,  to  in;  (  t  nio  at  the  Education  Department 
on  Wednesday,  the  lOtli  instant,  at  2.30  p.jn.,  in  order  that  I 
may  ascertain,  if  possible,  on  what  particular  lines  instruction, 
such  as  I  have  indicated,  could  be  made  most  useful. 

"  Tlie  attention  of  the  meeting  will  be  mainly  directed  :  (1) 
To  a  consideration  of  tlie  various  kinds  of  skilled  labour  now 
required  to  carry  on  the  industries  of  tlie  country  and  the  best 
means  of  rendering  it  more  productiA-e  and  therefore  more 
valuable  ;  (2)  to  a  consideration  of  what  courses  of  instruction 
would  be  necessary  to  pro\  ide  such  skilled  labour  at  home  as 
is  now  supplied  fi-oin  abroad,  and  (3)  to  enquire  what  industries 
(if  any)  not  yet  established  in  Ontario  could  be  made  produc- 
tive, provided  we  could  supply  them  with  skilled  labour. 

"  I  shall  be  gratified  if  you  can  make  it  convenient  to  attend 
at  the  time  above  mentioned  and  aid  with  youi"  counsel  and  ex- 
pei'ience." 


SECOND  YEAR  CLASS  SOCIETY. 

The  students  of  the  second  year  met  on  Tuesday  night,  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall,  to  consider  the  question  of  forming  a 
permanent  class  society.  A  motion  endorsing  the  movement 
was  carried  amid  great  enthusiasm,  and  a  provisional  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  as  soon  as  the 
information  to  be  gathered  by  the  fourth  year  committee  is 
published.  The  committee  consists  of  the  following  gentle- 
men :  Messrs.  Munro,  Walker,  Currie,  R.  C.  Rose,  North  wood, 
Dockray,  G.  H.  Ferguson,  Kirkpatrick,  Stone,  Stewart,  Mc- 
Murchy,  Armour,  Briggs,  McLaren,  and  G.  L.  Johnson. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE  CLUB. 

The  club  met  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall  yesterday  afternoon. 
Mr.  Houston  occupied  the  chair.  A  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Woodruff  on  "  The  unearned  increment  of  land."  Professor 
Ashley,  as  well  as  several  undei'graduates,  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion. 
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M 'master  hall. 
A  larjje  audience  attended  the  public  debate  of  the  McMaster 
Hall  Literary  Society  held  on  Nov.  30th.  Rev.  Principal 
Ca\en  presided.  The  programme  was  opened  by  tlie  stirring 
glee,  "  Comrades  in  Arms,"  sung  by  the  glee  club.  Mr. 
Woodruff'  then  read  an  interesting  resume  of  his  experience  as 
a  Freshman,  but  First  Year  men  may  have  thought  that 
matters  have  changed  since  his  time.  An  oration  on  the 
"  Light  and  Shadows  of  Student  Life  "  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
E.  J.  Harris,  B.A.  The  debate  was  on  the  subject,  "That  the 
interests  of  Canada  would  be  better  subserved  by  independence 
than  by  British  connection."  The  affirmative  was  supported 
by  Mr.  J.  L.  Gilmour,  B.A.,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Brown  :  and  the 
negative  by  Mr.  J.  O'Keill  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Mills.  The  speeches 
were  bright,  witty,  and  logical,  and  the  debate  from  beginning 
to  end  was  a  well-fought  contest.  The  chairman,  after  a  brief 
review  of  the  arguments,  decided  that  the  affirmative  had  won 
the  debate. 

Mr.  K.  Castle  left  on  Wednesday  for  a  short  visit  to  Ro- 
chester. 

Mrs.  Townson,  of  Rochester,  daughter  of  Dr.  Castle,  has 
been  paying  her  father  and  motlier  a  flying  visit.  On  Monday 
evening  she  entertained  the  students  of  the  college. 


to  get  some  volunteers.  He  succeeded  in  getting  the  three 
gentlemen  mentioned  above  from  Knox,  besides  a  few  from 
the  other  colleges. 


KNOX  COLLEGE  NOTES. 

The  63rd  public  meeting  of  the  Knox  College  Metaphysical 
and  Literary  Society  was  held  in  Kno;c  College  on  the  night 
of  Friday,  Nov.  23rd,  Rev.  Prof.  Gregg  in  the  chair.  The 
programme  consisted  of  a  chorus  by  Gounod,  rendered  by  the 
Glee  Club  ;  the  inaugural  address  by  G.  Needham,  B.A.,  the 
President  ;  and  a  vocal  trio,  "  ^lemory,"  by  Henry  Leslie, 
sung  by  Messrs.  Nichol,  Conning  and  Hamilton.  W.  J.  Clark 
gave  a  reading  entitled  "A  Terrible  Ride,"  by  Joaquin  Miller, 
and  the  Glee  Club  ended  up  with  "  Riding  Together,"  by  J. 
Booth.  The  debate  followed,  the  question  being,  "  Resolved, 
tiiat  missionaries  should  be  sent  out  only  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  church."  J.  Robertson  and  J.  Crawford,  B.A., 
supported  the  affirmative,  and  J.  INIcP.  Scott,  B.A.,  and  J. 
W.  McMillan,  B.A.,  the  negative.  All  the  speeches  were  good, 
but  that  of  Mr.  McMillan  was  generally  esteemed  the  best, 
and  contributed  largely  to  the  result  ot  the  debate  the  tri- 
umph of  those  who  desire  tlu-t  missionaries  should  go  in  otiier 
ways  than  under  the  supervision  of  tlie  church  if  such  ways 
present  themselves.  The  meeting  was  a  success  in  point  of 
attendance,  Convocation-hall  being  full  to  overflowing,  and 
also  in  having  a  good  programme  well  carried  out. 

Rev.  R.  Haddow,  B.A.,  was  inducted  at  Milton  on  Thurs- 
day, Nov.  22nd,  by  representatives  of  the  Toronto  Presbytery. 
The  ladies  of  Knox  Church,  which  is  the  one  Mr.  Haddow  will 
be  pastor  of,  gave  a  social  in  the  Town-hall  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, which  was  a  great  success.  The  members  of  the  Quintette 
Club  sang  some  songs  in  their  usual  good  style.  Mr.  Haddow 
took  a  good  course  at  the  L'niversity  and  at  Knox,  and,  as  the 
Globe  put  it,  is  "a  young  man  unmarried." 

A  certain  photographer  of  the  city  intimated,  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  that  he  would  like  to  take  the  picture  of  the  stu- 
dents and  professors  of  Knox  College  all  together,  witli  Knox 
College  as  a  background.  He  did  so,  the  students  con.senting. 
A  few  days  afterwards  the  pictures,  two  sizes,  were  brought 
to  the  college  ;  they  were  good  for  such  a  large  number  taken 
together,  and  some  of  the  students  bought  them,  and  also  a 
picture  of  Knox  College  which  the  photographer  had  taken. 

The  Football  Club  of  Knox  has  been  active  this  year  as  far 
as  practice  has  been  concerned,  though  there  has  been  but  one 
match,  which  was  played  on  the  "Varsity  lawn  with  McMaster 
men,  and  resulted  in  a  victory  of  2  to  1  in  favour  of  Knox. 
J.  Robertson  captained  the  team.  Presdt.  Wilson  kindly  lent 
his  grounds  for  practising  in,  and  they  were  an  improvement 
on  the  Knox  grounds,  which  are  rather  small  and  a  bad  shape 
for  football. 

Messrs.  Innis  and  Small,  of  the  second  year,  and  Higginson, 
of  the  first  year  literary  course,  left  for  the  North-West  on 
the  31st  Oct.  The  fields  which  are  left  vacant  through  the 
home-coming  of  the  students  in  the  fall  are  most  of  them  un- 
occupied dui  ing  the  winter,  but  Rev.  Mr.  Robertson,  Super- 
intendent of  Mi.ssions  in  the  North-West  for  the  Presbyterian 
Churcli,  generally  goes  round  to  the  theological  halls  and  tries 


RUGBY  FOOTBALL. 

The  Rugby  Club  closed  a  short  but  successful  se^on  on 
Saturday,  November  13th.  During  the  season  the  fir«  fifteen 
played  6  matches,  winning  4,  drawing  1,  and  losing  Bt  while 
the  second  fifteen  lost  1.  .- 

Owing  to  the  unfavourable  weather  which  prevailed  through- 
out the  season,  and  also  to  the  effect  of  the  new  regulations 
introducing  challenge  in  place  of  tie  matches  for  the  cham- 
pionship, no  contests  with  outside  clubs,  except  the  annual 
McGill  match,  were  engaged  in,  and  thus  the  interest  in  the 
game  was  not  so  great  as  during  the  previous  seasion. 

The  following  is  the  record  of  the  matches,  with  their  re- 
sults, along  with  the  figures  of  the  preceding  years : — 

WON.  LOST. 

1888— Oct.  17th.  .  .  .Varsity  vs.  U.  C.  C   25  .  .  0 

Oct.  25th             „      „    Toronto   1  4 

Oct.  27th.  .  .  .      „      „    McGill   2  .  .  2 

Nov.  1st  ...  .      „      „    U.  C.  C   32  .  .  0- 

Nov.  lOth  ...      „       „    Toronto   3  0 

Nov.  13th  ...      „       „    Trinity    10  .  .  0 

73  6 

1888— Oct.  20th  ....  Varsity  2nd  fifteen  vs.  To- 
ronto 2nd  fifteen   0     .  .  10 

1887— Won,  6  :  lost,  1. 

1886 — Won,  5  ;  lost,  1  ;  drawn,  1. 

188.5 — Won,  5  ;  lost,  1  ;  drawn,  1. 

ASSOCIATION  FOOTBALL. 

The  return  match  between  Residence  and  Outsiders  was 
played  on  the  lawn  on  Monday  afternoon.  The  previous 
victory  of  the  Residents  put  the  Outsiders  on  their  mettle, 
and  tiie  team  repi'esenting  them  was,  witli  two  exceptions,  the 
team  that  played  at  Norwood  a.  fortnight  ago.  "The  match 
was  the  most  interesting  game  played  this  year,  and  was  very 
well  contested,  resulting  in  a  victory  for  the  Outsiders  by  2 
goals  to  1. 

An  Association  football  match  has  been  arranged  with  the 
boys  of  Victoria  College. 

The  Association  Club  is  to  have  its  ainiual  photograph 
taken  to-day. 


PERSONAL. 

W.  T.  Ashbridge,  '88,  and  C.  N.  Canniff',  '88,  are  working 
at  the  office  of  the  City  Engineer. 

A.  B.  Cameron,  '82,  and  barrister-at-law,  was  married  fx) 
Miss  Alice  Walker  last  week  in  St.  Andrew's  Church. 

Mr.  Bourinot,  of  Ottawa,  the  author  of  "  Parliamentary 
Procedure  and  Practice  in  Canada,"  lias  been  visiting  Toronto 
during  the  past  week. 

Mr.  Alonzo  A.  Stagg,  the  pitcher  of  the  Vale  baseball  nine, 
and  Mr.  Reynolds,  also  a  graduate  of  that  University,  will 
visit  the  Y.M.C.A.  on  December  8th,  9tli,  and  10th. 

The  committee  which  so  ably  and  successfully  conducted 
the  publication  of  the  "  'Varsity  Song  Book  "  last  term,  has 
commemorated  the  conclusion  of  its  labours  by  the  time- 
hoiioured  device  of  getting  its  photograph  taken. 

Mr.  Arclubald  Lampman,  of  Ottawa,  formeily  an  editor  of 
Rouije  et  Noir,  and  a  fretjuent  coutriliutor  to  IScrihiiers  and  Tlie 
Century,  is  about  to  issue  a  volume  of  poems.  Tne  book  will 
cost  one  dollar,  and  a  list  has  been  placed  in  the  Janitor's 
room,  where  subscriptions  will  be  received. 

The  latest  result  of  the  generous  action  of  the  Library  in 
proposing  to  act  as  agent  for  the  students  in  the  purchase  of 
laooks,  is  that  an  enterprising  undergraduate  wants  to  use  this 
machinery  for  purchasing  cheaply  the  College  Calendar,  for 
which  the  Registrar  has  always  charged  $20.00. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Creelman,  B.S.A.  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  and  brother  of  Messrs.  A  R.  and  W.  F.  W.  Creel- 
man,  barristers,  of  this  city,  has  lately  been  apj)ointed  lecturer 
on  botany  and  geology  in  the  Mississippi  Agricultural  College, 
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whicli  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  largely  attended  agricultu- 
ral colleges  on  the  continent. 


BOOKS  ADDED   TO  THE  LIBRARY. 

Borel,  P. — Dictionnaire  des  Termes  du  Vieux  FranCjOis. 
Soulie,  E. — Recherches  sur  Moliere. 

Scherer,  A. — Expose  des  Lois  qui  Regissent  la  Transforma- 
tion Fran(;aise  des  Mots  Latins. 
Boissier,  (x. — Guiron  et  ses  Amis. 
Boissier,  G. — La  Religion  Romaine. 

Colin,  G. — Traite  de  Physiologie  Comparee  des  Animaux. 
Lesson,  A. — Les  Polynesiens. 

Quatrefages,  A.  de. — Hist.  Generale  des  Races  Humaines. 

Binet  et  Fere. — ^Le  Magnetisme  Animal. 

Richet,  C. — L'Homme  et  I'lntelligence. 

Ribot,  S. — L'Heredite  Psychologique. 

Fere,  0. — Sensation  et  Mouvement. 

Fanfani,  P. — Vocabolario  della  Pronunzia  Toscana. 

Dante. — Commedia,  ed.  Bianchi. 

Stirling,  W. — Outlines  of  Practical  Physiology. 

Kingsford,  W. — History  of  Canada. 

Ashley,  W.  J. — English  Economic  History. 

Wright,  J. — Old  High  German  Primer. 

Wright,  J. — Middle  High  German  Primer. 

Lansent,  H. — Traite  d' Algebra. 

Dulos,  P. — Cours  de  Mechanique. 

Lacroix,  S.  F. — Thermodynamique,  Introduction  a. 

Bertrond,  J. — Thermodynamique. 

Biehler,  C. — Theorie  des  Formes  et  Theorie  des  Equations. 
Rex,  F.  G. — Tables  de  Logarithms. 

Macoun,  J. — Catalogue  of  Canadian  Plants.  Part  IV.  En- 
dogens. 

Hall  and  Stevens. — Text-book  of  Euclid's  Elements. 
Birch,  W.  DeGray. — Domesday  Book. 
Nibelungen  Lied,  trans,  by  A.  G.  Foster-Barhani. 
Green,  Mrs.  J.  R. — Henry  II.  (12  English  Statesmen). 
Rolleston,  G. — Forms  of  Animal  Life,  2nd  ed. 
Thomson,  J.  J.  —  Applications  of  Dynamics  to  Physics  and 
Chemistry. 

Pindar. — The  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes,  ed,  B.  L.  Gil- 
dersleeve. 

Aristotle. — The  Politics,  ed.  W.  L.  Newman,  2  vols. 
Thucydides. — Book  I.,  ed.  C.  D.  Morris, 
^schylus. — The  Seven  against  Thebes,  ed.  Verral  &  Bay- 
field. 

Jones,  D.  E. — Examples  in  Physics. 
Geikie,  A. — The  Scenery  of  Scotland. 

Powell,  J.  W. — Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Indian  Lan- 
guages. 

Geological  Record. — 1880-1884  (inclusive). 

GENERAL  COLLEGE  NOTES. 

De  Pauw  has  received  a  gift  of  $2,000,000.— ^sc. 

Cornell  claims  the  largest  Freshman  class  ever  entering  an 
American  college  ;  it  numbers  400. — Ex. 

At  the  last  commencement  of  Rutgers  college,  J.  D.  Carr, 
a  coloured  gentleman,  carried  off  the  highest  honours. 

Michigan  University  has  1,400  students,  and  pays  yearly  to 
teachers  and  professors  $148,000. — University  Ncivs. 

Syracuse's  new  building  will  soon  be  finished.  It  is  said 
that  it  will  be  the  finest  college  building  in  the  world. 

The  richest  university  in  the  world  is  said  to  be  that  of 
Leyden,  in  Holland ;  it  has  real  estate  to  the  value  of 
$6,000,000. 

Oxford  University  is  the  largest  in  the  world  ;  it  embraces 
twenty-one  colleges  and  five  halls.  It  has  an  annual  income 
of  $6,000,000. 

The  students  at  Ann  Arbor  have  petitioned  the  Legislature 
to  proliibit  tlie  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  five  miles  of 
the  university. 


Abbe  Casgrain,  of  Quebec,  succeeds  Prof.  Lawson,  of  Dal- 
housie  University,  as  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada. 
— Dalhousie  Gazette. 


Swarthmore  college  received  an  additional  endowment  of 
$160,000  this  year.  That  swells  the  endowment  fund  to  over 
half  a  million  dollars. 

The  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  of  Rutgers  engaged  this  fall 
in  a  rush  in  the  chapel.  The  trouble  grew  from  the  fact  that 
both  classes  had  a  prayer-meeting  at  the  same  time  and  place, 
—Ex. 


J ohns  Hopkins  publishes  seven  magazines  ;  one  devoted  to 
mathematics,  one  to  chemistry,  one  to  philology,  one  to  biology, 
one  to  historical  and  political  sciences,  and  three  of  local 
interest. 


Union  College  has  been  without  a  President  for  four  years. 
The  annual  announcement  is  again  made  that  the  students 
will  withdraw  in  a  body  if  some  one  is  not  soon  chosen  to  fill 
the  vacant  chair. 


The  most  heavily  endowed  educational  institutions  in  the 
United  States  are  Girard  College,  $10,000,000  ;  Columbia, 
$5,000,000  ;  Johns  Hopkins,  $4,000,000  ;  Princeton,  $3,-500,- 
000  ;  and  Harvard,  $3,000,000. 

College  journalism  originated  at  Dartmouth  in  1800,  with 
Daniel  Webster  as  one  of  the  editors.  After  a  space  of  nine 
years,  the  Literary  Cabinet  was  established  at  Yale,  followed 
shortly  afterwards  by  the  Floriad  at  Union,  and  the  HarvOfrd 
Lyceum  at  Harvard. 

The  following  advertisement  appears  in  one  of  our  ex- 
changes : — "  $10.00  reward  will  be  paid  to  the  Professor  or 
Lecturer  who  returns  to  my  address  the  Greek  crib  which  I 
was  careless  enough  to  hand  in,  instead  of  my  Greek  prose 
paper,  at  the  late  examinations." 


The  following  are  among  the  largest  sums  given  by  indi- 
viduals in  the  United  States  for  educational  purposes  : — Le- 
landStanford,  $20,000,000  ;  Stephen  Girard, $8,000,000  ;  Johns 
Hopkins,  $-3,148,000  ;  Asa  Packer,  $3,000,000,  to  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity ;  Ezra  Cornell,  $1,000,000  ;  Jonas  G.  Clark,  $1,000,000. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Varsity  is  conducted  by  undergraduates  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  and  is  published  every  Saturday  of  the  academi- 
year.  It  aims  at  being  the  exponent  of  the  views  of  the  University 
pidilic,  and  trill  ahvays  seek  the  higliest  interests  of  our  Univer- 
sity. The  Literary  Department  will,  as  heretofore,  be  a  main 
feature.  Tlie  news  columns  are  full  and  accurate,  containing 
reports  of  all  meetings  of  interest  to  its  readers. 
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L'HIVER  CANADIEN. 

Le  bonhomme  Hiver  a  mis  ses  parures, 
Souples  mocassins  et  casque  bien  clos, 
Et,  tout  habille  de  chaudes  fourrures, 
Au  loin  fait  sonner  gaiment  ses  grelots. 

A  ses  cheveux  biancs  le  givre  etincelle  ; 
Son  large  manteau  fait  des  plis  bouffants  ; 
II  a  des  jouets  plein  son  escarcelle 
Pour  mettre  au  chevet  des  petits  enfants. 

Quand  le  soleil  luit,  la  neige  est  coquette  ; 
Mol  et  lumineux,  son  tapis  attend 
Le  groupe  rieur  qui  sur  la  raquette 
Au  flanc  des  coteaux  chemine  en  chantant. 

Dans  les  soirs  sereins,  I'astre  noctambule 
Plaque  vaguemeitt  d'un  reflet  d'acier 
La  clochette  d'or  qui  tintinnabule 
Au  harnais  d'argent  du  fringuant  coursier. 

Au  feu  du  soleil  ou  des  girandoles, 
Emport^e  au  vol  de  son  patin  clair, 
Mainte  patineiise,  en  ses  courses  folles, 
Sylphe  gracieiix,  fuit  comme  un  eclair. 

Un  rayon,  :la-bas,  aux  vitres  rougeoie ; 
On  entend  des  sons  d'orchestre  loin  tain  ; 
Ce  sont  ces  deux  sceurs,  la  danse  et  la  joie, 
Qui  vont  s'amuser  jusques  au  matin. 

Et,  dans  I'azur  vif  baignd  de  lumi^re, 
Spectacle,  charmant,  aspect  sans  rival, 
Aux  toits  de  la  ville  et  sur  la  chaumiere 
Flotte  le  drapeau  du  gai  Carnaval. 


over  the  rail  and  watched  the  waves  break  against  the  sharp, 
black  bows  :  but  not  alone,  the  beloved  lady  was  at  my  side  ; 
or  if  she  really  was  a  thousand  leagues  away,  the  thought  of 
her  seemed  almost  tangible  (the  lover's  doctrine  of  a  Real 
Presence).  Certain  it  is  that  the  love  she  taught  me  so  un- 
sealed my.  eyes  that  I  saw  what  I  saw. 

A  smooth,  olive-coloured  hillock  of  water  would  be  sheared 
through  by  the  massive  iron  in  a  shattering  crash  and  roar. 
It  parted  this  way  and  that  with  unimaginable  hissings  and 
seethings.  Tons  of  water  struck  the  ship's  side  with  heavy 
sound  and  the  spray  flew  aloft  in  showers  of  finest  mist, 
through  which  the  perfect  arch  of  the  rainbow  shone.  The 
churned  foam,  transfigured  by  the  strong  sunlight,  and  flooding 
in  ever-widening  layers,  overspread  the  sea  with  fold  upon 
fold  of  milkiest  whiteness.  Beneath,  millions  of  rising  bub- 
bles transformed  the  duU-hued  ocean  into  solid  deeps  of  glassy 
green,  sufiused  with  trembling  light :  and  before  the  changing 
wonder  had  been  effaced,  lo  !  another  wave,  a  second  crash  of 
sound  and  again  the  miracle  of  the  sunlight  on  the  foam. 

The  continuous  roar  and  hiss  deadened  the  ear  to  all  else  and 
the  eye  was  willingly  enchanted  to  this  apparition  of  white- 
ness. What  can  there  be  so  softly  white  as  this,  so  even  in 
texture  and  so  fine  ?  What  except  woman's  breast  1  1  look 
till  the  outside  world  vanishes,  and  in  my  dream,  if  it  were  a 
dream,  the  sea-born,  laughter-loving  queen  arises.  The  green 
sea  is  a  milk-veined  step  of  malachite,  worthy  the  station  of 
her  snow-flake  foot.  Iris,  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  flies 
before  her.  But  mortal  eyes  might  not  bear  the  sight  of  her 
irresistible,  naked  loveliness:  the  goddess  appears  shrouded  in 
gauze  of  mist  and  fine-twined  veil  of  orange  and  purple.  Through 
this  partial  screen  she  gleams  like  lilies,  not  the  colour  of 
marble  death,  but  of  living  purity.  Thus  she  arises  upon 
my  eyes,  between  sea  and  sky,  white-armed  and  love-com- 
pelling. 

But  the  glistening  shape  takes  on  the  lips  and  eyes  of  the 
lady  whose  name  lies  hid  in  my  heart.  She  smiles — and  in 
the  light  flashing  from  that  sweet,  kissing  mouth  and  the 
mystery-coloured  eyes,  I  read  why  Beauty  came  with  white- 
ness as  of  new  milk  poured  in  the  sun,  and  Love  sprang  from 
the  cold  purity  of  the  sea. 

Archibald  MacMechan. 


RONDEAU. 


ANADYOMENE. 

Once  have  I  beheld  her,  rising  from  tlie  sea,  dazzling  and 
pure,  as  erst  off  the  delicious  isle  of  Paphos.  -     ■  - 

It  was  a  bright  July  day  on  the  English  Channel.  The 
sails  of  all  nations  thronged  tlie  wide  expanse  of  blue  water. 
We  could  see  the  land  of  white  cliffs,  so  long  famous  in 
song  and  story.  Our  ship  was  forcing  her  way  along  with 
difficulty;  for  the  wind  was  still  wntrary  .ind  a  Ijcavy  sea 
running  from  the  gale  of  yesterday.  The  great  iron  thing 
seemed  instinct  with  life  and  will,  as  it  drove  its  pon- 
derous bulk  against  the  double  obstacle — wind  like  a  wall 
and  the  barrier  of  hurling  wave.  Progress,  though  checked, 
was  never  stopped,  but  the  billows  lieaved  the  ship  up  and 
down  like  a  huge  see-saw.    On  the  lofty  upper  deck,  I  leaned 


Ear  from  the  worthless  world  with  thee. 

Star  of  my  life,  I  fain  would  be. 

That  we  in  solitude  might  drain 
Love's  cup,  and  dreamless  all  of  pain. 

Change,  sorrow,  parting,  death,  miglit  see 

The  charmed  hours  vanish,  and  disdain 
At  Mammon's  shrine  to  bend  again, 

Ah,  then  who  were  more  blessed  than  we  ! 
Far  from  the  worthless  world. 

But  long  leagues  lie  'tween  thee  and  me. 

And  the  three  sisters  weird  agree 

To  keep  us  parted  e'er.    In  vain 
Is  hope  our  hearts'  desire  to  gain. 

We  may  not  break  the  bonds  and  flee 

Far  from  the  worthless  world. 

JuDsoN  France, 


Dec.  22, 1888. 
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THE  STORY  OF  NANA-BO-ZHOO  AND  HIS 
BROTHER. 

We  had  done  a  good  day's  work  at  paddle  and  portage,  but 
we  had  got  early  into  camp,  we  had  supped,  nor  had  the  tooth" 
some  trout  been  wanting  at  our  meal,  and  now  we  sat  or 
sprawled  round  the  fire  in  that  condition  of  utter  contentment 
which  is  only  made  possible  in  this  world  by  the  combination 
of  tired  muscles  and  hunger  appeased.  For  a  while  we  were 
satisfied  to  let  the  digestive  processes  proceed  undisturbed,  but 
presently  the  Old  Woodsman  rose  from  his  seat,  filled  his  pipe 
from  some  one  else's  pouch,  for  he  was  too  old  a  hand  to  carry 
cut  tobacco  himself,  lit  it  with  a  hot  coal  from  the  embers  and 
turning  to  the  old  Ojibway,  our  tried  companion  on  many 
journeyings  by  lake  and  river,  said,  "John,  some  of  us  have 
never  heard  the  story  of  Nana-bo-zhoo.  Let  us  have  it  to- 
night." 

John,  who  was  known  among  his  own  people  by  the,  to  us, 
less  hackneyed  name  of  Ozhahwashkogezhik,  was  pleased  to 
signify  his  assent,  and  seated  himself  on  a  log  in  a  convenient 
posture  for  narration  while  the  rest  of  us  filled  our  pipes  afresh 
and  having  bestowed  ourselves  in  various  attitudes  which,  if 
not  graceful,  were  at  least  unconventional,  we  all  kept  silence 
together,  and  intently  held  our  faces.. 

The  story  that  follows  has  often  been  told,  but  I  have  never 
seen  it  exactly  as  he  gave  it,  and  I  have  tried  to  write  it  here 
as  nearly  as  possible  as  it  was  spoken.  But  the  tones  and 
gestures  of  the  old  savage,  for  a  savage  he  was  again  for  the 
time  while  he  repeated  the  ancient  epic  of  his  people,  the 
solemn  grandeur  of  the  pine  woods,  the  delicate  play  of  the 
moonbeams  on  the  rippling  water,  the  sighing  of  the  summer 
wind  among  the  branches  and  the  musical  murmur  of  the 
rapid,  all  these  which  formed  such  an  exquisitely  fitting  back- 
ground to  the  story — how  shall  I  convey  the  least  shadow  of 
it  all  !  To  those  who  know  and  love  the  woods,  and  to  know 
them  is  to  love  them,  no  words  of  mine  will  be  needed. 
Fancy  led  by  Memory  can  conjure  up  the  scene,  and  Hope 
will  whisper,  "  When  the  summer  comes — " 

I. 

A  long  time  ago  there  was  an  old  man  called  Nana-bo-zhoo. 
He  lived  with  his  brother  in  a  big  wigwam.  His  brother  was 
a  great  hunter,  and  Nana-bo-zhoo  was  a  great  liand  to  dress 
skins  and  furs.  They  had  plenty  of  fur  blankets  and  coats 
and  the  wigwam  was  hung  all  round  with  fur.  Nana-bo-zhoo's 
brother  had  a  bow  and  arrow  and  he  could  hit  a  bird  or  a 
beast  almost  as  far  off  as  he  could  see  him,  but  he  was  such  a 
good  runner  that  he  often  used  to  run  down  the  animals  that 
he  hunted,  even  the  best  runners,  like  deers  and  foxes,  and 
kill  them  with  a  club.  By  and  by  the  beasts  got  afraid  they 
would  all  get  killed  ;  so  they  held  a  big  council  to  try  and  find 
some  way  to  stop  Nana-bo-zhoo's  brother  from  hunting  them 
all  down.  At  this  councU  they  agreed  that  the  white  reindeer 
could  run  the  fastest  of  all  the  beasts  and  so  they  chose  him 
to  decoy  Nana-bo-zhoo's  brother  out  on  a  lake,  and  the  sea 
lion  promised  that  when  he  got  there  he  would  make  a  noise 
like  thunder  and  break  the  ice  and  drown  Nana-bo-zhoo's 
brother  in  the  lake. 

So  one  day  when  the  snow  was  deep  Nana-bo-zhoo  took  a  walk 
along  the  path  that  led  from  the  wigwam  into  the  wood.  Pretty 
soon  he  saw  the  white  reindeer  standing  near  the  path.  Nana- 
bo-zhoo  thought  he  had  never  seen  such  a  fine  deer  before,  and 
he  went  back  very  quietly  to  the  wigwam  and  said  to  his 
brother,  "  Come  out  as  quick  as  you  can  ;  there  is  the  most 
beautiful  white  reindeer  you  ever  saw  standing  beside  the 


path.  I  want  you  to  get  him  for  me,  but  don't  take  your  bow 
and  arrow,  take  your  club  aud  run  him  down,  so  as  not  to 
spoil  his  hide."  So  Nana-bo-zhoo's  brother  took  his  club  and 
went  along  the  path  very  quietly,  and  before  long  he  saw  the 
white  reindeer  feeding  beside  the  path.  The  white  reindeer 
didn't  take  any  notice  of  Nana-bo-zhoo's  brother  but  went  on 
feeding  while  he  crept  nearer  and  nearer  ;  but  at  last  when  he 
was  quite  near  he  trod  on  a  dry  branch  that  was  under  the 
snow,  the  branch  cracked  and  the  white  reindeer  held  up  his 
head,  threw  up  his  tail  and  went  off  with  three  big  jumps. 
Nana-bo-zhoo's  brother  ran  after  him,  but  though  he  could  run 
so  fast  the  white  reindeer  could  run  just  as  fast  as;  he,  and  all 
day  long  he  kept  just  ahead  of  him.  Sometimes  Nana-bo-zhoo's 
brother  would  gain  a  little  bit  on  the  white  reindeer,  but 
always  just  when  he  got  so  near  that  he  thought  he  could 
almost  hit  him  with  his  club,  the  white  reindeer  would  give 
a  big  jump  and  get  as  far  ahead  as  ever. 

At  last,  near  sundown,  they  began  to  see  a  light  through 
the  trees  in  front  of  them,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  came  to 
a  lake  so  large  that  they  could  not  see  the  other  side. 
The  white  reindeer  bounded  through  the  alders  on  to  the  ice 
and  Nana-bo-zhoo's  brother  followed  him.  They  ran  on  for  a 
long  time  over  the  ice  out  into  the  middle  of  the  big  lake. 
At  last  the  white  reindeer  seemed  to  be  getting  tired  and 
Nana-bo-zhoo's  brother  began  to  gain  on  him  and  by  and  by  he 
got  so  close  to  him  that  he  thought  he  could  strike  him  with 
his  club.  But  just  as  he  raised  his  arm  to  strike  there  was  a 
noise  like  thvinder  and  the  ice  cracked  between  them.  The 
,  white  reindeer  bounded  away  over  the  lake  but  Nana-bo-zhoo's 
brother  fell  into  the  crack  and  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the 
lake. 

II. 

When  night  came  on  and  his  brother  did  not  come  back 
Nana-bo-zhoo  said,  "  Tliat  white  reindeer  has  led  my  brother 
a  long  chase.  It  is  too  far  for  him  to  carry  the  deer  back  to 
the  wigwam  before  dark.  He  has  camped  somewhere  till 
morning.  To-morrow  he  will  come  back  with  the  meat  and 
the  hide."  So  he  cooked  his  supper,  rolled  himself  in  his 
blanket  and  went  to  sleep.  But  next  day  his  brother  did  not 
come  back  nor  the  day  after,  nor  the  day  after  that,  so  Nana- 
bo-zhoo  said,  "  Something  must  have  happened  to  my  brother, 
I  must  go  and  look  for  him."  So  he  took  his  brother's  bow 
and  arrow  and  set  out.  He  followed  his  brother's  tracks  as 
far  as  the  lake,  but  there  a  snow  storm  came  on  and  covered 
the  tracks  up.  Then  the  spring  came  and  the  ice  and  snow 
melted,  but  Nana-bo-zhoo  heard  nothing  of  his  brother.  At 
last  one  day  he  was  walking  along  the  lake  shore  when  he 
saw  the  kingfisher  sitting  on  a  leaning  tree  looking  into  the 
water.  "  What  are  you  looking  at,  kingfisher  1 "  said  Nana- 
bo-zhoo.  "  Oh,  nothing,"  said  the  kingfisher  ;  "  I  am  just 
watching  to  see  if  I  can  catch  a  fish  for  my  breakfast."  "I 
know  better,"  said  Nana-bo-zhoo,  "  You're  looking  at  some- 
thing down  there  in  the  water.  You  tell  me  what  you're 
looking  at  and  I'll  paint  your  feathers  for  you,  and  give  you 
pretty  colours."  Now  the  kingfisher  used  to  be  an  ugly  bird 
with  ugly  gray  feathers  all  one  colour,  so  he  said,  "All  right ! 
I'll  tell  you  what  I'm  looking  at.  I'm  watching  the  sea  lions 
playing  with  Nana-bo-zhoo's  brother."  So  Nana-bo-zhoo 
painted  his  fejithers  and  made  him  pretty  colours  like  you  see 
him  now.  Then  Nana-bo-zhoo  asked  him  how  he  could  get 
his  brother  from  the  sea  lions,  but  the  kingfisher  said  he 
could  not  tell  him.  Now,  the  kingfisher  had  no  tuft  on  his 
head  then,  so  Nana-bo-zhoo  said  to  him,  "  If  you  will  tell  me 
I  will  give  you  a  tuft  of  feathers  on  your  head."  "  All  right !" 
said  the  kingfisher.    "  You  go  along  the  lake  shore  till  you 
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come  to  a  nice  sand  beach  and  if  it  is  a  calm  day  you  will 
see  tlie  water  boiling  where  the  sea  lions  are  playing  under  the 
water.  On  fine  days  they  come  out  of  the  water  a  little  be- 
fore noon  to  sun  themselves  on  the  sand.  Wait  there  and 
you'll  see  them."  So  Nana-bo-zhoo  gave  the  kingfisher  a  tuft 
of  feathers  on  his  head  like  you  see  him  now. 

III. 

After  Nana-bo-zhoo  left  the  kingfisher  he  walked  aiong  the 
lake  shore  till  he  came  to  a  nice  sand  beach.  It  was  a  calm 
hot  day  and  there  was  no  ripple  on  the  lake,  but  while  Nana- 
bo-zhoo  looked  at  the  water  it  began  to  boil  just  as  the  king- 
fisher had  said,  so  Nana-bo-zhoo  changed  himself  into  an  old 
stump  and  waited  to  see  what  would  happen. 

Pretty  soon  the  sea  lions  came  ashore.  The  first  two  were 
as  white  as  milk.  These  were  the  chiefs.  The  other  sea  lions 
were  as  red  as  blood.  When  they  came  out  of  the  water  they 
began  to  play  about  on  the  sand,  but  by  and  by  one  of  the  white 
sea  lions  caught  sight  of  the  old  stump.  He  stopped  playing 
and  called  out  to  tlie  others,  "I  never  saw  that  stump  before, 
that  must  be  Nana-bo-zhoo  ;  it's  just  like  one  of  the  old  fellow's 
tricks  ! "  But  the  other  white  sea  lion  said,  "  Oh  nonsense ; 
thatstump  was  always  here,  I  rememberthat  stump  quite  well." 
Some  of  the  red  sea  lions  thought  the»  stump  had  been  there 
before  and  others  thought  it  had  not ;  and  there  was  a  great 
dispute  among  them  about  it.  At  last  the  white  sea  lion  said, 
"  Let  us  all  take  hold  of  the  stump  and  try  to  pull  it  over.  If 
it  is  Nana-bo-zhoo  wo  shall  easily  throw  him  down,  but  if  it  is 
really  a  stump  we  shall  not  be  able  to  move  it."  "  All  right,'' 
cried  the  sea  Hons  and  they  all  took  hold  of  the  stump  and 
pulled  and  tugged  with  all  their  might  to  try  and  pull  it  over. 
They  pulled  so  hard  that  Nana-bo-zhoo  could  hardly  stand  against 
them.  But  he  put  out  all  his  magic  and  made  his  roots  go 
down  deep  into  the  ground  so  that  the  sea  lions  could  not  stir 
him.  Wlien  they  found  that  they  could  not  move  the  stump 
they  left  off"  pulling  and  said,  "  This  is  not  Nana-bo-zhoo,  this  is 
only  an  old  stump  ;  "  and  they  lay  down  on  the  sand 
in  the  sun  and  because  they  were  tired  with  pulling  so 
hard  tliey  soon  all  fell  fast  asleep.  Then  Nana-bo-zhoo 
chano-ed  himself  back  into  a  man,  took  his  bow  and 
shot  the  bigge.st  white  sea  lion  with  one  of  the  arrows.  The 
wounded  sea  lion  made  such  a  noise  that  the  others  woke  up 
and  they  all  ran  together  into  the  lake  and  made  a  great 
boiling  in  the  water  as  they  dived  out  of  sight. 

IV. 

After  tlie  sea  lions  had  gone,  Nana-bo-zhoo  walked  along 
the  lake  shore  and  pretty  soon  he  met  a  big  toad  with  a  club 
in  his  hand  and  a  bag  over  his  shoulder  who  was  walking 
along  the  shore  singing  : 

"  I  am  a  big  medicine  man, 
I  have  power  over  all  the  world." 

"  Where  are  you  going,  toad  1 "  said  Nana-bo-zhoo.  "  Oh, 
said  the  toad,  "  I'm  going  under  the  lake  to  cure  the  white 
sea  lion  that  Nana-bo-zhoo  wounded."  "  What  have  you  got 
in  your  bag  ?  "    "That's  my  medicine  to  cure  the  sea  lion." 

Then  Nana-bo-zhoo  took  his  other  arrow  and  shot  the  toad 
dead,  and  he  put  on  the  toad's  skin  and  made  liimself  a  toad, 
and  took  the  toad's  cluV)  in  his  hand  and  threw  liis  bag  over 
his  shoulder  and  went  along  singing  : 

"  I  am  big  medicine  man, 
I  have  power  over  all  the  woi'ld." 

Then  he  went  into  the  lake,  dived  down  into  the  bottom 


and  walked  along  until  he  came  to  a  door.  He  looked 
through  the  door  and  inside  he  saw  the  sea  lions  playing  about 
on  the  bottom  of  the  lake.    So  he  went  in  singing  : 

"  I  am  big  medicine  man, 
I  have  power  over  all  the  world." 

"  What  do  you  want?  "  said  the  sea  lions.  "  I've  come  to 
cure  your  chief  that  Nana-bo-zhoo  wounded,"  said  Nana-bo- 
zhoo.  "All  right,"  said  the  sea  lions,  and  they  led  him  to 
another  door  inio  another  room  where  the  sick  white  sea  lion 
was  lying.  But  when  they  opened  the  door  Nana-bo-zhoo 
saw  his  brother  hung  across  the  door  way.  He  said  nothing 
to  his  brother,  and  his  brother  said  nothing  to  him,  but  he 
went  up  to  the  sick  sea  lion,  singing : 

"  I  am  big  medicine  man, 
I  have  power  over  all  the  world." 

Then  all  the  sea  lions  crowded  into  the  room  ;  but  Nana-bo- 
zhoo  said  to  them,  "  If  you  want  me  to  cure  this  sick  man 
you  nmst  leave  me  alone  with  him,  for  my  medicine  will  not 
work  unless  I  am  alone."  So  the  sea  lions  all  went  out  and 
shut  the  door,  and  then  Nana-bo-zhoo  killed  the  white  sea 
lion  with  his  club  and  took  down  his  brother  from  the  door 
and  ran  with  him  in  his  arms  for  the  shore.  When  the  sea 
lions  found  out  what  he  had  done  they  all  chased  him,  but 
Nana-bo-zhoo  got  out  of  the  water  before  they  caught  him,  set 
down  his  brothef  on  the  beach,  took  him  by  the  hand  and 
they  both  ran  as  fast  as  they  could  away  from  the  lake.  For 
when  the  sea  lions  got  to  the  edge  of  the  lake  they  made  the 
water  rise  and  follow  them  as  they  ran  after  Nana-bo-zhoo 
and  his  brother.  So  Nana-bo-zhoo  and  his  brother  kept  run- 
ing  further  inland,  and  the  sea  lions  kept  following  them  and 
the  water  followed  the  sea  lions  ;  and  all  the  birds  and  beasts 
ran  before  the  water  along  with  Nana-bo-zhoo  and  his  brother. 
At  last  they  got  to  the  top  of  the  highest  mountain  and  the 
water  followed  them  there.  So  Nana-bo-zhoo  built  a  raft  and 
he  and  his  brother  and  all  the  animals  got  on  to  the  raft  and 
the  waters  rose  above  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  the  raft 
floated  off"  with  them. 

After  a  while  Nana-bo-zhoo  called  for  the  best  divers  to  come 
to  him.  These  were  the  beaver,  the  otter,  the  loon,  and  the 
mushrat.  So  Nana-bo-zlioo  said  to  them  :  "  Which  of  you 
ffood  divers  will  go  down  and  find  bottom  ?"  The  beaver  said 
he  would  go  so  he  jumped  into  the  water  and  swam  round 
and  round,  saying,  "  TJmph,  umph,  umph,"  and  then  dived. 
He  was  down  so  long  that  when  he  came  up  again  he  was 
drowned,  dead.  Poor  beaver  !  Nana-bo-zhoo  took  him  on  the 
raft,  blew  into  his  mouth,  and  made  him  alive  again.  Then 
he  said  to  the  otter  :  "  Otter,  will  you  try  if  you  can 
find  bottom  !"  "  All  right,"  said  the  otter,  and  jumped 
into  the  water  and  swam  round  and  round,  saying, 
"  When,  wheu,  when,"  and  then  dived.  He  was  a 
long  time  under  water,  longer  than  the  beaver,  but  at 
last  he  came  up  again,  drowned,  dead.  Poor  otter  !  Nana- 
bo-zhoo  took  him  on  the  raft,  blew  into  his  mouth  and  made 
him  alive  again.  Then  he  said  to  the  loon  :  "  Loon,  will  you 
try  if  you  can  find  bottom  ?  "  "  All  right,"  said  the  loon,  and 
he  jumped  into  the  water  and  swam  round  and  round,  saying, 
"  Ha  ha  !  ha  ha  ha  !  ha  ha  !  "  and  then  dived.  He  was  a  long 
time  under  water,  longer  than  the  otter,  but  at  last  he  came 
up  again,  drowned,  dead.  Poor  loon  !  Nana-bo-zhoo  took 
him  on  the  raft,  blew  into  his  mouth  and  made  him  alive  again. 
Then  he  said-to  the  mushrat :  "  Mushrat,  you  see  how  all  these 
good  divers  have  failed,  will  you  try  ? "  And  the  little  mushrat 
said  :  "  I  doTi't  pretend  to  bp  a  good  diver  like  the  beaver  or  the 
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otter  or  the  loon,  but  I  will  try."  So  he  jumped  into  the  water, 
swam  round  and  round,  saying,  "  St,  st,  st,  st,"  and  then  dived 
He  was  a  longtime  under  water,  longer  than  the  loon,  and  when 
he  came  up  again  he  was  drowned,  dead.  Poor  mushrat !  Nana- 
bo-zhoo  took  him  on  the  raft  and  sawthat  his  two  fore  paws  were 
clasped  together.  So  he  unclasped  them  and  found  a  little  mud 
held  between  the  paws.  Nana-l)o-zhoo  took  the  mud  from  his 
paws  and  then  blew  in  his  mouth  and  made  him  alive  again. 
Then  he  petted  the  mushrat  and  praised  him,  and  the  little 
mushrat  was  so  proud  that  he  had  got  to  the  bottom  when 
all  the  good  divers  had  failed,  that  he  wanted  to  go  down 
awain  and  get  some  more  nmd.  But  Nana-bo-zhoo  said  there 
was  plenty,  and  he  took  it  and  rubbed  it  between  his  hands 
till  it  was  like  fine  tlour  ;  then  he  threw  it  on  the  water.  It 
was  a  calm  day  and  the  dust  spread  out  all  over  the  water 
and  covered  it  ;  and  Nana-bo-zhoo  drew  on  it  with  his  finger 
the  lakes  and  rivers  and  islands  and  mountains  and  hills  and 
valleys  and  everything  just  as  you  see  it  now.  That  is  the 
way  the  world  was  made." 

Pe-ah-be-wash. 

THE  VICTOR. 

We  magnify  the  victor's  fame. 

And  grave  upon  his  laurel'd  lieiirse 

The  record  of  a  world's  acclaim  ; 
The  p;eans  of  its  laureate  verse  ; 

And  blazon  on  the  sculptur'd  shield 
The  symbols  of  his  proud  renown, 

Above  the  name  and  date  that  yield 
Proof  of  a  victor  overthrown. 

Nay  !  build  to  Death,  who  laughs  to  scorn 

The  CiKsars  of  a  world  in  arms  ; 
To  whom,  when  ev.^ry  laurel's  sliorn, 

Accrue  the  .spoils  of  war's  alarms. 

Yet  waste  it  were  to  carve  the  block 

In  repetition  of  a  story 
Uraven  on  cliff  and  bedded  rock 

With  countless  records  of  his  glory  : 

Where  rudest  quarrier  brings  to  view 

Forms  witii  more  wondrous  strangeness  fraught 

Than  ever  painter's  pencil  drew, 

^i-  sculptor's  freest  chisel  wrought  ; 

And  all  to  tell  through  countless  time 
How  Death  has  triumphed  in  the  strife. 

And  fasliioned  from  its  very  slime 
Memorials  of  its  vanished  life. 

Yet  if,  as  Science  reads  the  story, 
Life  follows  life  in  endless  change  ; 

With  varying  form  of  power  and  glory 
Evolved  in  ever  higher  range  : 

Then  death  itself  confirms  the  claim 

To  which  humanity  aspires  : 
A  higher  life  with  nobler  aim 

To  satisfy  the  soul's  desires. 

Wing'd  with  the  light,  to  range  abroad 
To  farthest  reach  of  tnaths  sublime, 

Wide,  as  the  universe  of  God  ; 
Ample  in  scope  as  endless  tiine. 

Dj^MKL  WlLSOU. 


MANITOU. 

Girdled  by  Huron's  throbbing  and  thunder, 

Out  on  the  drift  and  lift  of  its  blue  ; 
Walled  by  mists  from  the  world  asunder. 
Far  from  all  hate  and  passion  and  wonder, 
Lieth  the  isle  of  the  Manitou. 

Here,  where  the  surfs  of  the  great  lake  trample, 
Thundering  time-worn  caverns  through, 

Beating  on  rock-coasts  aged  and  ample  ; 

Reareth  the  Manitou's  mist-walled  temple. 
Floored  with  forest  and  roofed  with  blue. 

Gray  crag-battlements,  seared  and  broken, 

Keep  these  passes  for  ages  to  come  ; 
Never  a  watchword  here  is  spoken. 
Never  a  single  sign  nor  token, 

From  hands  that  are  motionless,  lips  that  are  dumb. 

Only  the  Sun-god  rideth  over, 

Marking  the  seasons  with  track  of  fiame  ; 

Only  the  wild  fowl  float  and  hover. 

Flocks  of  clouds  whose  white  wings  cover 
Spaces  on  spaces  without  a  name. 

Year  by  year  the  ages  onward 

Drift,  but  it  lieth  out  here  alone  ; 
Earthward  the  mists  and  the  earth-mists  sunward, 
Starward  the  days,  and  the  nights  blown  dawnward. 

Whispers  the  forest,  the  beaches  make  moan. 

Far  from  the  world  and  its  passions  fleeting, 
'Neath  quiet  of  noon-day  and  stillness  of  star, 

Shore  unto  shore  each  sendeth  greeting  ; 

Where  the  only  woe  is  the  surf's  wild  beating 
That  throbs  from  the  maddened  lake  afar. 

William  Wilfred  Camimsi'Ill. 

St.  Stephen,  N.B. 


IN  A  FLEET  STREET  TAVERN. 

To-night  I  was  reading  how  Sydney  Carton  and  Charles 
Darnay  left  the  Old  Bailey,  after  Darnay's  trial  there,  and 
how  Carton,  saying  that  he  would  show  him  the  nearest  tavern 
to  dine  well  at  and  drawing  his  arm  througli  his  own,  took 
him  down  Ludgate  Hill  to  Fleet  Streef,  and  so,  up  a  covered 
way,  into  a  tavern. 

I  know  the  tavern  and  of  it,  although  I  have  been  there 
only  twice.  The  first  time  was  when  I  went  to  ask  tlie  Head 
W^aiter  when  the  next  Pudding  Day  would  be  and  the  second 
time  was  on  the  day  that  he  had  named.  Of  this  second  visit 
I  will  write. 

11. 

It  was  shortly  after  noon  of  a  day  in  middle  April. 
Warm  rain  fell  in  Fleet  Street.  It  made  little  mud  under  foot, 
nor  cast  wayfarers  into  that  Slough  of  Despond  which  it  too 
often  makes  in  Canada,  where  skies  are  sunnier.  But,  in  Fleet 
street,  as  in  Canada,  the  rain  was  wet  and  I  was  glad,  iit  a  few 
minutes  from  Temple  Bar,  to  turn  into  the  covered  way,  a 
yard  or  so  wide,  which  led  to  Ye  Olde  Cheshire  Cheese,  the 
tavern  of  which  I  write. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  street,  the  passage  widened  in- 
to a  court  of  some  size  and  there,  although  one  of  the  busiest 
thoroughfares  in  the  world  roared   in  sight,   sweet  silence 
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reigned.  In  this  regard  Wine  Office  Court,  so  called  from  the 
fact  that  in  earlier  days  wine-shop  licenses  were  sold  in  one  of 
its  old  buildings,  seemed  to  be  a  fellow  of  a  hundred  other 
courts  in  Fleet  Street.  Near  the  passage,  and  to  the  right,  a 
glass  lamp,  with  red  letters,  hung  over  a  doorway  and,  through 
this  doorway,  I  went  into  a  very  bandbox  of  a  little  inn. 

To  my  right,  as  I  entered,  was  a  small  bar,  at  which  men 
thronged  and  from  which  an  over-blown  Fairy  smiled  between 
the  long,  dark  handles  of  beer-pumps,  polished  with  miich 
using.  Ahead  of  me,  a  narrow  stairway  led  to  places  unseen. 
To  my  left  was  another  room.  Having  gone  into  it,  I  sat 
down  near  a  window  at  the  end  of  the  last  table  on  the  right.' 

Looking  about  me,  I  saw  a  small  room,  with  a  low  ceiling 
of  time-blackened  wood.  The  quiet  light  which  filtered  from 
the  court  and  between  the  heavy  timbers  of  the  small  windows 
looking  on  it  was  thrown  back  from  the  bright  surface  of  a 
copper  boiler  which  simmered  on  a  great  old  tire-place  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room.  At  each  table  six  men  were  boxed  in 
by  high-backed,  narrow-seated  benches,  and  these  benches  I 
decided,  with  all  the  irreverence  of  my  countrymen  and  after 
having  been  seated  for  five  minutes  on  my  own,  to  be  the  most 
ingenious  instruments  of  torture  outside  the  Tower.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  there  was  a  stand  for  umbrellas.  Over  the 
fire-place  hung  a  large  looking-glass  and  on  the  mantelpiece 
stood  a  tumblerful  of  wooden  pipe-lights  and  an  old  inkstand 
which  had  dried  up  long  since.  Clean  sawdust  covered  the 
floor. 

The  impious  hand  of  the  House  Furnisher,  in  the  decoration 
of  the  room,  had  had  no  part  with  that  of  gentler  Time.  There 
were  no  gaudy  frescoes  nor  gorgeous  hangings,  but,  of  them- 
selves, through  many  generations  of  men,  the  dark  old  woods 
in  the  ceiling  and  wainscots  and  settles  had  blended  colours 
artistically  and  taken  on  ever  quieter  tones. 

In  the  midst  of  so  much  to  remind  me  of  older  days,  why 
should  I  not  remember  what  I  had  heard  of  tltem  ;  why  not 
have  seen,  in  the  seats  about  me,  a  company  of  ghosts  of  great 
men  who  had  loved  the  room  in  which  I  sat  1 

III. 

[The  ghosts  came  into  the  room,  their  outlines  faint  and 
indistinct.] 

Nothing  that  can  be  deemed  authentic  is  known  of  the 
earliest  days  of  the  tavern.  In  the  palmiest  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe,  Shakspere  was  one 
of  those  who  frequented  what  was,  at  that  time,  one  of  the 
most  fashionable  meeting  places  for  men  of  bright,  or  great, 
minds.  He  was  for  a  long  time  manager  of  the  Blackfriars 
Theatre  in  Playhouse  Yai'd,  Ludgate  Hill  and  the  tavern  must 
have  lain  in  his  way  at  least  twice  a  day.  Then  the  play  was 
commenced  at  the  hour  after  noon  and,  no  attempt  having 
been  made  to  rob  it  of  those  beauties  which  make  it  useless, 
in  its  entirety,  for  presentation  on  a  modern  stage,  was  not 
finished  until  five  o'clock.  That  was  the  hour  when  the  wits 
met  in  Fleet  street ;  and  who  so  unapt  to  shun  such  meetings 
as  Shakspere  1 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Ben  Jonson,  a  poet  whose  rarity  is  be- 
come a  proverb,  was  one  of  a  jolly  company  which  passed  many 
a  night  within  the  walls  of  the  tavern.  There  they  wrote  some 
of  their  brightest  epigrams  and  cracked  many  of  their  merriest 
jokes. 

But  these  men  of  mind,  who  made  thia  tavern,  or  other 
such,  their  haunt,  seem  to  have  become  forerunners  of  the 
newspaper  reporters  and  editors  of  later  days,  in  that  they 
heard,  said,  and  printed  unkind  things  about  persons  and  the 


Government.  To  such  an  extent  did  this  unfortunate  tendency 
upset  the  composure  of  His  Majesty,  King  Charles  II.,  that  he 
caused  to  issue  a  proclamation  to  close  all  coffee  houses,  as 
they  had  come  to  be  called.  This  proclamation  was  the  more 
remarkable  because  the  merry  monarch,  with  Mistress  Nell 
Gwynne,  had  eaten  a  chop  at  Ye  Cheese.  The  proclamation 
took  effect,  but  the  sovereign  people  then,  as  now,  was  willing 
to  forego  no  joy  that  scandal,  cleverly  gathered  and  told,  could 
give  and  the  taverns  were  opened  again. 

[The  outlines  of  the  ghosts  coming  into  the  room  lost  some 
of  their  haziness  and  became  more  like  those  of  real  men.] 

Came,  in  later  days,  Bolingbroke,  Pope,  Congreve,  even 
Voltaire. 

And,  again  later,  came  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  mighty  man 
of  words,  and,  from  that  very  seat  of  mine,  flattened  all  men 
who  were  not  of  one  mind  with  him.  At  his  table  sat  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  his  shiftless  young  poet  friend;  Boswell,  his  faithful 
biographer  ;  Thomas  Chatterton,  the  wondrous  boy  whom  the 
world  frowned  to  death ;  Garrick,  the  prince  of  actors ;  and  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  one  of  the  first  Englishmen  to  paint  men 
and  women  as  they  were  and  not  as  the  gloomy  imaginings  of 
the  Middle  Age  would  have  made  them.  This  was  a  company 
of  good  livers.  None  of  them  refused  inspiration  from  the 
mighty  punch  bowl,  carried  down  from  the  unseen  regions 
above.  But  theirs  was  not  the  noisy  merriment  of  the  crovd 
that  J onson  and  roystering  Robert  Herrick,  of  many  trades, 
bad  led,  two  hundred  years  of  nights  before. 

Sufficient  evidence  is  there  of  Dr.  J ohnson's  habitual  presence 
of  an  evening.  The  older  frequenters  of  Ye  Cheese  well  re- 
member to  have  spoken  with  men,  of  another  generation,  who 
recalled  the  great  man  most  clearly. 

The  famous  Scotchman,  "Christopher  North,"  sat  here  often 
with  Coleridge,  DeQuincey  and  Southey.  and  would  have  none 
of  the  opium-eater's  morbid  fancies. 

[And  now  the  ghosts  took  on  stronger  shapes  and  at  last 
became  real  men.] 

For,  in  these  latter  days,  the  joys  of  YeCheese  have  been  felt, 
and  its  praises  sung,  by  Thackeray  and  Dickens,  Douglas  Jer- 
rold,  Shirley  Brooks,  Mark  Lemon,  Tom  Taylor,  Sir  Alexander 
Cockburn,  Tom  Hood,  Charles  Matthews,  Edmund  Yates, 
"  Mark  Twain,"  and  a  score  of  others  whose  names  I  have 
forgotten;  and  the  great  journalist,  George  Augustus  Sala,  still 
has  it  in  his  heart  of  hearts. 

In  these  days,  the  hard  seats  at  the  little  tables  are  filled  by 
the  Gentlemen  of  the  Press.  Of  all  sorts  and  conditions  are 
they.  Young  journalists  who  enter  on  the  profession,  trade, 
business,  whatever  it  may  be,  with  lofty  views  as  to  the  re- 
construction of  Society  for  the  rectification  of  all  existing  evils, 
but  who  become,  in  proportion  to  their  ever-growing  discourage- 
ment, consecutively  newspaper  men  and  reporters  ;  thunderous 
editors,  whose  lengthy  columns  in  bulky  sheets  are  feared  and 
read  by  the  personally  interested  few ;  penny-a-liners,  whose 
real  occupation  at  the  speculative  observation  and  manufac- 
ture of  prospective  news  items  is  not  known  to  many  who  name 
them  so,  in  scorn ;  learned  writers  for  respectable  periodical 
reviews  ;  editors  and  reporters  for  sporting  dailies  ;  and  con- 
tributors to  religious  weeklies,  all  dine,  or  sup,  at  Ye  Cheese. 
Like  their  fellows,  the  world  over,  they  all  have  views  on  mat- 
ters which  they  may,  or  may  not,  know  anything  about  and, 
all  expressing  those  views,  often  is  there  discussion,  in  the  old 
rooms,  and  strife,  without  malice. 
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IV. 

Like  other  old  taverns  in  Fleet  Street,  Ye  Cheese  has  a 
landlord  and  servants  who  are,  as  landlords  and  servants  are 
said  to  have  been  in  earlier  days,  the  friends,  and  not  the  sworn 
foes,  of  the  guests.  Accordingly,  much  is  done  for  the  comfort 
of  the  guests  and,  in  an  eating-house,  not  the  least  that  could 
be  done  to  that  end  would  seem  to  be  the  provision  of  good 
things  to  eat.  The  great  restaurants  in  the  Strand  have  costly 
furnishings  and  decorations  which  are  a  caution  to  Taste,  Italian 
waiters,  menu  cards  as  long  as  an  arm,  but  though  Ye  Cheese 
has  none  of  these  things,  its  frequenters  have  not  been  turned 
away  from  the  simpler  and  more  wholesome  joys  that  come 
from  well  grilled  steaks  and  chops,  well  toasted  cheese,  and 
liquors  which  are  said  to  be  the  best. 

V. 

As  I  have  said,  it  was  Pudding  Day  at  Ye  Cheese,  and  I 
waked  from  my  dreaming  to  notice  a  hungry  expectancy  in 
the  faces  of  the  men  sitting  near  me.  In  the  air  was  a  feeling 
of  breathless  waiting  and  the  men  spoke  in  whispers. 

The  Head  Waiter  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  little  stairway 
outside  and,  ever  and  anon,  sounded  an  incoherent  and  unin- 
telligible call.  Immediately  following  one  of  these  calls,  there 
came  a  footfall  on  the  stairway,  and  in  another  moment,  the 
Head  Waiter  entered  the  room,  carrying  the  Pudding,  with 
the  assistance  of  two  other  stalwarts. 

They  set  the  Pudding  down  on  the  stout  little  table  which 
had  been  made  ready  for  it  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and 
flanked  it  with  mammoth  bowls  of  steaming,  floury  potatoes. 
Then  the  Landlord  entered  with  a  great  knife,  and  plunged 
the  gleaming  blade  through  the  thick,  rich  crust  and  into  the 
savoury  vitals.  There  was  a  moment  of  careful  dissection,  the 
while  the  released  odour  gladdened  the  nostrils  of  the  hungry 
men  on  the  hard  benches,  and  then  the  waiters  were  running 
about  the  room  with  heaped  plates  of  Pudding  for  the  guests. 

Thus  has  the  Pudding  been  served  twice  a  week  since  before 
the  memory  of  living  man  and  the  dwellers  in  Fleet  Street 
love  it  as  only  an  Englishman  can  love  what  he  eats,  without 
gluttony.  Thus  may  it  be  served  unto  their  children  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generations. 

In  it  is  rumpsteak,  kidneys  and  oysters,  and  other  good  things 
which  no  man  but  the  Landlord  and  the  Cook  knows,  but  the 
frequenters  of  Ye  Cheese  will  swear,  and  I  will  swear,  that 
there  is  no  other  pudding  in  the  world  like  it. 

J.  A.  G. 


NOT  MY  OWN. 

My  own,  my  own,  for  evermore  my  own — 

Mere  words,  and  yet  what  words  on  earth  so  sweet  ? 
Mere  words,  and  yet  how  often  I  repeat 

Their  honeyed  syllables.    Sometimes  alone. 

With  bowed  head  and  wet  lashes,  like  a  moan 
They  fall ;  but  when  I  sudden  rise  to  greet 
One  who  draws  nigh  with  glad  eyes  and  swift  feet. 

They  leave  me  in  a  blessed  undertone. 

And  yet — and  yet — Ah,  Love,  I  feel  your  breath  ! 
I  feel  your  clinging  kisses,  and  the  thrill 

That  comes  of  clasping  arms  that  will  not  sever  ! 
And  yet — and  yet — in  the  pale  halls  of  death. 
Waits  one  to  whom  heav'n  is  not  heaVn  until  » 
My  love,  who  loves  her,  is  her  ovm  for  ever. 

A.  Ethelwyw  Wkthkkald. 


MARSYAS. 

A  little,  grey  hill-glade,  close-turfed,  withdrawn 
Beyond  resort  or  heed  of  trafficking  feet. 
Ringed  round  with  slim  trunks  of  the  mountain  ash. 
Through  the  slim  trunks  and  scarlet  bunches  flash  — 
Beneath  the  clear,  chill  glitterings  of  the  dawn — 
Far  off,  the  crests,  where  down  the  rosy  shore 
The  Pontic  surges  beat. 

The  plains  lie  dim  below.    The  thin  airs  wash 

The  circuit  of  the  autumn-coloured  hills, 

And  this  high  glade,  whereon 

The  Satyr  pipes,  that  soon  shall  pipe  no  more. 

He  sits  against  the  beech-tree's  mighty  bole, — 

He  leans,  and  with  persuasive  breathing  fills 

The  happy  shadows  of  the  slant-set  lawn. 

The  goat-feet  fold  beneath  a  gnarled  root ; 

And  sweet,  and  sweet  the  note  that  steals  and  thrills 

From  slender  stops  of  that  shy  flute. 

Then  to  the  goat-feet  comes  the  wide-eyed  fawn 

Hearkening  ;  the  rabbits  fringe  the  glade,  and  lay 

Their  long  ears  to  the  sound  ; 

In  the  pale  boughs  the  partridge  gather  round, 

And  quaint  hern  from  the  sea-green  river-reeds ; 

The  wild  ram  lialts  upon  a  rocky  horn 

O'erhanging  ;  and  unmindful  of  his  prey 

The  leopard  lays  his  lengtfi  upon  the  ground. 

The  thin  airs  wash  ;  the  thin  clouds  wander  by  ; 

And  those  hushed  listeners  move  not.    All  the  morn 

He  pipes,  light-swaying,  and  with  soft-shut  eye. 

In  rapt  content  of  utterance, — nor  heeds 

The  young  god  standing  in  his  branchy  place. 

The  languor  on  liis  lips,  and  in  his  face. 

Divinely  inaccessible,  the  scorn. 


A  BUNDLE  OF  LETTERS.* 
(After  Lang.) 

"  Cesi  imiter  (ptelqii'mi  (pm  de  2)lnnte7-  des  choux." 

Sir, — A  man's  books,  you  once  said,  speak  his  mind  in  spite 
of  himself.  These  letters  show  how  truly  your  books  spoke 
your  mind.  One  might  even  have  guessed  from  the  frequent 
appeals  in  your  novels  to  the  fair  reader's  sympathy  that  you 
were  just  such  a  faithful  lady's  correspondent.  And  here  we 
lay  our  thanks  at  the  feet  of  that  dear  lady  who  has  permitted 
us  to  read  these  letters  and  so  strengthened  our  impressions 
of  your  noble  and  generous  character.  Like  you  we  would 
fain  say  something  neat  and  pretty  to  this  dear  lady,  but  it  is 
enough  for  her  to  know  that  the  gratitude  of  your  devoted 
admirers  will  henceforth  join  your  nam.e  and  hers  as  insepar- 
ably as  the  names  of  Sevigne  and  De  Grignan.    Should  she 

•  A  Collection  of  Letters  of  Thackeray.    New  York  :  Chas.  Scribner's 
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complete  her  kindness  by  completing  the  series  of  letters,  our 
joy  would  be  au  comble.  . 

For  we,  too,  have  always  felt  a  great  interest  about  the 
author's  private  life— about  his  family,  lodgings,  earnings  and 
general  history.  And  what  delightful  glimpses  of  your  char- 
acter these  letters  disclose.  Kinder  you  are  as  a  father  than 
Colonel  Newcome  him-self,  forasmuch  as  your  boys  are  girls, 
as  your  friend  Major  O'Dowd  would  say.  (Or  was  it  Captain 
O'Dowd  ?)  How  touching  is  that  scene  in  the  inn  at  Baden  ! 
And  that  little  detail  of  the  next  day's  travel,  "  how  Minnie 
laid  out  the  table  of  the  hrst-class  carriage  with  all  the  con- 
tents of  the  travelling  bag,  books,  o  de  Cologne,  ink,  etc.," 
whereby  we  are  reminded  of  Mr.  Patmore's  pathetic  little 
poem. 

Too  true  it  is  that  we  are  taught  to  be  ashamed  of  our  best 
feelings  all  our  life.  But  you  at  least  were  not  ashamed  of 
owning  the  strong  regard  you  had  for  your  friends.  Wher- 
ever you  are,  be  sure  there  are  some  left  in  the  world  who 
love  you.  Nor  was  this  kindliness  confined  to  the  inner  circle 
of  your  friends.  There  was  something  of  this  spirit  in  the 
mot  which  captured  the  lieart  of  the  old  French  Vicomte  and 
romance  writer.  "  He  said,  .fai  vu  I'Ecosse  ;  mais  Valter 
Scott  n'y  etait  plus,  helas  I  I  said,  Vous  y'etiez,  Vicomte,  c'etait 
bien  assez  d'un — on  which  the  old  boy  said  I  possessed  French 
admirably  and  knew  how  to  speak  the  prettiest  things  in 
the  prettiest  manner."  And  the  old  boy  was  right.  Even 
for  those  poor  little  painted  Jezebels  whom  you  neither  knew 
nor  recognized  there  is  a  pitying  word. 

This  genial  disposition  is  very  different  from  the  sourness 
of  another  great  author  mentioned  once  in  your  letters  as 
"  glowering  in  at  Lady  — 's."  He  wasn't  very  genial.  How 
sweet  and  wholesome  are  these  letters  compared  with  his 
atrabilious  outpourings,  of  which  we  have  read  so  many 
volumes  !  For  though  you  had  as  many  private  griefs  as  tlie 
Chelsea  philosopher  you  had  what  he  had  not — an  excel- 
lent digestion.  You  could  fall  asleep  upon  an  easy  chair 
after  dinner  and  not  awake  till  dawn.  Can  it  be  that  a 
whole  heart  is  not  so  essential  to  happiness  as  a  wholesome 
stomach  ? 

JSTo  doubt  you  were  right  in  supposing  you  had  a  great 
faculty  of  enjoyment.  Men  of  such  large  frame  and  large 
heart  are  apt  to  have  Rabelaisian  appetites.  You  were  able 
to  enjoy  a  good  dinner  whether  at  the  club  or  in  the  Jewry, 
and  always  made  a  point  of  mentioning  the  mock -turtle  soup 
when  it  was  uncommonly  good.  Not  even  sickness  could 
depress  your  spirits.  Indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  envy  you  in 
bed  with  your  brandy  and  water  and  a  novel.  That  is,  we 
should  be  tempted  to  envy  you,  but  even  that  mild  drink  of 
which  we  find  mention  in  the  Lettei's  (and  which  we  believe 
goes  by  the  odd  name  of  shandy  gaff)  would  be  too  strong  for 
the  president  of  a  temperance  league. 

Then  what  delight  you  took  in  pretty  faces  and  how  fond 
you  were  of  drawing  them  !  By  that  token  how  often  you 
drew.  Mrs.  J.  O.  B.  ( On  les  aimejolies,  Madame.)  Your  own  fea- 
tures seem  to  have  borne  some  traces  of  that  early  school  encoun- 
ter of  which  your  Saturday  friend  used  to  boast.  No,  we  do  him 
an  injustice  (which  you  never  did  even  when  he  was  harsh 
enough  to  attack  you  after  paying  2/6  for  a  single  immber  of 
his  Review*.)  His  boast  was  strength  of  memory,  it  was  his 
friends  who,  in  pui'e  wantonness,  reported  his  boyish  strength 
of  fist  after  you  both  had  met  beyond  the  Styx.  In  a 
drawing  which  Clive  Newcome  might  have  penned  we  see 
how  the  little  printer's  devil  kept  you  from  an  appointment. 

*  We  see  the  Saturday  man.  with  his  usual  "  tartarity,"  would  like  to 
have  \^ernon  Hatcourt  account  for  the  extra  2  bob. 


We  are  pleased  to  recogni/.e  in  that  genial  countenance  a  like- 
ness to  a  certain  Great  Statesman,  who,  thougli  he  may  not 
have  your  power  of  painting  character,  seems  to  possess  an 
equally  clear  insight  into  human  nature  and  has  not  been 
without  the  opportunity  of  turning  his  gift  to  good  account. 

To  the  would-be  novelist  there  is  much  food  for  reflection 
in  these  letters.  Here  he  may  see  how  keen  was  your  scent 
for  characters — how  now  you  discover  a  chapter  of  Peudennis 
in  certain  of  the  company  ;  again,  it  is  a  new  character — a 
snobbish  grisette,  a  French  Fotheringay,  or  a  foreign  parson. 
More  than  once  we  get  welcome  bits  of  gossip  about  the 
novels  which  you  found  such  an  uncommonly  pleasant  subject 
after  dinner.  Concerning  the  much  maligned  Amelia  Sedley, 
you  tell  us — "  You  know  you  (Mrs.  J.  O.  B.)  are  oidy  a  piece 
of  her,  my  mother  is  another  half,  my  poor  little  wife  y  est 
pour  beaucoup."  It  increases  our  interest  in  Castle^vood  to 
know  that  its  original  belonged  to  the  grandfather  of  Arthur 
Hallam,  who  is  buried  in  the  parish  church  hard  by.  And 
there  is  something  fitting  in  this  link  between  the  greatest 
novel  and  the  greatest  poem  of  our  time. 

Did  you  not  live  in  your  books  as  much  as  in  the  world  1 
We  are  not  surprised  when  you  tell  us  about  your  interest  in 
the  Inn  where  Becky  used  to  live  and  your  desire  to  pass  by 
Captain  Osborne's  lodging.  Long  ago  we  knew  that  you 
believed  perfectly  in  all  those  people.  For  are  they  not  to  be 
met  with  in  all  manner  of  unexpected  places  in  that  shadow - 
land  which  has  so  much  reality  for  some  of  us  still  1  Nay, 
does  it  not  become  more  real  with  time,  and  is  it  not  we  who 
are  fading  and  getting  dim-eyed  and  needing  a  sight  of  old 
Jos.  Osborn  or  young  Clive  Newcome  or  that  amiable  profli- 
gate, Foker,  to  restore  us  to  our  youth  1 

We  have  always  had  a  suspicion  that  you  were  yourself  the 
hero  of  your  books,  that  as  Fielding  is  wild  Tom  Jones  and 
wild  Captain  Booth  so  you  wei  e  wild  Arthur  Peridennis  and 
wild  Clive  Newcome.  But  when  we  ai-e  told  that  your  vanity 
would  be  to  go  through  life  as  a  Major  Pendennis  and  that 
he  is  your  model  gentleman,  the  words  cannot  be  taken  seri- 
ously. However  you  may  speak  of  yourself  you  were  too 
large-hearted  to  be  a  snob.  Is  it  significant  that  the  letter 
written  on  Shakespeare's  birthday  shows  you  in  a  truer  light, 
as  though  on  that  day  the  nobler  instinct  predominated  1 

For  ther  e  are  times  when  our  trust  is  shaken  — our  idol 
totters.  "  One  doesn't  think  the  worse  of  a  man  of  honour  for 
cheating  in  affairs  of  the  heart."  Surely  Major  Pendennis 
wrote  that  sentence  and  his  nephew  (who  was  an  honest 
young  fellow  enough,  as  that  episode  witli  Fanny  shows)  failed 
to  blot  it  out.  What  a  contrast  between  the  reflections  on  the 
love-sick  poetess  and  those  of  Washiiigton  Irving  in  a  similar 
connection.  Yet  you  appreciated  Irving  highly.  Perhaps  it 
was  with  unconscious  self-pity  that  you  wrote  of  him  :  "  He  had 
loved  once  in  his  life  ;  the  lady  he  loved  died  and  he,  whom  all 
the  world  loved,  never  sought  to  replace  her.  I  can't  say 
how  much  the  thought  of  that  fidelity  has  touched  me.  Does 
not  the  very  cheerfulness  of  his  after-life  add  to  the  pathos  of 
that  untold  story  ?  "  We  think  of  the  pathos  of  another  little 
known  story  and  are  silent. 

Dating  from  1847  these  letters  sometimes  bring  back  the 
life  of  the  last  century.  When  we  read  of  you  in  the  Belgian 
coach  we  are  reminded  of  Peregrine  Pickle  in  a  similar  scene  ; 
and  when  you  refer  to  the  probable  outcome  of  a  controversy 
with  priestly  fellow-passeitgers,  we  recall  the  famous  trip  to 
Harwi«li  of  Mr.  Boswell  and  Dr.  Johnson  wlien  the  doctor 
astoirished  a  coach  load  of  people  .by  defending  the  Inquisition. 
You  must  have  had  quite  a  fellow-feeling  for  the  old  Doctor.  Did 
he  not  on  that  same  journey  rebuke  liis  arrlfnt  vounij  friciud 
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for  giving  tlie  coachman  a  shilling  when  he  only  expected  six- 
pence 1 

On  one  subject,  at  least,  the  matter  of  style,  you  differed 
from  dear  Sam  Johnson  as  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west. 
Your  style  is  almost  inimitable  in  its  simplicity.  "  Almost," 
we  say,  for  at  least  one  writer  has  caught  the  true  Round- 
about flavoui",  that  most  delicate  and  indescribable  essence. 
Occupying  an  Easy  Chair  in  the  magazine  which  is  driving  Corn, 
hill  itself  from  the  English  bookstalls,  he  has  for  years 
charmed  his  readers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  May  he 
long  continue  his  grateful  task,  and  should  he  find  any  thorns 
in  the  cushion,  may  they  prove  soft  and  harmless  as  the  young 
thorns  of  the  southern  locust  !  And  you  who  watched  with 
interest  the  influence  of  your  writings  upon  brave  Dickens 
would  be  well  pleased  to  find  traces  of  that  influence  upon  the 
style  of  another  writer.*  Something  there  is,  at  least  in  his 
"  Portraits,"  that  brings  back  the  memory  of  your  playful 
descriptions,  but  his  style  has  not  always  that  artlessness  which 
proves  the  master's  highest  art.  Finished  with  the  clear  and 
delicate  beauty  of  a  cameo,  it  has  yet  a  marvellous  rhythm  all 
its  own — ringing  in  one's  ears  for  months  after,  full  of  hidden 
musical  suggestions. 

While  we  think  upon  all  these  things  and  gaze  fondly  on  thy 
volumes,  memories  of  those  long  past  Christmustides  when 
they  came  to  us  as  gifts  from  loving  friends  dim  our  eyes. 
How  much  happiness  we  have  to  thank  thee  for,  what  widen- 
ing of  sympathy,  what  lessons  of  brotherly  love  !  And  so  at 
this  Christnuis  season  we  would  say  of  thee  as  thou  didst  of 
another  :  "  Peace  be  with  him  '  Let  us  think  gently  of  one 
who  wiis  so  gentle :  let  us  speak  kindly  of  one  whose  own 
brejist  exuberated  with  iiunian  kindness." 

David  Rkid  Keys. 


MONTCALM. 

Tn  a  dream  we  came  to  the  grave 
Of  Montcalm,  silent  and  old. 
Through  the  calm  convent  a  bell 
Sounded,  tremulous,  sweet, 
A  tall  nun  smiled  at  the  door, 
Softly  we  went  down  the  aisle 
To  a  tablet  where  letters  of  black 
Retain  the  name  of  the  brave. 

Ah,  gallant  .son  of  Provence, 

Lonely  thy  rest  doth  appear. 

Far  from  the  land  of  thy  birth. 

Far  froTn  the  friends  thou  did.st  love. 

They  sleep  in  a  beautiful  land 

Where  walled  roads  wind  'neath  tall  cliffs. 

Silvered  with  murmurous  streams. 

Aglow  with  the  sun  of  the  South, — 

Wrapt  in  the  incense  of  fruit 

And  flowers,  fretted  with  foam 

From  a  magical  sea  ; 

Where  white  sails  speed  to  the  sands 

Of  some  sinuous  bay  where  sport 

Children,  sun-bronzed,  'neath  the  cliffs 

While  their  mothers  wash  at  the  fount 

Under  the  figures  of  saints  ; 

And,  under  the  arches,  the  mules 

*  See  Walter  Pater,  Imaginary  Pcrtraiti,  iv. 


Climb  o'er  stone  steps  to  the  heights 
And  the  doors  of  cathedrals  old 
Lead  to  a  region  divine. 
Of  painting  and  sculpture,  paved 
Witii  the  tombs  of  multitudes  \  ast. 

Land  of  the  lover  and  lute, 

Land  of  the  cloister  ;i.nd  monk. 

Of  the  castle,  the  steed  and  the  chase. 

Of  flower-strewn  armour  and  lance  ! 

Land  of  fair  lady  and  knight ! 

Greater  knight  thou  hadst  none 

Than  he  who  lies  slumbering  here  ; 

For  he,  at  the  voice  of  his  king. 

Girded  his  sword  to  his  side, 

To  fight  for  the  country  he  loved 

On  the  desolate  crags  of  Quebec. 

There  a  colony  frail  struggled 

With  hunger  and  fear  and  despair. 

Through  thee  victories  they  won 

Dauntless  and  faithful  and  brave. 

While  France  was  faithless,  untrue. 

And  Bigot  a  traitor  accursed. 

The  fleet  of  Old  England  appeared, . 

Blooming  with  flag  and  with  sail. 

Anchored  slowly  and  sure  ; 

For  the  ships  were  full  of  such  men 

As  follow  their  leaders  to  death, 

They  blench  not  nor  fail  in  the  storm, 

Their  graves  are  scattered  over  the  world 

Theii'  country  is  queen  of  the  seas. 

Over  the  flats  of  Beauport, 

Over  the  crags  of  Quebec, 

The  cannon  thundered  and  flamed 

Till  the  gallant  Wolfe  and  his  nion 

Scaled  the  steep  heights  to  the  plains 

Of  Abraham,  and  stood  in  the  morn 

In  long  true  lines  of  defiant  red. 

To  death  and  defeat  thou  didst  ride, 

Leading  thy  ranks  ou  the  foe ; 

But  they  as  waves  on  the  rocks 

Were  dashed  backward  in  flight. 

Thy  charger  bore  thee  again 

To  a  grave  inside  the  walls 

Of  Quebec,  dug  by  a  shell, 

And  the  noble  cross  of  St.  George 

Floated  over  Quebec. 

Ah,  soldier,  long  hast  thou  slept 

In  this  little  Ursuline  church, 

Where  pale  iiuns  gather  to  prayer 

Under  sad  paintings  of  Christ, 

And  incense  sweetens  the  air. 

And  the  Sabbath  music  of  bells. 

The  storm  that  wrecked  thee  is  past, 

Sunk  like  a  ship  in  the  sea. 

The  sword  and  the  cannon  lie  dumb. 

A  city  of  silver  is  set 

On  green  crags  like  a  beautiful  dream, 

Uplands  golden  and  green 

Stretch  to  the  blue  Laurentian  range, 

Orleans  like  a  gem  lies 

In  the  mystic  winding  of  wave. 

If,  gallant  son  of  the  South, 

Thou  couldst  sufler  thus  for  this  land, 

Shall  we,  who  are  born  of  the  soil, 
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Know  not  the  patriot  flame  ? 

My  country  !  shall  we  not  feel 

In  our  youth  the  strength  of  thy  hills, 

The  mighty  pulse  of  thy  streams, 

The  breath  of  thy  forests  and  lakes  1 

Ah,  here  in  the  silence  and  gloom, 

Humbler,  less  noble  than  thou, 

Born  in  a  happier  age. 

Find  we  not  some  of  thy  love, 

Thy  courage,  endurance  sublime  1 

In  higher  moods  we  aspire 

To  save,  out  of  Time's  jaws, 

Something  that  still  may  survive, 

Stirring  the  pulse  of  the  world. 

Phillips  Stewart. 


A  CHRISTMAS  SERMON.' 

THE  INTRODUCTION.  • 

I  have  not  selected  my  text  from  any  of  the  canonical  books 
of  Scripture,  but  from  the  writings  of  one  of  the  inspired 
singers  of  modern  times.  I  have  no  claim,  either,  to  call  this 
essay  a  Sermon,  for  I  am  not  a  Clerk  in  Holy  Orders.  Per- 
haps for  that  reason  I  should  describe  it  as  a  Lay  Sermon. 
At  any  rate  my  readers  will  be  able  to  distinguish  it  from 
most  of  that  class  of  literature  which  is  homiletic  in  kind, 
by  reason  of  its  brevity.  And,  in  any  event,  I  must  claim  for 
myself  and  my  Sermon  some  share  of  that  Christian  charity  and 
tolerance  which  are  characteristic  of  the  season  of  peace  and 
good  will.  But,  having  boldly  rushed  in  where  indeed  angels 
might  fear  to  tread,  and  having  committed  myself  to  the 
writing,  and  my  indulgent  hearers  to  the  reading  of  a  Sermon, 
I  must,  as  in  duty  bound,  carry  out  my  design  in  strict  con- 
formity with  established  rule  and  venerable  precedent.  And 
thus  I  would  begin  : 

THE  TEXT. 

Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more. 
But  more  of  reoererice  in  us  dwell ; 
That  mind  and  soul,  accordvng  well. 

May  make  one  music  as  before. 

But  vaster. 

THE  EXPLANATION. 

The  words  of  the  text  are  to  be  found  in  the  7th  and  8th 
verses  of  that  beautiful  introduction  to  the  Poet  Laureate's 
masterpiece.  In  Memoriam.  The  text  naturally  divides  it- 
self into  two  parts  and  an  application  :  the  first,  concerning 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  ;  the  second,  the  need  for  the 
cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  reverence  ;  and  the  application,  a 
reason  for  these  two  pleas. 

FIRSTLY  : 

And  here  let  us  consider  briefly  the  first  part  of  our  text : 
Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more.  The  reproduction, 
through  the  medium  of  photographer  and  engraver,  of  the 
Entrance  Door  of  our  beloved  Alma  Mater — that  unique  pro- 
duct of  the  skill  of  brain  and  hand — will  furnish  us  with  an 
object-lesson  which  we  may  with  advantage  look  at  more  than 
once.  The  original  picture  was  produced  some  twelve  years 
ago.  It  represents  the  entrance /)f  the  University  as  it  appeared 
then.  The  careless  beholder  will  say  that  it  looked  just  the 
same  then  as  it  does  now.  But  the  entrance  to  the  Univer- 
sity is  the  same  and  yet  not  the  same  ;  though  it  sounds  para- 
doxical to  say  so.    You  will  notice,  if  you  look  closely  at  the 


picture,  that  but  one  of  the  massive  doors  is  open,  the  other 
is  closed ;  and  that  the  only  ones  who  cluster  around  the  portal 
are  those  of  the  stronger  sex.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  as 
late  even  as  1876. 

But  now,  all  is  changed.  Now,  both  doors  have  been 
swung  back  upon  their  ponderous  hinges — the  second  not  with- 
out some  resistance,  it  is  true — and  at  the  portal  Minerva 
stands  to  welcome,  without  distinction  of  sex,  all  who  come  to 
her.  Then,  the  one  open  door  fitly  indicated  that  but  one 
order  of  human  beings,  one  sex  alone,  had  the  right  to  enter. 
Now,  the  two  open  doors  signify  that  prejudice  is  done  away, 
and  that  all  who  will  may  enter  and  drink  of  the  waters  of 
knowledge  and  inspiration  to  be  found  within.  And,  indeed, 
why  not  ?  Why  should  Minerva  stretch  out  her  hands  in 
welcome  to  all  but  her  own  sex  1  And  indeed  I  cannot 
answer. 

Thus  we  see  how  our  Alma  Mater  has  been  allowed  to  be 
instrumental  in  the  widening  of  the  scope  and  in  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  influence  of  knowledge  and  education  in  our  midst. 
She  is  now,  in  the  most  liberal,  but  still  the  fullest  and  truest 
sense  of  the  words,  Alma  Mater.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  the 
connection  of  all  this  with  the  first  part  of  our  text.  Diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  is  not  iiow  confined  to  one  sex  alone.  Each 
now  enjoys  rights  and  privileges  which  Nature  never  intended 
should  be  given  to  one  and  denied  the  other,  on  account  of  sex. 
Each  is  for  the  other,  and  the  most  complete  development  of 
each  should  be  encouraged  and  should  be  one  of  the  highest 
aims  of  human  life.  Knowledge  is  for  all,  therefore  let  it 
"  grow  from  more  to  more." 

SECONDLY  : 

And  now  we  come  to  tlie  second  part  of  our  subject :  But 
more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell.  The  interpretation  of  the 
word  reverence  to  which  I  shall  confine  myself  here  is  some- 
what diflBcult  to  express  in  precise  terms.  It  is  a  state  of  mind, 
an  habitual  mental  attitude — the  result  of  intellectual  discip- 
line, of  education,  of  culture.  In  the  dark  and  rude  ages  of  the 
past,  one  precious  trait  redeemed  much  that  was  evil  and 
graceless.  It  was  the  spirit  of  Chivalry.  Alas,  it  has  almost 
disappeared.  Burke's  immortal  words  are  indeed  true,  and 
sad  it  is  that  tlie  spirit  of  our  age  should  add  such  an  emphatic 
confirmation  to  them  !  King  Arthur,  Sir  Launcelot,  and  Sir 
Galahad  are  fables  to  the  present  generation,  and  always  will 
be.  They  are  turned  into  Don  Quixotes  and  Sancho  Panzas  ! 
And  why  is  all  this  so  1  Because  of  false  ideas  of  education 
and  culture. 

THE  APPLICATION  : 

And  what  is  the  true  idea  of  education  and  culture?  Surely  it 
is,  as  Bishop  Wilson,  quoted  by  Matthew  Arnold,  says:  "To 
make  reason  and  the  will  of  God  prevail."  And  here,  pardon 
me,  if  I  seem  to  grow  somewhat  dogmatic.  Reason,  that  is, 
human  reason,  when  unrestricted,  is  apt  to  reach  out  into 
pure  rationalism.  Human  reason  leads  men  into  different 
paths,  and  to  diverse  conclusions  in  the  pursuit  of  truth. 
Truth  is  one,  but  interpretations  are  many.  There  must  be 
one  infinite  truth  after  which  finite  minds  are  seeking.  And  what 
else  can  this  be  than  "the  will  of  God  ? "  Bishop  Wilson  says  : 
"  Reason  and  the  will  of  God ; "  he  couples  the  two  ;  they 
should  go  together  naturally,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they 
seldom  do.  It,  is  then,  the  supreme  end  of  culture  and  edu- 
cation, rightly  understood,  to  make  them  go  together,  to  make 
them  prevail.  Reason  is  the  divine  endowment  of  human 
nature  ;  it  is  the  great  spiritual  principle  in  man  which  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  the  other  creations.  Itisan  expression  of  the 
divine,  the  infinite,  though  sadly  estranged  and  perverted. 
When  Reason  and  the  Will  of  God  are  brought  into  harmony, 
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when  human  reason  becomes  the  complete  expression  of  the 
Will  of  God,  then  will  come  the  millenium.  Then  will  begin 
in  earnest  that  never-ending  reign  of  peace  and  good  will  on 
earth  which  each  yearly  commemoration  of  Christmas  Day  should 
remind  us  of,  should  find  us  further  on  the  way  towards  its 
realization,  and  more  truly  sincere  and  active  in  our  endea- 
vours for  its  promotion  and  advancement  among  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

THE  CONCLUSION  : 

A  conclusion  should  be  practical.  How  can  we  take  prac- 
tical lessons  from  what  has  just  been  said  ?  Might  not  they 
reasonably  be  deduced  thus  1  Education  and  culture  are  to  be 
diffused  more  and  more  among  men  and  women  alike,  so  that 
each  may  emulate  and  stimulate  the  other  in  the  search  after 
truth,  that  each  may  be  helpful  to  the  other,  that  one  may  be 
the  equal  and  complement  of  the  other.  This  mutual  under- 
standing, help,  and  equality  among  men  and  women  must  and 
will  affect  them  for  the  better  in  the  increased  respect  and 
reverence  in  which  the  one  will  hold  the  other.  And  this 
action  and  reaction  in  the  search  for  truth,  in  the  struggle  for 
the  realization  of  the  Will  of  God  in  tlie  Reason  of  man, — that 
striving  after  those  things  which  are  true  and  pure  and  holy — 
will  surely  result  in  the  complete  re-union  of  Reason  and  the 
Will  of  God,  and  the  inauguration  of  the  reign  upon  earth  of 
Him  who  came  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  to  proclaim  the 
gospel  of  Peace  and  Good  Will  among  men. 

The  Pakson. 


THE  SEA  NYMPHS. 

"  Come  unto  these  yellow  sands." 

Three  moon-lit  maidens 

Upon  the  beach. 

Treading  a  measure 

Just  out  of  reach 

Of  the  waves  that  greet 

With  a  kiss  the  strand 

Where  they  fain  would  meet 

On  the  golden  sand 

The  silver  feet 

Of  the  maiden-band. 

The  moon-lit  n^p,idens 

Whose  silver  feet 

On  the  golden  sand 

So  airily  beat 

Are  clad  alone 

With  the  wealth  of  hair 

Around  them  strown 

By  the  love-sick  air 

Which  laughs  at  the  moan 

Of  tlie  waves'  despair. 

The  moon-lit  maidens, 
Whose  wealth  of  hair 
Is  wet  with  the  wave 
That  moaneth  there, 
A  figure  form 
Of  a  triple  mould 
And  dance  to  warm 
Their  white  limbs  cold. 
Which  the  waves  by  storm 
To  their  breast  would  fold. 


SUN  AND  SHADE. 

]. 

There  was  no  timid  shrinking,  but  a  while 

Of  thoughtful  musing,  then  her  hand  she  laid 

Within  my  own.    "  Given  with  all  my  heart." 

The  touch,  the  voice,  thrilled  through  me, — what  an  end 

To  the  hard  distance  which  my  feet  had  trod 

Through  all  the  years  till  now.    How  sweet  must  be 

A  moment's  happiness  in  heaven,  when  earth 

Can  sometimes  give  us  such  quick  light  of  joy 

As  compensate^  for  many  darkened  years. 

Yet  seemed  it  sober  ending  to  the  time, 

Seven  years  ago,  when  first  I  saw  her  face, 

Heard  her  clear  voice,  and  felt  that  I  had  seen 

And  heard  a  soul  responsive  to  my  own. 

But  who  can  tell  us  whether  is  the  best. 

The  spring's  sweet  freshness  of  unfolding  bud 

Or  glorious  summer's  majesty  serene. 

We  stood  on  other  levels,  but  the  fount 

Of  joy  flowed  none  less  full,  all  things  seemed  glad 

In  our  rejoicing,  quietness  of  bliss 

Possessed  our  senses  with  a  perfect  peace. 

I. 

Ah,  well  !  perhaps  'tis  well  :  the  morning  sun 

Shines  on  that  graveyard  with  as  bright  a  glow 

As  day  by  day,  gladdens  the  hearts  of  men. 

Here  come  the  evening  sunsets,  when  the  sweet 

Cool  summer  breezes  carry  from  her  grave 

The  scent  of  roses  and  of  mignonette. 

And  there  is  pleasure  in  the  thought  that  earth 

Is  loving  to  the  child  who  here  becomes 

Part  of  herself  again.    Yet  now  I  think 

But  seldom  of  her  death  or  of  her  grave  : 

No,  when  my  soul  would  muse 

Upon  its  fellow  who  is  absent  now, 

I  think  of  brightness  and  exceeding  peace. 

Where  all  the  discords  and  harsh  tunes  of  earth 

Are  modulated  into  chords  of  joy. 

How  did  I  feel  at  first  1    Dear  friend. 

The  ending  of^the  happiest  dreams  of  life 

Must  come  to  all  of  us.    When  I  awoke 

I  prayed  in  utter  agony  that  I 

Might  fall  asleep  for  ever.    Now  I  wait. 

H.  A.  DWYER. 


DEATH  OF  THE  YEAR. 

I  sat  alone  by  my  red  hearth  fire  on  the  last  night  of  the 
year.  The  lurid  flames  curled  and  coiled,  creeping  and  leaping, 
now  climbing  in  rage  far  up  the  wide  chimney,  now  sinkfng 
with  an  audible  muttering  almost  to  the  level  of  the  logs,  which 
cracked  dully  like  the  bones  of  a  living  prey  in  the  jaws  of  a  wild 
beast.  In  the  room  there  was  no  other  light.  Long  had  I  sat 
in  my  deep  arm-chair,  sunk  in  thought,  and  gaz-ing  steadily  at 
the  lambent  tongues  of  the  fire  darting  to  and  fro,  up  and  down, 
in  scarlet  coruscations,  until  something  of  the  restlessness  of 
the  element  was  imparted  to  my  brain,  and  an  eerie  feeling  of 
expectation  stole  over  my  senses,  and  in  the  glow  before  me 
began  to  pass  a  panorama  of  dream-fancies,  draped  in  imagery 
of  former  bright  scenes  evoked  from  the  deeps  o^  the  past  by 
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the  quiet  and  the  night.  In  my  revery  I  saw  dear  dim  face^; 
of  the  Long  Ago  rise  before  my  half -shut  eyes,  and  the  veiled 
outlines  of  forgotten  hours  of  delight,  and  all  the  high  hopes 
brought  low,  and  all  the  dismantled  dreams  of  youtli  passed  in 
mockery  of  my  age  and  loneliness. 

The  Year  lay  dying  in  the  lap  of  Winter.  Outside,  the 
North  Wind  blew  with  a  sound  like  the  shriek  of  steel  in 
battle,  but  sometimes  sinking  to  a  hoarse  sigh,  and  again 
uttering  a  thin  shuddering  wail  of  despair  that  seemed  to 
come  from  far  aerial  regions,  attenuated  by  long  distance,  or 
to  rise  through  a  sundering  veil  like  muffled  moaning  of  lost 
souls  in  hell.  The  North  Wind  chanted  the  requiem  of  the 
Year.  And  the  pallid,  wandering  Moon,  hearkening  to  the 
wailing  threne,  for  very  grief  hid  her  face  in  the  drifting 
clouds.  She  would  have  wept  if  she  could.  But  she  was 
old,  and  her  heart  was  dry.  But  the  winds  wept,  and  shrilly 
sighed  through  the  leafless  trees,  and  their  lament  grew  louder, 
for  the  Year's  life  was  almost  spent. 

High  and  ever  higher  rose  the  flames  on  the  hearth,  burn- 
ing out  their  own  desire.  As  I  stared  upon  them,  to  my 
excited  imagination  they  assumed  the  semblance  of  a  funeral 
pyre.  On  all  things  in  the  chamber  the  gloom  lay  like  the 
dust  of  ages.  Only  a  little  circle  of  firelight,  in  which  I  sat, 
resisted  its  encroachments,  and  ever  and  anon,  as  the  flame 
momentarily  fell,  the  darkness,  crawled  threateningly  nearer. 
Suddenly,  out  of  the  gloom  the  clock  struck  twelve.  Swiftly 
the  fire  went  down,  and  its  last  red  spark  flickered  and  died. 
One  long  unearthly  wail  trembled  through  the  outer  air  ; 
then  silence  sank. 

But  now,  up  the  dark  stairway,  and  through  the  long  black 
corridor,  came  the  tread  of  ghostly  feet  and  the  trail  of  gar- 
ments of  the  gi-ave.  In  the  gruesome  midnight  the  portal 
of  the  room  slowly  opened,  and  there  entered  a  strange  pro- 
cession. Thirteen  shrouded  spirits  bore  the  dead  Old  Year  in 
funeral  train,  and  Death  himself  strod  at  their  head,  rejoicing 
in  his  latest  triumph  over  Time.  Over  the  stark  corpse  was 
spread  a  pall,  but  his  grey  locks,  that  in  his  youth  had  been 
golden,  streamed  over  his  sheeted  shoulder.  Thrice  the  grim 
crew  marched  slowly  round  the  chamber,  and  the  gloom  was 
now  lighted  by  the  spectral  glare  of  their  deathly  eyes,  and 
all  the  while  that  dangling  frame  of  ancient  bones  strode  at 
their  head,  and  my  body  grew  stiff  with  fear.  Then  the  bier 
upon  which  was  stretched  the  death-tranced  form  they  laid 
upon  the  floor,  and,  laughing  hellish  laughter,  danced  around 
it.  And  what  Protean  shapes  they  did  assume  !  Fantastic, 
devilish  forms  glided  thither  and  hither  in  the  shadows  of  the 
corners,  writhed  in  and  out  among  the  curtains  of  the  bed 
and  casement,  and  climbed  with  mocking,  leering,  hideous 
faces  upon  my  chair,  till  I  dared  not  call  my  soul  my  own. 
Faster  and  thicker  tliey  thronged,  from  every  nook  of  shadow, 
nay,  on  wings  in  the  very  air,  gibing  and  giVjbering ;  and  at 
length — O  God  !  —  Death  iiimself,  with  bony  hand  outstretched) 
advanced  to  seize  me.  Closer  and  closer  he  comes,  he  has  me 
in  his  clammy  grasp,  I  cannot  escape ! — I  yelled  horribly  in 
my  mad  terror  and  my  senses  fled. 


When  I  awoke  from  my  nightmare-haunted  slumbers,  the 
cloud-wrack  in  the  sky  had  drifted  from  off  the  face  of  the 
moon,  which  now  shone  with  unveiled  and  silvery  beauty. 
The  stars,  too,  lemed  with  unusual  brilliance,  and  the  winds 
were  voicing  soft  sounds,  half  mournful  for  the  death  of  the 
Old  Year,  half  joyous  for  tlie  advent  of  the  New. 


AURORA. 

December  hung  her  glittering  roof 

Of  frosty  sunshine  o'er  the  earth, 
The  streamers  danced  across  the  niszht 

Like  angels  in  a  troop  of  mirth. 
I  stood  in  the  deserted  street, 

A  child  that  never  saw  a  flower, 
Till,  looking  upward,  God  unveiled 

The  face  of  beauty  in  that  hour. 

Around,  the  city,  dark  and  dumb, 

AVjove,  the  gleaming  mystery, — 
I  stood  like  one  who  views  afar 

The  flashing  of  an  awful  sea. 
Like  the  bright  fingers  of  a  god. 

That  sweep  creation's  mystic  bais. 
They  seemed  on  night's  wind-harp  to  wake 

The  song  of  all  the  eternal  stars. 

Their  thrillant  glory  filled  my  trance, 

With  eyes  turned  upward,  wonder-wide, 
Till  every  wave  of  pulsing  joy 

Rose  towering  in  a  swell  of  pride. 
I  blessed  the  night,  I  blessed  the  stars, 

I  blessed  the  chance  that  found  me  there. 
But  chief,  the  floods  of  streaming  light. 

Like  young  Aurora's  golden  hair. 

Arid  still  their  shifting  glow  shall  warm 

The  winters  of  my  life  again, 
Their  phantom-banners  wave  sublime 

Across  the  night's  star-flowery  plain, 
My  heart  with  wild  delight  to  fill, 

And  bid  my  yearning  soul  aspire 
To  Nature's  altar,  crowned  with  song. 

And  bright  with  beauty's  golden  fire. 


Berlin. 


John  King. 
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"  I  HAVE  A  FRIEND." 

The  weary  trav'ler  in  a  desert  land, 

'Gainst  wlioni  by  full-orbed  sun  from  heavenly  seat 

Are  launched  his  quiv'ring  shafts  of  yellow  heat, 
And  scorcliing  breath  is  blown  from  desert  sand, 
Doth  madly  long  beneath  the  palms  to  stand. 

Where  kiss  of  waters  cool  his  lips  may  greet ; 

But  often  tempted  by  the  mirage  deet, 
He  wanders  on  where  sliadeless  wastes  expand. 

Thus  wearily  1  journeyed,  many  a  year, 

Athirst  for  ever  by  mirage  beguiled ; 
But  now  no  more  the  sand-choked  well  I  fear. 

The  living  spring  who.se  waters  undetiled 
Can  quencli  my  life-long  thirst  1  know  at  last  — 
1  have  a  fi'iend  :  tlie  desert  days  are  past. 

William  P.  McKenzie. 


''THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION.' 

It  is_somewhat  unusual,  I  admit,  to  offer  views  on  co-educa- 
tion, but  with  a  confidence  born  of  similar  failures,  I  flatter 
myself  I  have  some  original  theories  to  advance — and  for  such 
I  may  be  pardoned.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood — 
my  intention,  like  that  of  the  geneial  public,  is  to  be  perfectly 
clear — and  to  prevent  misconception,  I  may  be  allowed  fii'st  to 
state  the  negative  side,  that  is  what  I  should  not  do  if  I  were 
writing  on  the  subject  of  co-education.  To  plunge  boldly,  per- 
liaps  rashly,  into  this  side  of  the  matter  seems  advisable. 

In  the  first  place,  my  opinions  would  not  be  propagated  in 
short  stories  with  a  purpose,  reminding  one  of  the  old  expedi- 
ent of  taking  a  disagreeable  powder  in  a  bit  of  jelly  which 
might  or  migiit  not  be  agreeable.    But  with  that  all  resem- 
blance ceases.    The  comparison  cannot,  with  any  fairness  to 
the  jelly,  be  carried  out.    The  powder  in  the  stories  gets  so 
liopclessly  mixed  with  tlie  imitation  jelly,  that  to  an  or  dinary 
palate  one  seems  as  bad  as  the  other.    The  reason  for  this  is 
doubtless  to  be  found  in  tlie  authors.    Let  us  examine,  for 
instance,  some  of  tliese  sketches  which  have   lately  been 
foisted  on  an  unoffending  public.    In  one,  the  author's  views 
are  made  known  by  reports  of  conversations  imagined  (a  long 
stretch  of  imagination  is  necessary)  to  have  taken  place 
between  lady  undergraduates,  and  by  descriptions  of  such 
young  ladies,  needless  to  say,  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  subject 
or  subjects  is  shown.    These  strangely  fictitious  damsels,  who 
seem  to  be  artificial  in  more  senses  than  one,  are  evidently 
familiar  studies  to  the  authors  and  their  dialogues  are  faith- 
fully recorded.    No  trace  of  learning  is  discernible  in  their 
conversation  ;  they  are  not  permitted  to  talk  as  rationally  as 
the  everyday  boarding-school  girl,  or  even  the  talented  young 
lady  from  the  country  who  has  taken  a  third-class  certificate. 
The  author  is  evidently  labouring  under  the  idea  that  the 
public  generally  consider  college  girls  as  prigs,  and  that  it  is 
his  painful  duty  to  prevent  any  misconception  on  the  point. 


He  does  so  now.  None  would  suspect  his  heroines  of  taking 
any  other  intellectual  recreation  than  the  "  Duchess  "  or  Miss 
Braddon.  For  instance,  girl  No.  2  blushes  at  the  audacity  of 
girl  No.  1  in  even  mentioning  the  subject  of  marriage,  whereupon 
girl  No.  1  is  called  upon  to  become  "  prettily  affectionate  "  and 
reassure  the  timid  damsel. 

From  a  scientific  standpoint,  too,  the  conversation  is  all 
that  could  be  desired.  "  The  invisible  wall  between  the  two 
worlds  is  never  so  thin-"  as  in  the  environments  of  the  Univer- 
sity, is  the  flirtatious  (the  author  is  our  authority)  and  at  the 
same  time  learned  remark  of  the  heroine,  at  the  end  of  which 
she  finds  it  necessary  to  look  up  at  the  hero  with  the  eyes  of 
a  nun.  The  connecting  link  is  hardly  obvious  in  spite  of  the 
pietistic  tendency  noticeable  in  the  vague  allusion  to  another 
and  better  sphere.  But  why  an  inofl'ensive  nun  should  be 
dragged  in  here  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  and  I'obbed  of  her 
eyes  to  illustrate  what  the  author  rashly  stigmatizes  as  a 
moralizing  remark  is  not  easy  to  determine.  But  no  matter — 
the  question  is  left  open.  The  "  invisible  wall,"  moreover, 
seems  to  have  a  vague  air  of  mystery  which  it  would  be  pro- 
fanity to  disturb,  so  that  we  are  limited  to  the  conclusion  of 
this  same  speech  where  Miss  T —  "  moralizes  "  a  little  more 
and  CO  juettishly  begs  the  hero,  Mr.  F  — ,  not  to  laugh  at  her 
for  so  doing.  Mr.  F —  is  evidently  a  man  having  an  incur- 
able lack  of  humour  or  else  his  facial  muscles  well  under 
control.  He  does  not  laugh.  Tliis  interesting  dialogue  is 
wortliy  of  further  note,  but  the  young  ladies  themselves,  who 
ought  in  all  gallantry  to  have  been  introduced  first,  now 
claim  our  attention.  There  is  something  strangely  unfamiliar 
about  the  girl  of  dusky  red  and  white  colouring  who  carries  a 
note-book  to  match  her  dress,  uses  a  brush  to  her  bangs,  has 
to  look  over  bath  shoulders  to  see  her  skirt  and  makes  a  spray 
of  asters  (growing  wild  among  vines  around  a  stump  !)  tilt  on 
its  stem  in  order  to  hide  her  embarrassment.  Yes,  as  the 
autlior  says,  she  is  original.  No  one  will  dispute  the  point 
with  him. 

Her  CO  npanion,  who  has  the  regulation  large  eyes  and  fair 
hair,  writes  out  17  rules  to  guide  her  over  the  quicksands  of 
a  university  career.  These  rules  are,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  the  author,  left  to  our  imagination.  From  the  keen  an- 
alysis of  female  character  he  has  given  us  we  can  easily 
evolve  a  few  of  them  and  suppose  them  to  run  as  follows : 

I.  Always  carry  note-books  to  match  your  costume  (it  will 
be  necessary,  therefore,  to  patronize  booksellers  who  will  be 
ready  to  furnish  books  in  the  fashionable  shades,  such  as  terra 
cotta,  eau  de  Nile,  crushed  strawberry,  &c.). 

II.  Attend  all  lectures — -as  a  delicate  mark  of  attention  to 
the  lecturer. 

III.  Moralize  when  it  seems  likely  to  be  "  taking."  This 
holds  good  even  when  science  is  dangerously  tampered  with  in 
so  doing. 

IV.  Always  apologize  for  whistling  in  agentleman's  presence, 
he  probably  is  not  used  to  it. 
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We  will  stop  here  because  it  is  hard  to  imagine  where  the 
author's  flights  would  have  led  him  to,  and  it  is  not  kind  to 
interfere  with  the  working  out  of  an  idea.  Such  interference 
has  been  hurtful  to  great  men  before  this. 

The  brunette  is  decidedly  more  interesting  from  a  psycho- 
logical point  of  view.  She  skips  about  in  a  gazelle-like  manner 
from  one  topic  to  another,  and  possesses,  we  are  glad  to  know, 
"  feminine  Angers."  It  is  also  a  relief  to  note  that  this  phe- 
nomenal young  lady  thanks  her  escort  for  helping  her  out  of  a 
difficulty  with  the  elastic  of  her  hat.  These  little  details  are 
what  bring  her  down  to  a  sordid  every-day  world.  It  sounds 
a  little  outre  now-a-days  to  talk  of  the  elastic  of  one's  hat  being 
caught  by  hair-pins,  but  it  is  too  much  to  expect  of  one  novel- 
ist to  keep  up  with  the  intricacies  of  feminine  fashion  as  well 
as  of  the  feminine  mind — 'though  I  would  suggest  in  all  kind- 
ness that  he  try  the  former  now.    It  is  easier. 

Talking  of  feminine  fingers  naturally  makes  one  think  of 
lady's  fingers,  five  o'clock  teas,  of  trifles  light  as  air  and  by  a 
natural  application,  of  poetry — I  trust  this  easy  graceful  transi- 
tion will  be  noted.    It  is  of  poetry  I  next  wish  to  speak. 

That  is  the  next  thing  I  should  not  do  were  I  to  write  on  the 
subject  of  co-education.  I  certainly  should  not  indite  verses 
oh  the  "  golden-haired  girl  graduate,"  and  rep,resent  her  with  a 
trifling  incongruity  of  time  and  place,  as  tr-ipping  demurely 
through  the  corridors  to  the  lectures.  Nor  would  I  beg  the 
vision  of  brightness  to  linger  as  she  lightly  treads  on  the  cold 
grey  stone  of  the  college  steps  and  gladden  them  with  her 
beauty.  If  it  were  possible  to  infuse  any  practical  idea  into 
a  poet,  it  might  be  delicately  suggested  that  the  charms  of  lunch 
are  sometimes  even  greater  to  the  average  college  girl  than 
the  charm  of  posing  for  admiring  students.  But  that  is 
merely  a  suggestion.  I  must  pass  on  to  the  next  thing  I 
would  avoid. 

I  hope  I  should  not  write  dialogues  a  la  Howells,  meant  to 
be  character  sketches  of  the  class  of  young  ladies  who 
attend  college.  Poor  Howells  !  as  the  unacknowledged  source 
— if  he  be  it — of  these  dialogues  he  has  a  good  deal  to  be 
responsible  for.  The  festive  damsels  contained  there — I  trust 
they  exist  nowhere  else — alive — go  to  watering-places  like 
ordinary  people,  and  are  only  to  be  distinguished  from  society 
young  ladies  by  being  much  more  frivolous  and  susceptible. 
"Why  a  college  education  should  have  this  result  is  a  problem 
which  the  author  ought  to  solve.  It  is  usually  supposed  to  have 
the  opposite  efiect.  They  introduce  Latin  promiscuously  into 
their  conversation  and  read  Tolstoi  because  a  high-church 
clergyman,  who  wears  a  becoming  eye-glass,  recommends  liim. 
They  are  learned,  we  are  given  to  understand,  but  all  traces  of 
erudition  (always  excepting  the  Latin  and  Tolstoi)  are  kept 
carefully  hidden  and  are  never  visible  in  their  conversation. 
One  feature  of  Howells — the  delightful  vagueness  as  to  pur- 
pose and  ending — our  present  author  has  succeeded  beautifully 
in  catching.  Of  course,  though,  in  Howell's  there  are  other 
redeeming  features  ;  one  can  usually  see  why  his  sketches  are 
Written.  Lest  any  unpleasant  inferences  be  drawn,  I  might 
say  that  it  is  also  easy  to  see  why  the  dialogue  under  considera- 
tion was  written. 

Lastly,  I  should  not  write  letters  of  the  waste-paper  basket 
series,  or  letters  that  should  be  of  that  series,  and  expect  to 
see  them  published.  I  should  not  write  any  kind  of  letters  on 
this  subject.  There  is  not  time  to  go  into  details  as  to  the 
various  kinds  of  letters  possible  to  write ;  all  this,  I  would 
not  do  were  I  writing  on  co-education.  Destructive  criticism, 
I  am  aware,  is  easy  ;  a  beautiful  opportunity  has  been  given 
the  general  public.  I,  as  a  member  of  that  "  numerous  "  body, 
have  probably  abused  such  opportunity,  but  I  certainly  should 


do  none  of  these  things.  What  I  should  do  is  another  ques- 
tion. It  is  a  delicate  matter  and  one  that  must  not  be  harshly 
dealt  with.  But  if  it  came  to  the  actual  question,  and  I  had 
to  answer  what  I  would  do,  I  think,  yes,  I  am  sure,  I  should 
reply  that  I  would  leave  the  task  to  an  abler  writer. 

Greta. 


DOWN  WITH  THE  TIDE. 

Down  with  the  tide.    The  black'ning  waters  flowing, 
Bear  swiftly  seaward  from  the  fading  west : 

Past  rocky  peaks  in  transient  glories  glowing. 
Ere  yet  the  sun  has,  wearied,  sunk  to  rest. 

Down  with  the  tide.    Yet  downward,  where  the  village. 

Half  hidden  by  the  hills,  securely  lies  ; 
Where,  in  the  fields,  now  rests  from  toilful  tillage. 

The  work-worn  sower  as  the  daylight  dies. 

Down  with  the  tide.    With  Gothic  windows  gleaming. 
The  cross-crowned  steeple  rears  its  modest  height ; 

Wide  through  high  doors  the  altar-light  is  streaming. 
And  throws  a  chastened  glory  thwart  the  night. 

Down  with  the  tide.    Still,  still  the  night  is  falling ; 

The  holy  light  fades  from  the  distant  shore ; 
Far  through  the  gloom  the  vesper-bell  is  calling  ; 

We  hear  unheeding,  till  we  Iiear  no  more. 

Down  with  the  tide.    While  fast  the  shadows  darken 

In  silent  sadness  o'er  the  river  side ; 
The  bell  we  hear  no  more.    Tis  night ;  and  hearken  ! 

The  sea  roars  louder.    Downward  with  the  tide. 

EoiN. 


PROM  MY  BOARDING-HOUSE  WINDOW. 

When  in  the  Fall  of  18 — ,  I  found  myself  at  the  University 
a  lonely,  homesick  freshman,  I  hunted  up  a  room  in  a  boarding- 
house  on  —  street,  which  had  been  recommended  me  by  a  fel- 
low-townsman. The  house  had  originally  been  a  lath  and 
plaster  concern  but  had  been  covered  over  with  a  skin  of 
brown  tin  sheeting,  and,  with  the  little  turrets  and  balconies 
that  had  been  added,  presented  quite  an  imposing  exterior. 
When  I  first  entered  my  room  to  take  possession,  and  con- 
templated the  dingy  and  dirty  state  in  which  everything  had 
been  left  by  my  predecessor,  I  began  to  repent  that  I  had  so 
indignantly  spurned  my  mother's  offer  to  come  up  with  my 
sister  and  settle  me  comfortably  in  my  new  quarters.  How- 
ever, the  landlady  promised  me  to  get  to'work  at  it  that  after- 
noon with  broom  and  scrubbing-brush,  and  next  morning, 
when  I  awoke  and  saw  the  sun  streaming  cheerily  in  across 
the  foot  of  my  bed,  I  felt  that,  with  a  little  labour  and  plan- 
ning on  my  part,  the  place  might  be  made  quite  presentable. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  hang  up  a  few  prints,  which 
my  sisters  had  framed  for  me  (to  adorn  my  town  mansion,  as 
they  laughingly  said),  a  proceeding  which  demanded  no  small 
care  and  tact,  as  I  wished  to  make  them  go  as  far  as  possible 
towards  concealing  the  short-comings  of  the  wall  paper.  This 
had  originally  consisted  of  a  white  ground,  with  very  pale 
blue  flowers  and  very  bright  green  leaves  running  up  broad 
red  streaks,  presumably  in  imitation  of  trellis  work,  but  the 
symmetry  of  the  clesign  was  very  much  impaired  by  marks  of 
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heels,  splashes  of  beer-stain,  and,  in  one  spot,  by  a  row  of 
figures  in  charcoal,  which  liad  evidently  been  the  ledger  of 
the  banker  in  some  long-past  game  of  pokei". 

When  the  evident  tendency  of  the  walls  to  small-pox  had 
been  thus  artfully  concealed,  there  was  the  photograph  of  my 
father  and  mother,  taken  especially  for  me,  to  be  hung  up  just 
at  the  right  height  and  exactly  in  the  centre  aboA'e  the  painted 
chimney-piece.  I  call  it  painted,  though  there  remained  only  a 
few  patches  of  the  original  colour,  and  I  call  it  a  chimney-piece 
although  there  was  no  chimney,  my  room  being  heated  by  the 
pipe  of  tiie  hall-stove. 

Besides  this,  I  had  to  spend  incalculable  energy  in  smoothing 
out  the  wrinkles  and  tacking  together  the  edges  of  the  holes 
in  my  two-ply  carpet.  It  wasn't  much  of  a  carpet  but  it 
seemed  to  me  quite  a  fine  thing  to  have  a  carpet  over  the  whole 
floor,  for  at  home  I  had  only  had  a  narrow  strip  by  the  bed 
and  washing-stand. 

Finally,  I  devoted  two  or  three  afternoons  to  hunting  through 
all  the  furniture-broking  establishments  on  Queen  and  York 
Sts.  for  an  easy  chair.  When  I  had  secured  this  all-important 
article,  and  had  got  it  actually  removed  to  my  room,  I  felt 
that  I  was  now  indeed  settled  down,  and  that  I  could  allow 
myself  a  little  time  to  look  about  me.  I  was  especially  curious 
about  a  neat  red-brick  house  just  across  the  road,  for  when  I 
first  came  to  my  house  I  had  been  struck  with  the  cheerful 
brightness  of  its  windows,  with  their  pots  of  geraniums  and 
mignonette,  and,  besides,  I  remembered  that,  on  the  morning 
when  I  rushed  down  to  close  the  bargain  for  my  arm-chair,  I 
had  seen  a  very  kind-looking  old  gentleman  and  lady  come  out 
of  the  door  together,  whose  mutual  tenderness  and  affection 
warmed  my  heart  towards  them,  reminding  me  vividly  of  my 
father  and  mother,  from  whom  I  seemed  to  have  parted  ages 
ago. 

By  interrogating  the  grocei-  at  tlie  corner  I  learned  tliat  this 
aged  couple  were  named  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erie,  and  that  they  had 
a  daughter  who  had  gone  away  a  long  time  ago,  before  he  had 
moved  into  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  come  back  just  lately, 
he  didn't  know  from  where  exactly,  but  he  thought  from 
Europe.  When  I  saw  the  young  lady,  my  interest  in  her 
parents  assumed  a  very  secondary  importance,  and  I  gradually 
came  to  regard  the  red-brick  house  solely  as  her  dwelling-place. 
How  pleasant  it  was,  on  the  mornings  wlicn  I  had  no  lectures 
at  the  college,  to  see  her  starting  off"  cheerfully  to  do  the  shop- 
ping for  the  house  ;  or  in  the  afternoon,  to  watch  her  walk 
slowly  down  the  street  with  her  mother  leaning  on  lier  arm, 
seeming  to  combine  in  her  protecting  affection  for  the  old  lady 
all  the  strength  of  youth,  with  the  tender  considerateness  of 
age.  In  a  short  time  I  learned  to  know  her  tall  figure  and 
her  gliding  wave-like  walk  wherever  I  met  her,  and  I  took 
pains  to  meet  her  whenever  and  wherever  I  could.  I  remem- 
ber telling  some  dreadful  lies  to  one  of  the  lecturers  in  an 
attempt  to  get  him  to  change  the  liour  of  one  of  his  classes, 
which  fell  just  at  the  time  when  Miss  Erie  usually  went  out 
in  the  afternoon.  The  lecturer,  however,  was  obdurate,  and 
so  I  had  to  give  in  and  rest  content  with  seeing  her  on  the  re- 
maining days  of  the  week,  for  the  idea  of  a  freshman  skip- 
ping a  lecture  never  so  much  as  entered  my  head. 

What  a  picture  she  made  at  the  window  as  she  watered 
the  plants  in  the  morning  !  To  steal  out  of  bed  at  eight  in 
the  morning  to  enjoy  this  picture  became  a  part  of  my  morn- 
ing's programme,  and  there  always  seemed  a  great  relish  in 
the  ham  and  eggs  or  mutton-chops, — the  staple  articles  of  food 
with  my  landlady — when  I  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  this 
glimpse. 

I  was  perlactly  happy  in  thus  worshipping  my  goddess  from 


afar,  for  the  idea  that  I  should  ever  make  her  acquaintance 
and  actually  speak  to  her,  though  it  did  sometimes  occur  to 
me,  seemed  so  bold  that  it  almost  made  me  tremble.  I  felt 
that  if  such  an  occasion  were  to  arise,  I  should  yield  to  an 
irresistible  impulse  to  throw  myself  at  her  feet  or  to  do  some- 
thing else  equally  unconventional.  Still  it  ciused  me  a  vague 
uneasiness  to  see  her  sometimes  escorted  liome  by  a  young  man 
perhaps  two  or  three  years  older  than  myself,  with  whom  she 
seemed  to  be  on  very  easy  terms  of  familiarity.  What  business 
had  the  fellow  to  be  so  attentive  any  way  ?  I  would  ask  my- 
self sometimes,  and  I  would  feel  like  going  out  and  kicking 
him  then  and  there  ;  or  again  I  would  exclaim  involuntarily, 
"  What  a  handsome  couple  they  make,  to  be  sure  !  "  and  then  I 
would  curse  myself  for  my  absurd  jealousy,  and  reflect  that, 
since  I  did  not  so  much  as  dream  of  any  hope  for  myself,  I 
ought  to  be  glad  that  the  young  man  was  so  gentlemanly,  and 
I  would  endeavour  to  take  a  sort  of  proprietary  pride  in  Miss 
Erie's  good  taste.  Still,  it  made  me  feel  a  little  lonely,  as  if 
something  were  gradually  slipping  away  from  me,  which  I 
had  prized  greatly  and  which  I  could  make  no  effort  to  retain. 

During  the  winter  months  I  never  saw  Miss  Erie  on  the 
street,  and  but  seldom  at  the  window.  I  think  she  must  have 
been  very  ill,  for  I  used  frequently  to  see  the  doctor's  carriage 
at  the  door,  and  on  the  few  occasions  when  she  appeared  at 
the  window  she  looked  very  pale  and  weak.  "  That  fellow  " 
(I  always  thought  of  Miss  Erie's  friend  as  that  fellow)  used 
to  come  pretty  often  to  see  her,  and  stay  a  long  time,  while  I 
would  torment  myself  by  picturing  Miss  Erie  lying  on  a  sofa, 
listening  to  him  as  he  read  her  a  novel,  or  perliaps,  and  I  would 
almost  grind  my  teeth,  perhaps  some  of  her  favourite  poetiy  ; 
while  I,  poor,  lonely  devil,  dared  not  even  enquire  how  she 
was. 

One  day  I  resolved  to  go  and  ask  after  her  health  at  all 
costs,  and  actually  got  as  far  as  the  steps,  but  then  I  thought 
perhaps  her  kind  old  mother  would  come  to  the  door,  and 
give  me  such  a  glance  of  courteous  astonishment  as  I  dare 
not  face,  and  so  I  stole  back  to  my  room  in  ignorance.  One 
thing  I  did,  however,  I  went  to  a  florist's  and  ordered  him  to 
send  up  a  bouquet  of  roses,  giving  him  the  number  of  the 
house.  How  I  banged  the  door  when  he  told  me  that  he  was 
just  sending  another  order  to  the  same  place  1 

I  can  still  remember  well  my  feelings  when,  one  tine  morn- 
ing early  in  April,  Miss  Erie  came  out  for  the  first  time.  She 
merely  took  a  short  walk  up  and  down  in  the  sunshine,  and 
seemed  very  tired  when  she  went  in,  but  still  I  felt  as  if 
spring  had  indeed  come. 

All  that  month,  of  course,  I  stayed  at  home  reading  hard, 
and  used  to  sit  nearly  the  whole  day  with  my  arm-chair 
drawn  up  to  the  window  and  my  book  in  my  lap.  What  a 
delightful  break  it  made  in  the  dull  monotony  to  watch 
Miss  Erie  in  her  daily  walk  and  how  I  rejoiced  to  notice 
it  become  a  little  longer  every  day,  and  to  see  the  colour  come 
gradually  back  to  her  cheeks,  and  her  step  grow  firmer  and 
more  elastic.  Then,  too,  what  charming  taste  was  displayed  in 
the  gradual  process  by  which  she  first  left  off  her  boa,  then 
substituted  the  neatest  little  gray  spring  jacket  for  her  heavy 
winter  ulster,  and  finally,  on  the  very  day  I  left  for  home,  the 
Queen's  birthday,  she  appeared  in  the  most  bewitching  sum- 
mer costume  of  white  cashmere,  looking  as  rosy  and  well  as 
the  first  day  I  had  seen  her.  But,  oh  heavens,  was  that 
fellow  to  be  always  turning  up  ?  I  would  have  been  so  glad  to 
carry  away  her  image  in  all  its  loveliness,  without  anything 
to  remind  me  that  she  must  one  day  pass  out  of  my  life,  and 
that  I  had  never  so  much  as  entered  hers.  Henri, 
{To  be  continued.) 
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MR.  HODGINS'  RETIREMENT. 

It  is  with  much  real  regret  that  we  announce  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  F.  B.  Hodgins,  B.  A.,  from  the  editorial  manage- 
ment of  The  Varsity.  His  resignation  has  been  made 
necessary  by  the  pressure  of  other  work,  and  we  can  only  join 
with  our  readers  in  deploring  the  necessity  which  has  com- 
pelled him  to  sever  liis  connection  with  the  paper. 

We  need  not  refer  at  length  to  the  debt  which  not  only 
The  Varsity  but  the  whole  college  public  owes  Mr.  Hodgins. 
He  has  been  for  four  and  a  half  years — half  the  life-time  of 
the  paper  -  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff.  During  the  last 
three  years  he  has  conducted  its  affairs  with  a  tact  and 
ability  which  none  of  its  readers  can  have  failed  to  note.  To 
him,  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  the  past  success  of  our 
college  paper  has  been  due.  Not  only  has  he  had  the  editorial 
oversight  of  all  its  departments,  but  he  has  been,  as  well,  a 
frequent  and  able  contributor  to  its  literary  columns.  If 
The  Varsity  has  been  in  the  past  really  useful  to  the  College 
—  and  we  believe  it  has ;  -  if  ft  has  sought  the  University's 
best  interests ;  if  it  has  aided,  in  any  way,  the  growth  of  a 
literary  spirit  among  our  students,  it  is  to  Mr.  Hodgins  that 
tlie  credit  is  largely  owing.  He  has  sacrifice  I  much — more  by 
a  great  deal  than  can  be  understood  except  by  those  who  have 
worked  with  him— to  make  The  Varsity  a  success. 

His  successors  are  glad  to  know  that  they  are  not  to  be 
wholly  deprived  of  the  aid  of  the  retiring  editor's  experience. 
They  rely  on  this  and  on  the  support  of  the  subscribers, 
directors  and  old  contributors  of  the  paper  in  their  endeavour 
to  conduct  it  in  the  future  along  the  lines  which  have  been 
followed  in  the  past. 


CLASS  ORGANIZATION. 

The  response  to  the  circular  issued  last  term  by  the  Senior 
Class  Organization  Committee  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
We  desire  to  join  witli  the  committee  in  expressing  the  thanks 
of  the  students  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  several  Class  Societies 
communicated  with,  whose  replies  have  furnished  sufficient 
information  to  enable  it  to  proceed  at  once  in  the  direction 
of  framing  a  constitution  for  '89.  This  constitution,  when 
adopted  by  the  class,  will  appear  in  our  columns.  Meanwhile, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Senior  class,  and  of  the  other  years  which 
purpose  organizing,  we  print  the  more  important  par't  of  the 
information  so  far  received,  as  contained  in  tlie  replies  of 
Princeton,  Cornell  and  Harvard  Colleges. 

PRINCETON. 

From  Princeton  comes  a  capital  account  of  organizations  in 
that  college,  written  by  Mr.  Lewis  S.  Mudge,  Secretary  of 
the  Princeton  Class  of  '89,  and  one  of  the  editoi-s  of  the 


Nassau  Literary  Magazine.    We  print  his  interesting  letter 
entire,  as  follows  : 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  December  10th,  1888. 

Dear  Sir, — It  gives  me  great  pleasui-e  to  answer  your 
letter  and  give  such  information  as  I  possess  in  regard  to  our 
class  organization. 

1st.  All  who  receive  diplomas  at  the  same  time  are  con- 
sidered members  of  the  class  and  also  any  who,  although  not 
pursuing  complete  courses,  have  ranked  with  the  class  for  one 
year  or  more.  At  Princeton  any  "  specials  "  who  associate 
with  the  fellows  of  a  regular  class  or  in  a^ny  other  way  iden- 
tify themselves  with  the  class  are  considered  members  and  are 
eligible  to  office. 

2nd.  Princeton  is  in  no  sense  a  co-educational  institution 
and  we  are  therefore  unable  to  give  you  information  as  to  the 
standing  of  lady  members. 

3rd.  The  regular  officers  of  the  class  are  elected  once  a  year  | 
until  Senior  Year,  and  consist  of  President,  Vice-President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.    During  the  earlier  part  of  Senior 
Year,  a  President  and  Secretary  are  elected  to  serve  for  the  |. 
remainder  of  that  year  and  also  for  lift;.    There  are  other  ' 
officers  and  orators  elected  to  serve  only  at  graduation  exer- 
cises, such  as  Class  Orator,"  Master  of  Ceremonies,  Class  Day 
Committee  (13  members)  and  also  4  speakers  for  the  "cannon 
exercises,"  and  a  Class  Poet.  Also  a  Historian. 

4th.  (a)  Before  graduation  the  class  has  no  regular  meet- 
ings, but  is  summoned  by  the  President  whenever  any  busi- 
ness comes  up  which  concerns  the  class  as  a  wliole. 

(6)  After  gi'aduation  the  class  meets,  or  as  many  as  are 
able,  at  the  call  of  the  Secretary.  The  usual  times  of  meeting 
are,  one  year  after  graduation,  three  (3)  years  after  gradu- 
ation, five  (-5)  years  after,  and  then  every  five  years. 

5th.  Before  graduation,  except  in  Senior  Year,  when  there 
is  a  class  supper,  the  meetings  consist  of  speeches  on  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration  and  action  by  the  class  upon  it. 
They  are  informal  and  all  are  allowed  to  speak.  j 

(6)  After  graduation,  at  each  reunion,  tiiere  is  a  supper  at 
which  the  usual  toasts,  etc.,  are  given  and  responded  to,  and 
afterwards  any  business  which  may  come  up  is  transacted. 

6th.  The  degree  to  which  the  members  are  kept  track  of 
depends  solely  on  the  Secretary.  The  usual  and  best  method 
is  yearly  circular  letters  to  each  member  of  the  class  contain- 
ing such  questions  as  to  residence,  business,  success  and  social 
relations  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  Each  member  is 
expected  to  keep  the  secretary  informed  as  to  changes  of  resi- 
dence and  to  give  what  information  he  possesses  in  regard  to 
lost  membeis. 

7th.  The  class  publications  are — (a)  in  Junior  Year,  an 
annual,  containing  athletic  records,  lists  of  societies  and  clubs 
■  with  the  names  of  their  members,  directories  of  the  college 
buildings  and  any  other  information  useful  and  interesting  to 
the  college.  This  annual  is  always  finely  illustrated  by  ori- 
ginal drawings  by  the  students  and  contains  about  200  pages. 
It  is  issued  by  a  committee  of  seven  members  elected  by  the 
class. 

(6)  At  graduation  there  is  issued  a  class  history  and  also 
what  is  known  as  the  Nassaio  Herald,  which  is  mainly  made 
up  of  statistics  as  to  age,  probable  occupation,  etc.,  of  members 
of  the  class.  A  list  of  class  officers  and  athletic  organizations, 
etc.,  is  added. 

It  has  been  found  that  this  system  has  proved  beneficial  in 
every  way.  It  always  succeeds  in  keeping  the  class  together, 
and  those  who  live  jiear  Princeton  are  especially  well  informed 
as  to  the  success  and  doings  of  their  class-mates.  The  interest 
of  all  is  kept  up,  as  is  shown  by  the  large  reunions  the  classes 
have  even  after  twenty-five  years. 

There  is  no  feature  more  marked  than  loyalty  to  the  college. 
The  reunions  proper  ai-e  always  held  at  Princeton,  and  this 
naturally  awakens  new  interest  in  and  zeal  for  the  Alma  Mater. 
The  practical  results  of  this  are  seen,  liere  at  least,  in  the  great 
number  of  class  memorials  of  different  soi'ts.  These  consist  of 
buildings,  statiiary,  lal^oratories,  apparatus,  scholarships  and 
prizes.    To  this  must  be  added  the  using  of  influence  in  obtain-  \; 
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ing  students  for  the  college.  There  is  a  great  amount  of 
organized  work  for  the  college  by  class  alumni  associations  as 
well  as  by  the  general  alumni. 

Hoping  tliat  the  above  will  prove  of  use  to  you  and  assuring 
you  that  any  further  information  will  be  willingly  given, 

I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

Lewis  S.  Mudge, 

Class  Secretary. 


CORNELL. 

The  Committee's  letter  found  Mr.  P.  P.  Taylor,  '89,  Cornell, 
in  a  bog — in  other  words,  in  the  midst  of  term  examinations. 
He  promises  a  full  reply  to  the  formidable  list  of  queries,  and, 
in  the  meantime,  encloses  a  copy  of  the  Cornell  Suh,  giving 
in  full  the  constitution  of  the  Senior  Class  at  Cornell.  From 
it  we  clip  the  items  following.  It  is  to  l)e  remembered,  of 
course,  that  this  constitution  is  for  a  class  much  larger  than 
any  now  in  our  own  college.  This  consideratioii  will  make 
many  moditicatious  necessary.  It  is  to  be  feared  tiiat  the 
picturesque  Pipe  Custodian  may  have  to  be  sacrificed  : 

SENIOR  CONSTITUTION  ADOPTED  BY  '89. 
ARTICLE  11. 

The  officers  of  tlie  class  shall  be  a  President,  First  and 
Second  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  an  Ivy 
Orator,  a  Memorial  Orator,  a  Class  Orator,  a  Prophet,  a  Poet, 
a  Historian,  a  Class  Essayist,  a  Toast  Master,  a  Pipe  Cus- 
todian, two  Marshals,  an  Atliletic  Director,  a  Navy  Direc 
tor,  a  Base  Ball  Director,  and  a  Foot  Ball  Director. 

5  -3.  The  election  shall  be  conducted  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  A  committee  of  five  members  shall  Ije  appointed  by  the 
clas.s,  by  ballot,  to  receive  nomination.s,  which  nominations 
shall  be  made  in  writing  and  signed  by  .i  member  or  members 
of  the  class. 

§  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  committee  to  preside  at 
the  election,  and  to  be  the  sole  judges  of  the  said  elettion. 

5  7.  They  shall  count  the  ballots  publicly,  and  the  person 
receiving  the  largest  numl:)er  of  votes  cast  for  any  office, 
shall  be  declared  by  them  elected  to  that  office  e.xcept  in  the 
case  of  the  two  Vice-Piesident.s,  where  the  person  receiving 
the  next  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  declared  hy  them 
elected  first  and  second  Vice-Presidents  respectively. 

§  10.  Any  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  class 
election,  who  is  registered  as  a  Senior  in  the  University,  or 
whose  name  shall  appear  on  a  list  furnished  bj)  the  Registrar 
of  the  University,  showing  that  there  is  a  probability  of  his 
graduating  with  the  class. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

5  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Pre.sidcnt  of  the  class  to 
preside  at  all  meetings  and  to  appoint  all  committees  neces- 
sary for  transacting  all  business  that  may  arise  during  the 
year. 

S  2.  The  President  shall  appoint  the  following  standing 
committees :  on  Class  Day,  Ball,  Musiu,  Class  Photographs, 
Banquet,  Memorial,  Prizes,  and  Statistics. 

5  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tlie  Historian  to  prepare  a  his- 
tory of  the  class,  the  same  to  be  delivered  at  the  class  day  ex- 
ercises. 

§  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Prophet  to  foretell  the 
future  of  the  class  and  its  members  on  class  day. 

§  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Pipe  Custodian  on  class 
day  to  deliver  to  the  proper  representative  of  the  Junior 
class,  witU  an  appropriate  address,  the  class  pipe. 

10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Toast  Master  to  preside 
over  the  toasts  at  the  c'ass  banquet. 

S  11.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Prize  Orator  to  awai'd  the 
prizes  given  at  the  banquet  with  an  appropj  iate  oration. 

!^  14.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Finance  Committee  to  es- 
timate the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  defray  the  class 
expen.ses,  to  suggest  the  amount  of  tax  to  be  levied  on  each 
member  of  the  class  and  to  apportion  the  money  raised  to  the 
several  needs  of  the  class. 


ARTICLE  v.  TAX. 

^5  1.  A  class  tax  shall  be  levied  to  cover  all  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  class. 

S  2.  The  class  tax  must  be  paid  at  farthest  hy  the  first  of 
June,  1888. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Reunions  of  the  class  shall  be  held  at  intervals  of  five  years, 
beginning  with  commencement  week. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
all  members  present  at  any  meeting. 


HARVARD. 

Harvard's  '89  Secretary  sends  the  following  : — 

39  Thayer  Hall,  Cambridge,  Dec.  22,  1888. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  beg  you  will  excuse  my  delay  in  answer- 
ing your  inquiries  about  the  organization  of  the  classes  after 
graduation  at  Harvard. 

When  the  orator  and  poet,  and  other  Class  Day  officers,  are 
elected  early  in  October  of  each  year  for  the  following  June, 
there  is  also  elected  a  Class  Secretary,  and  a  Class  Committee 
(of  three)  who  are  permancid  officers.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Secretai'v  to  get  from  all  members  of  the  class  elaborate  state- 
ments of  all  sorts  of  facts  which  would  go  to  make  up  a  sort 
of  biography  of  each  one.  These  statistics  he  combines  in  his 
first  report,  a  pamphlet,  published  u.sually  within  a  year  after 
graduation. 

After  that  from  time  to  time  the  Secretai-y,  who  is  expected 
to  keep  in  communication  with  the  class,  publishes  supplemen- 
tary reports  bringing  the  facts  of  the  class  down  to  date.  I  do 
not  know  the  details  of  the  methods  he  uses. 

Elaborate  statistics  are  obtained  of  every  member  of  the 
class  in  the  Senior  Year,  but  the  address,  etc.,  is  sought  of 
every  person  who  has  been  connected  with  the  class  at  any 
time  since  the  Freshman  Year.  We  have  only  men  in  Har- 
vard College,  so  that  question  of  admitting  lady  members  does 
not  arise.  At  Commencement  every  year  the  class  has 
a  room  in  one  of  the  buildings  of  the  College  yard,  which 
serves  as  a  meeting-place  for  the  members  of  the  class  who 
come  back  to  Commencement,  and  where  light  refreshments 
are  sei-ved  through  the  morning.  Every  three  years  a  dinner 
is  held  in  Boston,  usually  on  the  night  before  Commencement. 
These  expenses  are  paid  out  of  the  interest  of  the  Class  Fund, 
suV)scribed  before  graduation  and  under  the  control  of  the 
Class  Committee.  Poor  members  of  the  class  are  often 
aided  from  this  fund. 

We  form  no  "  society,"  everybody  who  has  been  a  member 
of  the  class  is  one  of  the  class  after  graduation. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  furnish  any  other  information  I  can. 
The  custom  of  keeping  up  the  class  feeling  after  graduation 
undoubtedly  tends  to  foster  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  and  interest 
in  the  College,  and  preserves  one's  hold  on  many  old  friends. 
I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

James  Hardy  Ropes, 
Sec'y  Class  of  '89,  Harvard  College. 


RESULTS. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  replies  agree  in  their  estimate  of 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  these  Class  Societies.  The  sys- 
tem is  one  which,  if  proved  to  be  valueless,  would  long  ago 
have  perished  in  the  United  States.  It  has  proved  useful 
there  ;  why  not  here  ?  The  meetings  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes'  Class  of  '29  are  familiar  to  every  reader  of  his  poems  ; 
why  should  not  Toronto's  Class  of  '89  look  forward  to  a  time, 
"  forty  years  on,"  when  its  surviving  members,  bald  and  gouty, 
shall  still  meet  as  friends,  renewing  from  year  to  year  the 
memories  of  earlier  days  1  Seriously,  though,  a  future  of 
much  usefulness  does  seem  to  lie  before  these  Cla.ss  Societies. 
There  may  be,  no  doubt  will  be,  partial  failure'  at  the  start ; 
we  have  no  doubt  of  their  complete  ultimate  success.  The 
present  Senior  Class  has  made  an  excellent  beginning.  Let 
the  good  work  go  on. 
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It  has  been  recognized  for  a  long  time  that  the  Tell  legend 
is  merely  one  of  the  sun-myths,  that  the  tyrant  Gessler  is  the 
impersonation  of  night  or  of  winter  pierced  by  the  arrows  of 
the  sun,  and  that  Tell's  skill  as  a  steersman  is  only  another  of 
his  attributes  as  Sun-God.  A  good  account  of  the  history  of 
the  legend  will  be  found  in  Buchheini's  introduction  to  his 
edition  of  Schiller's  Tell.  It  is  there  remarked  that  the 
Tellenplatte  (where  the  chapel  stands,  and  on  to  which  Tell  is 
said  to  have  leapt  before  delivering  his  shaft  at  the  tyrant) 
was  known  as  ze  Tellen  before  the  incident  is  said  to  have 
occurred,  and  that  the  hero's  name  (which  philologists  have  en- 
deavoured to  connect  with  one  or  other  of  the  Sun-God's 
names)  was  really  derived  from  the  place  where  tlie  myth 
found  a  local  habitation. 

Further  evidence  in  this  direction  is  furnished  in  a  recent 
paper  in  the  Pi-e^issischix  Jahrbuecher  (Sept.,  1888,  in  which 
a  Swiss,  Herr  Mehly,  states  that  "  Tell  "  in  compound  words 
indicating  places  is  not  uncommon  in  Canton  Uri  (e.g.,  Tel- 
lenruetti,  Tellepfad,  Tellen  bach),  and  that  it  means  either  of 
two  things,  Fir  or  Creek.  Again,  in  the  same  old  Schwyzer 
dialect,  "  Sprung "  means  a  steep  hill,  so  that  the  "  Tellen- 
sprung "  which  rises  behind  the  Tellenplatte,  really  means 
the  hill  covered  with  lirs,  or  the  hill  of  the  creek. 

The  associatioii  of  the  myth  with  this  particular  place  seems 
to  be  reasonably  explained  by  the  mistranslation  in  compara- 
tively recent  times  of  Tellensprung  into  "  Toll's  Leap." 

R.  R.  W. 

*  * 

The  Round  Table  is  a  most  pliable  and  accommodating 
column.  Hospitable,  as  every  true  Knight's  table  should  be, 
and  capable  of  providing  a  countless  variety  of  dishes,  and 
when  the  leaves  are  inserted  of  accommodating  all  noble 
guests  to  taste  of  the  victuals  to  be  discussed.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  tlie  fare  provided  by  some  intellectual  caterer, 
which  miglit  give  to  the  column  an  academic  air,  .savoring 
of  examination  papers,  and  unskilful  answeriogs  thereto. 
Question — What  is  thought  ?  Now  we  must  remark  that  we 
are  not  responsilile  for  the  accuracy  of  the  observations  that 
follow  ;  their  appropriateness  is  all  that  we  have  considered. 
Poems,  good  and  bad,  are  incessantly  snowing  upon  us,  and 
we  welcome  this  pi  ose  trifle  of  metaphysics  as  an  indication  of 
future  prose  articles  to  be  contributed.  The  only  drawback 
that  we  see  in  ins-erting  the  following  is  that  the  name  must 
be  withheld,  owing  to  the  impersonal  character  of  an  all- 
embracing  Table  that  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  By  this 
time  I  hope  the  question  propounded  has  been  well  considered 
by  readers,  so  that  the  contributor's  soliloquy  may  have  an 
intelligent  appreciation. 

"  All  Thought,"  he  unflippantly  remarks.  "  must  have  its 
primary  basis  deep  down  in  tlie  nature  of  things  ;  there  must 
be  an  intimate  relation,  in  fact,  a  perfect  correspondency  be- 
tween things  and  their  images  in  reflection.  Out  of  tliese 
raw  materials,"  (I  don't  like  to  interrupt  this  train  of  thought, 
but  to  avoid  a  foot-note  I  sliall  insert  a  parenthesis  to  remark 
that  I  think  his  imagery  confused,  in  that  we  are  left  in 
agonized  doubt  as  to  wliat  raw  materials  he  refers  to.  Ed.) 
"  raw  materials  arc  philosophies  built,  poems  created,  by 
subtlest  blendings  of  the  thought  sub.stance,  which  ofttimes 
by  long  assimilation  in  our  nature  gives  birth  to  ideas  the 
most  remote,  which  seem  to  us  divine  promptings  that  have 
never  been  sullied  in  the  atmosphere  of  objective  reality. 
Yet  Plato  clinclies  the  truth  of  his  extasies  by  introducing 
without  incongruity  analogies  from  our  most  ordinary  ex- 
perience. " 

Althougli,  this  prose-poem  is  sonnet-like  in  its  shortness,  it 
makes  full  compensation,  you  will  observe,  by  the  sublimity 
and  profundity  of  its  insight,  and  the  very  much  hidden  depths 
of  its  reasoning. 

* 

Another  contribution  of  an  equally  interesting  nature  is 
the  Japan  Gazette,  received  by  a  near  relative  of  an  editor 
from  Garth  Grafton.  I  shall  not  insert  it  all  but  some 
clippings  from  the  sporting  column  Avill  be  of  interest.  The 
Athletic  Sports  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Japan  took  place 


on  t}ie  .27th  of  October  last.  The  committee  was  elected  as 
follows : — Messrs.  Kikuchi  (chairman)  Kanzaki,  Shiraya, 
Yoshimura  and  Hattori.  Judges: — Messrs.  Yamaguchi  and 
O'Kama.  Starters : — Messrs.  Kishi,  Taneguchi  and  Yoshi- 
mura.   The  records  are  far  from  flrst-class. 

Throwing  Cricket  Ball— 1.  Mr.  Mointa,  79yds.  2ft.  lin.  (It 
will  be  remembered  that  Crane  threw  128yds.  10^ ins.) 

Hundred  yards — 1st.  Mr.  Akiyama,  Usees. 

High  Jump^ — Mr.  Rinonye  and  Mr.  Kubo,  4ft.  6in. 

Putting  Shot  (14>^lbs.)— Lst.  Mr.  Moruma,32  ft.  lOin. 

220  yards — 1st.  Mr.  Matsubara,  27secj. 

Long  Jump^ — 1st.  Mr.  Tagamiya,  15ft.  lOins. 

Throwing  Hammer— Lst.  Mr.  Takeda,  92ft.  llins. 

440  Yards— 1st.  Mr.  Rinonye,  (20ft.  start)  59.6secs. 

880  Yards — 1st.  Mr.  Nanita,  2mins.  26.8secs. 

Tliere  were  other  events  of  less  importance,  and  at  the  close 
the  prizes  were  graciously  presented  by  Princess  Arisugawa 
Takeliito. 

A  great  many  columns  are  devoted  to  horse-racing,  and 
four  cricket  matches  are  recorded,  played  by  English  residents. 

*  * 

Tlie  impressions  of  Toronto  formed  by  Annie  S.  Swan,  the 
popular  Scottish  authoress,  during  her  recent  visit,  are  emin- 
ently favourable.  In  an  article  .in  the  Christian  Leader, 
dealing  with  her  tour  and  touching  topics  not  unfamiliar  to 
the  columns  of  The  Varsity,  she  .says  : 

"  The  University  itself,  which  is  a  power  in  the  land,"  stands 
in  its  own  beautiful  grounds,  which  are  open  to  the  public.  It 
is  surrounded  by  venerable  trees,  which  make  a  fine  relief  for 
its  grey  towers  and  turrets.  '  The  sweet  girl-graduate'  abounds 
in  Toronto.  There  were  three  in  the  iiouse  in  which  I  was 
staying  ;  and  a  more  charming  trio  it  would  be  difiicult  to  find. 

"  The  Canadian  girl  is  an  interesting  study.  Bright,  quick, 
clever,  self-reliant,  and  yet  wholly  womanly.  She  filled  me 
with  admiration.  She  can  discuss  the  latest  phase  of  philoso- 
phy or  science,  or  write  a  pungent  criticism  on  '  Robert 
Elsmere '  just  as  easily  as  she  can  bake  •  her  bread  or 
raise  her  pie-crust.  All  her  faculties  are  developed ;  her 
intellect  and  her  heart  are  in  the  right  place,  and  antagon- 
istic (?)  to  each  other.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  conversation  of  the  educated  women  of  this 
country  is  on  a  higher  plane  than  in  Scotland.  Gossip  is 
tabooed,  and  the  servant  question  never  comes  up ;  and  there 
is  a  singular  broadmindedness  and  charity  in  judging  others, 
which  lias  been  like  a  draught  of  mountain  air  to  me.  The 
'  higher  education '  will  make  better  wives  and  mothers,  and 
nobler  women,  because  it  broadens  the  mind,  widens  the  sym- 
patiiies  and  gives  to  the  soul  larger  views  of  life." 

* 

It  may  interest  our  readers  to  know  that  "  Annie  S.  Swan  " 
is  the  pen-name  of  a  lady  whose  deep  interest  in  matters  edu- 
cational everywhere  is  no  doubt  due  to  her  intimate  knowledge 
of,  and  close  connection  with,  collegiate  life  in  Edinburgh. 
Her  testimony  is  valuable,  and  is  all  tiiat  is  required  to  com- 
plete the  vindication  of  the  Canadian  college  girl. 

*  * 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  poem  "  Dry  burgh  Abbey," 
published  in  The  Varsity  last  year,  is  the  work  of  Chai-les 
Swaiii.  The  poem  is  to  be  found  in  the  "Fireside  Encyclo- 
paedia of  Poetry,"  the  editor  of  which  is  Charles  Henry  T. 
Coates. 

♦ 

*  * 

The  "  Masque  of  Minstrels,"  by  the  Lockhart  Brothers,  has 
readied  Toronto,  and  is  for  sale  by  Williamson  ct  Co.  A 
review  of  the  work  appeared  in  the  Empire  a  niontJi  ago. 

* 

*  •it- 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  has  completed  a  long  paper  on 

Canada,  which  will  appear  in  full  in  Harper  s  for  March. 

*  * 

T.  J.  W.  Burgess,  M.B.,  '70,  has  recently  published  in  pam- 
phlet form  his  interesting  and  useful  paper  on  "  How  to  study 
Botany,"  read  before  the  Hamilton  Scientific  and  Literary 
Society. 
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All  reports  from  Societies  must  reach  us  by  noon  on  Thursday 
to  insure  insertion. 


LECTURES  IN  LAW. 

In  connection  with  the  Law  Faculty  of  the  University, 
courses  of  lectures  on  the  various  sub-divisions  of  Legal 
Science  by  prominent  members  of  the  Ontario  Bar  has  been 
inaugurated.  The  following  is  the  list  of  lectures  as  at  present 
arranged.  The  dates  on  which  their  delivery  will  occur  have 
not  been  definitely  arranged  further  than  is  indicated,  but 
The  Varsity  will  endeavour  to  give  full  and  complete  infor- 
mation on  this  subject  as  soon  as  it  is  obtainable. 

Constitutional  and  International  Law,  Jan.  7  and  following 
days  at  3  p.m. — Mr.  Mills. 

Commercial  and  ^Maritime  Law,  Jan.  15,  17,  21,  at  9  a.m. 
— Mr.  Lash. 

Civil  Rights— Mr.  McCarthy. 

Criminal  Jurisprudence — Mr.  B.  B.  Osier. 

Comparative  Jurisprudence  of  Ontario  and  Quebec — Mr. 
McLaren. 

Ethics  of  the  Law— Mr.  S.  H.  Blake, 
Equity  Jurisprudence — Mr.  Moss. 
Constitutional  Law — Mr.  Blake. 


THE.  ENGINEERING  SOCIETY. 

The  Engineering  Society  held  a  meeting  in  the  large  draught- 
ing room  in  the  School  of  Practical  Science  yesterday  afternoon, 
the  President  occupying  the  chair.  After  the  usual  business 
had  been  completed,  Professor  Galbraith  opened  the  discus- 
sion on  "  Power."  He  treated  of  power  obtained  by  chemical 
combination,  by  action  of  gravity  and  direct  action  of  heat, 
and  the  different  methods  employed  for  storing  such  power ; 
prime  motors,  electrical  storage,  waste  and  lelative  cost  of 
power.  Turbines  and  the  most  recent  iinpro\  ements  in  wind- 
mills were  touched  on.  The  prime  origin  of  power,  hydraulic 
machinery  used  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  the  different  equivalents 
of  horse  power  were  discussed  at  some  length.  It  was  moved 
and  carried,  that  the  librarian  be  instructed  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  Rankin's  Civil  Engineering  for  the  society's  lil)i'ary.  The 
meeting  then  adjourned  till  the  29th  instant. 


MODERN  LANGUAGE  CLUB. 

The  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Club  on  Monday 
last  was  one  of  the  roost  interesting  held  this  year.  The  sub- 
ject chosen  was  "Thackeray,"  and  was  first  dealt  with  by  Miss 
Lawson  in  a  capital  essay  which  reviewed  the  author's  life 
briefly  and  then  went  on  to  criticise  several  of  his  works. 
Mr.  James  McNicholl  followed  with  an  essay  on  the  "  Four 
Georges,"  which  also  proved  very  interesting,  being  inter- 
spei*sed  with  well-chosen  extracts  from  the  work  discussed. 
Misses  Robson  and  Clayton  then  gave  a  piano  duet,  and  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  of  the  evening  in  which  Messrs.  Squaii", 
Fraser  and  Chamberlain,  witii  others,  took  part  closed  the  pro- 
ceedings. On  the  whole,  the  meeting  was  \ery  enjoyable  and 
augured  well  for  the  success  of  the  Club  this  year. 

The  President  announced  that  the  trustees  had  agreed  to 
pay  tl»e  Society's  rent-bill  for  the  year,  a  statement  which 
was  received  with  Vjecoming  applause. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  University  College  Natural 
Science  Association  was  held  in  the  School  of  Practical 
Science  on  Thursday  evening,  Jan.  17th,  1889,  at  4  p.m. 
Prof.  Pike  delivered  a  lecture  to  a  large  audience.  The  lecture 
was  illustrated  by  Crookes'  radiant  matter  tubes,  and  some  of 
the  Professor's  own  blowing.  The  lecture  was  exceedingly 
interesting,  and  the  illustrations  intensely  beautiful,  setting 
forth  some  of  the  marvels  of  Chemistry,  which  are  most 
astonishing,  or  as  the  Prof,  terms  it,  "  bordering  on  fairy 
land."  The  whole  was  highly  appreciated,  as  was  evinced  by 
the  hearty  vote  of  thanks  tendered  to  the  Prof,  at  the  close. 


Copies  of  the  engraving  of  the  College  entrance  which 
appeared  on  the  first  page  of  the  Christmas  number  of  The 


Varsity  have  been  struck  ofi',  and  may  be  procured  at  No.  4 
King  St.  E.,  or  from  the  Janitor. 


To  the  Editors  of  The  Varsity  : 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  kindly  insert  the  following  in  your 
columns : — 

The  Frederick  Wyld  Prize,  of  the  value  of  $25,  for  English 
composition.  Open  to  all  students  of  the  3rd  and  4th  years 
in  actual  attendance  on  lectures.    Subjects: — 

1.  The  Intellectual  and  Moral  Influence  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

2.  Florence,  the  Mediteval  Athens. 

3.  The  Lyrical  and  the  Romantic  Drama — Sophocles,  Shake- 
speare. 

Candidates  may  select  any  of  the  three  subjects  named.  The 
essay,  with  pseudonym,  and  envelope  enclosing  name  of 
author,  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Registrar  not  later  tiian  Sept.  12th, 
1889. 

The  Examiners  are  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  LL.D.,  Rev.  G.  M. 
Wrong,  B.A.,  and  D.  R.  Keys,  B.A. 

I  am,  Sirs,  yours  truly, 

H.  H.  Langton, 

Registrar. 


CLASS  organization. 

The  vacation  has  not  destroyed  the  interest  of  the  students 
in  the  idea  of  Class  Organization.  Notices  of  meetings  of  the 
Provisional  Committees  of  the  First  and  Second  Years  adorned 
the  notice  board  during  the  past  week.  The  former  met  yes- 
terday ;  the  lattei-  is  to  meet  on  Wednesday  next. 


Tlie  Political  Science  Club  met  yesterday  afternoon  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall,  Mr.  Houston  in  the  chair.  A  carefully 
prepared  paper  on  "  Federation  from  a  Canadian  Standpoint  " 
was  read  by  Mr.  Cooke.  An  interesting  discussion  followed, 
in  which  Messrs.  McNicol,  Smith  and  Fasquin  took  part. 


The  College  Baseball  Club  had  the  usual  annual  photograph 
taken  some  time  ago,  and  a  copy  of  the  picture  now  adorns 
Mr.  Dixon's  window  on  Yonge  St. 


THE  CONVERSAZIONE. 

By  vote  of  tiie  Literary  Society,  it  has  been  decided  to  hold 
the  Annual  Conversazione  on  Friday,  February  15th.  The 
Committee,  as  named  at  the  Society's  last  regular  meeting, 
is  as  follows  : 

Graduates— W.  Barwick,  T.  C.  Milligan,  F.  H.  Syke.«,  M.A., 

G.  Acheson,  M.A.,  M.B.,  T.  C.  Robinette,  J.  A.  Ferguson,  A. 

H.  Young,  G.  Waldron,  M.  S.  Mercer,  J.  E.  Jones,  A.  F. 
Chamberlain,  J.  J.  Mackenzie. 

Fourth  Year  — G.  A.  H.  Fi'aser,  R.  J.  Gibson,  A.  Smith, 
J.  H.  Senkler,  E.  G.  Rykert,  F.  R.  McNamara,  J.  H.  Rodd, 
F.  C.  Snider,  J.  S.  Johnston,  W.  H.  B.  Spotton,  G.  C.  Biggar, 
J.  W.  Henderson,  R.  R.  Bensle.y,  S  H.  McKay,  B.  Kil- 
bourne,  H.  S.  Robertson,  C.  H.  P.  Owen,  J.  Gill,  J.  McCallum, 

D.  Hull. 

Third  Year — A.  T.  Thompson,  R  J.  Bonner,  J.  Brebner, 
J.  A.  McKay,  G.  F.  Potei'son,  G.  B.  McClean,  (i.  A.  Wilson, 
A.  E.  Segsworth,  —  Ritchie,  J.  McCrae,  R.  S.  Hamilton,  I. 

E.  Hart,  A.  T.  De  Lury,  T.  H.  Whitelaw,  J.  E.  Burgess,  H. 
R.  Moore,  A.  W.  Campbell,  H.  E.  T.  Haultain,  —  Shillington. 

Second  Year — I.  J.  Armour,  C.  A.  Stuart,  A.  M.  Stewart, 
J.  W.  Scane,  H.  C.  Pope,  M.  Currie,  W.  J.  Moran,  W. 
Hardie,  J.  McNichol,  U.  M.  Wilson,  G.  H.  Fairclough,  J.  C. 
Breckenridge,  A.  W.  McMurchy,  A.  Boultbee,  J.  Donald,  T. 
D.  Dockray,  —  Buck,  —  Peterson,  G.  T.  Graham,  A.  T. 
Kirkpatrick. 

First  Year — G.  A.  Badge  row,  W.  H.  Bunting,  J.  Cars- 
well,  W.  H.  McClive,  F.  A.  Hanney,  W.  J.  Logie,  J.  A. 
McClean,  F.  A.  Magee,  G.  L.  Tucker,  C.  H.  Hutchins,  J.  H. 
Tennant,  H.  R.  Wales,  F.  A.  Kearns,  C.  J.  R.  Bethune,  W. 
J.  Addison,  F.  W.  Shipley,  W.  W.  Parks,  A.  E.  McLaughlin, 
W.  L.  Coult-hard,  F.  E.  Corbett. 

To  these  must,  of  course,  be  added  the  members  of  tha 
Society's  General  Committee,  who  are  ex-ojficio  members  of 
the  Conversazione  Committee. 
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At  the  meeting  on  Wednesday  of  tlie  general  committee  on 
Conversazione  the  following  sub-committees  were  struck  : — 
Invitation,  E.  Rykert  and  R.  Palmer,  conveners  ;  music,  R.  J. 
Gibson,  convener  ;  lighting,  heating  and  seating,  H.  B.  Fraser, 
convener ;  decoration,  J.  H.  Rodd,  convener  ;  reception,  J.  H. 
Senkler,  convener  ;  printing,  C.  A.  Chant,  convenei' ;  finance, 
R.  E.  Heggie,  convener  ;  refreshments,  J.  S.  J ohnston,  convener. 
The  representatives  of  the  Engineering  and  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Societies,  and  of  the  Natural  Science  Association 
were  left  to  choose  their  own  conveners.  All  sub-committees 
were  requested  to  meet  and  prepare  their  estimates  for  sub- 
mission to  the  general  committee  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  on 
Tuesday  next  at  four  o'clock  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall. 


The  first  Y.  M.  C.  A.  meeting  for  the  term  was  held  on 
Thursday  last,  under  the  leadership  of  John  Munro,  '89,  and 
F.  W.  Laing,  '90.  The  subject  for  the  afternoon  was  the 
Deceitfulness  of  Sin,  founded  on  Hebrews  3  :  1?). 

Rev.  D.  J.  Macdonnell,  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  addressed 
the  Association  this  week,  taking  as  his  subject  "  The  soul's 
prosperity  the  measure  or  limit  of  temporal  prosperity,"  as  set 
forth  in  John  .3  :  2 — "  Beloved,  I  wish  in  all  things  that  thou 
mayest  prosper  and  be  in  health,  even  as  thy  soul  prospereth.'; 

Next  week  the  leaders  will  be  R.  J.  Gibson  and  J.  W. 
Scane,  and  the  subject  "The  Kingdom  of  God  " — Matt.  G  :  10. 

On  Saturday  evening  (to  niglit)  the  presidents  of  the  Medical 
Students'  Association,  and  the  University  College  Association 
are  "  At  Home  "  to  members  and  their  friends.  Rev.  E.  A. 
Stafford  will  deliver  a  short  address,  and  Dr.  Gilbert  Gordon 
will  give  an  account  of  Professor  Drummond's  work  in  Edin- 
burgh.   The  Minister  of  Education  is  expected  to  preside. 

H.  B.  Fraser  and  G.  B.  McClean  visit  the  Guelph  .Agricul- 
tural College  on  Sunday,  February  3rd,  as  a  deputation  from 
the  University  College  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
A  deputation  will  likely  visit  Woodstock  College  also. 

The  General  Secretary  has  been  appointed  to  read  a  paper 
at  the  provincial  convention  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  to  be  held  in  Ottawa  from  January  31st  to  Feb- 
ruary 3rd.    Other  delegates  will  also  represent  the  Association. 

Word  has  been  received  from  Messrs.  Gale  and  Harkness,  to 
whom  the  Association  said  good-bye  in  October  last.  They  were 
at  the  time  o£  writing  at  Yokohama  and  expected  to  start  in  less 
than  a  week  for  Seoul,  Korea,  where  they,  doubtless,  now  are. 
W.  V.  Wright,  '87,  entertained  them  in  Tokyo,  where  he  is 
doing  mission  work  under  the  Society  of  Friends. 

News  has  been  received  from  Montreal  that  two  graduates 
of  McGill  go  to  the  foreign  mission  work  shortly,  one 
being  sent  by  Crescent  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  the  others 
by  a  private  gentleman. 

On  the  Y.  M.C.  A.  programme  it  is  announced  thattlie  A  so- 
ciation's  building  is  open  every  Saturday  evening  till  ten 
o'clock.  Music,  chess,  checkers  and  conversation  make  tlie 
time  pass  ({uickly  in  the  cosy  parlour.  On  Sunday  afternoon, 
too,  the  building  is  open  to  those  who  want  to  read  or  have 
some  music. 


PERSONAL. 

The  Varsity  extends  its  congratulations  to  Mr.  G.  D. 
Wilson,  B.A.,  '87,  the  announcement  of  whose  marriage 
recently  appeared  in  the  city  dailies. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Chamberlain,  B.A.,  Lecture^  in  Modern  Lan- 
guages, has  been  distinguishing  himself  by  his  re-earches  in 
Indian  Languages.  He  has  during  the  past  four  weeks  read 
a  number  of  papers  before  the  Canadian  Institute  Philological 
Section  on  this  and  other  subjects.  Perhaps  the  best  of  his 
contributions  to  this  Section  was  an  able  paper  on  "  The 
Origin  of  Grammatical  Gender," 

Mr.  D.  R.  Keys,  B.A.,  has  been  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Section,  in  place  of  Dr.  McCurdy,  who  lately  resigned. 


GENERAL  COLLEGE  NOTES. 

Harvard  University  has  graduated  three  presidents,  two 
vice-presidents,  eighteen  cabinet  officers,  three  speakers  of  the 
House  of  Repi-esentatives^  and  four  supreme  judges. — Ex. 


The  chair  of  English  Literature  and  Belles-Lettres  at  Notre 
Dame  University  is  now  filled  by  Maurice  F.  Egan,  the  popu- 
lar writer  formerly  connected  with  the  New  York  Freeman's 
Journal. 


The  description  in  a  Glasgow  paper  of  a  recent  row  in  Edin- 
burgh suggests  a  striking  parallel  to  the  Toronto  I'eader.  The 
medical  students  of  Edinburgh  gathered  m.  a  body  to  serenade 
an  "Indian  Medicine  Man"  called  Sequah,  and  to  "demon- 
strate," as  the  Glasgow  Mail  puts  it,  their  sturdy  aversion  to  his 
methods  and  his  medicine  and  possibly  to  Sequah  himself.  The 
demonstration  became  somewhat  boisterous  and  resulted  in  some 
damage  to  several  students. '  A  "  town  and  gown  "  row  began 
and  serious  trouble  was  averted  only  by  the  prompt  action  of 
the  police. 


An  undei'graduate  o'f  Oxford  was  recently  "  rusticated  "  for 
being  too  funny.  He  indulged  in  a  few  sarcastic  threats  and 
funny  hits  at  certain  members  of  the  Faculty,  "  Dons  and 
other  passing  events,"  as  he  calls  them,  for  which  ofl'ence  he 
has  been  summoned  before  the  college  authorities  and  dismissed, 
in  spite  of  a  petition  signed  by  200  of  his  colleagues,  pleading 
that  he  be  forgiven.  The  local  magazine  in  which  the  offense 
appeared  is  enjoying  quite  a  good  deal  of  notoriety.  This 
custom  of  writing  parodies  and  making  good-natured  hits  at 
both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  has  existed  for  many  years,  but 
this  is  the  first  instance  where  a  student  has  been  sent  away 
for  so  doing.  Perhaps  they  were  excused  for  the  sake  of  the 
exquisite  humour  which  appeared  in  such  parodies  as  that  of 
Bret  Harte's  "  Heathen  Chinee."  The  Cambridge  version 
of  the  story  was  entitled,  "  The  Heathen  Passee,"  and  told 
how  suspicion  attached  to  an  undergraduate,  during  an  exam- 
ination, for  finishing  oft"  his  paper  too  soon — a  suspicion  only 
too  well  justified,  because  "  Engraved  on  his  cuffs  Were  the 
Furies  and  Fates,  and  a  delicate  map  Of  the  Dorian  States ; 
And  they  found  in  his  palms —which  were  hollow — What  is 
frequent  in  palms — that  is,  dates." — The  AthewKum. 
add  liteaary  note>. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Varsity  is  condmted  by  undergraduates  of  the 
U niversity  of  Toronto,  and  is  published,  every  Saturday 
of  the  academic  year.  It  aims  at  being  the  exponent  of 
the  views  of  the  University  public,  and  will  always  seek 
the  higJiest  liitercKt.s  of  tlie  University.  The  Literary 
Department  will,  as  fieretofore,  be  a,  main  feature.  The 
news  columns  arr  full  and,  accurate,  containing  reports 
of  all  meetings  of  i.iifcre.st  to  its  read^ers. 
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RONDEAU. 

When  hearts  were  trumps,  ah  !  then  the  game  went  well, 

The  god  of  chance  inwove  his  witching  spell, 

With  dexterous  hand  she  dealt  the  cards  to  me 
And  in  her  blue  brigiit  eyes  I  seemed  to  see 

The  faint  tirst  ray  of  triumph  rise  and  dwell. 

Twere  easy  task  the  issue  to  foretell  : 
Her  silver  speech  came  like  a  fairy  bell 
That  rang  out  gentle  tones  of  victory 
When  hearts  were  frumps. 

She  won  the  game  ;  my  hopes  forever  fell, 
Her  lightsome  laughter  was  love's  cruel  knell. 
Tliat  I  had  lost  my  heart  it  seemed  that  she 
Saw  not  nor  cared  :  love's  fetters  left  iier  free, 
But  bound  me  in  a  fate  time  cannot  (juell. 
When  hearts  were  trumps. 

GwYN  Araun. 

FROM  MY  BOARDING-HOUSE  WINDOW. 
II. 

On  the  first  afternoon  after  my  return  to  town  in  the  fall — I 
returned  late  in  October,  for  I  had  been  away  taking  a  fort- 
night's duck-shooting — I  sat  for  a  long  time  in  my  favourite 
position  at  the  window,  puffing  idly  at  my  pipe,  and  thinking 
over  the  past  year  with  all  its  disillusions  and  changes  of  pur- 
pose. I  recalled  how  I  had  come  up,  just  a  year  ago,  firm  in 
the  belief  that  everything  was  to  be  learned  from  books,  and 
that  I  would  find  at  the  University  many  kindred  souls,  tired 
with  the  same  amV)ition  for  knowledge  and  tlie  same  deter- 
niination  to  acquire  it  by  honest  hard  labour,  and  then  the 
sickening  doubt  and  despair  when  I  found  that  the  majority 
of  my  fellow-students  regarded  this  work  as  something  trivial, 
but  irksome,  to  be  got  up  and  forgotten  again  as  quickly  as 
possible.  How  soon  I  had  succumbed  and  learned  to  take 
the  same  view  !  Why  had  I  let  the  work,  for  which  I  had 
been  so  eager,  lag  on  and  accumulate  till  a  hasty  and  un- 
wholesome skimming  was  all  that  was  possible,  and  why  was 
it  that  I  had  so  calmly  accepted  the  news  of  the  fact,  which 
I  had  never  intended  should  come  to  pass,  that  I  had  only 
obtained  low  second-class  honours  ? 

Lazily  I  drifted  on.  Detached  scenes  of  my  last  year's  life 
began  to  float  through  my  brain.  I  recalled  vividly  the  night 
I  made  my  first  speech  in  the  Literary  Society.  The  benches 
of  whispering,  smiling  students,  the  stamping  when  I  rose  to 
speak,  the  way  my  mouth  dried  up  so  that  I  could  hardly 
articulate,  my  confusion  when  some  heartless  sophomore 
called  out :  "  Take  a  drink,  Freshie.  It's  only  water,  it  won't 
hurt  you." 

These  images  pass  away  and  I  am  in  the  "  Gods  "  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  singing  and  shouting  with  my  fellow-stu- 
dents, wiien  I  am  suddenly  seized  by  the  collar,  and  before  I 


realize  what  is  happening,  the  constable  has  hustled  me  out 
into  the  corridors  and  left  me  to  find  my  own  way  down  to  the 
street. 

Again  the  scene  changes,  and  I  am  in  a  room  with  a  noisy  assem- 
blage of  fellow  undergraduates.  Beer  bottles,  whiskey  bottles, 
glasses  full  and  empty,  litter  the  table.  A  dense  cloud  of  to- 
bacco-smoke envelops  everything  and,  together  with  the  up- 
roarious din,  lends  an  air  of  confused  unreality  to  the  scene. 
Clinking  of  glasses,  boisterous  laughter,  much  talking  mingled 
with  oaths,  no  listeners.  As  I  sit  half-dazed,  I  hear  some 
one  call  my  name,  a  loud  acclaim  follows,  and  then  a  partial 
silence.  The  man  next  me  motions  me  to  rise,  someone  thrusts  a 
glass  of  beer  into  my  hand,  and  I  find  myself  stammering 
forth  some  almost  unintelligible  words  about  the  honour  I  feel 
it  to  be  admitted  to  such  company,  and  that  though  I  have 
hitherto  never  tasted  a  drop  of  liquor,  I  intend  to  begin  now  ; 
then  I*  raise  my  first  glass  of  beer  to  my  lips.  Though  it 
seems  very  bitter  to  my  unaccustomed  palate,  I  gulp  down 
the  whole  of  it  without  wincing,  and  sit  down  amidst  tremen- 
dous stamping  and  clapping.  My  tumbler  is  immediately  re- 
plenished, and  somehow  I  am  very  soon  induced  to  empty  it. 

Some  one  across  the  room,  whom  in  my  dizzy  and  stupefied 
condition  I  do  not  quite  recognize,  beckons  me  to  drink 
with  him,  and  I  am  just  raising  my  third  glass  to  my  lips, 
when  suddenly,  through  all  the  tobacco  and  liquor  fumes,  rises 
the  form  of  Miss  Erie.  She  stands  there  distinct  a  moment, 
unconscious  of  tlie  surroundings,  with  a  smile  on  her  lips,  her 
eyes  fixed  on  my  face,  and  her  golden  hair  glinting  as  if  in  the 
sunlight,  then  slowly  the  vision  fades  away — and  I  am  back 
again  with  the  revellers.  I  put  down  my  glass  scarcely  tasted, 
and  mutter  a  curse  on  the  fellow  at  the  piano  who  is  begin- 
ning a  ribald  song.  But  the  merry-making  continues,  and  I 
take  many  more  drinks  before  I  stagger  forth  into  the  open 
air  and  reel  home.  That  night  I  pass  in  a  half-conscious 
doze,  my  bed  seems  to  rock  like  a  boat  at  sea,  and  I  wake  late 
in  the  morning  with  a  splitting  headache  and  a  throat  as 
parched  as  the  sands  of  Sahara.  I  crawl  out  of  bed  and  over 
to  my  washstand  to  get  a  drink  from  my  water-pitcher. 

Here  my  day-dream  was  interrupted  by  the  opening  of  the 
door  of  the  red  house  opposite.  "That  inevitable  fellow"  appeared 
on  the  threshold,  accompanied  by  Miss  Erie,  who  leaned  for 
some  time  time  against  the  side  of  the  door  and  finally  bade 
him  good-bye  in  a  manner  that  gave  me  quite  a  start.  As  I 
watched  his  figure  disappearing  down  the  street,  I  reviewed 
all  the  past  occasions  on  which  I  had  seen  them  together,  and 
was  forced  into  the  belief  that  they  must  be  engaged.  This 
belief  was  greatly  strengthened  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  by 
the  fact  that  his  visits  were  much  more  frequent  than  before 
the  vacation.  He  used  to  come,  I  think,  nearly  every  second 
day  And  pretty  often  in  the  evening.  So  here  I  was,  brought 
face  to  face  with  my  own  feelings  towards  Miss  Erie.  It  had 
been  all  very  well  last  year  to  drift  along  in  a  dreamy  way, 
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worshipping  romantically  at  a  dibtance,  but  the  time  was 
past  for  that  kind  of  thing,  and  I  had  now  either  to  scliool 
myself  into  prosaically  regarding  Miss  Erie  as  a  lady  about 
whom  I  knew  nothing,  or  to  manage  somehow  to  get  an  intro- 
duction to  her,  and  embark  on  the  somewhat  desperate  enter- 
prise of  supplanting  her  present  admirer. 

I  was  still  brooding  over  this  question,  one  day  elaborating 
complicated  plans  for  becoming  acquainted  with  Miss  Erie, 
the  next  abandoning  them  all,  and  resolving  to  choose  the 
more  discreet  course  of  forgetting  my  fanciful  regard  for  her, 
when  what  was  my  surprise  one  morning  to  see  my  rival,  as  I 
theatrically  dubbed  him,  walking  along  the  corridors  of  the 
college  as  if  he  were  quite  at  home  there.  Upon  enquiring,  I 
learned  that  he  was  a  student  of  Modern  Languages  in  his 
third  year,  having  stayed  out  the  previous  year  on  account  of 
ill  health.  I  at  once  resolved  to  make  his  acquaintance,  and 
took  advantage  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Literary  Society 
to  get  a  mutual  friend  to  introduce  me  to  him,  and  a  very 
pleasant  fellow  he  seemed. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  Graham  (that  was  his  name)  and 
myself  to  become  great  friends.  Being  in  the  same  course,  vre 
had  a  common  interest  in  our  university  work,  and  besides  he 
was  exceedingly  well  versed  in  miscellaneous  literature  ;  in- 
deed, to  my  imagination,  familiar  with  very  few  authors  out- 
side of  Tennyson,  Scott  and  Dickens,  he  opened  a  whole 
world  of  literary  thought.  We  used  frequently  to  take  long 
walks  together,  and  I  would  listen  with  the  deepest  interest 
while  he  perhaps  skelched  the  last  book  he  had  been  reading, 
after  which  we  would  discuss  tiie  ideas  contained  or  criticize 
the  artistic  merit  of  the  work  with  all  conceivable  com- 
placency. Or  we  would  go  together  on  Sunday  evenings  to 
the  Lutheran  Church  or  to  the  little  French  Canadian  Chapel 
on  King  St.  to  practise  our  ear  in  pronunciation.  It  may 
be  imagined  that  in  the  unsettled  state  in  which  my  feelings 
towards  Miss  Erie  still  were,  I  frequently  tried  to  give  a  per- 
sonal bias  to  my  conversation  with  Graham,  but  though  he 
always  listened  with  attention  and  interest  when  I  spoke  of 
my  relations  and  friends  I  could  never  induce  him  to  volun 
teer  any  information  about  his  own.  Never  did  he  refer  even 
distantly  to  Miss  Erie,  and  only  once  he  mentioned  his 
parents,  and  that  was  when  he  invited  me  to  have  a  drink 
on  the  strength  of  his  father's  having  increased  his  allowance. 
He  never  invited  me  to  his  house,  and  for  some  time  re- 
fused to  accept  my  hospitality,  but  at  length  one  night  after 
church  I  persuaded  him  to  come  in  and  have  a  glass  of  ale. 
We  sat  till  well  on  towards  morning  smoking  and  drinking,  and 
when  he  was  leaving  I  said,  with  a  scarcely  suppressed  smile, 
that  I  hoped  he  would  drop  in  any  time  he  happened  to  be  in 
the  neighbourhood.  He  did  not  notice  anything  peculiar  in 
my  manner,  but  answered  quite  simply  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  frequently  visiting  the  house  across  the  way,  as  T 
very  probably  had  noticed,  and  that  he  would  be  most  happy 
to  call  and  smoke  with  me. 

This  speech  puzzled  me  strangely.  It  was  delivered  with 
such  unconscious  naturalness  that  it  made  me  almost  doubt 
the  evidence  of  the  events  of  the  past  year,  and  opened  up 
the  old  question  of  my  relations  with  Miss  Erie.  Perhaps 
Graham  was  merely  an  old  friend  of  hers,  and  if  so,  here  was 
the  problem  solved  at  once.  He  should  introduce  me,  I  would 
be  certain  of  his  support,  for  I  knew  lie  liked  me,  and  I  had 
nothing  to  do  but  go  in  and  win, — if  I  could.  But  then,  who 
ever  heard  of  a  man  visiting  a  woman  three  times  a  week  unless 
she  was  something  more  than  merely  an  old  friend.  And  be- 
sides, how  was  I  to  broach  the  subject  with  Graham  1  All  the 
next  day  I  wrestled  with  this  tormenting  doubt  and  in  the 
eveninf  was  no  nearer  its  solution.    After  tea  I  could  settle 


down  to  nothing,  but  went  for  a  long  walk  by  myself,  determined 
to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  ;  but  with  no  re.'  ult.  I  arrived  at  my 
house,  sure  only  of  one  thing,  that  I  felt  very  tired  and  lonely. 
I  sat  for  some  time  in  the  dark,  and  then  arose  to  pull  down 
the  window-blind  preparatory  to  lighting  my  lamp,  when  I  saw 
Graham  and  Miss  Erie  appear  on  the  steps  opposite.  I  stood 
watching  them  as  they  talked  together.  It  was  an  exquisite 
pleasure  to  watch  Miss  Ei-le  with  the  silver  moonlight  stream- 
ing over  her  golden  hair  and  her  lovely  face,  and  I  forgot  all 
my  recent  mental  struggles,  and  feasted  on  her  presence  with 
the  same  simple  delight  as  when  I  first  saw  her,  but  when  I 
saw  Graham  bend  over  and  kiss  her  good-night,  I  pulled  down 
the  blind  with  a  jerk,  and  started  forth  with  the  single  idea 
of  walking,  walking,  till  I  could  control  my  thoughts.  As  I 
became  more  calm,  I  realized  that  the  one  thing  I  had  to  do 
was  to  kill  my  dream  that  I  might  keep  my  friend. 

When  I  returned  to  my  room  and  to  bed,  I  had  decided  that 
I  would  speak  to  Graham,  congratulate  him  as  sincerely  as  I 
could,  and  I  had  sufficient  confidence  in  my  ability  to  conceal 
my  own  sentiments. 

Accordingly,  the  next  day  I  made  a  point  of  asking  him  to 
drop  in,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  comfortably  settled,  and  a 
fitting  opportunity  occun-ed,  I  began  : 

"  I  trust  you  won't  think  me  impertinent,  but  you  know, 
living  where  I  do,  I  could  not  help  noticing  your  frequent  visits 
to  Miss  Eile,  and,  indeed,  you  as  much  as  acknowledged  them 
to  me  your  elf.  I  think  it  only  friendly  to  congratulate  you. 
I'm  sure  she  seems  a  lovely  girl,  and  you  ought  to  be  the 
happiest  fellow  in  tlie  world." 

I  sat  watcliing  liim,  hoping  that  my  face  did  not  betray  any 
unusual  emotion.    He  looked  at  me  in  a  puzzled  way  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  gave  a  low  whistle,  and  said  thoughtfully  : 
"  So,  you  are  the  unknown   friend  who  sent  the  roses  to 
Miss  Erie  last  winter  " 

This  was  too  much.  After  all  my  efforts  at  self-control,  to 
be  taunted  thus  was  unbearable.  I  sprang  up,  crimson  with 
anger  and  confusion,  and  blurted  out : 

"  Well,  if  I  am  Miss  Erie's  unknown  friend,  I  suppose 
there's  no  particular  reason  why  you  should  be  the  only  per- 
son with  sufficient  good  taste  to  admire  her?" 

Then  I  walked  to  the  window  and  stood  with  my  back  to- 
wards him. 

After  a  pause  he  said  slowly  :  "  Oh,  there's  no  reason  in 
the  world,  old  fellow,  only  Miss  Erie,  as  you  call  her,  is  my 
cousin,  has  been  married  for  two  years  to  a  captain  in  Her 
Majesty's  navy,  and  I  go  to  the  house  three  times  a  week  to 
teach  her  German."  Then  he  whistled  again,  said,  with  a 
laugh,  "  We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of,  etc. ;  I  am 
going  home  to  bed.    Good-night,  old  man." 

I  did  not  look  round,  but  he  gave  my  liand  a  warm  squeeze, 
I  heard  his  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  the  street-door  banged, 
and  I  was  left  alone  gazing  forth  from  my  boarding-house 
window.  Henri. 


THE  BROOKLET. 

"  Thou  Brooklet,  clear  and  sparkling, 
Oh  whither  dost  thou  run  ? 
And  where  amid  the  mountains 
Hast  thou  thy  course  begun  ?  " 

"  Nay,  I  keep  flowing,  flowing, 
I  know  not  where  nor  why  ; 
The  rain  drops  sometimes  prattle, 
'  Thou  camest  from  the  blue  sky.' 

"  And  as  they  stroke  my  bosom, 
The  breezes  whisper  me, 
That  all  we  little  brooklets 
Shall  rest  in  one  wide  sea." 

J. 


AROUND  THE  CAMP-FIRE. 

"  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  woods  ? " 

As  many  another  Canadian  would  have  been,  I  was  fired 
with  indignation  at  the  mere  insinuation  that  I,  who  had  from 
earliest  days  wandered  through  the  maple  groves  and  tall  pines 
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of  central  Canada,  an  endless  source  of  anxiety  to  the  wortliy 
farmer,  whose  sap-buckets  I  and  my  scapegrace  companions 
emptied  in  the  spring,  and  whose  apple-trees  we  lightened  of 
their  tempting  fruit  in  the  autumn  ;  that  I,  who  had  spent  so 
many  Saturdays  with  an  old  shot  gun  waylaying,  but  seldom 
doing anygrievousbodilyharm to, tiietimorous  red  squirrel;  who 
knew  every  butternut  tree  for  miles  around  my  home,  hud 
never  been  in  the  woods  !  Why,  the  question  was  ridiculous 
on  the  face  of  it  !  When,  however,  I  was  informed  that  by 
"  the  woods "  was  meant  that  vast  extent  of  country  lying 
between  the  Ottawa  and  Hudson  Bay,  between  Lake  Superior 
and  Labrador,  my  indignation  rapidly  cooled,  and  I  had  sor- 
sowfuUy  to  confess  that  that  land  of  moose  and  grizzlies  had 
never  been  favoured  by  a  visit  from  me. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  did  rejoice  in  the  freedom,  the  wild- 
ness,  and,  alas,  the  sorrows  of  that  home  of  nature.  A  day's 
ride  from  North  Bay  on  Lake  Nipissing  left  us  where  no 
more  assistance  from  the  horses  was  available,  and  there  we 
spent  the  night.  We  roasted  a  couple  of  partridges  which  we 
had  shot  on  our  way,  and  on  them  made  a  scanty  meal.  The 
store-keeper  at  North  Bay  had  forgotten  to  put  our  ordered 
provisions  in  the  waggon.  Hunger,  however,  was  appeased, 
and  rolling  ourselves  in  our  blankets  we  stretched  ourselves 
on  our  bed  of  balsam  boughs.  My  first  night  in  the  woods  ! 
Had  I  been  a  poet,  in  fantastic  lay  I  might  have  woven  the 
beauties  of  that  scene,  as  the  camp-lire  shot  its  flickering  rays 
of  light  among  the  pines  and  balsams,  and  the  moon  danced  in 
and  out  amongst  the  swaying  tops  o'crhead  ;  but  sleep  cut 
short  my  poetic  wanderings,  and  next -day  a  "  pack  "  of  six  or 
seven  miles  completely  dispelled  the  frenzy.  To  any  who  are 
ignorant  of  what  "  packing  "  is,  I  may  simply  state  that  it  is 
a  sport  usually  relegated  to  mules,  but  by  means  of  a  broad 
strap  tying  a  bundle  and  p  issing  over  the  forehead  it  is,  in 
tlie  woods,  engaged  in  by  men.  This  is  one  of  the  sorrows  of 
the  woods.  Another  is  salt  pork.  The  former  is  enhanced 
by  the  necessity  of  climbing  over  fallen  trees  and  shoving 
through  brushwood  ;  the  latter  is  alleviated  by  beans,  di'ied 
apples,  and  dough-gods. 

The  main  object  of  our  expedition  was  the  survey  of  a  new 
townsiiip.  I  stoutly  maintained  that  I  had  joined  the  expe- 
dition for  fun.  The  other  members  disbelieved  me,  on  the 
ground  that  no  one  would  bury  himself  in  these  wilds,  wade 
througii  swamps,  "  pack  "  with  a  load  of  seventy-five  pou  ds 
over  all  but  insurmountable  difficulties,  get  half  eaten  by  sand 
flies  and  mosquitos,  and  enjoy  it.  I  did  not  enjoy  it  then,  but 
I  thought  it  was  lots  of  fun  before  I  started,  and  I  think  so 
now. 

Despite  our  many  ills  and  annoyances,  tliere  was  one  part 
of  every  day  when  every  man  in  camp  forgot  these  little  dis- 
turbances and  gave  himself  up  to  intellectual  and  a;sthetic 
pursuits.  The  form  which  this  pastime  took  was  the  regula- 
tion spinning  yarns  and  singing  songs  around  the  camp-fire,  kept 
continually  burning  by  the  cook.  When  supper  had  been  dis- 
posed of,  a  swarthy  group  would  gather  and  each  old  hunter 
would  vie  in  efforts  to  impress  liis  audience  with  his  superior 
powers  as  a  wild  beast  slayer.  B}-  common  consent,  Bill  Frost,  a 
bush-whacker  with  a  little  Indi.in  blood,  was  by  far  the  best  liar 
of  the  party,  but  his  laurels  were  feebly  striv.  n  for  by  another 
experienced  but  dignified  shantyman,  Dick  Graeme  by  name. 

"  Talk  about  yer  pigeon  shootin',''  said  Bill  one  evening  as 
he  lay  against  a  stump  in  proximity  to  the  lilazing  birch  logs 
of  the  camp-fire,  the  flare  disclosing  a  mischievous  twinkle  in 
his  little  V)lack  eyes, — "  Talk  about  yer  pigeon  shootin'  ;  but 
when  I  was  a  lad  up  at  Calonge  there  used  ter  be  a  field  of 
peas  of  ours  which  was  fairly  blue  with  pigeons  every  day. 
Well,  yer  see,  if  soraethin'  wjisn't  done  soon  therM  not  be  a 
pea  left  in  the  gol-darned  field.  So  one  day  I  got  a  old  army 
musket  and  jammed  a  couple  of  liandfuls  of  powdei'  inter  'er 
— that  gun  had  such  a  big  bore  that  that  wasn't  more'n  half- 
an-inch  in  tlie  breech  -  and  then  I  chucked  about  half-a-pound 
o'  shot  in  and  rammed  it  all  down  tight — y'  know  when  you 
ram  the  shot  hard  it  makes  'er  kick  like  blazes.  Well,  I 
crawled  up  to  the  fence,  one  o'  them  stump  fences,  don't  yer 
tnow — and  ]  eeked  through  the  roots.  Tlie  field  was  fairly 
blue  with  pigeons,  so  I  put  the  ole  gun  on  the  fence  to  take  a 
good  aim  and  shouted  shoo-oo.  Y' see  I  wanted  to  catcli  'em 
on  the  fly.  I  jest  seen  a  blue  cloud  rise  up  quick  and  let  bang. 
Well,  I  was  knocked  V);ick  'bout  ten  foot  but  wasn't  hurt  much, 
.so  I  1  icked  up  the  bag  I'd  brought  and  climbed  over  the  fence. 


I  seen  somethin'  fall,  but  of  course  didn't  know  how  many  I'd 
hit.  Well,  when  I  got  into  the  field  I  seen  some  pigeons'  feet, 
and,  d'  y'  know,  I  went  on  and  picked  up  a  bushel  and  a  half 
of  pigeons'  feet.  Y'  see  I'd  fired  jest  a  little  too  low  and  jest 
took  off  ther  feet." 

"  Sure's  ther(;'s  a  God'n  heaven.  Bill  Frost,  that's  a  lie," 
cried  Bob  Buike,  an  impulsive  little  Irishman. 

"  Blast  ye,  it's  true,  didn't  I  do  it  meself  ?  "  Bill  coolly  re- 
marked, as  he  leaned  forward  and  dished  out  a  basin  of  tea 
from  the  pail  beside  the  fire. 

The  tire  flickered,  its  lurid  rays  danced  on  the  expressive 
faces  of  the  gang,  the  Fieiiclmien's  wondering  eyes,  the  Irish- 
man's indignant,  turned-up  nose,  and  the  Scotchman's  impas-^ 
si\e  mouth.  Inci-eased  volumes  of  toVjacco  smoke  floated 
around  the  heads  of  all  and  vanished  in  the  dark  heights. 
Across  the  lake  wafted  the  weird  cry  of  the  moose  calling  for 
its  mate.   Bill  is  the  first  to  break  the  silence,  and  resumes  : 

"  I'll  tell  yer  another  thing  that  happened  to  me  one  day. 
As  I  was  comin'  home  from  shootin'  partridges  I  seen  a  fox 
rootin'  around  at  the  foot  of  an  ole  stump  for  mice.  I  seen  a 
tail  beliind  the  stump  and  knowed  there  must  be  another  fox 
there.  Well,  I  hadn't  a  bullet  left  and  hunted  through  all  my 
pockets  for  somethin' to  load  up  with.  I  tried  my  jack-knife 
but  it  wouldn't  go  down  the  l)arrel.  All  I  could  find  was  a 
chunk  of  spruce  chewin'  gum  in  my  vest  pocket.  This  jest 
fitted  the  l)ai  rel  and  I  lammed  'er  in  and  aimed  right  at  the 
fox  betwixt  the  eyes.  We'l,  d'  y'  know,  I  struck 'm,  and  the 
other  fox  h^'in'  frightened  jumped  out  and  the  two  foxes  struck 
ther  fjices,  and  d'  y'  know,  the  wax  had  melted  and  they  stuck 
together.    Then  I  jest  went  up  and  knocked  ther  brains  out." 

Here  and  there  amid  the  dark  foliage  of  the  back-ground 
the  white  top  of  a  tent  peeped  forth,  and  towards  these  two  or 
three  of  the  listeners  slowly  wended  their  ways,  first  casting  a 
dubious  glance  at  the  stolid  hero,  whose  easy  attitude,  as  he 
reclined  against  the  stump  and  resumed  his  pipe,  betokened 
utmost  lelf-complacency.  No  one  disputed  the  authenticity 
of  the  yarn,  but  Dick  Graeme  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and 
launched  forth.  Dick  once  had  been  a  school  master,  and 
prided  himself  on  his  knowledge  and  cultivated  tastes. 

"  As  I  was  going  out  one  bright  morning  to  look  at  my 
traps  I  was  admiring  the  fine  sky  when  my  practised  eye 
caught  sigiit  of  a  crane  away  up,  almost  out  of  sight.  For  the 
fun  of  it  I  took  a  shot  at  it  and  went  on  about  two  acres  to 
my  traps  and  was  returning  when  down  fell  a  crane  at  my 
feet.  I  was  so  astonished  I  could  hardly  speak,  but  I  knew  it 
was  the  one  I  had  shot  at  because  there  was  the  bullet  hole 
ri^ht  through  its  head.  You  may  know  it  was  pretty  high  up 
when  it  took  so  long  to  come  down." 

Dick  finished  up  with  a  side-long  glance  at  the  complaisant 
Bill,  and,  amid  the  plaudits  of  his  backers,  retired  with  the 
consciousness  of  having  successfully  upheld  his  own  honour 
and  demonstrated  his  own  superiority. 

Again  Bill's  hand  slowly  sought  his  pipe,  and  even  the 
wind's  low  whistling  among  the  trees  seemed  to  be  subdued  as 
the  veteran  slowly  resumed. 

"  That  shootin'  reminds  me  of  a  day  me  and  my  brother-in- 
law  was  out  huntin'  moose.  We  came  across  a  couple  of  moose 
tracks  when  we  had  given  up  and  shot  all  our  bullets  but  one 
at  partridges.  We  were  agoin'  to  get  one  moose  anyway  with 
that  bullet,  and  when  we  came  up  to  where  the  moose  was  we 
were  goin'  to  ivy  for  two.  Well,  my  brother-in-law  crept  away 
around  the  farthe  ,t  one  so  he  couldn't  get  his  wind.  The 
moose  was  two  bucks,  about  two  hundred  yards  apart.  Well, 
I  crept  betwixt  the  two  and  held  up  my  gun  right  opposite  my 
brother-in-law  so's  he'd  shoot  and  the  bullet  would  go  right 
thro'  the  buck  and  to  me.  He  waved  his  handkerchief  and 
then  I  knowed  he  was  goin'  to  shoot.  Well;  he  hit  the  buck 
right  behind  the  fore-shoulder,  and  it  came  right  through.  I 
was  holdin'  my  gun  up,  and  seein'  the  bullet  comin'  jest  gave 
it  a  little  cant  and  that  bullet  slid  down  my  barrel,  and  d'  y' 
know  I  turned  around  and  shot  the  other  buck." 

One  by  one  the  weary  group  got  up,  knocked  the  ashes  out 
of  their  pipes  and  slowly,  silently,  solemnly  faded  into  the 
forest.  Bill  lay  whiffing  his  pipe  for  a  few  minutes,  then  lazily 
stood  up,  turned  his  back  to  the  fire,  threw  back  his  head, 
gazed  long  and  steadily  with  one  eye  into  the  starry  vault. 
Then  he,  too,  slowly  vanished,  and  the  glowing  embers,  re- 
flected in  the  dark  waters  of  the  lake,  dimly  lighted  the  deserted 
scene.  G,  B.  McClban. 
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A  UNIVERSITY  COMMISSION. 

The  Varsity  has  been  continually  urging  upon  the  univer- 
sity authorities  of  this  province  the  appointment  of  a  Perma- 
nent University  Commission.  Thus  far,  without  success. 
But  we  are  not  dismayed  ;  being  convinced  of  the  utility  of, 
and  necessity  for,  such  an  organization.  What  lias  been 
suggested  is  a  Commission  to  be  formed  of  representatives  of 
each  of  the  different  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Ontario,  to 
bring  about  some  sort  of  uniformity  in  regard  to  the  general 
standards  for  matriculation,  and  degrees  in  Arts,  Medicine, 
Law,  Science,  and  Theology. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  much  positive  good  would  result 
from  the  formation  of  a  Commission  which  would  be  em- 
powered to  deal  with  such  questions.  Much  diversity  exists 
at  present,  much  jealousy,  and  much  needless  misconception. 
Each  college  seems  to  wish  to  work  upon  divergent,  instead 
of  upon  convergent  lines ;  and  other  and  less  exalted  rival- 
ries than  that  of  giving  the  highest  and  best  education  have 
unfortunately  crept  in.  A  great  deal  of  all  this  trouble  arises, 
we  believe,  more  from  misunderstanding  and  from  ignorance 
of  one  another's  methods,  than  from  any  other  cause.  Much 
of  it  could  be  removed  by  the  co-operation  of  university  men 
all  over  the  Province.  There  is  nothing  like  personal  inter- 
course to  do  away  with  misconception  and  jealousy. 

Besides,  there  are  questions  of  interest  in  the  educational 
world  which  intimately  aiFect  society  and  the  state,  and 
upon  which  tlie  proposed  Commission  could  throw  much  light. 
It  could  also  influence  public  opinion  by  the  weight  and  con- 
centrated force  of  its  counsels  and  judgment.  If  we  cannot 
have  a  corporate  and  an  actual  University  Federation,  we 
could  and  should  have  some  such  unity  in  feeling,  sentiment 
and  aim.  The  proposed  University  Commission  could  supply 
all  these  requisites  without  interfering  with  the  local  autonomy, 
or  with  the  freest  exercise  of  individual  policy  of  the  various 
colleges  forming  the  Commission. 

To  whom  will  belong  the  honour  of  moving  first  in  this 
much-to-be  desired  direction  ?  Without  the  slighted  desire  to 
appear  to  "  run  "  tilings  we  would  suggest  that  the  Provincial 
University  should  move  in  the  matter.  As  the  State  Insti- 
tution such  a  movement  miglit  very  properly  be  inaugurated 
under  her  auspices,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  other  colleges  would  follow  her  example. 


THE  NEW  PROVINCIAL  SECRETARY. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Gibson,  M.P.P.  for  Hamil- 
ton, to  the  position  of  Provincial  Secretary  for  Ontario  has 
caused  very  general  satisfaction.  Especially  among  Toronto 
University  men  is  this  satisfaction  felt,  since  the  new  member 
of  the  Cal)inet  is  a  graduate,  and  a  distinguished  one,  of  the 
Provincial  University.  The  Hon.  Lt. -Colonel  John  Morison 
Gibson,  M.A.,  L.L.B.,  M.P.P.,  is  a  Canadian,  and  was  born  in 
the  Township  of  Toronto,  County  of  Peel,  on  New  Year's  Day, 
1842,  and  is  consequently  47  years  of  age.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Central  School,  Hamilton,  under  Dr.  J.  H.  Sangster, 
and  was  head  boy  of  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town  when 
he  finished  his  school  days.   He  matriculated  in  the  University 


of  Toronto  in  1859  and  pursued  the  regular  undergraduate 
course  of  four  years,  winning  prizes  and  scholarships  every 
year.  In  1860  he  was  1st  year  prizeman  in  Oriental  Lan- 
guages, and  carried  off  the  English  Essay  prize  ;  in  1861,  he 
was  3rd  year  prizeman  in  Metaphysics  and  Ethics,  History,  the 
French,  German  and  Italian  group,  and  won  the  Literary 
Society's  prize  for  Public  Speaking  ;  in  1862,  he  carried  off  the 
prizes  in  Metaphysics  and  Ethics,  History,  English,  the  French, 
German,  Italian  and  Spanish  group,  and  Oriental  Languages  ; 
in  1863  he  graduated,  taking  the  Prince  of  Wales'  prize,  at 
that  time  bestowed  on  the  most  distinguished  graduate  of  the 
year.  In  addition  to  this  he  carried  off'  the  Silver  Medal  in 
Classics  and  in  Modern  Languages  at  graduation.  In  1869 
Mr.  Gil)Son  graduated  in  the  Faculty  of  Law,  receiving  also 
the  Gold  Medal  in  that  department.  During  his  undergradu- 
ate career,  Mr.  Gibson  took  an  interest  in  University  local 
politics,  and  filled  several  of  the  most  important  offices  in  the 
Literary  Society. 

In  military  affair.=,  Col.  Gibson  has  taken  a  prominent  part. 
During  the  Trent  excitement  in  1861  he  enrolled  himself  in 
"  K "  Company  with  many  of  the  professors  and  students. 
After  leaving  the  University  he  joined  the  13th  Battalion,  of 
Hamilton,  and  rose  from  the  ranks  to  the  command  of  the  regi 
ment,  which  he  now  holds.  He  was  present  at  Ridgeway  in 
1866.  As  a  rifleman.  Col.  (libson  has  always  taken  a  high 
place.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Wimbledon  team 
in  the  years  1874,  1875,  1879,  and  in  1881  commanded  the 
team,  winning  the  Prince  of  .Wales'  prize  of  £100  and  badge. 
Col.  Gibson  is  a  member  of  the  Councils  of  the  Dominion  and 
the  Ontario  Rifle  Associations,  and  is  President  of  the  Victoria 
Rifle  Club,  of  TIamilton. 

In  educational  affairs  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gibson  has  always  taken 
a  great  interest.  For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Hamilton  Board  of  Education,  being  its  chairman  for  two 
years.  At  the  first  election  of  members  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Provincial  University,  under  the  Act  re-constituting  the 
Senate,  he  was  honoured  by  his  fellow-graduates  by  being  one 
of  the  first  Senators  selected.  He  has  continued  a  member  of 
that  body  ever  since,  having  been  subsequently  re-elected  in 
1878,  1883,  and  1888.  He  was  examiner  in  the  Faculty  of 
Law  in  1872  and  1873. 

In  Politics  the  new  Provincial  Secretary  is  a  Liberal.  He 
has  represented  the  City  of  Hamilton  continuously  since  the 
year  1879.  Upon  the  retirement  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Crooks  as 
Minister  of  Education,  Mr.  Gibson  was  freely  mentioned  as  his 
most  fit  successor,  but  the  political  exigencies  of  the  time  pre- 
vented his  acceptance  of  the  portfolio.  In  1884  he  was 
appointed  to  the  important  chairmanship  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Private  Bills,  a  position  requiring  the  exercise  of 
much  tact  and  judgment,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  has 
acquitted  himself  admirably. 

In  private  life  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gibson  is  a  cultured  and  cour- 
teous gentleman,  affablo  and  approachable.  The  country  is  to 
be  congratula'ed  upon  his  appointment  to  a  Cabinet  office  ;  per 
haps  a  future  reari'angement  of  portfolios  will  place  Mr.  Gibson 
in  a  position  for  which  his  talents  and  training  specially  fit 
liim.  But  whatever  office  he  may  be  called  upon  to  occupy  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  he  will  acquit  himself,  we  are  sure, 
with  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  State.  The 
Varsity  congratulates  him  heartily  upon  his  appointment  and 
wishes  him  a  long  career  of  honour  and  usefulness. 


A  COLLEGE  COURT. 

In  a  paragraph  in  "  Round  the  Table "  last  year.  The 
Varsity  thus  expressed  itself  with  reference  to  the  Hazing 
Question  :  — 

"Moi-e  than  usual  interest  is  taken  in  the  present  discussion 
on  hazing  ;  the  undergraduates  who  are  in  revolt  against  the 
Mufti  do  not  content  themselves,  as  in  former  years,  with 
expressions  of  disapproval,  but  are  forming  a  defence  league. 
It  is  now  conceded  by  those  whom  the  authors  of  the  circular 
are  pleased  to  call  the  more  respectable  adherents  of  an  old 
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college  custom,  that  future  hazings,  supposing  them  to  take 
place  at  all,  must  be  quite  different  in  the  personnel  of  the 
tribunal,  in  the  character  of  the  proceedings,  and  in  the  re- 
puted object  of  the  ceremony.  University  College  is  in  the 
somewhat  singular  position  among  the  elder  colleges,  that  the 
student  body  liave  no  traditions  (except,  perhaps,  hazing,)  and 
no  authoritative  customs.  .  .  .  While  the  student  body  are 
in  council,  it  may  be  fruitful  for  them  to  consider  how  best  to 
excite  an  interest  in  college  life,  that  may  prove  a  source  of 
continual  strength  to  the  University,  besides  interspersing 
some  play  with  the  sober  exercises  of  the  class-room." 

In  accordance  with  the  views  thus  expressed,  we  further 
advocated  tlie  formation  of  a  regular  College  Court,  conducted 
openly  and  above  board,  and  having  a  jurisdiction,  by  com- 
mon consent  of  the  students,  over  the  doings  of  undergraduates 
in  their  student  capacity.  Such  a  Court,  we  thought  and  said, 
would  serve  as  a  compromise  between  extremists  of  l)oth 
parties,  and  would  go  far  towards  preserving  peace  and 
good-will  in  tlie  College.  We  much  regret  that  the  suggestion 
which  we  then  made  was  not  acted  upon.  We  may  be  per 
mitted  to  say  that  the  action  of  the  Non-Hazing  Union  in  this 
respect  was  laudably  inconsistent.  Some  of  its  more  active 
members  openly  offered  to  accept  such  a  compromise,  tliough 
it  should  clash  slightly  with  some  of  their  expressed  objections 
to  the  hazing  system  as  a  wliole. 

But  now  tliat  the  trouble  wliich  we  then  feared  has  actually 
occurred  ;  now  that  the  College  has  licen  disgraced  by  it  in 
the  eyes  of  tlie  outside,  public — what  shall  be  said  of  such  a  pro- 
posal ?  Briefly  this  :  that  it  now  rests  with  the  advocates  of 
hazing  to  do  one  of  two  things  :  first,  to  renounce  hazing  and 
all  its  works,  in  all  forms,  once  and  forever — and  there  are 
many  who  will  be  very  sorry  to  be  thus  in  at  the  death  of 
an  old  (almost  our  only)  college  custom — or,  secondly,  to  unite 
with  non-hazing  advocates  of  a  general  College  Court  in  the 
attempt  to  form  such  a  Court  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  secure 
the  withdrawal  of  the  opposition  at  present  offered  by  the 
Council. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  President's  authority,  we  may 
say  that  we  believe  this  matter  would  in  the  end  have  been 
well  settled  by  the  students  themselves.  However,  the  Coun- 
cil was,  of  course,  bound  to  take  some  steps  to  vindicate  its 
authority  and  the  honour  of  the  College  ;  and  if  the  students 
complain  that  its  action  seems  somewhat  arbitrary,  tliey  must 
lay  the  blame  at  the  door  of  those  who  caused  the  senseless 
disturbance  of  December  last. 

But  the  Council's  decree  —  prepared  before  the  present 
scheme  for  a  College  Court  was  drawn  up — was  aimed  not  at 
such  a  proposition,  we  believe,  but  at  the  hazing  as  conducted 
in  the  past.  That  many  extreme  non-hazers  can  find  nothing 
to  object  to  in  such  a  plan  is  the  best  guarantee  the  Council 
can  have  that  the  Court  will  be  carried  on  with  due  regard  to 
decency  and  order.  To  form  the  Literary  Society  into  a  Col- 
lege Court  is,  we  think,  contrary  to  its  constitution,  and  out 
of  the  question.  But  this  motion  is  otherwise  well  conceived 
and  if  adopted  may  solve  the  whole  difficulty.  We  only  regret 
that  it  was  not  made  sooner.  It  is  douljtful  whether  non- 
hazers  will  be  ready  to  accept  as  a  compromise  now  what  was 
rejected  when  they  offered  it  last  fall.  But  we  can  see  little  to 
object  to  in  the  scheme,  and  think  it  worthy  the  consideration 
not  alone  of  the  student-body — hazers  and  non-hazers  alike  — 
but  of  the  College  Council  as  well. 


PRIZES  IN  ENGLISH  AND  LATIN  VERSE. 

We  understand  that  the  prizes  hitherto  competed  for  in 
English  and  Latin  verse  are  not  to  be  awarded  again.  The 
prizes  for  French  and  German  prose  are  also  cancelled,  but  it 
is  not  of  these  that  we  wish  more  particularly  to  speak  at  pre- 
sent, although  this  measure  too  will  be  disapproved  by  many. 
When  the  intention  was  announced  of  abolishing  the  Univer- 
sity Scholarships,  we  had  not  so  much  reason  to  protest 
against  the  innovation.  Those  who  most  warmly  upheld  the 
principle  of  money  rewards  for  class  merit,  and  who  were  most 
pronounced  in  opposition  to  the  plan  of  total  abolition,  could 


not  fail  to  see  some  reasons  supporting  the  course  that  the 
authorities  took  in  the  matter.  And  the  most  potent  of  all 
the  reasons  advanced  was  that  the  University  was  not  possessed 
of  the  necessary  funds.  But  in  the  present  instance  the  paltry 
plea  of  poverty  is  of  no  avail,  and  the  principles  involved  in 
a  consideration  of  the  Scliolarship  question  are  not  applicable. 
The  mere  notice  in  the  curriculum  that  such  prizes  were  to  be 
competed  for,  were  they  to  remain  forever  unawarded,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  response,  or  to  the  lack  of  merit  in  the  responses, 
reveals  motives  of  high  intention  and  a  worthy  spirit  of  encour- 
agement on  the  part  of  the  authorities.  But  rather  would  we 
refer  to  the  benefit  resulting  to  competitors,  for  such  there  will 
always  be  if  a  fitting  subject  has  been  selected  to  allow  of  a 
powerful  and  artistic  treatment.  From  a  purely  artistic  point 
of  view,  practice  in  the  construction  of  Greek  and  Latin  verse, 
even  where  the  imagination  is  not  exercised,  would  result  in  a  de- 
velopment of  refinementand  taste,  and  it  is  indisputable,whether 
from  right  motives  or  wrong,  that  the  existence  of  prizes  is  a 
great  spur  to  conscientious  and  careful  effort.  The  withdrawal 
of  the  English  Verse  prize  does  not  affect  any  course  in  par- 
ticular, but  is  surely  a  matter  for  sorrow  to  that  shy  and 
retired  band  of  uncrowned  poets  that  do  throng  our  halls,  and 
who  but  need  the  consolation  of  a  prize  at  the  hands  of  the 
"  Academie  Oanadienne  "  to  assure  themselves  of  immortality. 
It  is  too  late  to  protest  with  effect  against  some  inevitable 
changes  to  which  Time  and  Reason  have  reconciled  us,  but  this 
last  elimination  will  only  be  effected  at  the  cost  of  the  good- 
will of  many,  and  resulting  in  a  subtraction  from  the  dignity 
of  our  University. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  Editors  are  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  corresjiond 
ents.    No  notice  will  be  taken  of  unsigned  contributions. 


A  PROFESSOR  OF  ENGLISH. 

To  tlie  Editors  of  Thk  Vaksity  : — 

DeaI?  Sies, — The  professorial  chair  that  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  University  of  Toronto  in  the  department  of 
English  is  to  be  filled  shortly.  The  report  has  gone  round 
that  a  strong  effort  is  being  made  to  obtain  the  position  for  a 
gentleman  who  has  acquired  no  reputation  either  for  his 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  language  or  for  critical  and  creative 
ability  in  English  literature. 

It  is  asserted  that  a  thorough  training  in  Greek  and  Latin 
is  a  sufficient  qualification  for  a  professor  in  English.  A  more 
absurd  claim  could  scarcely  be  made.  The  assertion  has  its 
origin  mainly  in  the  intellectual  arrogance  of  men  who  have 
only  a  classical  training.  This  presumption  has  done  incalculable 
injury  to  the  study  of  English.  Men  saturated  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  synthetic  classical  languages  have  been  trying  for 
centuries  to  force  on  an  analytic  tongue  the  laws  of  dead  and 
petrified  Greek  and  Latin.  To  change  the  figure,  they  tried 
and  keep  on  trying  to  put  the  new  wine  of  living  English  into 
the  old  bottles  of  the  classical  tongues.  And  so  our  study  of 
English  grammar  has  been  conducted  in  a  thoroughly  un- 
scientific method,  barren  of  any  good  results.  The  undue 
influence  of  the  classics  appears,  too,  in  our  litei-ature  in  artifi- 
ciality of  structure  and  figui'es,  in  narrowness  of  outlook  and 
in  pomposity  and  verbal  emptiness. 

It  was  Aristotle,  was  it  not?  who  said  that  we  learn  to  play 
the  harp  by  playing  on  the  harp — not  on  the  violin  or  banjo. 
One  would  think  English  should  be  learned  by  tlie  study  of 
English. 

The  time  is  critical.  What  is  wanted  is  a  man  with  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  English,  literary  ability  in  English  and 
the  power  of  inspiring  students  with  earnestness  of  effort  and 
positive  enthusiasm.  There  is  one  such  man  offering  himself 
for  tlie  position  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  he  will  get  it. 

Yours, 

Sigma. 
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ROUND  THE  TABLE. 

There  was  published  in  London  a  year  after  the  poet's  death 
a  collection  bearing  the  title  "  Anecdotes  of  Lord  Byron." 
Amid  much  that  is  amusing  and  doubtless  tiustworthy,  have 
crept  in  many  incidents,  most  certainly  unauthentic,  and 
which  attempt  to  implicate  certain  enemies  of  the  raconteur  in 
charges  whicli,  read  with  knowledge  of  their  falsehood,  reflect 
all  the  dishonour  on  the  source  that  inspired  them.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  most  glaring  and  malicious  example  of  those  blind 
charges  and  insinuations  so  frequently  made  against  the  pure 
character  of  Shelley,  and  which  found  such  willing  credence 
where  the  fact  of  belief  arose  from  mere  desire  fanned  by  a 
whirlwind  of  hatred.  The  story  relates  of  a  plea.sure  trip  to 
Sicily,  that  Byron  is  asserted  to  have  made  in  company  with 
Shelley  and  others.  A  gale  is  said  to  have  arisen,  during 
which  the  captain  lost  all  hope  of  saving  the  vessel  or  even 
the  lives  of  passengers.  The  noble  Lord  accepted  his  coming 
fate  with  the  greatest  composure,  and  his  conduct  is  contorted 
into  contrast  with  that  of  his  slandei'ed  contemporary. 

"  Percy  Shelley,  who  heretofore  made  no  secret  of  his 
infidelity,  and  whose  spirits  we  thought  no  danger  could  ever 
appal,  appeared  to  have  lost  all  energy,  and  the  horrors  of 
approaching  death  made  him  weep  like  a  child.  Those  names, 
which  he  never  before  pronounced  but  in  ridicule,  he  now 
called  upon  in  moving  accents  of  serious  prayer,  and  implored 
the  protection  of  that  Being  whose  existence  he  affected  to 
disbelieve.  Thus 

'  Conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all.' 
The  breakers  were  seen  immediately  ahead  of  them,  and  the 
sight  of  beauty  so  disconcerted  Shelley  that  he  fell  at  Byron's 
feet  in  a  state  of  insensibility.     "  His  Lordship  looked  down 
upon  him,  and  ejaculated,  '  Poor  fellow  ! '  "    The  vessel,  owing 
doubtless  to  Shelley's  prayer,  miraculously  escaped,  and  Percy 
Bysshe  was  moved  in  a  state  of  stupor  to  his  bed. 
■    "  In  the  course  of  time  Shelley  had  i-ecovered  from  his  fits 
of  fear,  and  came  from  his  cabin  like  a  spectre  from  the  tomb. 
His  Lordship  repeated,  as  he  shook  him  by  the  hand, 
"  '  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  death, 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once.' " 

"Ah!  "  exclaimed  the  reclaimed  infidel,  "  I  have  tasted  so 
much  of  the  bitterness  of  death  that  I  shall  in  future  entertain 
doubts  of  my  own  creed."  A  glass  of  rum  and  water,  warm, 
raised  his  droopiiig  spirits,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  "lie  was 
the  same  free-tliinking,  thankless  dog  as  ever. 

*  ''"  * 

How  far  may  the  writer — poet  or  prosaist — weave  into  his 
work  his  own  personal  experiences?  Without  the  infu.sion  of 
personal  pain  or  jaassion  there  can  be,  it  would  seem,  no  true 
poetry.  The  more  nearly  the  poet  attains  to  the  realism  of 
actual  life,  the  greater  is  the  human  interest  of  his  work  and 
the  more  certain  is  he  to  stir  the  hearts  and  attract  the  sym- 
pathy of  others.  We  delight  in  a  writer  in  measure  as  he 
voices  for  us  the  emotions  which  are  common  to  all  in  their 
degree,  but  to  which  only  the  few  can  give  adequate  and 
fitting  expression.  The  poet  charms  us  by  setting  our  most 
secret  thoughts  to  music.  And  this  he  can  do,  only  by  voicing 
forth  the  songs,  mirthful  or  melancholy,  which  sing  themselves 
in  the  hidden  depths  of  his  own  spirit. 

* 

*  * 

And  yet,  there  must  be  about  all  expression  of  passion, 
when  addressed  to  the  public  ear,  the  suspicion  at  least  of 
afiectation.  True,  there  are  emotions  the  very  nature  of  which 
urges  him  who  feels  them  to  speak  them  out  to  others.  But 
with  men's  deepest  and  purest  feelings  this  is  often  not  the 
case.  The  man  who  sets  himself  to  put  his  emotions  in 
writing  must  have  lost,  to  some  extent,  the  first  keenness  of 
the  sensations  he  describes.  He  has  turned,  in  fact,  from  the 
emotions  themselves  to  the  description  of  the  emotions.  He 
has  taken  a  stand,  as  it  were,  outside  of  himself  and  views 
himself  and  his  feelings  as  he  expects  the  world  to  view  them. 

The  more  real  the  poet's  feeling, — the  stronger  his  passion, 
the  tenderer  his  love,  the  purer  his  pathos — the  more  will  he 
shrink  from  displaying  it  openly  to  the  work-day  world. 
Deeply  as  our  poets  have  at  times  penetrated  into  the  hidden 
places  of  their  own  hearts,  laying  them  open  to  our  view, 
there  must  have  been,  for  them,  as  for  all  men,  secret  doors 
which  none  but  themselves  might  open,  and  they  in  solitude 


and  silence.  The  world's  best  poetry  never  has  been — never 
will  be — written. 

* 

The  German  Editor  is  a  man  of  fine  sensibilities.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  following  little  ode  was  handed  in  by  its  fren- 
zied author,  he  it  was  who  suggested  that  the  title  which  now 
heads  it  might  he  more  acceptable  to  ears  polite  than  the  bold 
English  of  the  original: 

AN    DEN  TEUFEL. 

Come  on,  old  chap  !  Good-bye  to  Care,  — 

She's  a  wrinkled  old  hag  at  best; 
With  her  toothless  gums  and  her  tattered  hair 

Too  long  has  she  vexed  my  rest. 
So,  arm-in-arm  o'er  this  scene  below, 
Where  the  .sinners  are  quick  and  the  saints  are  slow, 
Where  the  saints  are  slow  und  the  sinners  are  quick, — 

We'll  jaunt, — you  and  I,  Old  Nick  ! 
I  can't  say  I  love  you,  old  boy.    You  know 

We  once  were  the  worst  of  friends  ; 
But  it's  all  on  chance,  in  life's  mad  dance. 

Who  your  partner  may  be,  depends, 
r might  have  had  better  ;  or  worse,  and — there  ! 
The  devil  is  better  than  Doubt  or  Care  ; 
And  devils  are  scanty  and  saints  are  thick. 

So  I've  got  a  rare  friend,  Old  Nick  ! 
I  think  of  sweet  eyes  as  soft  as  May, 

As  blue  as  the  foam-tossed  sea  ; 
But  what  reck  I,  since  I  know  that  they 

Will  lighten  no  more  for  me.  , 
So  if  they  are  smiling,  on  whom,  or  where, 
The  devil  may  know  and  the  devil  may  care  ; 
Though  spirit  be  weary,  though  soul  be  sick — 

Come  on  !    Oflf  we  go,  Old  Nick  ! 

-* 

*  * 

It  is  the  consideration  of  such  efi"usions  as  this — ventured 
the  Critic,  loftily — that  compels  one  to  agree  in  a  measure 
with  Locke's  o;  inion  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  with  budding 
poets  : 

"  If  he  have  a  poetic  vein,  it  is  to  me  the  strangest  thing 
in  the  world  that  the  father  should  desire  or  sufi'er  it  to  be 
cherished  or  improved.  Methinks  the  parents  should  labour 
to  have  it  stifled  and  suppressed  as  much  as  may  be ;  and  I 
know  not  what  reason  a  father  can  have  to  wish  liis  son  a  poet, 
who  does  not  desire  to  have  him  bid  defiance  to  all  other 
callings  and  business.  .  .  .  Poetry  and  gaming,  whicli  usually 
go  together,  are  alike  in  this,  too,  that  they  seldom  bring 
any  advantage  but  to  those  who  have  nothing  else  to  live  on." 

«• 

*  -it- 
Concerning  the  authorship  of  the  great  works  hitherto 

known  as  Shakespeare's  there  seems  likely  to  arise  a  contro- 
versy similar  to  that  which  since  the  publication  of  Wolf's  cele- 
brated Prolegomena  has  more  or  less  fiercely  raged  concerning 
the  authorship  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Not  only  has 
Ignatius  Donnelly,  or,  as  Mr.  Swinburne  irreverently  styles 
lum,  Dr.  Athanasius  Dogberry,  startled  (and  amused)  the 
li  erary  world  by  the  promulgation  of  his  Baconian  Crypto- 
gram, but  a  gentleman  named  Wigston  has  "gone  him  one 
better  "  and  published  (in  Boston,  if  our  memory  fail  us  not) 
a  book  in  which  he  asserts  and  endeavours  to  prove  that  the 
Shakespearean  plays  are  the  work  and  production  of  a  society 
of  learned  Rosicrucians,  of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Wigston, 
both  Siiakespeare  and  Bacon  were  members.  This  forms  in 
some  sort  a  parallel  to  the  Rhapsodists  of  old,  to  whom  by 
some  are  attributed  and  parcelled  out  the  Homeric  poems. 
The  arguments,  however,  by  wliicli  Mr.  Wigston  supports  his 
position  would  seem  to  be  of  tiiat  light  and  airy  species  which 
approaches  nearly  to  speculative  theorizing.  But  the  questioxi 
is  one  which  l)ids  fair  to  increase  in  interest  and  discussion, 
despite  the  indignation  of  a  majority  of  literary  men. 

* 

Speaking  of  Bacon  reminds  us,  irrelevantly  enough,  of  an 
anecdote  which  has  been  related  of  him  as  a  judge.  He  was 
sitting  on  the  case  of  the  ci'iminal  Hogg,  convicted  of  a  felony. 
The  culprit  begged  his  lordship  not  to  pass  sentence  of  death 
upon  him,  because  hog  and  bacon  were  so  near  of  kin  to  each 
other.  Lord  Bacon  replied:  "  My  friend,  you  and  I  cannot 
be  kindred  unless  you  be  hanged,  for  hog  is  not  bacon  until  it 
is  hung." 
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UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  NEWS. 

All  reports  from  Societies  must  reach  us  by  noon  on  Thursday 
to  insure  insertion. 


LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

The  Literai-y  held  a  meeting  on  the  18th  last,  for  it  was 
Friday.  Mr.  Scane,  sang  and  unravelled  music  both  vocal  and 
banjocal  with  the  aid  of  one  of  those  frying-pan-shaped  tools 
that  you  pinch  a  tinkle  out'  of.  Mr.  Black  read  some 
weirdistic  verses  in  mimicry  of  Amelie  Rives.  Then  there 
was  a  call  for  Mr.  J.  B.  Pyke  to  read  an  essay,  and  we  called 
and  called  but  he  didn't  bite,  bethinking  himself,  it  may  be,  he 
was  not  our  fit  diet  of  a  Friday.  Under  "  Notices  of  Motion  " 
Mr.  A.  F.  Hunter  made  some  amends  for  not  speaking  a  great 
deal  that  night  by  reading  a  few  page';.  After  this  could  be 
got  to  cease  we  worried  Woman  Suffrage. 

And  then  it  was  that  Messrs.  Kerr  and  Segsworth  arose,  and 
being  leadersof  the  phalanxes  it  was  their  duty  to  hurl  one  at  the 
other  the  time  honoured  weapons  that  have  been  wielded  by 
our  fathers,  missiles  of  debate  as  same  as  the  "four  balls  for 
five  cents  "  we  used  to  throw  at  the  "Jinny  "  in  fairtime.  For 
some  minutes  the  air  was  drab  with  Mr.  Kerr's  words — 
"  Boasted  heights  of  superiority  of  intellect,"  "  Physical  force 
has  paled  and  died,"  "Palliation  not  panacea."  While  on 
the  other  hand  Mr.  Segworth  showed  deep  caie  and  fatherly 
for  the  "future  generation." 

Mr.  Standing  gave  us  something  for  our  time,  treading 
down  all  opposers  with  the  elephant  march  of  Huxley,  Pollock, 
Mill  and  Aristotle,  reducing  what  we  before  thought  an 
intrusion  of  bonnetted  prettiness  to  the  operation  of  natural 
law.  He  spoke  in  a  deliberated  pedetentim  manner,  and  in 
ingenious  fashion  turned  this  Vjasswood  subject  into  scientific 
maxims.  Mr.  McKinnon,  who  while  Mr.  Segsworth  was  up 
kept  muttering  at  every  -sentence,  "  There  goes  anotlier  of  my 
points,"  showed  not  a  little  rhetorical  gallantry,  and  read  us 
paragraphs  of  a  speech  and  then  laughed  at  himself  for  being 
so  eloquent. 

And  so  the  tussle  went  on  until  the  skeleton  of  Josh 
Billings  got  up  and  laid  about  him  and,  irresistible  as  death, 
cleared  the  field  and  piled  up  a  trophy  to  electoral  woman- 
hood. 

Next  a  savoury  argument,  enriched  with  constitutional 
subtleties  by  Mr.  Smith  and  tlie  Ferguson,  sprang  up  around 
Mr.  Coatsworth,  and  great  -was  the  anxiety  concerning  his 
boarding-house  luck,  for  be  it  known  that  Mr.  Coatsworth  has 
long  been  using  the  Society  to  keep  search  for  a  perfect  lodging- 
place. 

Again,  certain  newspapers  were  taken  in  hand,  and 
the  mighty  press  wns  kicked  about  the  hall  where  we 
meet.  Finally,  about  11  p.m.,  after  repeited  movings  of 
amendments,  previous  ([uestions,  reconsiderations,  points  of 
order,  and  when  it  seemed  as  if  an  overtaxed  constitution  must 
give  way,  the  chairman  arose  from  his  second-vice-pre.sidential 
chair,  pulled  the  constitution  from  under  the  feet  of  the 
excited  multitude,  aiul,  amid  a  shower  of  parting-shot  notices 
of  motion,  made  the  usual  riot-act  proclamation,  "  I  declare 
this  meeting  adjourned." 

THE  PR0P0.SED  COURT. 

Following  is  the  full  text  of  the  motion  made  last  Friday 
evening  and  discussed  last  night : 

Whereas,  divers  students  have  from  time  to  time  been 
heard  to  complain  of  the  prevalence  of  a  certain  insolence  of 
bearing,  otherwise  called  cheek,  among  certain  others  of  their 
fellow-students,  and  that  attempts  in  the  past  to  remedy  the 
evil  complained  of  as  above  have  resulted  in  no  small  degree 
of  irregularity,  confusion,  dissension  and  even  riotous  vio- 
lence. And, 

Whereas,  it  is  yet  desii-able,  even  in  the  sense  of  those  to 
whom  violent  and  irregular  remedies  are  distasteful,  that  some 
bridle  should  be  put  on  the  insolence  of  any  student  or  stu- 
dents towards  other  students  or  the  general  body  of  college 
customs  ; 


Now  BE  IT  Resolved  :  That  this  Society  doth  most  earnestly 
request  its  committee  that  it  shall  make  the  Literary  Pro- 
gramme on  the  night  of  the  8th  of  February  next  (or  on  such 
other  regular  meeting-night  of  the  society  during  the  pre.seut 
term  as  they  shall  find  more  convenient  than  the  said  8th  of 
February)  to  consist  of  the  following  proceedings  ;  that  is  to 
say  : 

(1)  That  this  Society,  as  represented  by  its  undergraduate 
members  present,  shall  resolve  itself  into  a  Court  for  the  trial 
of  all  offences,  by  whomsoever  of  undergraduates  made,  done, 
or  committed  against  college  customs  ;  holding  jurisdiction  of 
all  such  offences  as  cheek,  freshness,  violence,  foppishness,  vul- 
garity, tediousness,  button-holing,  undue  loquacity  and  other 
acts  or  manners  that  may  be  offensive  to  one's  fellow-students. 

(2)  That  the  President  of  this  Society,  or  the  chairman  for 
the  time  being,  shall  sit  as  and  be  the  justice  of  the  said  court, 
and  adjudicate  and  decide  all  matters  of  law,  adapting,  if  he 
so  think  fit,  the  tenets  of  the  common  civil  or  other  law  to  the 
peculiar  posture  of  college  customs,  and  that  the  said  justice 
shall  be  the  appointor  of  such  court  officers  as  he  may  feel  the 
need  of. 

(3)  That  all  the  undergraduate  members  of  this  Society  then 
and  there  present,  save  those  who  for  the  time  being  may  be 
employed  as  counsel  or  court  officials,  shall  constitute  and  be 
the  jury,  and  that  they  shall  decide  all  questions  of  fact  and 
condemn  or  acquit  both  on  the  evidence  (if  any)  taken  before 
the  court  and  on  their  own  personal  knowledge  of  the  matters 
of  issue.  And  it  shall  be  lawful  for  pi'osecutor  or  accused  to 
call  up  any  person  present  as  a  witness.  But  no  witness  in 
any  case  shall  vote  as  juryman  in  the  case  wherein  he  is  wit- 
ness. 

(4)  That  in  case  of  an  accused  being  found  guilty,  oi-  in  case 
of  contempt  of  court,  a  fine  payable  to  the  treasurer  of  this  So- 
ciety, in  no  case  exceeding  $10.00  of  lawful  money  of  Canada, 
may  be  imposed,  or  forfeiture  of  or  suspension  from  the  privi- 
leges of  this  society  and  its  Reading  Room,  or  all  of  these 
penalties  together. 

(5)  That  such  penalty  or  penalties  shall  be  imposed  by  and 
in  the  discretion  of  the  judge  or  at  his  option  by  the  jury,  and 
appeal  maybe  had  to  the  jury  against  the  judge's  sentences 
and  if  the  same  be  I'eversed  the  jury  shall  fix  the  penalty. 

(6)  That  information  may  be  given  at  least  4  days  before  trial 
to  the  President  or  Recording  Secretary  or  Corresponding  Secre- 
of  this  Society  by  any  member  thereof,  against  any  offending  un- 
dergraduate, the  oflence  being  specified  and  the  details  given,  and 
the  President  or  Recording  Secretary  receiving  the  same  shall  not 
disclose^the  name  of  his  informant  but  shall  give  the  information 
to  the  corre.sponding  secretary, who,  without  disclosing  the  name 
of  the  informant  (if  he  know  it),  shall  forthwith  summon  tiie 
accused  by  letter,  either  to  him  in  person  delivered,  or  regis- 
tered, and  shall  in  such  letter  specify  to  the  accused  the  of- 
fence, and,  so  far  as  he  knows  them,  the  details  thereof 
and  the  failure  of  the  accused  to  attend  the  court  shall  be 
contempt  of  court. 

(7)  That  the  General  Conmiittee  shall  choose  and  instruct 
prosecuting  counsel,  and  each  accused  may  at  his  o])tion  defend 
himself  or  choose  no  more  than  two  members  as  counsel  to 
dtfend  him. 

(8)  That  it  shall  not  be  necessary  and  is  merely  optional 
mr  either  prosecution  or  defence  to  call  witnesses,  but  the  issue 
foay  he  left  to  turn  on  the  general  repute  of  the  accused. 

(9)  That  the  Recording. Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the 
cases  tried  and  the  matter  at  issue  in  each  ;  a.nd  the  finding 
of  the  jury  thereon,  and  the  matters  of  law  discussed  and  the 
holdings  of  the  judge  thereon,  that  the  same  may  be  in  our 
books  for  the  behoof  of  all  that  would  shun  transgression. 

(10)  That  whenever  any  part  of  this  scheme  or  plan  shall 
be  found  to  clash  with  any  part  of  our  constitution,  such  part 
of  the  constitution  shall  be  for  the  time  being  suspended  and 
of  no  effect. 

And  be  it  further  Resolved,  That  the  Society  doth  most 
earnestly  request  its  committee  to  show  and  use  all  possible  en- 
ergy to  put  into  effect  and  vigor  this  plan  of  proceedings,  from 
their  own  ingenuity  and  foresight  to  make  good  any  defects 
herein,  and  to  have  the  court  officers  apprised  of  those  forma- 
lities which  are  the  essence  of  a  court's  dignity. 
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MODERN  LANGUAGE  CLUB. 

The  Club  held  a  French  meeting  of  which  Erckmann  Chat- 
rian  formed  the  subject,  on  Monday,  21st  instant.  The  essay- 
ist of  the  evening  was  Mr.  W.  C.  P.  Biemner,  who  wrote  on 
"  Madame  Therese."  Readings  were  given  by  Mr.  Fraser 
and  Mr.  A.  J.  McKinnon;  and  a  recitation  by  Mr.  LafTerty. 
French  conversation  followed  for  some  time,  after  which  the 
meeting  adjoui-ned. 

At  the  next  meeting,  besides  the  regular  programme  in 
German,  it  is  expected  that  Mr.  W.  J.  Healy  will  read  an 
English  essay  on  "  Experiences." 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  chief  feature  at  the  regular  weekly  meeting  of  the 
Political  Science  Association  on  Wednesday  afternoon  last 
was  an  essay  by  Mr.  A.  Smith  on  the  "Constitution  of  the 
United  States."  The  essayist  liandled  the  subject  in  a 
masterly  and  exhaustive  manner.  Several  members  of  the 
Association  asked  Mr.  Smith  to  explain  vital  parts  of  his 
essay,  which  he  cheerfully  did  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  Prof. 
Mills,  who  was  present  as  a  visitor,  made  some  pointed 
remarks  upon  the  relation  of  tlie  individual  States  to  the 
Union.  He  stated  that  the  ordinary  books  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  cons^eyed  the  impression  that  the 
Federal  Government  received  its  power  from  the  individual 
States,  whereas  the  factis,  that  that  power  was  wrested  from 
Great  Britain  by  the  Revolution.  Mr.  Mills  has  kindly 
promised  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  Federalism  at  the  next  regular 
meeting  of  the  Association. 


Y.  M.  c.  A. 

On  Thursday,  R.  J.  Gibson,  '89,  and  J.  W.  Scane,  '91,  ad- 
dressed the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  text  for  the  afternoon  being 
"Thy  kingdom  come,"  Matt.  6  :  10. 

The  reception  for  Arts  men  and  Medicals  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning last,  was  a  very  pleasant  affair,  made  so  mainly  by  the 
presence  of  ladies  interested  in  the  various  colleges  and  their 
kindness  in  providing  refresliments  which  they  served  them- 
selves. Everything  was  made  as  iiifoiinal  as  possible.  Pre- 
sidents Harvey  and  Hargreaves  received  the  guests.  Hon.  G. 
W.  Ross  presided  and  made  a  short  speech.  Sir  Daniel  Wil- 
son offered  up  a  prayer  and  Dr.  Gilbert  Gordon  gave  an  in- 
teresting description  of  Professor  Drummond  and  his  work 
among  the  students  of  Edinburgh.  Numerous  college  songs 
sung  by  the  company  completed  the  programme. 

Next  week  E.  E.  Ingall  and  G.  F.  Hull  address  the  Thurs- 
day meeting.  G.  R.  Faskin  and  A.  T.  Kirkpatrick  have  been 
appointed  delegates  Lo  the  convention  at  Ottawa,  assembling 
on  Jan.  .31st. 


LECTURES  IN  LAW. 

We  have  reliable  information  that  Mr.  McCarthy's  lectures 
on  "  Civil  Rights,"  which  were  to  have  been  delivered  on 
January  22,  24  and  28,  have  beoi\  indefinitely  postponed, 
owing  to  that  gentleman's  inability  to  find  the  necessary 
time. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Osier  lectured  on  "  Criminal  J urisprudence  "  this 
week  on  Jan.  23  and  25,  and  will  complete  the  course  on  Tues- 
day, Jan.  29th. 

Mr.  McLaren's  course  on  the  "  Comparative  Jurisprudence  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec  "  will  probably  take  place  as  arranged  in 
the  time-table,  viz.,  Jan.  31st,  Feb.  5  and  6,  at  9  a.m. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Blake's  lectures  on  the  "Ethics  of  the  Law," 
(dated  in  the  time-table  for  Jan.  30,  Feb.  1  and  4),  have  also 
been  postponed  till  some  time  during  the  month  of  April. 

It  is  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty  whether  Mr.  Edward 
Blake  will  lecture  on  March  4,  5,  6,  as  in  the  time-table,  or 
whether  he  will  be  obliged  to  change  the  dates. 


The  Varsity  is  always  pleased  to  note  the  doings  of  dis- 
tinguished graduates — especially  recent  graduates- — in  the  out- 
side world.  We  have  our  eagle  eye  at  present  fixed  upon  Mr. 
Gordon  Waldron,  B.A.,  who  has  already  proved  himself 
a  worthy  son  of  our  Alma  Mater,  by  administei'ing  a  severe 


and  dignified  snub  to  a  man  named  Dal  ton  McCarthy,  who 
venturer!  to  disagree  with  the  said  Mr.  Waldron's  well-known 
views  on  national  polity.  We  have  no  doubt  that  poor 
McCirfcliy  feels  sore,  but  we  cannot  find  it  in  our  editorial 
heart  to  pity  so  hardy  an  offender. 

Thii  is  the  bombshell  that  exploded  last  week  in  our  midst : 

"  All  interference  with  the  personal  liberty  of  any  student, 
by  arresting  him  or  summoning  him  to  appear  before  any 
tribunal  of  students,  or  otherwise  subjecting  him  to  any  indig- 
nity or  personal  violence,  is  forbidden  by  the  council.  Any 
student  convicted  of  participation  in  such  proceedings  will 
forfeit  the  certificate  required  for  admission  to  university 
examinations,  and  will  render  himself  liable  to  expulsion  from 
the  university." 

The  Committee  of  the  Rugby  Foot-ball  Club  met  in  Resi- 
dence ^on  Monday  morning  last  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
delegates  to  the  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Football  Union.  Mr. 
E.  G.  Rykert  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Moss  were  chosen  to  represent 
the  club. 

An  Order-in-Council  has  been  issued  re-appointing  Col.  C.  S. 
Gzowski,  Senator  John  Macdonald,  and  D.  A.  O'Sullivan, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  members  of  the  Senate  of  Toronto. 


PERSONALS. 

C.  J.  Marani,  '88,  of  the  Scliool  of  Science,  is  leaving  for 
England,  where  he  will  spend  some  time  in  studying  engineer- 
ing. 

Miss  L.  L.  Ryckman,  '90,  intends  to  obtain  a  dispensation 
from  lectures  for  this  term.  She  will,  however,  be  ready  for 
the  spring  examinations. 

A  Freshman,  of  nationalistic  and  know-nothing  tendencies, 
is  responsible  for  the  liope  that  the  soon-to-be-appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  English  may  not  be  an  English  Professor ! 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Varsity  is  conducted  by  undergraduates  of  the 
U n  iversity  of  Toronto,  and  is  jyuhlished  every  Saturday 
of  the  academic  year.  It  aims  at  being  tlte  exponent  of 
the  views  of  the  University  public,  and  will  always  seek 
the  Jiighest  interests  of  the  University.  The  Literary 
Department  will,  as  heretofore,  be  a  main  feature.  The 
news  column  s  are  f  ull  and  accurate,  containing  reports 
of  all  meetings  of  interest  to  its  readers. 
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A  MEMORY. 

Something  transient  as  may  be 

Floating  on  a  sunset  sea 

Stray  tints  of  sky-built  radiancy — 

E'en  as  mournful  as  tiie  wail 
Of  some  summer-haunting  gale 
When  the  stars  cloud-shadowed  fail 

Was  the  light  in  my  lady's  eye, 
Was  the  tone  of  each  love-lit  word 
That  swept  thro'  my  soul  till  its  deeps  were  stirred, 
Ere  Death  said  "Come,"  and  slie  huiried  by. 


P. 


WHAT  IS  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  ? 

PROFESSOR  Ashley's  inaugural.* 
When  Her  Majesty,  to  use  the  official  language,  has  changed 
her  advisers,  and  a  new  Go\  ernment  conies  into  power,  the 
authorit.^tive  declaration  of  intentions  by  the  tirst  Minister  is 
of  real  consequence.  It  is  the  platform — the  succinct  state- 
ment of  tenets  and  principles  which  for  the  time  will  be 
embodied  in  legislation  and  carried  into  effect,  as  far  as  may 
be,  by  the  Executive.  Political  Economy,  as  a  lifeless  adjunct 
of  the  course  in  Pliilosophy,  has  given  place  to  the  study  of 
Political  Science.  Formerly,  we  traversed  as  sliglitly  as  pos- 
sible the  classical  doctrine  of  the  English  Economists,  a  doc- 
trine unrelated  to  the  changeful  life  of  man,  but  based  on  the 
pure  economic  tlieory  of  man  the  mercantile  Ijeing.  Now,  we 
are  seriously  to  inquire  into  our  political  society  as  it  is — its 
constitution  and  function.s,  the  organs  by  which  these  func- 
tions are  discharged,  its  relations  to  the  individual  and  to 
other  societies.  At  the  onset  of  this  inquiry  the  preliminary 
words  of  the  man  under  whose  leadership  we  are  henceforth 
to  be,  are  worthj;  of  our  best  attention. 

^  Political  Science  naturally  falls  into  several  well-defined 
branches.  These  are  not  distinct  and  independent  subjects  of 
inquiry,  but  allied  parts  of  the  same  general  inquiry.  For 
example,  the  purpose  of  the  State,  the  limits  of  individual 
liberty,  the  opposing  claims  of  order  and  progress,  all  have 
their  bearing  on  the  study  of  Political  Economy  proper.  And 
it  is  with  this  branch  of  the  general  inquiry  that  Mr.  Ashley 
is  chietiy  occupied.    His  point  of  view  is  instructive. 

The  classical  economic  maxims  or  laws  cani.ot  claim  to  be 
true  at  all  times  and  places  ;  their  truth  is  relative  to  certain 
conditions,  which  may  be  absent  or  change.  It  is  not  that  all 
Political  Economy  is  valueless,  but  that  a  particular  set  of 
doctrines  have  only  a  relative  truth.  The  abstract  deductive 
method  of  the  past  has  performed  what  service  it  could.  The 
fruitful  held  now  is  in  following  new  methods  of  investigation 
— historical,  statistical,  inductive.  What  is  valuable  in  the 
orthodox  teaching  is  the  result  of  observation  and  historical 
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comparison.  These  results  are  not  to  be  thrown  away  ;  nor  is 
an  opposition  set  of  dogmas  to  be  brought  forward.  Having 
mastered  the  abstract  theoiy,  the  important  thing  is  to  attack 
directly  the  pressing  economic  questions  of  the  present.  The 
method  is  direct  observation  and  generalization  from  facts, 
whether  past  or  present.  The  economist  will  not  aim  at  end- 
ing with  a  law  of  rent  or  a  law  of  production  based  on  Onta- 
rian  facts,  but  with  a  picture  of  Ontarian  agriculture  and  of 
the  influences  that  affect  it.  Having  found  what  is,  the  duty 
of  the  economist  is  to  point  out  what  should  be.  On  him  is 
the  duty  of  practical  guidance.  For  he  who  has  given 
more  careful  consideration  tiian  others  to  the  economic  side 
of  social  life  ouglit  to  be  more  capable  of  giving  sound  advice 
about  it.  He  is  to  find  some  standard.  The  final  test,  of 
course,  must  be  the  welfare  of  the  State.  Thus  the  relation 
of  economic  phenomena  to  the  whole  of  society  comes  within 
the  purview  of  the  economist,  and  political  economy  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  great  department  of  Political  Science.  This  is  the 
change  in  treatment  of  the  subject  that  is  associated  with  the 
modern  scientific  school  of  economists. 

A  University  may  be  defined  to  be  a  nucleus  of  intellectual 
effort.  Its  value  to  the  State  is  to  be  sought  not  only  in  tiie 
positive  accjuirements  of  the  individual  university  man  but, 
further,  in  the  atmosphere  of  research,  in  the  concentrated 
attention  bestowed  on  the  great  questions  of  the  hour  by  men 
who  have  the  opportunity  and  the  facilities  for  unbiassed  in- 
quiry, and  in  the  right  such  men  have,  by  virtue  of  their 
position,  to  afford  to  the  public  the  results  of  their  labours. 
The  Professor  is  a  leader  of  thought.  In  the  name  of  the 
Province  the  University  has  invited  Mr.  Ashley  to  an  im- 
portant sphere  of  duty.  Problems  of  race  fusion  ;  of  internal 
polity  ;  of  our  relations  vvith  the  mother-land  ;  of  our  relations 
with  the  American  Republic  ;  tariffs  ;  industries  ;  railways  ; 
our  penal  and  dangerous  classes,  what  is  to  be  tlie  outcome  of 
democt  atic  tendencies  ;  in  short,  a  host  of  problems  require 
the  wisdom  of  our  statesmen,  the  constant  care  of  our  law- 
givers, the  aid  of  our  statisticians,  and,  which  has  been  almost 
denied  us  in  the  past,  the  trained  insight  of  our  students  of 
Political  Society.  W.  H.  H. 


JAMES  ORCHARD  HALLIWELL-PHILLIPS. 

The  news  that  Halli well-Phillips,  as  he  was  familiarly  known, 
has  lately  died,  will  be  received  with  profound  regret  by  all 
thorough  students  of  Shakespeare.  Born  in  1820,  in  London, 
in  the  regular  course  of  study  he  entered  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  most  of  his  attention  was  directed  in  the  line 
of  mathematical  research — some  of  his  earliest  published  work 
relates  to  that  subject.  At  the  same  time  he  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  poring  over  the  many  manuscripts  to  be  found  in  the 
various  colleges  at  Cambridge.    The  result  of  this  was  seen  in 
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his  edition  of  the  works  of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  issued  when 
he  was  eighteen. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  give  a  list  of  his  works,  as  a 
complete  set,  including  the  many  reissues,  would  foi  m  a  good 
library  in  themselves.  His  most  valuable  contribution  to 
Shakespearean  literature  was  the  edition  of  the  great  drama- 
tist's works,  issued  in  some  sixteen  folio  volumes.  It  is  most 
exhaustive,  yet  he  acknowledged  that  the  work  was  uneven. 
Like  many  another  editor,  some  plays  exercised  a  strange  fas- 
cination over  him  and  led  him  to  devote  more  attention  to 
these  than  to  others  ;  but  the  collation  of  early  editions,  the 
original  tales  and  novels  on  which  the  plays  were  founded,  the 
wealth  of  illustrations  to  each  play  and  the  life  of  tlie  poet, 
make  it  the  most  complete  edition  published.  This  edition 
was  limited  to  150  copies,  so  that  the  original  price  was  very 
high  and  time  has  only  added  to  its  monetary  value.  As  if  to 
make  amends  for  this  prohibitive  style  of  publishing,  he  almost 
gave  away — for  he  published  it  at  a  loss  to  himself — his 
"Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Shakespeare."  This  has  passed 
through  six  editions  since  1881,  the  last  in  two  large  volumes 
and  sold  at  the  very  low  price  of  half  a  guinea.  These  twcT 
works  constitute  his  greatest  and  most  enduring  memorials. 

Until  1872,  he  labored  on  at  his  work  of  love— for  he  was  a 
poor  man — in  the  unselfishness  of  his  heart,  editing  books  gra- 
tuitouslyfor  the  Shakespeare  and  other  societies.  In  that  year  his 
circumstances  altered  very  materially.  On  the  death  of  Sir 
Thomas  Phillips,  his  wife  inherited  her  father's  estates,  and  as 
a  condition  Mr.  Halliwell  took  the  surname  Phillips.  He  was 
now  in  a  position  to  gratify  his  longings.  He  was  known 
throughout  England  and  the  Continent  as  as  an  enthusiastic 
collector  of  all  things  relating  to  the  literature  of  Shakespeare's 
age.  He  did  not  do  this  for  himself  but  made  very  liberal 
donations  to  Stratford,  Birmingham  and  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity. He  was  most  indefatigable  in  liis  researches  for  new 
facts  that  might  increase  what  was  known  of  the  great  dra. 
matist.  He  lavished  his  time  and  money  on  Stratford ;  the 
town  records  were  ransacked,  all  collections  of  private  papers 
to  which  he  could  gain  access  were  carefully  examined,  so  that 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  .much  new  light  will  hereafter  be  thrown 
on  the  poet's  life. 

As  by-work  he  had  collected  and  prepared  what  he  had  col- 
lected for  a  history  of  the  English  stage.  Tliis  only  needs  some 
further  investigation  and  a  competent  editor  to  put  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  publisher.  After  the  sale  of  the  estate  he 
removed  to  Brighton,  intending  to  build  a  home  near  that  city, 
but  he  took  such  a  fancy  to  a  temporary  dwelling  that  he 
abandoned  *he  original  plan  and  erected  a  set  of  wooden 
houses  in  which  he  stored  his  treasures.  He  called  this  home 
Hollingbury  Copse,  "  that  quaint  wigwam  on  the  Sussex 
Downs  which  has  the  honour  of  sheltering  more  records  and 
artistic  evidences  connected  with  the  great  dramatist,  tiian  are 
to  be  found  in  any  other  of  the  world's  libraries."  Here  he 
lived  and  received  many  a  one  who  had  travelled  far  to  see 
that  marvellous  collection,  or  even  to  speak  with  one  whose 
knowledge  of  the  poet  was  so  great. 

By  his  will,  his  library,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  that 
is  to  go  to  Edinburgh  University,  is  offered  for  purchase  to 
Birmint'ham.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  remains  intact  and  in 
England.  He  was  the  last  of  the  little  band  that  many 
years  ago  founded  the  Shakespeare  Society.  By  his  death 
England  loses  her  highest  authority  on  all  matters  relating  to 
the  life  of  Shakespeare.  He  was  not  one  of  tliose  who  studied 
Shakespeare  -  as  he  persisted  in  spelling  the  name — f  ron,i  an 
a'sthetic  standpoint  ;  what  lie  hungered  after  was  facts,  and 
tliis  found  expression  in  iiis  researches  into  the  connections  of 
the  poet  witlr  tile  families  in  Stratford  and  Warwickshire, 


his  early  life  there  and  after-career  in  London.  As  a  man  he 
had  a  singularly  fine  disposition ;  even-tempered,  unselfish 
even  to  prodigality,  refined  and  sympathetic,  he  must  have  been 
a  man  to  love  and  honour. 

"  Sit  tibi  levis  terra.  " 

Dion. 


HOMER. 

The  Tale  of  Troy,  blown  on  the  lips  of  song. 
Outlived  the  city  which  it  celebrated. 
Fallen  into  ruins,  and  outlived  the  hated 
Triumph  of  Argos  and  the  Trojan's  wrong. 

Cassandra,  Achilles,  Diomed  the  strong. 

Hector  and  sweet,  white-armed  Andromache, 
Helen  and  Paris  still  live  on  for  me. 
And  will  forever  to  the  world  belong. 

The  fresh  Scamander  and  hill-sprung  Simois, 
Tlie  plains  and  l^e  uncovered  walls  remain 
To  say  that  once  Troy  was,  and  only  this ; 

But  Homer  peoples  the  deserted  plain  : 

Heroes  the  better  by  their  deeds  are  known, 
Troy's  empery  and  Homer  in  the  Iliad  live  alone. 

Univ.  Med.  Coll.  E.  H.  Stafford. 


FROM  TWO  STANDPOINTS. 
I. 

6utside  the  wind  howled  and  struggled,  hurtling  around  the 
corners  of  the  old  stone  building  with  maniacal  fury — while 
the  rain  beat  heavily  down ;  within,  at  this  moment  there  was 
silence.  The  largest  mass  of  coal  lying  black  and  sullen, 
suddenly  burst  apart,  and  a  hundred  little  flames  rushed  up 
the  old  chimney — growing  in  size  and  energy,  overleaping  one 
another,  hurrying  up  into  nothingness. 

Leaning  forward  to  seize  the  time-worn  poker.  Needy  gazed 
at  his  companion,  whose  face  was  all  but  invisible  in  the 
wreathing  smoke  of  his  white  clay  pipe. 

"That's  good,  Olaf— but  I  can  tell  you  something  better. 
Lord  !  it  is  too  rich." 

And  with  manifest  emotion,  he  proceeded  to  stir  the  fire. 
There  was  no  reply.  The  passivity  of  the  mighty  form  oppo- 
site irritated  him  in  his  eagerness — the  imperturbable  andsmoky 
countenance  annoyed  him  beyond  measure.  He  sat  there, 
his  graceful  head  thrown  back — meerschaum  in  one  hand,  the 
heated  poker  in  the  other. 

"  Speak,  man,  speak  ! "  and  the  poker  began  to  describe  hot 
and  mystic  circles  about  the  white  clay  pipe,  "  or  '  I'll  make 

thee  eat  iron  like  an  ostrich  and '  "  Clear  through  the 

clouds  of  smoke  and  the  shimmer  of  glasses,  satanic  eyes 
looked  forth.  Hastily  Needy  dropped  the  poker,  murmuring 
as  he  sank  back  in  his  chair,  "  But  really,  now,  I  can  tell  you 
something  rich." 

Some  minutes  had  elapsed,  when  at  length  the  great  one 
spoke. 

"  You're  somewhat  of  an  ass— you  are  eternally  chattering 
— why  not  let  a  man  smoke  in  "...  .  "  But  really  Olaf,  it  "is 
about  — about  Miss  Lincoln,  you  know,  and  "...  .Here  Needy 
giggled  absently  at  the  flames,  in  nowise  rebuffed. 

"  If  you  have  anytliing  to  relate,  sir,  relate  it! " 

And  having  thus  delivered  himself,  Olaf  tilted  back  his 
chair,  and  comfortably  elevating  his  legs,  strove  to  feign 
indifference. 

"  Well,  two  or  three  days  ago,  I  was  going  along  King  about 
half-past  five — quite  dark,  you  know — when  I  suddenly  became 
aware  that  the  dainty  little  brown-clad  figure  in  front  of  me 
was  none  other  than  that  of  our  fair  young  student,  the 
charming  Lincoln.  I  kept  on  my  way  behind  her,  till  she 
came  to  the  corner  of  Bay.  A  car — her  car — was  some  dis- 
tance off,  and,  with  one  hand  gracefully  catching  up  her  skirt, 
she  walked  half  way  across  the  road  ;  tlien  with  a  little  start 
she  recognized  me,  paused,  hesitated..  I  felt  hopeless  ;  I  saw  I 
was  in  for  it.  Sure  enough,  she  retraced  her  steps  and  met 
me  face  to  face. 

"  'Ah  !  Mr.  Needy'  (in  a  very  surprised  tone), 'Good  evening.' 
My  hat  was  duly  doffed  and,  next  instant,  side-by-side  we 
strolled  along." 
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The  uplifted  legs  shifted  themselves  :  "  Don't  l)e  fanciful, 
uiy  friend,  don  t  adorn  your  narrative  !  " 

Mr.  Needy  looked  up  reproachfully.  "  The  devil  take  you, 
Olaf,  if  you  don't  want  to  hear,  why — say  so — that's  all ;  it 
is  only  because — really — I  have  to  tell  you  the  facts." 

Go  on  I  "  with  godlike  patience  Olaf  spoke,  and  then  with 

still  greater  serenity,  as  Needy  handed  him  a  glass  of  hot  

lemonade  which  he  had  meanwhile  been  preparing,  "  Go 

on,  or  I'll  hang  you." 

"Well,  we  walked  on  together,  and  she  talked  sweetly  of 
one  thing  and  another.  She  told  me  she  had  been  '  shopping ' 
and  I  asked  her  if  she  liked  '  shopping.'  '  Oil  !  yes,'  she  said, 
'it  displays  so  many  different  phases  of  human  nature.'  Oh  1 
If  you  could  have  heard  the  words  coming  in  all  gravity  from 
her  rosy  lips,"  and  Mr.  Needy  went  ofl'  into  an  hysterical 
titter. 

Then  she  told  me  she  was  tired — and  now  for  the  joke. 
'  I  would  have  ridden  up,'  and  she  turned  her  eyes  innocently 
upon  me,  '  but  I  left  my  purse  at  home.'  '  Shopping  '  without 
a  purse  was  the  thought  that  occurred  to  me.  I  think  it  struck 
her  too,  for  she  quickened  her  pace  a  little.  However,  I 
replied  that  though  that  might  be  unfortunate  for  her,  still  for 
me,  etc.,  and  '  it  is  an  ill  wind,  etc'  Well — a — we  were  not  far 
from  her  door,  when  she  drew  her  pocket-handkerchief  quickly 
irom  her  muff  and  sometiiing  fell.  I  stooped  to  pick  it  up. 
She  iiad  paused  for  an  instant  and  then  passed  on.  What  do 
you  think  it  was?  A  pretty  little  red  morocco  purse,  with 
oxydized  silver  clasps.  Oh  !  shall  I  ever  forget  that  purse  1 
What  could  I  do ']  I  hadn't  the  moral  courage  to  give  it  to 
her — I  couldn't  keep  it.  She  was  walking  on  ;  I  had  to  over- 
take her.  By  Jove  !  I  was  wild.  I  slipped  it  in  my  pocket 
and  joined  her.  Her  head  was  averted — she  drooped  ;  the 
light  of  the  street-lamp  discovered  her  Hushed  ciieeks  and 
tremulous  lips.  She  was  terrilily  cut  up  ;  she  turned  her 
head  slowly  round  to  me,  as  if  awaiting  her  doom.  I  talked 
away — Heaven  knows  about  what.  She  could  hardly  speak  ; 
I  saw  the  agony  she  was  in  to  think  she  had  been  found  out. 
'  Well,  good  night.  Miss  Lincoln,'  I  said,  '  I  am  indebted  to 
you  for  this  delightful  little  chat.'  She  smiled  faintly — her 
eyes  couldn't  meet  mine.  'Good  nigiit,'  she  answered,  and  dis- 
appeared within  the  sheltering  portals."  Mr.  Needy  seized 
his  glass  and  drank  long  thereof. 

"  Is  that  all  ?  '  came  in  a  heavy  voice  from  the  other  side 
of  the  tire. 

"Not  quite,"  and  the  narrator,  running  his  fingers  through 
his  luxuriant  hair,  said  bashfully  :  "  You  see  I  felt  deliciously 
flattered,  but  terribly  uncomfortable.  I  did  not  know  how  to 
give  her  the  purse.  But  an  idea  struck  me,  and  next  day  I 
•sent  it  over  to  the  college  and  had  it  left  with  the  matron, 
with  strict  injunctions  tliat  it  was  simply  to  be  given  to  Miss 
Lincoln.  That  afternoon  the  sun  was  shining  ;  the  snow 
looked  warm;  the  vast  blue  dome  above  was ....  ahem !  I 
was  making  for  the  College ;  Miss  Lincoln  was  sauntering 
J'roia  it.  'Will  she  cut  me?'  I  mused.  'Will  her  unjust 
resentment  thus  revenge  itself,  or  will  her  magnanimity 
conquer?  Perchance  the  humiliation  will  be  greater  than  she 
can  bear.'  We  steadily  approached  one  another.  She  was 
looking  straight  before  her  in  assumed  unconsciousness  ;  her 
blushes  called  forth  my  own  — her  lips  were  rigid — but  her 
whole  being  was  agitated.  Then,  ah  !  we  met  ;  her  face  re- 
laxed; turning  towards  me  flushed  and  smiling,  she  just  ieamec? 
and  cried  out  in  a  fresh  timid  voice,  '  Pleasant  afternoon,  Mr. 
Needy  ! '  It  had  been  a  struggle,  but  her  native  nobility 
came  out,  you  see.  I  don't  think  she  will  lie  to  me  again  even 
for  the  sake  of  enjoying  my — a — my  society." 

Needy  viewed  his  friend — smiling.  His  friend  viewed  the 
Are — not  smiling. 

The  wind  still  blustered  without,  and  the  windows  rattled 
in  concert.  The  mu.sic  of  the  caretaker's  footsteps  resounded 
in  the  corridor,  as  he  laboriously  accompanied  a  scuttle  of  coal 
to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  gathered  together  in  the  third  room 
to  the  left. 

Olaf  got  up — regarded  the  smiling  Needy  thoughtfully — 
"  Better  call  in  at  the  oflice  about  eleven  to-morrow.  Put  out 
the  lights — and  come  on  I "  and  taking  his  hat  and  stick,  he 
made  his  exit. 

"  Tom,"  said  Mrs.  Caretaker  to  her  worthy  spouse,  as  he  stood 
warming  his  huge,  red  hands,  "  isn't  them  fellows  gone  yet?" 


"  Jes  gone,  I  guess — there's  the  door  shuumin'." 

"They're  up  late  enough  of  nights  anyhow — I  l)elie\('  in 
lookin'  after  the  body  as  well  as  the  brain." 

Mrs.  Caretaker  was  not  without  opinions. 

"  Them's  the  brains  as  'ull  rule  this  here  couiiti  y  aftei-  a 
while  ;  they  hev  to  be  cultivated." 

"  T  s'pose  so  " — and  the  good  woman  sighed. 

II. 

From  the  warm  red  depths  of  her  favourite  armchair  Miss 
Seagram  discontentedly  surveyed  tlie  artistic  draperies  of  the 
handsome  di"awing-room  curtains.  On  her  lap  lay  Laokoon 
and  a  German  dictionaiy  ;  on  the  table  at  her  side  a  steaming 
cup  of  coti'ee  and  a  plate  of  fresh  cracknels  invited  her  discus- 
sion. But  neitlier  German  nor  cott'ee,  it  would  seem,  could 
ofl'er  her  consolation.  A  sudden  peal  of  the  door-bell,  however, 
interrupted  her  reverie  ;  Miss  Seagram  rose  to  her  feet  just  as 
the  door  was  thrown  open — and  love  and  light  and  hope  pre- 
sented themselves  in  the  shape  of  Edith  Lincoln. 

"  Oh  !  you  wretch  you,"  cried  Miss  Seagram,  eagerly  flying 
to  her,  "I  have  a  great  mind  not  to  speak  to  you.  To  think 
that  you  could  leave  me  alone  all  this  time,  shut  up  in  this 
house — sick,  too  !  Oh  !  Edith,  you  darling,  I'm  so  glad  to  see 
you.  I  thought  you  had  forgotten  me.  Why  didn't  you  come 
before  ?  " 

"  I  was  ashamed  to  come,  positively  ashamed,  Lizzie.  I'll 
tell  you  all  about  it.  You  poor  girl— but  indeed  you  look 
ever  so  much  better.    You  are  better,  are  you  not  1 " 

During  these  little  outpourings  they  embraced  one  another 
fervently,  and  being  now  sutHciently  uncomfortable,  repaired 
to  the  capacious  armchair. 

"Well,  do  tell  me,"  continued  Miss  Seagram,  raptui'ously 
gazing  into  the  grey  eyes  so  close  to  her  own,  "  tell  me  all 
about  it.    What  happened  to  you  ?  " 

"Oh,  nothing,  I  went  down  town  the  day  after  I  saw  you 
and  bought  your  purse,  just  the  kind  you  wanted  and  "  

"  Is  there  anything  to  be  ashamed  of  in  that  ?  " 

"No,"  returned  Miss  Lincoln,  lightly,"but  on  my  way  home 
I  lost  it  — I  got  it  again  though,  and  here  it  is,"  so  saying  she 
pulled  out  a  red  morocco  purse. 

"You  found  it  then  ?" 

"  No — not  exactly.  I  don't  know  where,  when,  or  how  I 
lost  it.  I  had  it  in  my  mutt'  quite  safe,  but  when  I  came  to 
look  for  it,  behold  !  it  had  vanished  like  a  tale  that  is  told." 

"  How  odd  !  "  said  Miss  Seagram,  laughing. 

"  No,  my  dear,  but  it  is  odd  that  next  day  it  should  be 
handed  to  me  in  the  common-room  over  at  the  college,  and  that 
no  one  should  know  whence  it  came." 

"  Odd  !  I  should  say  so — ^just  left  there  for  you  ? " 

"Just  left  there  for  me,"  nodding  gently. 

"  I  am  glad  anyway,  for  it  is  just  lovely.  Did  you  see  any 
one  down  town  ?  " 

"No  person — -much — it  was  so  cold  out,"  and  Miss  Lincoln 
gave  a  little  shudder.  "  I  was  too  cold  to  lo.ok  at  anybody.  I 
met  that  fi'iend  of  yours  though,  what  is  his  name  ?  Seedy — 
no — Needy, — Mr.  Needy." 

"  Did  you  ?  oh!  where?"  enthusiastically. 

"  On  King— I  was  just  about  to  hail  a  car  when  I  remem- 
bered I  had  no  money,  and  at  that  moment  Mr.  Needy  came 
up.  I  inwardly  hoped  he  was  not  coming  my  way,  because  I 
was  too  weary  to  talk.    He  makes  me  tired,  anyway.' 

"  Oh  !  Edith — I  think  he  is  so  nice — so  interesting  ;  he 
really  has  more  in  him  than  a  dozen  other  men." 

"  There  may  be  something  in  him,  but  there  certainly  is 
not  much  o/him." 

"  Oh  !  How  can  you,  Edith  ?  He  is  so  different  from  other 
men — so  free  from  conceit — so  generous.  I  knoiv  he  is  incap- 
able of  anything  mean — incapable  of  attributing  mean  motives 
to  people,  or  anything  like  that,  you  know.  Why,  he  is  just 
splendid  !  " 

"I  won't  quarrel  with  you,  dearest,  but  I  And  him  a  bore; 
though  I  confess  I  did  beam  on  him  the  other  day  when  I  met 
him  on  the  lawn.  Having  just  got  back  your  purse,  you 
know,  I  felt  in  such  a  good  humour  with  the  world  in  general 
— I  believe  I  would  have  called  a  friendly  '  good  day '  to 
Mephistopheles  himself.  However,  let  us  talk  of  something 
more  interesting." 

And  very  cheerfully  the  moments  slipped  away. 

E.  A.  D. 
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THE  NEW  PROFESSOR. 

The  Ontario  Government  has  at  length  settled  the  much 
vexed  question  as  to  who  is  to  occupy  the  new  Chair  in  Eng- 
lish in  Toronto  University,  by  passing  an  Ordei"-in-Council 
appointing  Dr.  W.  J.  Alexander,  Professor  of  English  Litera- 
ture in  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  to  the  position. 

Judging  by  tiie  testimonials  presented  and  Ijy  the  records  of 
the  various  applicants  for  the  place,  and  at  present  we  liave 
little  else  to  judge  by,  we  must  acknowledge  that  in  choosing 
Dr.  Alexander  the  Govei'rmient  have  in  our  opinion  chosen  the 
best  man  available. 

Dr.  Alexander  is  still  a  young  man,  having  been  born  in 
18.5.5.  In  1877  he  matriculated  in  the  University  of  Toronto, 
taking  scholarships  in  Modern  Languages  and  in  General  Pro- 
ficiency. In  the  following  year  he  won  tiie  Canadian  Gilchrist 
Scholarsliip  at  the  matriculation  examination  of  the  University 
of  London.  During  the  years  1874-7  he  continued  his  studies 
at  Univei'sity  College,  London,  at  the  end  of  that  time  taking 
his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  University  of  London, 
with  first-class  lionours  in  English.  On  his  return  to  Canada, 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  first  master  in  the  Prince  of  Wales 
College,  Ciiarlottetown,  P.E.I.  During  this  period  he  formed 
the  resolution  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  English  Litera- 
ture, and  this  decision  has  guided  his  movements  ever  since. 

In  order  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  other  literatures, 
especially  of  the  Classics,  he  entered  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  where  during  four  years  he  took  courses  in  Com- 
parative Philology,  Latin  and  Greek.  He  won  a  graduate 
scholarship  a  year  after  entering,  and  was  appointed  to  a  fel- 
lowship in  Greek  in  the  following  year,  1881.  After  holding 
the  fellowship  for  two  years  he  graduated  as  Doctor  of  Philo- 
sophy in  June,  1883.  His  graduation  thesis  appeared  in  tiie 
A  mtirican  Journal  of  Philology  for  October,  1883. 

Dr.  Alexander  then  went  to  Berlin,  and  passed  a  year  at 
the  University  of  that  place  in  the  study  of  the  German  Language 
and  Literature.  While  at  Berlin  he  received  the  appointment 
at  Dalhousie  University  whicli  he  has  since  held. 

Among  Dr.  Alexander's  testimonials,  perhaps  tlie  most  re- 
markal)le  is  that  from  Dr.  Gildersleeve,  Professor  of  (ireek  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  who  says  :  "  In  my  long  career  as  a  teacher 
I  have  never  had  a  more  sympathetic  pupil  in  all  that  pertains 
to  the  testhetic  part  of  my  work,  and  when  he  returned  to  his 
favourite  province  of  study,  as  he  did  shortly  after  leaving  the 
Johns  Hopkins,  he  has  shown  in  his  chosen  field  the  same 
insight,  the  same  enthusiasm,  that  made  me  hope  so  much  for 
his  future  as  a  classical  scholar." 

It  augurs  well  for  the  breadth  of  Dr.  Alexander's  culture 
that,  although  he  made  English  his  .specialty,  he  did  not  grudge 
giving  three  years  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  Classics,  and  one 
year  to  that  of  German,  in  the  belief  that  a  proper  treatment 
of  English  must  be  based  on  a  thorough  and  sympathetic 
knowledge  of  what  the  Germans  call  "  World-Literature." 


THE  NEW  ENGLISH  COURSE. 

Now  that  a  new  Professor  in  Englisli  has  been  appointed,  it 
may  be  expected  that  the  whole  course  of  study  in  that  de- 
partment will  undergo  a  thorough  revision,  and  when  this  is 
don(!,  it  behoves  the  University  and  the  public  generally  to  see 
th  it  it  is  well  and  carefully  done.  Consideration  of  the  branch 
of  Philology,  may  be  omitted  here,  and  as  to  Composition,  as 


we  believe,  it  can  only  be  learned  by  practice.  What  the 
present  article  aims  at  is  to  make  some  practical  suggestions  as 
to  the  system  to  be  pursued  in  selecting  the  list  of  authors  for 
(critical  reading  in  the  various  years. 

If  we  look  at  the  present  curriculum  we  find  prescribed,  for 
Junior  Matriculation,  for  Pass,  various  works  of  Coleridge, 
Thompson,  Scott,  etc.,  and  for  Honours,  one  of  Shakespeare's 
plays.  Passing  to  the  First  Year,  we  find  Shakespeare  figuring 
in  the  Pass  course,  while  Chaucer  and  Milton  are  linked 
together  in  strange  fellowship  on  the  Honour  course.  The 
Second  Year  stands  by  itself,  in  that  English  is  only  studied  by 
Honour  men,  who  again  attack  Shakespeare.  In  the  Third 
Year  we  find  poor  Milton,  again  in  doubtful  company,  de- 
scended in  his  turn  to  the  Pass  course,  while  Shakespeare  and 
Spenser  monopolize  the  Honour  department.  In  the  Fourth 
Year,  however,  the  two  latter  authors  once  more  admit  Milton, 
with  whom  comes  Pope,  to  the  attention  of  Honour  men,  while 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge  and  Shelley  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  Pass 
men. 

When  we  read  this  list,  the  question  immediately  arises, 
what  principle  has  decided  its  selection  ?  The  only  apparent 
excuse  for  Chaucer's  presence  in  the  First-Year  is  that  Chaucer 
comes  first  chronologically.  But  even  this  superficial  classi- 
fication, involving  as  it  does  a  commencement  at  the  most 
dirticult  end  of  the  subject,  is  not  adhered  to.  As  to  the 
other  author.s,  they  seem  chosen  entirely  by  chance,  which, 
though  it  is  sometimes  said  to  rule  the  universe,  should  cer- 
tainly not  govern  a  curriculum.  Lest,  however,  our  criticism 
shall  seem,  not  constructive,  but  wholly  destructive,  we  shall 
proceed  at  once  to  the  statement  of  what  we  take  to  be  a 
plain  rational  basis  for  the  new  course. 

Let  us  be  guided  by  chronology.  But  instead  of  commencing 
with  Anglo-Saxon  and  working  down  to  the  present  day,  let 
us  start  with  some  such  man  as  Browning,  and  go  gradually 
back  to  Chaucer  and,  if  desiral)le,  back  to  Brut's  Layamon. 

Moreover,  while  we  are  thus  gradually  taking  up  the  old 
authors,  let  us  continue  our  study  of  the  new,  thus  making 
the  course  resemble  an  arithmetical  progression,  commencing 
at  Junior  Matriculation  from  the  base  of  Modern  Literature 
and  gradually  increasing,  till  the  Fourth  Year  becomes  a  synop- 
sis of  the  sum  total  of  English  Literature.  Thus  the  interest 
would  be  made  continuous  and  unbroken,  and  the  subject 
would  be  presented  in  a  form  most  adapted  for  a  large  and 
comprehensive  view. 

The  Pass  course,  in  our  opinion,  should  follow  the  main  lines 
of  the  Honour  coui'se,  differing  only  in  being  less  copious  in  the 
list  of  authors  read,  and  in  being  more  general  in  their  treat- 
ment. 

The  Varsity  would  also  wish  to  offer  the  following  proposi- 
tion for  consideration,  viz.,  that  the  plan,  lately  adopted  in 
the  Law  course,  of  obtaining  outside  lecturers  on  different 
branches  be  extended  to  the  English  course,  which  would  still 
be  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Professor,  but 
would  by  this  means  become  much  more  popular  and  useful 
than  is  possible  under  the  scanty  staff  which  will  be  at  its  dis- 
posal. 

There  are  many  men  in  Canada,  who  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  deliver  lectures  or  courses  of  lectures  on  various 
authors  of  whose  works  they  had  made  a  special  study,  and 
who  would  be  able  to  deal  with  the  writings  of  these  authors 
both  more  sympathetically  and  more  fully  than  a  Professor 
who  found  himself  obliged  to  lecture,  perhaps  on  the  same 
day,  to  four  different  years  and  on  four  different  authors. 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  RESIDENCE. 

In  some  quarters  there  is  an  inclination  toward  total  aboli- 
tion of  residence  in  college  as  an  institution,  and  Dame 
Rumour  whispers  that  not  a  thousand  miles  from  Toronto 
there  are  those  who  would  be  glad  to  see  our  University  Resi- 
dence become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

To  this  desire  we  are  diametrically  opposed.  Rather  would 
we  see  the  place  enlarged  and  improved  so  that  its  advantages 
might  become  more  numerous  and  more  apparent,  and  more 
accessible  to  all  students  than  at  present.  It  is  a  fact  that 
there  are  reasons  not  a  few  on  the  side  of  those  who  look  with 
disapprobation  on  the  present  state  of  affairs  with  regard  to 
Residence.    Among  the  points  in  the  pi'esent  reyime  to  which 
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exception  might  be  taken  is  that  of  the  price  charged  for 
board  and  lodging.  The  fees  at  pi-esent  exacted  for  the  above 
place  the  same  beyond  the  financial  reach  of  students  whose 
pockets  are  not  well  lined  with  shekels.  Of  course  the  con- 
sequent nai-rowing  down  of  numbers  creates  a  tendency  to, 
and  fosters  the  growth  of  cliqueism  to  an  isolating  degree.  A 
sort  of  plutocratic  microcosm — permit  us  the  expression — is 
formed  whose  inhabitants  become  more  or  less  a  distinct  and 
severed  section  of  the  student  body. 

Their  life  is  less  and  more  than  the  life  of  outsiders.  There 
is  an  esprit  de  corps  developed,  undoubtedly  :  but  would  it  not 
be  infinitely  better  that  this  esprit  sliould  permeate  and 
"  enthuse  "  the  whole  mass  of  students  instead  of  being  con- 
fined to  some  thirty  or  forty  of  tliem  1 

It  is  an  open  seci'et  that  a  large  number  of  students  who 
are  at  pre.sent  boarding  in  piivate  houses  throughout  the  city 
would  be  attracted  by  the  conveniences  of  Residence  if  the  ex- 
penses of  a  life  there  were  reduced  witliin  more  rational 
limits.  And  surely  the  obvious  method  of  effecting  this  is  to 
enlarge  the  accommodating  power  of  Residence  itself.  If  the 
expenses  be  distributed  among  a  larger  clientele  this  can  with- 
out difficulty  be  done. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  observed.  Though  there  is  a 
tendency  to  cliqueism  in  Residence  on  account,  presumably,  of 
paucity  of  numbers  and  isolation  from  tlie  main  student  body, 
it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  there  is  a  strong  spirit  of  loyalty  to 
the  Alma  Mater  also  foscered,  and  this  is  especially  apparent  in 
the  case  of  graduates  who  have  been  resident  students.  Life, 
then,  in  Residence  forms  a  bond  of  connection  and  union  with 
the  College,  which  is  sorrily  lacking  outside  of  it.  After  all, 
it  is  not  unnatural,  however  undesirable  it  may  be,  that  a  man 
who  lives  outside  the  College  and  only  meets  his  fellow-stu- 
dents at  lectures,  or  perhaps  occasionally  at  some  meeting  of 
a  society,  should  conceive  no  lasting  regard  for  his  college, 
and  should  at  graduation  pass  out  of  her  doors  without  a  regret 
for  the  days  that  are  gone,  and  should  in  after  days  prove 
indifferent  to  her  interests  when  they  may  be  at  stake,  and 
heedless  of  tlie  growth  or  decay  of  her  best  institutions.  It 
is  little  to  be  wondered  at. 

It  is  a  fact  that  athletics  ai'e  mainly  cultivated  in  Resi- 
dence and  that  Residence  students  control  the  athletic 
organizations.  Why  is  this?  We  should  be  as  sorry  to 
believe  that  there  are  no  mental  giants  among  the  students  of 
Residence  as  to  credit  that  there  are  no  atliletes  among  out- 
siders. Are  the  Residence  students  stimulated  to  the  pursuit 
of  physical  sports  by  the  indifference  of  the  others,  or  is  the 
appropriation  of  athletics  by  them  a  clique  characteristic 
whicli  serves  to  keep  the  others  aloof  ? 

One  thing,  we  think,  is  obvious.  Let  Residence  be  enlarged, 
and  the  athletic  movement  will  gain  recruits  and  expand  its 
influence.  And  more  than  tliis,  the  influx  of  numbers  will 
republicanize  the  bias  of  Residence  men,  and  will  extend  that 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  our  Alma  Mater,  which  is  one  of  their  best 
present  characteristics. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  Editors  are  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  correspond- 
ents.   No  notice  will  be  taken  of  unsisiued  contributions.. 


HAZING  AND  THE  MAIL. 

To  the  Editors  of  Thk  Varsity  : 

Sirs, — May  I  ask  space  in  your  correspondence  column  for 
a  few  words  regarding  the  Literary  Society's  discussion  of  the 
above  subject  last  Friday  evening?  It  appears  to  me  that 
several  most  important  points  were  after  all  left  untouched. 
In  fact,  circumstances  made  it  impossible  at  the  time  to  con- 
sider the  question  as  fully  as  common  fairness  to  one  of  our 
number  demanded. 

The  condemnation  of  the  Mail's  correspondence  on  this  mat- 
ter has  been  almost  universal.  Hazers  and  non-hazers  agree 
that  the  articles  in  that  newspaper  should  not  have  appeared. 
But  have  we  taken  sufficiently  into  account  the  circumstances 
tliat  produced  them  ?  Let  me  state  them  briefly.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  letter  I  shall  assume  (what  the  supporters  of 
Friday's  motion  confidently  declare)  that  the  Mail's  corres- 
pondent is  an  undergraduate  and  a  Freshman. 

A  Freshman,  then,  let  us  assume,  hot-tempered,  as  his  letters 
prove,  and  manly,  as  late  events  have  made  quite  evident,  finds 


himself  subjected  to  indignities  and  personal  insult  by  certain 
individuals  whom  I  at  least  consider  his  inferiors  in  all 
respects.  He  hears  continual  rumours  of  a  hazing  in  prcspect 
and  continual  warnings  to  Freshmen  not  to  attend  certain 
meetings,  which  it  is  their  undoulited  right  to  attend.  He 
finds  that  while  the  best  of  the  hazing  faction  are  inactive, 
certain  insignificant  and  insolent  persons  take  it  on  them- 
selves to  teach  Freshmen  a  lesson  they  have  not  begun  to 
learn  themselves.  He  finds,  at  last,  on  leaving  a  meet- 
ing, that  his  pei'sonal  liberty  is  menaced  and  personal  vio- 
lence done  to  himself  and  to  another  Freshman— a  warm  friend 
of  his  own.  In  the  excitement  of  tlie  hour,  still  liot  and 
angry,  he  does  what  any  spirited  fellow  would  do — seizes  tJie 
weapon  nearestat  hand  andstrikes  back.  Thatweapon  iiappened 
to  be  his  power  as  a  regular  reporter  of  the  Mail  newspaper, 
and,  thoughtlessly  and  indiscreetly,  in  striking  at  his  persecu- 
tors, he  struck  the  College  as  a  whole,  by  making  public  what 
should  not  have  Vjeen  made  known  abroad.  I  do  not  attempt 
to  justify  his  action  ;  when  the  report  first  appeared  non- 
hazers  were  as  loud  as  any  in  its  condemnation.  But  we  should 
condemn  much  more  strongly,  I  must  think,  the  actions  on 
that  night  of  many  of  those  who  are  now  hounding  the  Mail's 
correspondent.  Why  did  we  hear  nothing  on  Friday  of  the 
low  rowdyism  in  the  galleiy  which  degraded  every  self-respect- 
ing student  in  his  own  eyes  ?  Why  did  we  hear  nothing  of 
the  rude  jostling  at  the  door,  regardless  of  the  presence  of 
ladies  in  the  crowd  ?  Why  did  we  hear  nothing  of  the  attack 
on  a  certain  first  year  man  which  began  the  row  ?  The 
Mail's  report,  it  is  said,  disgraced  the  College.  Perhaps  ;  but 
we  must  go  behind  the  report.  The  motion  of  Friday  night  to 
strike  the  Mail  off  the  fyles  was,  I  think,  quite  beside  the 
question  ;  if  the  College  has  suffered  we  must  blame  the  men 
who  caused,  more  than  the  man  who  reported,  the  disgrace. 
And  here  let  me  add  that  the  conduct  of  the  gallery-gods  on 
that  occasion  was  calculated  to  do  more  to  disgrace  the  Uni- 
versity than  any  newspaper  report. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  the  events  of  the  past  couple  of 
months  have  only  confirmed  an  opinion  many  of  us  have  long- 
held,  viz., — that  "  cheek  "  in  Sophomore  or  Freshman  is,  nine- 
tenths  of  it,  the  direct  and  legitimate  outcome  of  the  hazing 
system.  J.  D.  S. 


A  LIBRARY  CATALOGUE. 

To  the  Editorti  of  The  Varsity  : 

Sirs, — Heaven  and  earth  have  been  stirred  to  effect  reforms 
in  our  library  management,  but  we  seem  still  as  far  as  ever 
from  the  goal  of  our  desires.  The  authorities  have  turned  a 
deaf  ear  and  liardened  their  hearts  to  all  appeals.  If  we 
agree  with  Milton — and  what  sensible  man  will  not? — that  it 
is  a  crime  to  kill  a  good  boqk,  surely  it  is  scarcely  less  a 
crime  to  imprison  one.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  splendid  collection  in  the  library,  the  individuals 
of  which  are  thus  debarred  from  all  communication  with 
other  books,  or  even  bookworms  ?  This  is  to  make  tlie  library 
a  gaol,  every  book  a  convict,  and  each  librarian  a  turnkey.  At 
the  most  one  can  merely  interview  a  book,  as  the  reporters 
interview  a  condemned  criminal.  But  there  is  one  defect 
more  manifest,  more  glaring,  if  not  more  serious  than  the 
rest.  This  is  the  lamentable  lack  of  a  catalogue  or  tabulated 
index  of  the  poor  books.  No  one  will  venture  to  as.sert,  or 
even  in  the  ravings  of  febrile  delirium  imagine,  tliat  the  ponder- 
ous and  hoary-headed  scrap-books  which  encumber  the  reading 
room  are  any  fit  substitute  for  what  is  needed.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  they  are  utterly  useless.  What  paragon  of  patience 
could  be  expected  to  disentangle  his  information  from  a 
wilderness  of  scraps  ?  and  how  much  less  a  student  whose  time 
is  precious  and  who  is  in  a  hurry  to  get  the  book  he  wants. 
Nor  is  there  any  trace  of  arrangement  or  systematic  compila- 
tion in  these  relics  of  a  barbarous  age. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  printed  catalogue,  copies  of  which 
could  be  furnished  to  every  student.  This  catalogue  should  be 
complete,  arranged  according  to  departments,  and  should  be 
added  to  each  year  as  the  number  of  books  increases.  If  we 
could  once  see  a  proper  catalogue  in  tlie  hands  of  the  students, 
we  might  hope  for  the  eventual  accomplishment  of  n  ore  im-  ■ 
portant  reforms.  For  my  part,  rather  tlian  that  the  present 
state  of  affairs  should  exist,  I  would  see  the  musty  shelves 
alive  with  book-worms,  sipping  at  leisure  the  Hybla-juice  of 
their  literary  sweets.  Gwyn  Aeaun. 
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ROUND  THE  TABLE  /s^^  themselves  in  their  art,  shall  we  have  what  we  may  call, 

wit] I  any  degree  of  self-respect,  a  Canadian  literature. 


Those  who  are  continually  sniffing  the  air,  if,  haply,  they 
may  discern  afar  off  the  first  faint  indications  of  a  coming 
Canadian  literature,  are  wont  to  assign  many  ingenious 
reasons  for  its  non-appearance.  Lack  of  appreciation — the 
neglect  which  expatriated  Grant  Allen  and  leaves  Roberts  in 
obscurity  ;  lack  of  national  sentiment — the  apathy  which  most 
Canadians  manifest  towards  the  ingenious  and  polished 
patriotic  pieces  which  most  of  us  have  tried  to  write  and 
which  (in  all  cases  but  our  own)  we  heartily  despise  for  their 
want  of  the  true  Canadian  feeling  which  their  authors  profess; 
lack  of  literary  culture — a  want  wliich  again  we  deeply  de- 
plore in  all  our  fellows — these  are  some  of  the  counts  iti  their 
indictment  of  the  Canadian  public. 

*  * 

And,  truly,  it  would  seem  that  it  is  rather  with  the  people 
of  the  country  than  with  the  country  itself  that  the  fault  lies. 
Canada  is  rich  in  undeveloped  poetry.  She  offers  in  her  past, 
in  her  present,  in  her  future  ;  in  her  hills,  her  plains  ;  her  lakes, 
her  rivers  ;  her  forests,  her  mountains,  material  in  abundance 
for  the  patriotic  speaker  or  writer.  And,  were  she  less 
beautiful  than  she  really  is,  poetry  would  not  of  necessity  lan- 
guish, for  has  not  the  heavenly  weed  flourished  often  in  most 
unpromising  soil ;  even  with  that  graceful  Crrecian  Keats 
himself,  did  not  the  divine  afflatus  mingle,  in  his  early  days, 
with  the  noisome  odours  of  a  livery -stable  1 

* 

*  * 

It  is  not  with  Canada,  then,  that  the  fault  lies ;  rather 
with  her  votaries,  or  those  who  should  be  her  votaries.  Her 
poets  have  not  learned  the  greatness  of  self-abnegation.  They 
kneel  with  a  half-hearted  worship  at  the  shrine  of  poesy  ;  they 
try  to  serve  Nature  and  Mammon,  to  mingle  dollars  with 
devotion.  Ai-e  we  not  right  in  holding  that  in  our  Canadian 
literature — as  we  are  willing  to  call  it — we  find  continual 
reminders  of  the  author's  personality  ;  continual  hints  that 
they  seek,  not  the  Muses'  glory,  but  fame  and  favour  for  them- 
selves 1  In  the  case  of  that  blunt  old  Scotchman,  even,  who 
has,  in  giving  up  his  life  to  literature,  displayed  a  more  than 
ordinary  love  for  such  pursuits,  we  find  this  true,  and  bombast 
and  unnaturalness  are  the  result.  So  with  other  of  our 
writers.  The  great  trouble  with  most  of  them  is,  that  each  of 
them  imagines  that,  by  manufacturing  a  Canadian  literature 
to  order,  he  can  win  -  the  Muses'  favour  ?  Nay,  rather  name 
and  fame  and  fortune  for  X  or  Y  or  Z,  the  great  Canadian 
Poet  ! 

* 

*  * 

The  situation  with  reference  to  the  individual  writer  is 
well  summed  up  by  TroUope  in  his  "  Autobiograpy."  He  dis- 
cusses the  causes  of  literary  success  and  failure;  and  attributes 
the  latter,  in  many  cases,  to  the  compulsion  put  upon  men  who 
have  once  met  with  success  in  the  arena  of  letters,  to  continue 
therein.  They  wrote  first  because  they  had  a  message  for  the 
world  ;  they  continue  writing  because  a  petted  public  (or  their 
own  vain-glory)  demands  it  of  them.  The  distinction  between 
most  of  our  rhymsters  and  true  poets  is  closely  analogous  to 
that  drawn  by  Mr.  TroUope  between  good  novelists  and  bad  ; 
the  former  write  because  they  have  a  story  to  tell ;  the  latter 
because,  (in  their  own  belief  at  least,)  they  have  to  tell  a  story. 


What  we  need  in  Canada  is  a  real,  not  a  simulated  love  for 
literature  and  literary  pursuits.  And  if  tlie  day  ever  comes 
— as  in  the  fulness  of  time  it  surely  will  in  Canada — when 
men  shall  look  back  with  a  smile  on  the  Frenchified  pedan- 
tries of  to-day ;  when  the  noble  red  man  shall  no  longer  grunt 
in  blank  verse,  nor  poets  peddle  as  their  own  the  trite  maxims 
of  older  and  wiser  heads — when  that  day  comes,  it  will  come 
as  the  result  of  the  self-surrender  of  some  enthusiast,  loving 
literature  for  its  own  sake,  not  as  a  means  of  making  a  name 
or  a  living  for  himself.    That  is  to  say,  not  till  our  poets  for- 


A  .  striking  example  of  American  journalistic  enterprise 
has  just  been  afforded  a  wondering  public  by  the  New  York 
World.  Max  O'Rell  (Paul  Blouet),  who  was  over  in  the 
States  last  year  making  a  study  of  the  country  and  its  cus- 
tom ,  has  recorded  liis  impressions  in  a  book  entitled  Jona- 
licin  et  Son  Continent,  a  pendant  to  John  Bull  et  iSon  lie.  On 
Saturday,  Jan.  I9tli,  the  book  was  published  in  Paris.  On 
Sunday  morning  it  appeared  in  full,  translated,  in  the  New 
York  World.  Think  of  the  "  go-aheadism  "  required  to  ac- 
complish this  !  Of  cour'se  the  book  had  to  be  telegraphed 
across,  word  for  word,  translated,  set  up  in  type,  proofs  struck 
off'  and  corrected,  and  the  whole  sent  to  press  and  got  ready 
for  distribution,,  not  to  speak  of  the  rest  of  the  paper,  which 
contains  thirty-four  pages,  and  of  which  the  matter  of  the 
book  only  occupies  about  an  eighth,  within  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  !  It  is  simply  plienomenal.  In  ordinary  shape  the 
book  would  be  a  12  mo  volume  of  some  200  pages.  Here  are 
a  few  typical  extracts  : 

"  The  population  of  America  is  sixty  millions — mostly 
colonels." 

"  In  America  .  .  .  more  than  anywhere  else,  talent  without 
money  is  a  useless  tool.  .  .  .  The  country's  genius,  instead 
of  consecrating  all  its  time  to  the  production  of  works  which 
would  tend  to  elevate  the  ideas  and  aspirations  of  the  people, 
is  obliged  to  think  of  money  making. 

'Ah,  my  friend,'  said  one  of  America's  most  graceful  bards 
to  me  one  day,  as  he  touched  his  foi'ehead,  '  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  have  something  there ;  that  I  possess  the  feu  sacre,  and 
that  I  might  do  a  little  share  of  good  by  my  writings.  But 
how  write  poems  when  there  are  rumours  of  panic  in  Wall 
Street  ?  —  Excuse  me,  I  have  not  a  moment  to  lose,  I  must 
rush  to  the  Stock  Exchange.'  " 

Of  New  York  the  writer  remarks  :  "As  in  London,  hun- 
dreds of  churches  and  taverns;  ...  it  is  the  same  ignoble 
Anglo-Saxon  mixture  of  Bible  and  beer,  of  spiritual  and 
spirituous." 

Commenting  on  the  activity  and  invention  of  Chicago,  he 
exclaims :  "  What  will  they  not  invent  in  Chicago  1  That 
which  looks  like  a  joke  to-day  may  be  a  reality  next  week,  and 
I  shall  not  be  surprised  the  next  time  I  go  to  Chicago  to  find 
that  the  talking  power  of  woman  has  been  utilized  as  a  motor 
for  the  sewing-machine  by  connecting  the  chin  with  the 
wheel." 

The  chapter  on  "The  American  Girl  "  is  an  amusing  one. 

"  She  will  not  embark  in  romance  until  she  sees  her  way  to 
profit — and  profits  thereby.  Fortune  or  a  title,  that  is  her 
aim.  She  keeps  it  in  view,  even  in  the  most  touching  mo- 
ments. Between  two  kisses  she  will  perhaps  ask  her  lover  : 
'  Are  you  rich  ? '  It  is  the  pinch  of  rhubarb  between  two 
layers  of  jam." 

And  so  on. 

The  book  is,  as  it  professes  to  be,  a  book  of  jottings.  The 
author's  impressions  of  the  United  States  are  given  in  a  lively, 
humorous,  and  often  epigrammatic  style.  He  says  of  himself: 
"  In  speaking  of  a  people,  I  like  to  touch  on  their  pet  trans- 
gressions, their  faults  and  weaknesses."  But  he  does  not  con- 
fine himself  to  making  fun  of  the  latter  •;  he  is  not  slow  to 
notice  and  emphasize  the  good  points  of  a  nation.  His  esti- 
mate of  America  is  decidedly  an  admiring  one. 

*     '  * 

They  tell  the  story  of  a  Sophomore  fi'om — Algoma.  His 
own  vigorous  denial  is  discredited  by  the  court  as  ex  parte  evi- 
dence. He  is  not  youthful ;  he  is  said,  indeed,  to  have  already 
made  such  a  contract  with  a  maiden  up  north  as  will  probably 
influence  his  future  career  to  a  considerable  extent.  His 
course — metaphysics — is  not  wholly  congenial  to  him,  and  he 
finds  it  hard  at  times  to  keep  his  mind  from  wandering  (north- 
ward) to  the  detriment  of  his  more  serious  studies.  Some- 
thing he  must  do  to  lure  his  mind  to  labour.  Accordingly  he 
presses  into  service  the  miniature  photograph  of  his  charmer, 
which  he  has  constantly  about  his  person.  This  he  places  in 
his  book  always  a  dozen  pages  ahead  of  him,  and  presses 
towards  it— like  Douglas  toward  the  heart  of  Bruce.  The 
effect  on  his  work,  it  is  said,  is  extraordinary. 
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All  reports  from  Societies  must  reach  us  by  noon  on  Thursday 
to  insure  insertion. 


THE  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

What  used  to  be  called  the  Literary  met  to-night  (Friday, 
Jan.  25th)  and  belied  its  name  by  freezing  out  the  literary 
programme.  After  a  few  songs  by  Mr.  Gibson,  of  '89,  "  busi- 
ness arising  out  of  the  minutes  "  brought  it  to  our  memories 
that  time  itself  is  made  of  minutes.  The  Recording  Secretary 
stood  up  and  read  a  notice  of  motion — to  establish  a  Custom- 
ary Court — by  Mr.  A.  T.  Hunter.  He  began  in  a  voice  suited 
to  a  young  and  earnest  man,  and  the  tone  grew  deeper  and 
took  on  an  official  solemnity,  but  the  dust  of  time  gathered  on 
his  tonsils  and  the  peroration  or  postamble  came  out  with  the 
feeble  accents  of  age.  After  the  echoes  had  subsided,  the 
builder  of  the  motion  arose,  and  he  began  to  read  the  motion. 
He  read  it  "clausenal."  He  kneaded  in  comments,  explana- 
tions, glossaries  of  words  that  liad  meantime  grown  obsolete. 
Finally,  having  traversed  it  all  from  beginning  to  end,  he 
rubbed  the  moss  from  it  with  the  relics  of  his  strength.  Then 
sat  he  down  in  such  exhaustion  that  throughout  the  remain- 
ing time  he  could  rise  to  speak  again  scarce  seven  times. 
Him  seconded  one  Mr.  H.  H.  Sinclair  wlio,  when  first  they 
began  to  read  tliis  motion,  had  been  a  first  year  student.  Mr. 
McNichol  now  read  an  amendment  bringing  the  motion  down 
to  the  needs  of  modern  times.  Discussion  called  for.  A  long 
and  solemn  pause.  The  mighty  ocean  of  speech,  so  long  banked 
out,  seemed  to  find  no  inviting  fissure.  At  last  a  little  leak  is 
sprung  in  the  dyke — a  trickling  begins — the  stream  is  growing 
larger  and  larger  until  JNIr.  Desbarres,  like  the  little  hero  of 
Harrisburg  (or  was  it  Harlem)  we  used  to  read  about  in  the 
school  readers  before  the  Minister  of  Education — well,  Mr. 
DesBarres  sticks  his  finger  in.  His  request  is  a  mild  one — 
to  have  the  motion  read.  A  yell  of  despair  his  only  answer. 
However,  he  secures  a  copy  and  retires  to  peruse.  One  hour 
later  he  breaks  silence  — complains  bitterly  of  not  having  had 
time  to  read  the  motion — asks  six  weeks  in  which  to  do  so. 
In  the  meantime  the  ban()[uet  has  been  going  on.  A  few  have 
tried  to  digest  this  strange  and  .strangely  cooked  animal,  a  la 
boa  constrictor,  but  it  wouldn't  down.  Mr.  Faskin  prai.-ed 
the  tiling  as  an  amateur  praises  beer,  with  many  wry  faces. 
Some  said  kind  tilings  of  its  owner  and  only  half  pardoned  the 
motion.  Others  praised  the  motion  and  cathauled  its  owner. 
Finally  the  president  got  up  and  rescued  both  owner  and 
motion.  It  had  "good  points  " — part  of  it  was  illegal,  part  of 
it  was  ungramm-itical.  On  his  recommendation  it  was 
remanded  until  Feb.  22. 

Now  the  members  might  liave  been  seen  to  rise  from  their 
seats  as  black-bass  rise  to  induct  a  kicking  grasshoppfir.  The 
kicking  grasshopper — Tin:  Toronto  Mail.  It  had  kicked  about 
certain  student  superheatednesses  that  concerned  it  not. 
Messrs.  Kirkpatrick  and  Ferguson  had  the  first  nibble.  They 
wanted  the  paper  suspended  for  a  week — not  from  publication 
but  from  the  reading-room.  Mr.  DesBarres  had  read  the 
Mail  and  was  willing  to  do  so  again.  Mr.  McCann  struck 
sparks  on  the  firm  rock  of  student  dignity.  Most  members 
wanted  to  read  the  Mail  and  all  wanted  to  disappro^"e  its 
action.  Mr.  Hunter  moved  its  suspension  on  the  Sabbath 
Day.  Finally  the  President  termed  the  writei-  of  the  obnoxious 
article  a  blackguard  (applause),  explained  how  any  article  may 
be  got  into  a  paper  and  made  observation  that  "  It  is  not 
always  the  best  way  to  maintain  our  dignity — to  make  our- 
selves ridiculou>."    Tiie  chair  prevailed. 

After  various  otiier  motions — one  v\-ell  fought  tlu-ough  by 
^Ir.  ilunro — the  tiiree  members  who  had  not  made  speeches 
rose  to  leave  and  the  meeting  disintegrated. 

The  following  amendments  to  Mr.  Hunter's  motion  of  Fri- 
day, Jan.  25th,  were  proposed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Liter- 
ary- Society: 

That  in  clause  (."})  after  the  words  "  condemn  or  acquit  "  there 
be  inserted  the  words  "by  a  majority  vote." 

That  in  clause  (4)  all  after  the  words  "contempt  of  court"  be 
struck  out  and  the  following  inserted  in  the  place  thereof  : — 
"  Neitlier  fine  nor  foi-feiture  of  privileges  shall  be  imposed,  but 
an  earnest  recommendation  shall  be  made  to  the  accused  that 
he  cease  for  some  certain  limited  time  to  exercise  the  privileges 


of  a  member  or  the  use  of  the  reading  room  or  that  he  pay  to 
the  Treasurer  of  this  Society  some  certain  sum  not  exceeding 
SIO.OO  of  lawful  money  of  Canada  which  said  sum  shall  not 
be  considered  a  fine  or  penalty  but  merely  as  liquidated  dam- 
ages voluntarily  paid  or  as  a  pledge  of  sincere  repentance." 

That  clause  (5)  be  struck  out  and  the  following  inserted  : — • 
"(5)  That  such  recommendation  may  be  made  and  the  terms 
thereof  fixed  by  and  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge  or  at  his 
option  by  the  jury,  and  in  case  of  its  being  made  by  the  judge 
the  accused  may  require  the  same  to  be  ratified  or  another 
recommendation  made  by  the  jury  on  a  majority  vote." 

That  in  clause  (6)  all  the  words  beginning  with  "  forthwith 
summon  "  be  struck  out  and  the  following  inserted  :  "  by  no 
means  summon  the  accused,  but  shall  write  him  a  friendly 
letter,  to  be  either  to  him  in  person  delivered  or  registered, 
and  shall  in  such  letter  use  no  imperative  words,  but  in 
coui'teous  language  and  debonnairly  convey  it  to  the  sense  of 
the  accused  that  certain  dark  rumours  be  floating  about  con- 
cerning his  repute,  and  give  as  far  as  may  be  the  substance  of 
the  accus&tion,  and  offer  as  a  friend  to  put  at  the  disposal  of 
the  accused,  that  his  honour  may  be  made  clear,  the  platform 
and  attention  of  this  society  on  the  night  of  the  eighth  of 
February  next  as  aforesaid.  And  the  attendance  of  such 
accused  shall  be  deemed  a  voluntary  act." 

That  to  the  resolution  at  the  foot  or  end  thereof  there  be 
added  the  following  clause  : 

"  That,  inasmuch  as  it  has  ever  been  the  wish  and  endeavour 
of  this  Society  to  protect  its  members  from  violence,  indignity 
or  interference  with  personal  liberty,  now  be  it  further 
Resolred,  that  in  no  part  of  this  plan  of  proceedings  is  it  meant 
that  such  violence,  indignity  or  interference  shall  come  to  any 
student,  and  that  this  Society  has  resented  in  the  pa.st  and 
will  continue  to  resent  any  insinuation  of  its  meaning  so  to 
offer  such  violence,  indignity  or  interference,  as  being  false 
and  insolent." 


MODERN  LANGUAGE  CLUB. 

The  Club  met  on  Monday,  the  28th  ult.,  the  Vice-President, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Graham,  in  the  chair.  The  programme  was  in 
German  and  dealt  with  the  works  of  Goethe. 

Miss  Green  gave  a  piano  solo,  after  which  Mr.  W.  C.  Fer- 
guson was  called  on  for  a  reading  from  "  Hermann  and 
Dorothea."  The  essay  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Bonner  treated  the  same 
work,  the  eesayist  prefacing  his  paper  with  some  remarks  on 
es.say-writing  in  general  in  French  and  German.  The  meeting 
then  resolved  into  groups  for  German  conversation. 

Among  tliose  present  were  Mr.  E.  C.  Jeffrey,  B.A.,  last 
year's  medallist  in  Moderns  ;  and  a  number  of  ladies  from  St. 
Hilda's  College,  Trinity. 

CLASS  OF  '89. 

The  members  of  the  Class  of  '89  held  a  meeting  Saturday,  Jan. 
26th,  fof  the  purpose  of  considering  the  draft  of  the  Consti- 
tution prepared  by  the  provisional  committee.  The  attend- 
ance was  large  and  enthusiastic,  and  considerable  debate  arose 
over  various  knotty  points,  notably  the  position  to  be  occupied 
in  the  new  organization  by  the  fair  sex.  Notwithstanding 
the  gallant  efforts  made  by  Mr.  Macnamara  to  have  the  post 
of  Vice-President  set  apart  for  tlie  ladies,  it  was  decided  that 
they  should  occupy  the  same  footing  as  the  stronger  sex. 
The  Constitution  as  adopted  was  as  follows  : 

ARTICLE  I.  NAME. 

L  This  Society  sliall  be  known  as  "  The  University  of  Toronto 
Class  of '89:' 

ARTICLE  II.  0B.JECTS. 

2.  The  objects  of  the  Society  siiall  be 

(1)  The  maintenance  of  friendly  social  relations  among 
n  embers  of  the  Class. 

(2)  The  promotion,  among  graduates,  of  interest  in  and 
loyalty  to  the  College. 

(3)  The  aiding  of  the  College'  in  such  specific  ways  as  may 
from  time  to  time  seem  possible. 

ARTICLE    III.  MEMBERSHIP. 

3.  The  membei'ship  shall  consist  of 

(1)  All  students  graduating  in  Arts  in  1889  from  the  Uni- 
\  ersity  of  Toronto. 

(2)  Such  others  as,  having  been  connected  with  the  Class 
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during  not  less  than  two  years  of  their  college  course,  shall 
apply  to  the  Secretary  to  he  enrolled  as  members. 

ARTICLE  IV.  OFFICERS. 

4.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice- 
President,  a  Historian,  a  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer,  who 
shall  constitute  the  Executive  Committee  and  shall  be  elected 
at  each  regular  meeting  of  the  Society,  to  serve  for  the  term 
intervening  between  it  and  the  regular  meeting  next  following. 

ARTICLE   V.  DUTIES. 

5.  (1)  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Society  and  of  the  Executive. 

(2)  In  the  event  of  the  absence  of  the  President  for  any 
reason,  the  Vice-president  shall  take  the  place  and  perform 
all  the  duties  of  President. 

(3)  The  Historian  shall  keep  a  full  roll  of  the  membership 
(a  copy  of  which  he  shall  deliver  annually  to  the  Secretary) 
and  shall  communicate  with  each  member  of  the  Class  at  least 
once  a  year  with  a  view  to  obtaining  information*  regai'ding 
place  of  residence,  occupation,  &c.,  of  each  member.  He  shall 
prepare,  and  shall  read  at  the  lirst  regular  reunion,  a  brief 
historical  account  of  the  Class,  and  shall  read  at  each  meeting 
of  the  Society  thereafter  a  short  paper  dealing  with  any  points 
of  interest  connected  with  the  College,  the  Class  or  its  indi- 
vidual members. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  full  and  true  account  of  all 
meetings  of  the  Class,  with  the  names  of  those  present  ;  he 
shall  duly  notify  all  members  of  meetings  to  be  held.  He 
shall  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  Society,  and  shall 
assist  the  Historian  by  means  of  any  information  he  may 
possess  in  the  preparation  of  the  Class  papers. 

(5)  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  account  for  all  moneys 
belonging  to  the  Society.  He  shall  keep  a  roll  of  all  members 
with  payments  of  assessments  made  by  each. 

article  VI.  MEETINGS. 

6.  (1)  Before  the  graduation  of  the  Class,  meetings  may  be 
held  at  any  time  at  the  call  of  the  Executive.  Notice  of  each 
of  such  meetings,  signed  by  the  Secretary,  must  be  posted  in 
the  entrance  hall  for  at  least  two  full  days  before  the  date 
named  for  the  meeting. 

(2)  The  Society  shall  meet  after  graduation  as  follows  : 
One  year  after  graduation,  three  years  after  graduation,  and 
thenceforward  as  the  class  may  determine.  The  exact  date 
of  each  of  such  meetings  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Executive.  The 
Secretary  shall  notify  each  member  on  the  Historian's  roll  of 
such  re-unions  at  least  one  month  before  the  date  fixed  therefor. 
article  VII.  assessments. 

7.  The  annual  assessment  shall  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Executive.  , 

ARTICLE  VIII.  amendments. 

8.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  time  by  a  voteof 
not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  any  regular 
meeting. 

the  VARSITY  COMPANY. 

A  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Company  was  held  at 
its  chambers,  4  King  St.  East,  on  Friday,  27th  ultimo,  for 
the  consideration  of  important  business.  The  Vice-President, 
W.  H.  Blake,  B.  A.,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Hod- 
gins  from  the  editorship-in-chief  was  filled  by  the  election  of 
Messrs.  J.  H.  Moss,  '89,  and  J.  D.  Spence,  '89,  as  joint  editors. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Johnston,  Business  Manager, 
was  accepted  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Wood  appointed  to  act  as  Trea- 
surer and  Business  Manager  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Brebner  and  S.  B.  Leacock  were  added  to 
the  editorial  staff. 

The  auditing  committee  reported  the  affairs  of  the  Company 
in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

Mr.  Spence  being  unable  to  act,  Mr.  Moss  becomes  editor- 
in-chief. 


LECTURES  on  LAW. 

Last  week  Mr.  B.  B.  Osier  delivered  an  interesting  course 
of  lectures  on  Criminal  Jurisprudence.  Mr.  McLaren's  course 
on  tl)e  Comparati\  e  Jurisprudence  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  will 
take  place  on  Jan.  31,  Feb.  5,  6. 
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Mr.  Moss  will  lecture  on  Equity  Jurisprudence  Feb.  7,  8, 
IL  Mr.  Blake  will  handle  the  subject  of  Constitutional  Law 
on  March  4,  5,  6,  and  Mr.  S.  H.  Blake  that  of  Ethics  of  the 
Law  on  April  15,  17,  19. 

The  date  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  lectures  has  not  yet  been  fixed. 

The  Glee  Club  is  hard  at  work  practising  for  the  Conver- 
sazione Concert.  The  musical  committee  has  not  yet  decided 
on  the  entire  programme  to  be  produced,  but  the  principal 
numbers  which  the  Glee  Club  will  render  are  "  The  Pilgrim's 
Chorus,"  from  "Tannhauser,"  "  Hope  Waltzes,"  and  a  "  Scla- 
vonic Love  Song."  Mrs.  Mackelcan,  Mrs.  Caldwell  and  Mr. 
Boucher  have  also  been  proposed  as  soloists. 


OUR  chromo. 

The  managers  of  The  Varsity  have  decided  to  give  a  copy 
of  the  engraving  of  the  College  Entrance  to  all  new  subscri- 
bers, who  will  also  be  able  to  obtain  back  numbers  from  the 
Business  Manager. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Jeffrey,  B.A.,  '88,  has  returned  to  College  for  the 
Michaelmas  term  and  is  completing  his  course  in  Natural 
Sciences,  which  he  was  obliged  to  aV)andon  last  year. 

J.  McDougall,  B.A.,  has  been  staying  in  Toronto  and  has 
paid  the  College  several  visits. 

Mr  W.  Dale  has  been  unwell  for  some  time  and  his  lectures 
have  in  consequence  been  interrupted.  He  has  left  Residence 
and  gone  to  stay  with  friends  for  a  few  days  in  order  to  re- 
cuperate. 

N.  H.  Russol,  who  is  studying  Theology  at  the  Manitoba 
College,  Winnipeg,  is  director  of  the  monthly  journal  published 
there. 

W.  J.  Healy,  '88,  has  left  for  Ottawa  to  write  up  the 
session  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  for  the  Telegram. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Varsity  is  conducted  hy  undergraduates  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  and  is  "published  every  Saturday 
of  tlte  academic  year.  It  aims  at  being  the  exponent  of 
the  views  of  the  University  public,  and  will  always  seek 
the  highest  interests  of  the  University.  The  Literary 
Department  will,  as  heretofore,  be  a  main  feature.  The 
news  columns  are  full  and  accu/rate,  containing  reports 
of  all  meetings  of  interest  to  its  readers. 
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TO  THEE. 

What  other  subject  needs  my  humble  muse 

Than  thee  whose  image  cheers  me  ev'ry  hour  ? 
Bright  glances  from  thy  light  blue  eyes  infuse 

The  tardy  blood  about  my  heart  with  power 
To  write  to  thee  and  set  my  uncouth  verse 

To  witching  music  from  thy  licjuid  voice. 
I'll,  shrine  thy  image  in  my  heart,  disperse 

All  other  shapes  and  forms  howe'er  so  choice. 
And  in  my  study,  lighted  by  thine  eyes, 

I  I 1  fashion  odes  and  sonnets  to  thy  praise. 
Which,  as  devouring  time  fast  onward  Hies, 

May  live  to  give  thy  name  to  future  days  ; 
But,  hold  I  such  lofty  theme  sui's  not  my  lowly  muse  ; 
And  so,  fair  girl,  my  impudence  you  must  excuse. 

Mendore. 


A  WINTER  EVEXIXG  WALK. 

Just  before  sunset,  after  a  day  of  close  work  in  my  study,  I 
walk  out  into  the  streets  to  give  free  play  to  my  cramped 
bodily  energies  and  to  bring  rest  to  my  weiiried  mind.  It  is 
midwinter  ;  the  snow  lies  thick  on  the  ground,  and  the  merry 
jingle  of  sleigh-bells  has  replaced  the  usual  rumbling  of  car- 
riage and  cart-wheels.  Even  the  street-cars,  which  still 
refuse  to  excliange  wheels  for  runners,  except  in  tlie  busiest 
places  have  their  harsh  roar  softened  by  the  padded  carpet 
that  covers  the  track.  The  air  is  keen  but  nut  stinging — 
just  cold  enough  to  be  thoroughly  bracing.  I  walk  rapidly 
toward  the  busier  streets,  watching  the  faces  and  forms  of 
those  I  meet,  and  noting  with  passing  interest  the  various 
types  of  manhood  and  womanhood  there  exhibited.  Old  and 
young,  stout  and  slender,  handsome  and  ugly,  they  jostle  on 
at  such  a  pace  as  each  can  command  ;  for  all  alike  seem  to 
have  caught  the  infection  of  bi-iskness  from  the  pure  invig- 
orating air.  Everything  that  lay  foul  or  tainted  with  decay 
in  neglected  back  yards  a; id  narrow  alleys  is  now  sealed  by 
the  frost  and  hidden  under  the  fresh,  unstained  snow  ;  and 
the  wind  that  blows  down  the  street  to-night  and  kisses  the 
blush  into  many  a  fair  cheek  on  its  way  comes  into  the  heart 
of  the  great  city  as  fresh  and  pure  as,  far  out,  it  sweeps  over 
lonely  hills  or  sifts  among  the  sombre  pines  and  naked  maples 
of  the  woods.  Every  breath  one  draws  is  a  draught  of  ex- 
hilarating wine,  which  sends  the  life-tide  [bounding  through 
one's  whole  being  and  makes  all  worry  and  weariness  fade 
away  like  the  shadows  of  a  dream. 

Yonder  in  the  stream  of  passers-by  comes  a  woman  whose 
cheeks,  although  now  suli'used  with  the  rich  glow  of  exercise, 
were  perhaps  all  day  pale  with  confinement  to  her  room,  and 
close  application  to  her  work.  See,  she  has  unwarily  stepped 
■where  some  children  have  made  a  sliding-place  on  the  side- 
walk :  her  foot  slips,  but  by  a  sudden  movement,  more  ener- 


getic than  graceful,  she  recovers  her  balance  ;  and,  as  she 
passes  on,  you  see  her  trying  in  vain  to  repress  the  good- 
humoured  smile  that  plays  round  her  lips  and  dances  in  her 
eyes  at  the  thought  of  the  awkward  figure  she  has  cut.  If,  a 
few  hours  earlier,  while  breathing  the  vitiated  air  of  a  close 
room,  she  had  been  subjected  to  some  petty  annoyance,  I  am 
not  sure  but  the  angry  flush  and  the  impatient  word  would 
have  been  as  hard  to  repress  as  are  the  smile  and  the  bright 
look  now.  But  under  the  magic  influence  of  this  air  it  is  im- 
possible to  see  any  but  the  bright  and  amusing  side  of  things. 

Night  has  come  on  unnoticed  before  I  reach  the  most 
crowded  part  of  the  city — the  intersection  of  two  thorough- 
fares, and  the  tender  twilight  has  given  way  to  the  hard 
staring  glitter  of  electric  lamps  in  the  shop-windows  and  in 
the  street.  Here  the  excitement  of  my  walk  is  at  its  highest. 
The  rapidly-moving  sleighs  gliding  in  every  direction  with 
their  well-robed  occupants  ;  the  crowds  of  people  on  the  side- 
walk thronging  this  way  and  that ;  the  voices  of  teamsters, 
the  jingle  of  bells,  the  roar  of  cars,  the  shouts  of  newsboys,—^ 
all  this  shifting  scene,  the  confusion  of  sound  and  motion 
under  tlie  unreal  electric  glare  lifts  me  into  that  peculiar 
condition  described  recently  by  Tennyson  :  1  almost  lose  the 
consciousness  of  my  personality  and  seem  to  become  fused  into 
the  chaos  surmng  round  me. 

But  I  walk  on,  less  rapidly  now,  leaving  gradually  the  stir 
and  rush  beiiind  and  finally  turn  westward  into  a  quiet  street 
leading  towards  home.  The  light  from  the  few  gas  lamps 
here  is  so  faint  that  I  catch  sight  of  the  evening  star  shining 
calmly  down  on  all  this  turmoil,  emblem  of  a  higher,  brighter 
existence  than  most  of  us  get  any  glimpse  of  while  we  walk 
in  the  glare  of  our  own  nearer  yet  infinitely  feebler  lights. 

T.  W.  S. 


WORDSWORTHIANA. 

Under  the  title  of  "  Tlie  Complete  Poetical  Works  of 
William  Wordsworth,'  *  Messrs.  McMillan  &  Co.  published  in 
Decemberlast,  the  latest  an  !  what  may  be  considered  an  author- 
ized edition  of  the  poet's  works.  The  name  of  the  editor  does 
not  appear  anywhere  in  the  volume,  yet  it  is  very  evident 
that  some  one,  vested  with  authority  from  Wordsworth's 
representatives,  has  accomplished  what  many  have  long  desired 
to  se&. 

Mr.  Edward  Dowden,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Academy, 
has  taken  this  unknown  editor  to  task  for  "  a  serious  wrong 
done  to  Wordsworth,  a  serious  wrong  done  to  Wordsworth's 
readers,"  and  again  for  "  the  disrespect  shown  throughout  the 
volume  from  first  to  last  to  Wordsworth's  judgment,  the 
entire  disregard  shown  to  Wordsworth's  wishes."  It  would 
be  presumption  to  ignore  the  opinion  of  one  so  capable  of 
knowing  and  appreciating  the  benefits  to  be  arrived  from  an 
.edition  which  would  show  that  arrangement  of  the  poems 

*  London:  MacMillan  &  Co.  ;  Toronto  :  D,  S.  McAinsh. 
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in  groups  and  in  the  definite  order  in  these  groups,  in 
which  the  poet  wished  them  to  reach  his  readers.  Mr.  Dow- 
den  finds  fault  with  the  editor's  chronology  of  the  poems,  and 
i  s  able  in  some  cases  to  prove  his  statements  by  documentary 
evidence.  Another  cause  for  censure  is  the  arrangement  of 
the  poems — poems  undoubtedly  connected  with  each  other  in 
style  and  subject  being  widely  separated  in  this  volume. 
In  an  edition  where  the  arrangement  is  chronological,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  place  such  poems  together ;  still,  some 
note  might  have  been  made  wliere  such  close  relation  exists. 
The  fact,  too,  that  certain  poems  which,  after  careful  considera- 
tion by  the  poet,  were  omitted  in  the  latest  editions  published 
during  his  lifetime,  are  here  printed  in  full,  and  that  Mr. 
John  Morley  has  written  the  introduction,  afford  him  oppor- 
tunities for  fault-finding — it  c.ui  hardly  be  called  just  criti- 
cism. He  dismisses  in  one  short  paragraph  the  very  valuable 
addition  of  the  poem  entitled  "  The  Recluse,"  which,  though  it 
has  never  hitherto  been  published,  in  no  wise  detracts  from  the 
fame  of  the  poet. 

In  closing  his  review,  Mr.  Dowden  lays  down  certain  dicta 
which  he  maintains  should  be  observed  in  preparing  a  com- 
plete and  authorized  edition  of  Wordsworth's  poems.  These 
are  admirable,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out  his 
ideas  fully  and  at  the  same  time  issue  such  a  work  in  a  form 
that  would  be  so  satisfactory  in  point  of  size,  price,  etc.,  as  the 
work  under  consideration.  This  volume  meets  a  long  felt 
want  in  the  shape  of  an  edition  neither  too  cheap  nor  too  ex- 
pensive. Reasonable  in  price ;  perfect  as  far  as  size,  type, 
paper  and  binding  ar6  concerned ;  all  that  anyone — be  he 
millionaire  or  'Varsity  student — can  desire,  it  will  become 
the  edition  in  convenient  form  for  all  lovers  of  Wordsworth. 

There  are  certain  features  in  this  volume  which  might  well 
be  imitated  by  authors  and  publishers.  A  very  good  portrait 
of  the  poet  forms  the  frontispiece,  after  which  comes  the 
table  of  contents,  in  which  the  poems,  with  the  first  lines,  are 
arranged  in  chronological  order.  Mr.  Morley's  introduction, 
which  is  excellent,  comes  next  and  will  repay  careful  study. 
The  poems  with  their  introductory  notices,  the  explanatory 
notes  to  the  poems,  the  prefaces  and  appendices  to  the 
various  editions,  occupy  about  nine  hundred  p  igf  s.  While 
all  this  is  good,  what  will  be  of  very  great  service  to  the 
student  are  "  The  Bibliography  of  Wordsworth  "  and  "The 
List  of  Biographies  of  Wordsworth  and  the  Best  Critical 
Articles  on  his  Writings."  Such  summaries  would  be  appreciated 
if  they  were  more  generally  found  in  the  complete  works  of 
poets  and  dramatists,  novelists  and  essayists.  Indexes  to 
the  first  lines  of  the  poems  and  to  the  poems  themselves  com- 
plete the  volume. 

The  firm  has  issued  in  England,  though  it  has  not  yet 
reached  Toronto,  a  volume  entitled  "Wordsworthiana,"made  up 
of  articles  contributed  by  leading  and  well-known  students  of 
Wordsworth,  such  as  the  late  Mattliew  Arnold,  R.  H.  Hutton, 
James  Russell  Lowell  and  Lord  Coleridge,  so  that  the  views 
of  such  competent  critics  may  be  had  in  a  single  volume. 

B. 


SONNET  STANZAS. 

Deep  sunk  in  thought  I  sat  within  my  room 

Where  bright  the  midnight  lamp  outflung  its  ray. 
Tall  stately  shelves  of  books  in  trim  display 
Uprose  around  :  and  clouds  of  odorous  fume 

Tempted  my  weary  senses  to  assume 

The  robes  of  revery  :  lapped  in  dreams  I  lay, 

And  summoned  up  fair  scenes  of  far  away. 

The  while  without  the  world  was  wrapt  in  gloom  

When  sudden  a  light  rustling  at  my  door 

Aroused  me  from  my  thoughts  and  visions  vain ; 

I  rose  and  flung  the  portal  wide  :  before 

Me  danced  the  lifeless  autumn  leaves  :  asain 

o 

Face  to  face  stood  I  with  the  Night  :  no  more 
Did  unreal  fancies  fill  my  weary  brain. 

Frederick  Davidson. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  ESSAY  ON  THOREAU. 

DELIVERED  AT  THE  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

I  have  presented  you  with  enough  biographical  details  for  a 
partial  understanding  of  the  man,  and  shall  now  proceed  to 
consider  his  genius,  and  examine  as  far  as  I  may  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  life.  The  attempt  of  most  men  to  introduce  some 
vital  reform  is  generally  unattended  with  success,  unless  the 
time  and  the  place  be  favourable.  It  is  as  if  a  man  on  the 
top  of  a  train  of  cars  should  attempt  to  make  progress  if  he  set 
his  face  in  opposition  to  the  current  of  motion,  which  must 
whirl  him  on  its  course  with  the  rest  of  the  cargo,  unless  he 
choose  to  break  his  neck  in  exceeding  the  limits  that  this  sym- 
bolic world  opposes  to  his  movements.  Thoreau  played  many 
tricks  on  this  ponderous  rolling-machine  of  humanity.  He 
claimed  for  himself  the  right  to  profit  by  any  conveniences 
that  it  used  to  further  its  advance,  but  anon  he  withdrew 
himself  to  minister  to  the  demands  of  his  exacting  genius  by  a 
solitary  communion  with  his  higher  self,  with  his  cherished 
lichens,  and  all  the  rankness,  variety,  and  splendour  of  vege- 
table growth  and  of  brute  existence.  Nothing  incensed  him 
more  than  the  arbitrary  demands  of  labour,  money,  and 
liberty  that  civil  institutions  made  upon  him  in  his  retirement. 

At  one  early  period  of  his  life,  while  he  was  yet  teaching 
school,  the  State  confronted  him  with  the  deliberate  request  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  toward  the  support  of  a  clergyman.  He 
refused  to  pay,  saying  that  he  did  not  see  why  the  school- 
master should  be  taxed  to  support  the  priest,  and  not  the 
priest  the  school-master.  At  the  request  of  the  selectmen  he 
made  the  following  statement  in  writing  : — "  Know  all  men 
by  these  presents,  that  I,  Henry  Thoreau,  do  not  wish  to  be 
regarded  as  a  member  of  any  incorporated  society  which  I 
have  not  joined."  This  same  independent  spirit  pervades  all 
his  political  writings,  and  is  their  chief  charm.  He  is  well 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  a,  timely  individual  resistance.  Any- 
thing of  a  morbid  nature  that  he  is  thought  to  display  in  his 
books,  is  nothing  but  a  brisk  and  hearty  preconception  of 
Whitman's  idea  of  the  sacredness  of  the  human  personality, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  its  separate  and  unrestrained  develop- 
ment. Thoreau  opined  that  law  may  only  attack  man's  liberty 
when  licence  is  synonymous  with  crime.  The  transcendental 
sentiment,  so  strongwithin  him,  opposed  itself  to  the  mercenary 
encroachments  that  commerce  made  upon  the  liberty  of  action, 
and  all  strangeness  in  Thoreau  conforms  with  this  one  princi- 
ple which  sweetened  his  life  to  the  end.  The  evils  of  the  time 
which  then  spread  unchecked,  but  which  were  in  process  of 
being  wiped  out  in  blood  as  he  himself  lay  dying,  were  the 
principal  causes  of  his  determined  resistance.  To  slavery 
every  fibre  in  his  being  was  fervently  opposed.  "  If  the  Gov- 
ernment is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  requires  you  to  be  the 
agent  of  injustice  to  another,  then,  I  say,  break  the  law.  Let 
your  life  be  a  counter-friction  to  stop  the  machine.  What  I 
have  to  do  is  to  see,  at  any  rate,  that  I  do  not  lend  myself  to 
the  wrong  which  I  condemn." 

Such  language  stamps  tlie  man  at  once,  and  informs  us  in 
plain  bold  terms  of  the  evil  which  his  Government  counten- 
anced, and  which  it  would  have  been  traitorous  to  himself  and 
to  his  cause  not  to  oppose  with  voice  and  hand.  He  had  insti- 
tuted an  ideal  government  over  the  passions  and  virtues  within 
himself,  and  demanded  a  like  ideal  and  possible  rule  estab- 
lished over  the  community  that  possessed  these  same  passions 
and  virtues,  which  he  did  not  care  to  see  too  rudeiy  dealt  with. 
"  I  heartily  accept  that  motto, '  That  government  is  best  which 
governs  least.'  " 

Many  people  have  entertained  the  belief,  which  I  have  found 
wholly  erroneous,  that  Thoreau  was  a  skulker,  a  Stoic,  who 
concealed  his  own  emotions,  and  thought  that  selfishness  would 
give  him  the  freedom  that  cares  not  to  express  its  sympathy 
for  another.  He  was  a  Stoic  in  as  far  as  the  acute  sorrow  he 
might  expeVience  harrowed  himself  alone.  But  when  the 
pestilence  of  slavery  was  rife  through  the  land,  when  escaped 
negroes  were  returned  to  their  torture-fields  in  chains,  when  a 
general  apathy  lulled  the  sympathies  of  the  people,  and  John 
Brown  lay  in  prison  under  a  criminal  death-sentence,  and 
there  was  none  in  America  to  risk  his  life  in  open  protest, 
Thoreau,  the  skulker,  made  fierce  and  public  avowal  of  con- 
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tempt  for  the  laws  and  law-givers  that  made  Justice  hand- 
maiden to  Sin,  and  expediency  the  excuse  for  both. 

"  I  have  lived  for  the  last  month,  and  I  think  that  every 
man  in  Massachusetts  capable  of  the  sentiment  of  patriotism 
must  have  had  a  similar  experience,  with  the  sense  of  having 
suffered  a  vast  and  infinite  loss.  I  did  not  know  at  first  what 
ailed  me.  At  last  it  occurred  to  me  that  what  I  had  lost  was 
a  country.  I  had  never  respected  the  Government  near  to 
which  I  lived,  but  I  had  foolishly  thought  that  I  might  manage 
to  live  here,  minding  my  private  aflairs,  and  forget  it." 

Such  words  resound  with  the  ring  of  truth,  and  do  not  strike 
us  as  issuing  from  a  hollow  selfishness.  I  have  first  presented 
this  political  aspect  of  the  man  that  his  subsequent  actions 
may  be  viewed  aright.  Whenever  he  retires  to  solitude  we 
may  be  assured  it  is  not  hermit-wise  or  in  petulance,  but 
as  a  man  and  patriot,  intent  upon  his  own  purification, 
and  consciously  in  the  service  of  humanity.  Bacon  says, 
as  said  Aristotle  before  him,  "  Whoever  is  delighted  in 
solitude  is  either  a  wild  beast  or  a  god  :  for  it  is  most 
true  that  a  natural  and  secret  hatred  towards  society  in 
any  man  hath  somewhat  of  the  savage  beast,  but  it  is  most 
untrue  that  it  should  have  any  character  at  all  of  the 
divine  nature  except  it  proceed  from  a  desire  to  sequester  a 
man's  self  for  higher  conversation."  These  words  contain 
much  that  bears  upon  the  problem  of  Thoreau's  life,  and  many 
essays  have  been  little  more  than  enlai'gements  of  this  idea. 

Bacon  would  have  us  consider  this  type  as  either  Divinity 
or  Beast.  We  can  in  justice  do  neither  ;  and  if  our  investi- 
gation should  reveal  for  tlie  most  part  the  god-like  qualities 
of  his  nature  we  should  make  wide  reservation  for  all  the  wild 
traits  of  aboriginal  or  animal  life  that  he  incessantly  betrays. 

I  doubt  if  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  an  author's  forumla 
of  religion  is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  his  writings, 
unless  indeed  he  be  of  the  tribe  of  religious  improvers  or  re- 
formers, and  his  creed  confront  you  everywhere  with  its  doc- 
trines c;f  reason  or  nonsense.  But  in  this  time  of  great  world- 
moving  reforms  and  religious  ngitations,  the  belief  of  indi- 
viduals is  not  without  interest  and  importance.  And  because 
Thoreau  makes  full  confession  of  his  relation  to  Christianity  it 
is  impossible  to  avoid  a  notice  of  his  religious  position. 
Different  biographers  would  pronounce  upon  him  after  their 
own  manner,  either  by  attack  or  by  approbation.  No  critic 
with  conscience  could  be  silent.  To  the  most  rigid  his  life 
should  justify  his  belief  which  he  tells  us  is  hostile  to  Chris- 
tianity. As  in  every  other  respect,  so  in  this  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  religion,  he  extracted  from  the  ^accumulation  of 
ages  what  profited  him  most  and  '  what  his  genius  most 
approved.  In  a  few  significant  sentences  is  to  be  found  all 
that  is  needful  to  understand  his  position. 

"  It  is  necessary  not  to  be  a  Christian  to  appreciate  the 
beauty  and  significance  of  the  life  of  Christ."  Again — "  Some, 
to  me,  seemingly  very  unimportant  and  unsubstantial  things 
and  relations,  are  for  many  people  everlastingly  settled  ;  as 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  like.  These  are  like 
everlasting  hills  to  them.  But  in  all  my  wandering  I  never 
came  across  the  least  vestige  of  authority  for  these  things. 
They  have  not  left  so  distinct  a  trace  as  the  delicate  flower  of 
a  remote  geological  period  on  the  coal  in  my  grate." 

"  To  see  from  earth  to  heaven  and  see  there  standing,  still  a 
fixture,  that  old  Jewish  scheme  '.  What  right  have  you  to 
hold  up  this  obstacle  to  my  understanding  you,  to  your  under- 
standing me  !  You  did  not  invent  it  ;  it  was  imposed  upon 
you.    Examine  your  authority." 

Thoreau's  literary  style  difi'ers  l)ut  little  from  book  to  book. 
In  "Walden"  perhaps  it  is  most  coloured  with  thought,  for  there 
he  examines  the  most  difficult  problems  that  he  ventures  upon. 
Everywhere  there  is  noticeable  a  conscious  restraint,  which  is 
not  thawed  into  emotional  language  even  when  he  coldly 
examines  the  passions.  I  remember  but  one  passage  where  he 
overleaps  his  self-imposed  barrier,  and  that  is  in  an  apostrophe 
to  the  forest.  In  this  passage  he  permits  a  yearning  Oh  to 
escape  him,  and  perhaps  regretted  having  done  so,  though  it  was 
in  the  privacy  of  his  journal.  He  is  compelled  to  stop  short  and 
receive  a  new  vocabulary,  when  figures  suggest  themselves 
with  the  rapidity  of  high  imagination.  He  dreaded  an  over- 
painting  in  words,  though  he  is  one  of  the  most  prodigious 


exaggerators  in  literature.  He  trusted  to  the  inherent  beauty 
of  the  objects  described  or  to  the  magnitude  of  the  ideas  dis- 
cussed for  all  efiect.  His  love  of  conciseness  is  remarkable, 
and  is  a  great  assistance  to  the  strength  of  his  intellect.  In 
this  respect  he  recalls  the  method  of  Emerson,  but  notwith- 
standing reports  to  the  contrary,  I  think  him  natural  if  not 
original.  A  truth  undressed  may  not  charm  us  witlimeasures 
of  melody.  The  ear  may  not  serve  as  a  channel  to  the  under- 
standing. But  the  truth  distils  upon  us  no  less,  and  the  mind 
untrammelled  by  subservient  considerations  of  art  beholds 
truth  as  pure  inspiration.  Thoreau  by  excess  laid  himself  un- 
shielded to  the  charge  of  indulgence  in  mannerism.  But  this 
imputed  fault  serves  sometimes  to  enhance  the  value  of  his 
compressed  wisdom.  Pelham  Edgak. 

To  be  continued. 

THE  TOURIST. 

This  is  not  the  usual  season  for  either  ourselves  or  our 
readers  to  go  "  globe-trotting,"  yet  one  can  very  well  do  so, 
seated  at  home  in  his  easy  chair  with  all  the  accessories  to 
comfort  about  him  and  a  pile  of  the  latest  magazines  at  his 
elbow.  We  shall  make  an  effort  to  explore  the  aforesaid  pile 
and  see  if  there  is  anything  of  value  in  it. 

In  the  January  McMillan's  Magazine,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
contributed  an  article  on  "  Shakespeare's  Religion  and  Poli- 
tics," which  was  reprinted  in  the  Globe  of  January  15th,  It 
is  now  reported  that  he  will  have  a  paper  on  Professor  Bryce's 
"American  Commonwealth  "  in  the  February  number  of  the 
same  magazine. 

The  Fortnightly  for  January  is  above  the  average.  Oscar 
Wilde's  "Pen,  Pencil  and  Poison  :  A  Study  "  treats  of  that 
strange  character,  Thomas  Griffiths  Wainewright,  who  was  a 
dilettanti  in  art,  letters  and  all  things  beautiful;  a  forger  and 
a  poisoner  of  no  mean  skill.  J.  A.  Symonds  writes  "  A  Com- 
parison of  Elizabethan  with  Victorian  Literature." 

"  Auld  Wattie  Scott "  beams  with  kindly  eyes  on  the 
reader  who  turns  to  the  promised  article  on  "  The  great 
novelist  at  work"  in  Scribners  for  February.  It  is  a  most 
readable  essay  by  S.  H.  Woodrutt'.  R.  H.  Stoddard  contri- 
butes a  delicate  little  poem  called  "  A  Lyric  of  Lyrics."  An 
illustrated  paper  on  "  Some  Greek  Portraits  "  proves  interest- 
ing reading  on  account  of  the  light  it  throws  on  the  influence 
of  Greek  art  in  Egypt. 

The  Century  opens  with  an  article  on  the  French  artist 
Gerome,  which  is  virtually  contributed  by  himself.  The  en- 
gravings are  masterpieces.  "  Napoleon  before  the  Sphinx  " 
("  L'G^dipe  ")  and  "  Thirst "  particularly  claim  our  attention; 
there  is  a  strange  fascination  about  them  which  leads  one  to 
them  again  and  again.  The  publishers  deserve  great  praise 
for  the  series  of  "  Old  Italian  Masters  "  with  illustrations  of 
their  work  which  they  are  now  presenting  to  their  readers. 
The  influence  of  these  papers  must  make  itself  felt  on  Ameri- 
can art.  Another  article  in  the  same  line  is  Laurence  Hut- 
ton's  "Portraits  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,"  but  these  do  not 
impress  one  with  the  beauty  of  that  unfortunate  Queen.  With 
the  exception  of  the  "Morton  Portrait"  one  would  be  inclined 
to  think  that  her  Vjeauty  was  rather  a  myth. 

"  All  aboard  for  atrip  round  the  world  !  "  This  might  well 
be  the  preface  to  the  February  Harjoer  and  this  number  of 
The  Tourist's  Guide.  In  a  very  readable  and  well  illustrated 
paper  Theodore  Child  acts  as  our  cicerone  in  exploring  the 
mysteries  of  the  Hotel  Drouet  in  P.Tris.  We  next  find  our- 
selves in  "The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,"  of  which  Bjornst- 
jerne  Bjornson  gives  us  many  a  glimpse.  The  next  stopping-- 
place  is  in  Russia,  where  an  artist  with  almost  as  unpronounce- 
able a  name  as  the  preceding,  to  wit  Vassili  Verestchagin,  is 
our  guide  through  "  A  Russian  Village."  After  a  steep 
climb  up  the  Himalayas  in  company  with  Henry  Ballantine, 
we  are  well  rewarded  by  the  information  he  gives  us  of 
"  Nepaul,  the  Land  of  the  Goorkhas."  We  cross  the  Pacific 
and  lie  over  a  train  or  two  to  take  a  run  through  "  Dakota  " 
with  P.  F.  McLure.  This  number  is  hardly  up  to  the  stand- 
ard in  poetry  ;  Amelie  Rives  has  two  Scotch  songs  which 
show  that  she  has  overcome  to  some  extent  the  difficulties  of 
the  Scotch  dialect.  One  of  them,  entitled  "  My  Laddie,"  is 
expressive  of  intensely  passionate  love,  but  there  is  a  note  in 
it  which  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  author  of 
"The  Quick  and  the  Dead."  In  a  long  and  very  able  article. 
Dr.  Chas.  Waldstein  discusses  "  The  Work  of  John  Ruskin.'' 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR   THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT. OF  SCIENCE. 

Last  summer  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  amongst  the 
Toronto  members  of  the  above  organization,  and  those  ,  of  the 
general  public  at  all  interested  in  scientific  pursuits,  to  induce 
the  Association  to  hold  its  annual  meeting  for  1889  in 
Toronto ;  the  invitation  was  accepted  some  months  ago,  and 
now  that  all  the  arrangements  are  well  under  way,  and  every- 
thing promises  a  successful  assembly,  it  will  be  well  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  Association  and  its  objects,  and  to  indicate 
the  probable  features  of  this  particular  meeting.  The 
A.  A.  A.  S.  was  formed  in  1848,  being  the  offspring  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  American  Association  of  Geologists  and  Natural- 
ists, which  had  existed  for  eight  years  before  that  date.  By  the 
first  article  of  its  constitution,  the  objects  of  the  Association 
are  defined  to  be,  " .  .  .by  periodical  and  migratory  meetings, 
to  promote  intercourse  between  those  who  are  cultivating 
science  in  different  parts  of  America,  to  give  a  stronger  and 
more  general  impulse  and  more  systematic  direction  to  scien- 
tific research,  and  to  procure  for  the  labours  of  scientific  men 
increased  facilities  and  a  wider  usefulness."  One  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  Association  is  its  division  into  .sec- 
tions, sub-divisible  at  will,  which  are  as  follows:  (a)  Mathe- 
matics and  Astronomy,  (5)  Physics,  (c)  Chemistry,  (rf) 
Mechanical  Science,  (e)  Geology  and  Geography,  (/')  Biology, 
(g)  Histology  and  Microscopy,  [Ji)  Anthropology,  (/)  Econo- 
mic Science  and  Statistic^.  Fioiii  this  list,  including  as  it 
does  every  important  braiiLli  of  modern  science;  may  be 
gathered  the  immense  scope  and  range  of  the  labours  of  the 
society.  That  the  attention  of  the  Association  is  not  entirely 
given  to  the  strictly  theoretidal  side  of  Science,  but  also  takes 
an  intensely  practical  stand,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing examples  taken  at  random  from  a  list  of  Special  Com- 
mittees appointed  at  one  of  the  General  Sessions,  viz..  Com- 
mittees on  Weights,  Measures  and  Coinage ;  on  the  best 
methods  of  Science-Teaching  in  the  Public  Schools  ;  in  relation 
to  Duty  on  Scientific  Books. 

The  City  of  Toronto  has  for  several  years  been  endeav- 
ouring to  obtain  the  privilege  of  entertaining  the  Association, 
and  the  fact  that  there  is  thg  keenest  competition  for  this 
privilege  and  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  even  the  largest 
cities  to  secure  it,  makes  the  present  success  a  matter  of  sincere 
congratulation.  The  University  will  probably  be  asked  to 
lend  its  building  for  the  occasion,  and  the  benefits  which  will 
accrue,  botli  to  those  University  men  who  may  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  present  during  the  convention,  and  to  the  Uni- 
versity itself,  in  becoming  more  widely  known,  are  too  obvious 
to  require  more  than  indication. 

From  the  City,  too,  thanks  are  due  to  the  promoters  of  this 
movement,  among  whom  we  may  mention  Prof.  Loudon,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Local  Committee,  to  whose  exertions  are 
largely  due  the  present  forward  state  of  the  arrangements  ;  as 
the  great  bulk  of  the  work  and  responsibility  will  continue  to 
fall  upon  the  Local  Secretary's  shoulders,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he 
will  receive  ready  assistance  from  all  those  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  convention. 


THE  CONVERSAZIONE. 

The  Conversazione  is  drawing  nigh,  and  by  next  Saturday 
will  have  become  a  thing  of  the  past,    This  annual  event  is  of 


no  mean  significance,  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  is  the  only 
opportunity  which  the  students  have  of  entertaining  their 
friends  and  of  returning  the  hospitality  extended  to  them  by 
the  city. 

Aside  from  tliese  considerations  the  way  in  which  it  has 
been  managed  in  past  years  renders  it  an  occasion  of  general 
social  importance.  The  Literary  and  Scientific  Society  of 
University  College  has  ample  reason  indeed  to  congratulate 
itself  on  the  success  of  its  conversat.  hitherto ;  and  there  is 
certainly  good  ground  for  saying  that  this  year  promises  as 
mucii  as  former  years  have  fulfilled. 

It  is  no  small  task  to  attend  to  all  the  minutiae  of  prepara- 
tion, and  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mitteemen are  highly  commendable.  But  it  is  a  labour  of 
love,  and  as  such  certainly  merits  the  full  measure  of  success, 
which,  as  before,  will  doubtless  attend  it. 


THE  NON-HAZING  UNION. 

The  annual  meeeting  of  the  Non-Hazing  Union  held  on 
Friday,  1st  instant,  and  adjourned  for  further  discussion  until 
yesterday,  recalls  the  circumstances  under  which  its  organiza- 
tion was  effected  a  year  ago,  and  suggests  a  comparison  of  the 
state  of  things  then  existing  with  the  present  position  of  affairs. 

At  the  time  of  its  inception  there  undoubtedly  existed  a 
strong  and  somewhat  bitter  feeling  between  the  promoters  of 
the  Union  and  their  opponents,  a  feeling  which  was  evinced 
by  hasty  and  ill-considered  words  and  actions  on  both  sides. 

Since  then,  however,  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  treat- 
ment (or  maltreatment)  of  freshmen  is  not  the  sole  subject  of 
interest  in  the  University  world,  and  that,  important  as  it  is, 
it  can  yet  be  discussed  in  a  quiet  and  friendly  tone.  The 
recent  scene  on  the  lawn  we  regard  as  the  action  of  a  few  hot- 
headed students  and  not  in  any  way  as  compromising  the 
whole  undergraduate  body,  and,  this  outbreak  excepted,  the 
feeling  this  year  has  been  temperate  and  reasonable.  The 
Non-Hazing  Union  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  sensible  and 
dignified  stand  it  has  taken  throughout  the  year  (for  we  do  not 
hold  the  Union  responsible  for  the  now  famous  letters  in  The 
Mail)  and  we  believe  that,  whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of 
the  present  discussion  of  the  formation  of  a  College  Court,  the 
somewhat  stupid  and  barbarous  hazing  of  the  past  is  no  longer 
possible. 


EXCHANGE  NOTES. 

The  Varsity  welcomes  gladly  the  first  number  of  this  new 
magazine.  The  title-page  describes  it  as  "  a  monthly  magazine 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  undergraduates"  and  in  their  pro- 
spectus and  editorial  columns  the  editors  declare  their  object 
to  be  the  elevation  of  the  tone  of  the  College  Press  and 
the  formation  of  a  means  of  introduction  for  undergraduates  of 
literary  tastes  to  the  outside  world.  It  is  proposed  also,  we 
imagine,  to  perform  for  College  Journalism  the  same  function  as 
LittelVs  and  other  magazines  perform  for  the  general  monthlies, 
viz.,  to  selectfor  republication  whatever  literary  matterseems  of 
most  merit.  Such  an  enterprise  should  meet  with  the  heartiest 
support  of  all  college  journalists. 


The  McGill  University  Gazette  comments  rather  dubiously 
on  the  movement  towards  the  formation  of  a  college 
press  association.  The  Gazette  seems  to  think  that  the 
plan  proposed  by  The  Varsity  some  time  ago  is  quite 
impracticable  and  even  chimerical.  However,  it  con- 
siders the  promulgation  of  the  scheme  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  we  are  pleased  at  receiving  even  a  quali- 
fied approval.  According  to  the  Gazette,  "  college  journals 
possess  a  certain  influence,  but  it  is  chiefly  local."  Why 
should  they  not,  provided  they  deal  with  subjects  of  general 
interest,  extend  their  influence  through  the  whole  sphere  of 
education,  through  the  whole  college  world  ? 

Of  course,  there  are  plenty  of  subjects  which  are  purely 
local  in  character  and  indifterent  to  outside  readers,  but  surely 
there  is  a  sufficiency  of  general  matters  to  provide  interesting 
and  acceptable  reading  to  students  everywhere.  If  there  is 
not  "  community  of  interest  or  feeling  "  among  college  journal- 
ists, there  ought  to  be. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

Professor  Sayce  lias  left  Oxford  for  a  tour  in  Egypt ;  while 
there  he  intends  to  copy  the  cuneiform  tablets  which  are  now 
being  collected  in  Cairo. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Warren,  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
has  long  been  engaged  on  an  edition  of  V\a.to' s  Bepublic.  He  has 
at  last  issued,  tlirough  MacMillan  it  Co.,  a  volume  in  which 
the  first  five  books  have  been  edited.  There  has  been  a  long- 
felt  want  for  such  a  work  and  while  there  are  admirable 
translations  of  the  Republic,  yet  there  is  no  good  text  with 
Englisli  notes.  This  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  Honour 
Classical  men  in  the  University. 

Richard  Holt  Hutton  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
best  living  English  essayists,  and  the  popularity  of  his 
'Literary  Essays "  (D.  T.  McAinsh),  which  has  passed  into 
its  third  edition,  is  sufficient  proof  that  he  is  a  very  able  writer. 
In  the  new  volume  he  writes  on  :  Goethe  and  his  Influence, 
The  Genius  of  AYordsworth,  Shelley  and  his  Poetry  ;  Mr. 
Browning,  The  Poetry  of  the  Old  Testament,  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough,  The  Poetry  of  Matthew  Arnold,  Tennyson  and 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne ;  all  are  masterly  productions.  The 
one  on  Tennyson  is  specially  fine. 

C.  C.  McCaul,  B.A.  79,  has  sent  The  Varsity  a  copy  of 
his  inaugural  address  as  President  of  the  Lethbridge  (N.W.T.) 
Scientific  and  Histoi'ical  Society.  This  society  has  set  before 
it  most  worthy  objects — that  of  gathering  together  and  pre- 
serving the  historical  records  and  traditions  of  the  Territories, 
their  fauna  and  flora,  and  other  facts  of  interest  and  importance, 
besides,  of  course,  scientific  and  historical  work  of  a  general 
kind.  Lethbridge  is  the  centre  of  the  great  coal  region  of  the 
N.  W.  Territories  and  is  rapidly  pushing  to  the  front.  It  is 
pleasing,  therefore,  to  see  that  the  inhabitants  are  not  wholly 
given  over  to  material  pursuits,  but  that  they  have  the  time 
and  inclination  to  devote  to  literary  and  scientific  studies, 
ilr.  McCaul's  address  is  eminently  practical  in  tone,  and  if  it 
reflects  the  spirit,  as  we  have  leason  to  believe  it  does,  of 
the  Society  in  general,  then  the  new  Society  is  bound  to  suc- 
ceed and  to  become  a  centre  of  light  and  learning  in  the  Terri- 
tories. 


COMMUNICATION-. 

TuE  Eflitors  are  nf)t  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  correspond- 
ents.   No  notice  will  be  taken  of  unsigned  contributions. 


THE  PROPOSED  'VARSITY  BASEBALL  CLUB 
TOUR. 

Jo  the  Eutio's  of  TheIVarsity. 

SiKS, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  a  siiort  space  in  your 
valuable  columns,  in  order  to  Ijring  before  the  undergraduates 
generally  a  scheme,  just  now  in  the  l)ud,  but  whicli,  I  think, 
will  connnend  itself  to  all  those  wlio  feel  an  interest  in,  their 
Alma  Mater,  and  in  sport  generally  ;  I  refer  to  the  proposed 
baseball  tour  through  the  various  American  colleges. 

This  scheme  has  been  more  or  less  discussed  by  the  base- 
ballers  during  the  present  year.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  seems 
a  rather  ambitious  undertaking,  but  when  we  fairly  consider 
the  question,  it  becomes  quite  fea-^ible. 

There  are  several  very  iinf)ortant  (juestions  to  be  considered. 
Can  a  re|>resentative  college  team  Ije  got  to  go,  which  will  be 
able  to  play  winning  games  1  What  benefit  are  we  likely  to 
derive  from  such  a  tour,  either  directly  or  indirectly  ?  Can 
money  be  raised  in  order  to  start  the  team,  which  cannot  be 
expected  to  go  at  their  own  expense  ? 

With  regard  to  the  first,  I  may  say  that  I  think  the  Base- 
ball Cliib  now  contains  at  least  one  team  of  very  strong 
players  ;  in  fact,  almost  if  not  the  strongest  the  'Varsity  has 
ever  had  in  tlie  field.  The  team  would  include  several  men 
who  are  individually  as  good  ballplayers  as  almost  any  of  the 
amateurs  in  any  college. 

BaseVjall  is  quite  a  modern  game  in  the  University  ;  a  decade 
ago  it  was  unknown.  But  a  club  has  been  organized  for  five 
or  six  years,  and  has  during  this  time  played  matches  with  the 
leading  amateur  clubs  in  the  city,  and  has  won  75  per  cent,  of 
them,  a  good  showing  for  a  young  club. 


But  good  individual  play  without  equally  good  combination 
is  only  likely  to  almost,  but  not  quite,  win  the  games,  and 
much  team  practice  and  individual  training  is  necessary  for 
such  an  undertaking,  and  if  anyone  concerned  could  suggest  a 
place  where  team  practice  could  be  held,  such  a  suggestion 
would  be  most  thankfully  received. 

One  of  the  immediate  effects  would  be  the  creation  of  a  bet 
ter  esprit  de  corps  between  the  students  in  out*  University  and 
those  of  the  American  colleges.  Besides,  a  greater  interest 
concerning  Toronto  University  would  be  created  in  the  young 
American  minds.  How  is  it  we  have  so  few  American  stu- 
■  dents  here  ?  I  know  there  are  a  large  number  at  the  Agricul- 
tural College,  and  also  at  the  Veterinary  College.  I  venture  to 
say  that  one  principal  reason  is,  the  lack  of  a  general  athletic 
spirit,  that  so  characterizes  all  the  American  colleges.  In  this 
way  also  American  students  would  be  led  to  attend  our  Uni- 
versity. 

Again,  a  baseball  team  is  the  only  one  we  could  send  ;  for 
the  Americans  do  not  play  either  Rugby  or  Association  Foot- 
ball as  we  do,  while  lacrosse  and  cricket  are  scarcely  played 
there  at  all. 

The  third  question  is  an  important  one.  I  may  say  that 
replies  offering  good  guarantees  have  been  received  from  sev- 
eral of  the  leading  colleges  e.y.,  Yale  and  Cornell,  but  not  enough 
to  justify  a  team»in  starting  on  any  trip.  The  undergraduates, 
however,  might  do  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  a  subscription 
list  or  something  of  the  kind. 

Short  Stop. 

Feb.  6th,  1889. 


COLLEGE  SOCIETIES. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Varsity. 

SiHS, — During  the  past  year  or  two  there  has  been  one  cir- 
cumstance becoming  every  week  more  and  more  noticeable  ; 
and  it  is  a  thing  greatly  to  be  lamented  : — Our  societies  are 
becoming  more  and  more  dead  creatures.  Those  not  already 
dead  to  all  good  are  fast  becoming  so.  An  offensive  little  odor 
rises  now  and  then,  wliicli  tells  us  that  the  one-time  robust 
frame  of  the  Literary  Society  has  become  already  a  victim  to 
intellectual  starvation  ;  a  plaintive,  effeminate  wail,  just  aud- 
ible, convinces  us  that  the  Modern  Language  Club  yet  lives, 
but  is  in  a  rapid  decline  ;  while,  although  the  Political  Science 
has  been  much  strengthened  by  the  late  generous  supply  of 
fresh  and  supporting  aliment,  it  is  yet  in  a  precarious  condi- 
tion, and  a  relapse  is  hourly  expected.  And  how  much  more 
might  be  said  of  other  equally  valuable  associations. 

A  University,  I  take  it — and  surely  it  is  the  more  cosmopoli- 
tan acceptation  of  the  term — a  University  should  embrace 
and  foster  all  and  every  institution  where  instruction,  practical 
and  theoretical,  may  be  and  is  obtained.  And  so  has  our 
University  done  her  duty  in  this  respect.  While  yet  in  em- 
bryonic existence  she  had  her  various  associations,  and  they 
were,  in  those  olden  days,  conducive  of  material  good,  and 
flourishing.  But  they,  like  the  Indian  from  our  plains,  are 
vanishing  from  our  halls.  Now,  sirs,  how  is  it  that  such  should 
be  the  case  1  we  have  to-day  just  as  smart  and  able  men  in  our 
college  precincts  as  then. 

But  have  ygu  not  noticed  that  each  year  seems  more  and 
more  to  take  a  "  wall-eyed  "  view  of  a  course  in  college  ?  I  am 
not,  sirs,  inclined  to  pessimistic  views,  or  to  belittle  my  suc- 
cessors ;  but  somehow  each  advancing  year  seems  to  be  com- 
posed ever  more  exclusively  of  "  plugs  (I  need  not  explain). 
Men  appear  to  think  that  if  they  have  not  their  optics  ever 
screwed  down  to  some  printed  sheet,  they  will  be  missing  the 
essential  oV;ject  of  a  course.  That  is  true  to  some  extent.  But 
is  it  comparatively  true  that  much  may  be  learnt  at  these 
societies?  In  very  sooth,  do  not  both  go  hand  in  hand;  and 
the  one  is  most  beneficial  when  associated  with  tlje  other?  I 
will  not  tell  you  how  much  may  thus  be  learnt  in  rubbing  ofl" 
the  excresences  of  a  hitherto  almost  hermit  life  and  in  giving 
a  manly  carriage  to  the  shaping  character.  In  fine,  gentlemen 
of  the  First  Year  seem  to  think  that  they  are  being  duped, 
when  asked  by  their  seniors  to  join  some  society.  And  while 
this  lasts,  so  long  will  each  of  our  societies  be  a  nullity  and  of 
no  influence.  Let  us  take  an  interest  and  pride  in  our  student 
institutions. 

Univ.  Coll.,  Feb.  .5th,  1889.  W.  C.  H. 
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ROUND  THE  TABLE. 


I  n  a  half-serious,  half-bantering  article  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  bitterly  laments  the  "  Decay  of 
Lying."  The  Table  hastens  to  reassure  Oscar's  sorrowing 
heart.  No  musty  legends  of  the  past,  we  are  sure,  can  con- 
tain more  unique  and  ajsthetic  falsehood  than  one  (our  impar- 
tiality forbids  us  to  indicate  which  one)  of  the  two  following 
reports  of  the  skn\e  meeting.  Thus  saith  the  organ  of  the 
Buffs  : 

"  Dr.  Capulet  was  in  great  shape  and  made  a  magnificent 
speech,  holding  the  audience  spell-bound,  and  dealing  in  a  mas- 
terly manner  with  the  public  questions  of  the  day.  At  the 
close  of  his  speech  he  received  an  ovation. 

"  Mr.  Clevis  made  the  usual  blue  ruin  speech,  talked  about 
innumerable  iniquities,  abused  the  Premier,  told  a  German 
elector  in  the  audience  that  his  vote  was  not  worth  much,  and 
finished  up  with  what  was  considered  and  admitted  by  ardent 
Blue  friends  to  be  a  miserable  tirade  of  abuse." 

And  thus  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Blues  : 

"  At  two  o'clock  the  speaking  commenced.  Dr.  Capulet  speak- 
ing first.  He  claimed  the  support  of  the  electors  on  the  ground 
of  what  he  had  done  for  the  country,  and  plainly  threatened 
that  unless  he  was  elected  again  the  Government  would  do  no 
more  for  it.  Mr.  Clevis  followed,  and  in  a  splendid  speech  of 
an  hour  and  a  half  placed  the  issues  of  the  day  before  the  immense 
crowd  in  a  masterly  manner.    He  was  repeatedly  cheered." 

All  which  leads  the  Table  to  wonder  whether  the  internal 
evidence  does  not  warrant  it  in  believing  that  the  Blues  and 
the  Buffs  have  the  same  correspondent  at  the  seat  of  war. 

« 

*  * 

In  the  editorial  columns  we  notice  the  new  magazine 
The  Collegian.  The  "  Table "  also  looked  over  it,  and 
recognized  with  a  start,  such  as  one  feels  at  meeting  his  own 
ghost  in  the  street,  its  name,  "  The  Round  Table,"  figuring 
boldly  at  the  head  of  a  conspicuous  depai-tment  of  the  new 
volume. 

The  conversation  happened  to  drift  upon  Noah  and  his  cargo. 
Why  we  should  happen  to  drift  upon  this  subject,  is  almost  as 
inscrutable  as  why  the  ark  should  happen  to  drift  upon 
Ararat  rather  than  any  other  mountain,  but  the  fact  remains 
thaf.  we  began  to  discuss  the  story  of  the  ark.  Our  speculative 
City-Editor  had  a  great  many  questions  to  ask  as  to  the 
smallest  size  possible  in  order  that  the  ark  might  contain 
representatives  of  all  the  animals  of  the  globe  ;  as  to  the 
average  rainfall  per  hour  necessary  to  drown  the  world,  etc., 
etc. ;  all  of  which  queries  were  successfully  disposed  of  by  the 
Foreign  Editor,  who  is  well-read  in  Theology,  and  besides  prides 
himself  not  a  little  on  his  scientific  knowledge.  But  at  last  our 
doubting  Thomas,  driven  into  a  corner,  asked  as  a  parting 
shot  what  the  venerable  vessel  did  for  ventilation,  since  there 
was  only  one  window  some  two  feet  square  in  the  whole  con- 
cern. "  And  besides,"  he  added  as  an  afterthought,  "even  if 
the  polar  bear  did  persuade  Noah  to  open  the  window  for  a 
little  fresh  air,  the  giraffe  would  certainly  begin  to  cough,  and 
ask  to  have  it  closed  again,  for  fear  of  sore  throat,  and  thus 
this  shipful  of  first  parents  would  come  to  an  untimely  end 
through  asphyxia."  All  were  struck  dumb  by  this  new  view 
of  the  case.  The  Foreign  Editor  ventured  an  explanation 
which  was  unanimously  voted  rubbish.  Finally  the  College 
News  man,  who,  by  the  way,  is  exceedingly  fond  of  local  satire, 
feebly  suggested  that  perhaps  Noah  and  his  family  had 
attended  lectures  at  University  College,  and  so  become  inured 
to  any  atmosphere.  "If  he  hadn't,  you  know,"  he  concluded, 
"  he  would  not  have  known  enough  about  Natural  Science  to 
stock  the  ark." 

♦  * 

For  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  following  passage — quoted 
by  George  Eliot  from  Heine's  "  Reisebilder " — the  Table 
wisely  declines  to  hold  itself  responsible  :  "  Oh,  the  women  ! 
We  must  forgive  them  much,  for  they  love  much — and  many. 
Their  hate  is  properly  only  love  turned  inside  out.  Some- 


times they  attribute  some  delinquency  to  us  because  they 
think  they  can  in  this  way  gratify  some  other  man.  When 
they  write,  they  have  always  one  eye  on  the  paper  and  the  other 
on  a  man  ;  and  this  is  true  of  all  authoresses  except  the 
Countess  Hahn-Hahn,  who  has  ordy  ane  eye." 

*  '  * 

MEAT  PIE. 

A  Rhymed  Rhapsarly. 

Wearied  are  we  of  Vanity — 
Old  battered  pasteboard  fortress 
Ten  thousand  tliousand  times  assailed 
By  orator  and  oratress. 
Bepreached  of  parsons,  of  poets  berailed, 
Once  eloquently,  now  with  glib  inanity. 
Wearied  are  we  of  Vanity, 
Yea,  of  that  hollow,  hollow  Vanity 
Called  Hunger. 

Substantial  foe  of  meagreness  ! 
Portly  rotund  edibility  ! 
Hast  heard  tell  of  hollow  crown. 
Where  antic  death  shows  sad  agility  1 
Thy  solid  coronet  of  pastry  brown 
More  worthy  far  ambition's  eagerness  ! 
Substantial  foe  of  meagreness  ! 
Banisher  of  lean,  gaunt  meagreness  ! 
All  hail  !  Meat  Pie  ! 

Poets  oft  seek  for  a  dream-suggestor, 
Seek  the  genial,  red-eye'd  whiskey. 
Till  round  and  round  their  pine-board  table 
May  swirl  the  elves  and  goblins  frisky. 
A  poet's  right  to  drink  when  able  ; 
Less  frequent  feeder  he,  than  good  digestor. 
Poets  oft  seek  for  a  dream-suggestor  ; 
For  a  lurid,  lurid  dream-suggestor, — • 
Give  me  Meat  Pie  ! 

Shall  we  sing  in  song  democratic. 
Cheaply  purchased  Nationality, 
America's  sti'ange  commodity  1 
Trutli  is  oft  a  strange  reality. 
And  fiction  less  and  less  an  oddity. 
Citizenship  for  the  asking  seems  erratic, 
Argues  our  guilt  of  profusion  Asiatic. 
Shall  we  sing  in  song  democratic  ? 
"  Naught  good  for  nothing,"  the  true  saw  demo- 
cratic. 

Meat  Pie — Five  Cents. 

There  thou  art  in  the  pork-shop  window. 
Like  a  Frenchman  waiting  destiny, 
Silently  resei-ved — a  glassy  reservation. 
Yea  !  a  plate-glass  barrier,  lest  any 
Five-cent-less  student  mar  thy  preservation. 
The  uncrediting  pork-man  can't  be  skinned.    Oh  I 
There  thou  art  in  tlie  pork -shop  window. 
Behind  the  penal-statute-guarded  plate-glass  window. 
Farewell,  Meat  Pie  ! 

A.  T.  Hunter. 

*  *  * 

The  metaphysician  had  long  sat  in  silence,  staring  through 
his  green  goggles  at  the  fantastic  flickering  of  the  lire.  Sud- 
denly he  began  in  slow  sententious  speech  :  "  We  think  our 
works  are  great  :  we  have  even  appreciation  of  what  we  so 
think  great ;  but  how  can  we  know  it  1  What  criterion,  infal- 
lible, or  even  approximate,  do  we  possess  1  Mayhap,  viewed 
in  the  light  of  superior  intellect,  they  would  be  insignificant 
and  foolish.  The  greatest  productions  of  the  most  sublin  e 
genius  would  be  ordinary  and  commonplace  if  genius  were  a 
universal  quality  of  man.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute 
greatness  or  absolute  truth.  We  ai'e  doomed  to  live  in  an 
unreal  relative  atmosphere  of  being."  Sadly,  silently,  solemnly 
the  company  arose,  donned  its  outer  garments,  and  passed  into 
the  darkness  of  the  night, 
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UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  NEWS. 

All  reports  from  Societies  must  reach  us  by  noon  on  Thursday 
to  insure  insertion. 


LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

Friday,  Feb.  1st.  Literary  Society.  A  small  meeting — a 
skeleton  meeting.  A  Gaunt  Cadaver  of  what  sliould  be,  and 
at  its  best  is,  the  great  student  society  sat  to-night  in  our 
meeting  hall.  Mr.  Gadsby  sang,  and,  as  the  custom  is,  was 
encored — a  custom  well  followed  this  time,  for  G.  is  one  of  the 
not  too  many  Residence  students  who  trouble  themselves  about 
our  meetings.  Mr.  Buckingham  read  of  Pickwick  and  Pick- 
wick's nightcap.  Mr.  Rodd's  essay,  being  a  digest  of  Ameri- 
can humour,  was  an  austere  concern,  muscled  out  with  scien- 
tific words.  No  servile  adulation  of  Yankee  levity,  but  a 
manifest  zeal  for  proper  humour.  The  President — and  it 
isn't  his  custom — thought  it  worthy  of  criticism  and  uncarp- 
ingly  criticised. 

Then  we  had  a  disinterested  canvass  of  the  virtues  of 
"  Inebriate  Asylums."  Mr.  Taylor  was  as  statistical  as  an 
account  rendered,  but  rather  lazy  in  plucking  fruit  from  his 
statistics.  Mr.  Swanson  seemed  to  know  all  a  student  has 
any  licence  to  know  about  such  a  subject.  His  arguments 
coasted  close  in  by  the  matter.  The  debate  was  then  declared 
open  and  found  empty.  The  member  who  speaks  too  often 
told  the  trials  of  the  man  who  swore  off  ale  and  for  months  and 
months  drank  nothing  but  beer,  but  he  spoke  not  to  the  sub- 
ject and  if  the  Society  had  remembered  itself  would  not  thus 
have  spoken  to  it. 

After  the  debate  the  President  made  a  by  no  means  very 
necessary  but  manly  apology  for  words  used  a  week  ago ; 
drawing  in  his  perhaps  too  vigorous  words  of  disapproval  but 
not  the  disapproval. 

The  Mail  was  then  struck  off  the  fyles  for  one  week — on 
motion  by  Mr.  Godfrey — not  for  "its  anti-hazing  stand,"  but 
for  its  alleged  untruthful  words  about  student  concerns. 


MODERN  LAXGU.\GE  CLUB. 

The  Club  held  its  regular  weekly  meeting  for  the  week  on 
Monday  last,  February  4th,  the  President  in  the  chair.  The 
programme  was  in  English,  Scott  being  the  author  discussed. 
Mr.  Rodd  read  a  selection  from  Marmion  and  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Spence  in  an  essay  on  "  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Ministrel." 
Miss  Lawler  gave  a  piano  solo.  Miss  Robson  closed  the 
regular  programme  with  an  excellent  essay,  "  Scott  as  a 
Descriptive  Poet,"  which  was  iieartily  applauded.  Discussion 
followed  and  lasted  for  a  considerable  time.  Among  those 
whotookpartwasMr.  T.  A.  Rowan,  B.A.,a  pastpresident  of  the 
Club,  who  recalled  the  days  of  his  connection  with  it. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION, 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Natural  Science  Association  was 
held  on  Jan.  31st.,  the  first  vice-president  in  the  chair.  Afterthe 
ordinary  business  of  the  society,  two  carefully  prepared  and 
interesting  papers  were  read  to  the  society,  one  by  Mr.  B. 
Kilbourn  on  the  "  Pineal  Eye  of  Lacertilia  "  and  one  by  Mr. 
Saunders  on  the  "  Life  and  Habits  of  Ants."  Many  strange 
phenomena  of  the  Biological  world  were  set  forth  in  both 
papers.  J.  J.  McKenzie  B.  A.,  J.  Munro,  E.  C.  Jeffiy  and 
T.  McCrae,  were  among  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussions 
after  the  papers. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Association  met  as  usual  on  Wednesday  last.  The 
attendance  was  small,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  President 
and  Vice-President.  Mr.  A.  Smith  took  the  chair.  After  the 
routine  business  was  disposed  of,  Mr.  Peet  read  a  paper  on 
the  "Malthusian  Theory  of  Population,"  the  careful  prepar- 
ation of  which  was  fully  appreciated  by  the  audience.  A 
number  of  members  took  part  in  an  after  discussion,  and  plied 
Mr.  Peet  with  questions.  Next  evening  Mr.  G.  R.  Faskin 
will  read  a  paper  on  currency. 

GLEE  CLUB. 

The  Musical  Committee  has  at  last  made  up  its  mind,  and 
has  engaged  Mrs.  MacKelcan  of  Hamilton,  and  Miss  Campbell, 


Mons.  and  Madame  Boucher,  as  soloists  for  the  Conversazione. 
Besides  the  "  Hope  "  waltz-song,  "Tannhauser  Chorus,"  and  the 
"  Sclavonic  Love-song  "  announced  in  our  last  issue,  the  Glee 
Clnb  will  render  "  Ulalie "  fiom  the  College  song-book  as  a 
glee  without  a  chorus. 

MCJIASTER  HALL. 

The  bells  of  the  college  are  now  rung  by  electricity,  a  clock 
being  so  arranged  as  to  set  the  current  going  at  the  proper 
time.  Mr.  J.  P.  Hall  B.  A.,  an  old  University  graduate,  is 
inventor  of  this  particular  system. 

After  an  exciting  election  in  connection  with  the  Literary 
and  Theological  Society  the  following  ofiicei's  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  term  : — President,  Mr.  W.  T.  Graham  ;  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  A.  J.  Vining ;  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  Stone  ;  Coun- 
cillors, Messrs.  W.  E.  Boggs  and  J.  Roberts. 

The  Cos  Ingeniorum  Society  returned  the  following  gentle- 
men for  the  same  term.  President,  Mr.  F.  C.  Cooke  ;  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  G.  F.  Peterson  ;  Critic,  Mr.  C.  N.  Munro  ;  Sec. 
Treas.,  Mr.  W.  S.  McLay. 

Mr.  D.  G.  Macdonald  entertained  his  fellow  students  of  the 
graduating  class  at  dinner  on  Monday  evening  at  his  resi- 
dence, 314  Bathurst  Street. 

Thursday,  31st  ult.  was  observed  as  a  day  of  prayer  in  the 
various  departments  of  McMaster  University. 


THE  CLASS  OF  '89. 

The  Fourth  Year  met  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  Hall  on  Tuesday 
last,  5th  inst.  Mr.  G.  A.  H.  Eraser  took  the  chair  and  Mr. 
J.  S.  Johnston  acted  as  secretary.  The  meeting  was  large 
and  very  enthusiastic. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows : — President, 
H.  J.  Cody  ;  Vice-President,  G.  A.  H.  Fraser;  Secretary, 
J.  D.  Spence  ;  Treasurer,  J.  S.  Johnston  ;  Historian,  F.  C. 
Snider. 

An  amusing  discussion  took  place  on  the  motion  to  reconsider 
the  standing  in  the  Society  of  lady  members  of  the  Class.  In 
mercy  to  the  mover,  we  refrain  from  publishing  his  name.  The 
motion  was  snowed  under. 

The  Class  Photo  was  the  next  matter  considered  and  again 
came  discussion.  It  was  at  last  decided  that  no  gowns  should 
*  be  worn  and  that  the  lecturers  as  well  as  the  professors  should 
be  asked  to  sit.    Other  details  were  left  to  the  Executive. 

The  Class  will  hold  their  first  dinner  on  the  evening  of 
Commencement  Day  of  this  year. 

THE  CLASS   OF  '91. 

The  Second  Year  met  last  Saturday  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  Hall 
to  receive  the  report  of  the  provisional  committee  appointed 
to  draught  a  constitution.  The  Constitution  as  adopted  will 
be  published  next  week,  space  not  being  available  this  issue. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  current  year: — President,  C.  A.  Stuart ; 
Vice  President,  Howard  Ferguson;  Secretary,  D.  Walker; 
Tieasurer,  A.  J.  McKinnon  ;  Poet,  J.  M.  Godfrey ;  Historian, 
W. 'E.  Buckingham  ;  Orator,  D.  J.  Armour  ;  Musical  Director, 
G.  H.  Fairclough. 

THE  CLASS  OF  '92. 

The  First  Year  met  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall,  Wednesday 
afternoon,  to  consider  class  organization.  Mr.  Shiel  occupied 
the  chair  and  Mr.  P.  McArthur  acted  as  secretary.  After 
considerable  discusion  of  an  entirely  favourable  character,  a 
motion  was  unanimously  adopted  endorsing  the  scheme.  A 
provisional  committee  was  then  elected  to  draft  a  constitution. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  committee : — J.  A. 
McLean,  (convener)  Wood,  Tucker,  Bunting,  Parks,  Shiel, 
Thompson,  McArthur,  McRae,  McClive,  Shipley  and  Tennant. 
Co-education  is  evidently  popular  among  the  classes  of  '92,  as 
they  have  decided  to  extend  to  the  ladies  of  the  year  a  formal 
invitation  to  join  the  society. 


CONVERSAZIONE  TICKETS. 

Graduates  may  procure  tickets  from  Messrs.  Creelman,  Bar- 
wick,  T.  C.  Milligan,  F.  H.  Sykes,  G.  Acheson,  T.  C.  Robinette, 
J.  A.  Ferguson,  A.  H.  Young,  G.  Waldron,  M.  S.  Mercer, 
J.  E.  Jones,  A.  F.  Chamberlain,  J.  J.  Mackenzie. 
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The  following  lettei-  has  been  received  by  the  University 
College  Y.  M.  C.  A.  from  J.  S.  Gale,  B.  A.,  their  missionary, 
who  has  arrived  in  Korea: — 

Yellow  Sea,  Dec.  14th,  1888. 

My  Dear  Fellows, — We  are  now  coasting  the  west  of 
Korea,  almost  at  our  journey's  end,  and  arriving  to-morrow, 
as  we  hope,  at  Chimulpo.  I  send  this  to  tell  you  of  our  safe 
arrival  and  to  give  you  some  little  idea  of  Korean  life  as  I 
have  already  seen  it. 

On  Wednesday  last,  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
we  rounded  the  north  end  of  Isushima — the  last  of  the 
Japanese  island, — when  the  captain,  who  is  an  Englishman, 
though  it  is  a  Japanese  boat,  said,  "  Yonder  is  the  Land  of 
Morning  Calm,"  pointing  to  the  smoky  hills  in  the  distance. 
The  sea  was  rolling  heavily,  but  the  interest  I  felt  in  those 
smoky  hills  kept  me  on  deck.  About  three  o'clock  we  entered 
Fusan  Bay,  the  southern  port  of  Korea. 

All  round  about  were  brown,  bleak-looking  mountains.  At 
the  head  of  the  bay,  and  sheltered  by  a  few  trees,  was  a 
collection  of  houses  known  as  the  Japanese  settlement.  As 
we  had  here  some  twenty-eight  hours  to  wait,  I  went  ashore 
both  days  to  see  what  I  could  of  the  Koreans.  There  were 
crowds  of  them  dressed  in  white,  wearing  loose  bagged  trou- 
sers tied  round  the  feet ;  there  were  some  wjth  coats  of  light 
blue  and  white,  others  again  with  long  robes.  I  rather  like 
the  dress  when  it  is  moderately  clean. 

The  people  themselves  are  taller  than  the  Japanese, — fine- 
looking,  intelligent  fellows,  fit  to  be  away  above  what  they 
are.  They  have  an  air  of  independence  about  them  which 
gives  them  more  dignity  than  most  of  these  Easterners  have. 
One  thing  I  noticed  right  at  the  start:  they  all  smoke,  every 
man  carrying  a  pipe  ;  sometimes  it  is  sticking  through  their 
belt,  sometimes  hanging  down  their  back, — ^^just  a  bowl  show- 
ing behind  their  ear,  but  the  pipe  is  always  somewhere  about 
their  clothing  if  it  is  not  in  their  mouth. 

Fusan  I  found  to  be  principally  Japanese,  and  that  to  see  a 
Korean  city  I  should  have  to  go  back  into  the  country  about 
three  miles. 

Harkness,  Giflbrd  (a  young  American  mi.'-sionary)  and  myself 
started  off  the  following  morning  (yesterday)  across  the  moun- 
tain, directing  our  course  by  the  white  objects  moving  in  the 
distance.  We  followed  a  rough,  unkept  roadway,  the  sharp 
stones  making  it  difficult  walking.  About  half-way  along  we 
passed  the  Chinese  Consulate  and  numerous  Korean  hovels. 
Crowds  of  people  carrying  bundles  on  their  back  were  going 
down  towards  the  port ;  a  number  of  women  were  to  be  seen 
as  well  washing  clothes  in  a  creek.  Perhaps  I  might  tell  how 
they  wash  them, — they  dip  the  clothes  in  the  running  water 
then  lay  them  on  a  stone  and  pound  them  with  a  stick  ; 
almost  as  hard  on  them  as  a  Toronto  steam  laundry.  We  had 
to  jump  the  creek  or  get  across  on  stepping-stones,  as.  they 
have  no'  bridges  or  public  conveniences  of  any  kind. 

We  met  several  chairs  carried  by  two  men  at  a  brisk  trot ; 
by  the  robes  of  one  of  the  occupants  we  judged  that  he  was 
something  higher  than  the  coolie  class.  After  an  hour  or  so 
we  sighted  the  walls  of  the  town.  These  were  luiilt  of  roygh 
stones  held  together  in  some  way  by  means  of  mud.  The 
houses,  which  are,  on  an  average,  about  three  feet  and  a  half  high 
(from  the  eaves  to  the  ground),  are  thatched  witii  straw  and 
built  of  mud.  The  occupants  crawl  in  through  a  hole  in  the 
side.«,  and,  of  course,  are  obliged  to  keep  seated  or  lie  down. 
Another  opening,  through  which  the  smoke  curled,  showed 
that  a  fire  was  kindled  underneath  to  keep  up  the  tempera- 
ture. 

The  streets  are  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide,  and  so  crooked 
that  you  cannot  see  farther  than  a  few  yards  before  you. 
the  refuse  and  the  fiilth  of  the  place,  which  is  something  terrible, 
lies  stagnant  or  winds  its  way  by  a  sort  of  ditch  along  the 
middle  of  the  road.  The  stench  made  us  almost  run  at  times, 
not  being  as  yet  acclimatized  to  this  sort  of  thing.  Many 
gazed  in  wonder  at  us,  and  beside  the  people  themselves,  wolf- 
ish-looking dogs  would  congregate  at  the  holes  in  the  wall  and 
gateways,  and,  while  paying  no  attention  to  the  Koreans  pass- 
ing, they  made  the  whole  town  hideous  by  their  uproar  about 
us,  I  saw  several  people  grinning  at  the  reception  the  dogs 
gave  us. 

There  are  no  stores,  as  we  understand  stores.  On  some  of 
the  mud  window-sills  we  saw  a  row  of  straw  boots  or  a  few 
leaves  of  tobacco.    Now  and  then  we  passed  a  lonely-looking 


fellow  sitting  by  a  basket  of  sweet  potatoes.  The  people 
themselves  are  terribly  noisy, — different  from  the  Japanese  in 
this  respect,  shouting  and  rushing  about  as  though  their  lives 
were  at  stake. 

After  thus  taking  in  the  town  we  turned  back  to  Fusan 
(Japanese),  a  paradise  to  what  we  had  just  seen.  We  are  all 
sad  at  the  sight  of  such  darkness  and  misery,  but  rejoicing 
that  the  Lord  has  sent  us  to  a  place  needing  the  Light,  so 
much. 

I  have;  tried,  as  I  always  shall,  to  give  you  as  near  as  I  can 
a  correct  idea  of  the  place,  and  yet  there  is  nmch  left  out  that 
makes  the  reality  worse  than  you  can  have  any  idea  of  from 
this  letter.  But  dark  as  it  is  the  Lord  will  answer  our 
prayers  as  he  has  answered  those  for  a  safe  voyage  and 
blessings  by  the  way. 

I  shall  send  you  word  every  three  weeks  as  boats  leave  for 
J  apan. 

In  Tokyo  the  gentleman  who  had  been  American  Consul  in 
Seoul  up  till  last  year,  hearing  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  were 
sending  workers  to  Korea,  asked  that  we  should  call  at  his 
house.  He  received  us  very  kindly  and  said  he  was  glad  we 
were  going  as  missionaries  and  that  we  were  British  subjects. 
He  says  we  are  the  fir-st  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  to  enter 
Korea  as  missionaries.  He  told  us  that  at  present  the 
prospects  for  work  wei  e  dark,  but  he  says  freedom  must  come. 
I  have  with  me  a  letter  that  he  gave  us  to  Her  Majesty's  Vice- 
Consul,  Mr.  Scott.  This  Lieutenant  Foulk  is  a  Christian  and 
is  deeply  interested  in  mission  work  in  Korea ;  he  knows  the 
country  better  than  any  other  foreigner,  having  been  all 
through  it.  So  his  kindness  will,  I  know,  be  appreciated  by 
you  all. 

Let  us  all  be  united  in  prayer  that  the  word  of  God  may 
not  be  bound  in  that  land.  As  long  as  our  eyes  are  on  the 
Lord  we  shall  not  be  downcast.  I  found  this  true  the  other 
day  in  reading  the  eighty-eighth  Psalm.  Here  the  singei  's 
eyes  are  on  himself  and  his  song  is  one  of  death,  ending  with 
"  darkness." 

In  the  eighty-nintii  there  is  a  change.  He  has  turned  his 
eyes  upon  the  Lord  and  the  first  thing  he  says  is  "I  will  sing 
of  the  Lord  forever."  The  whole  psalm  is  one  of  light  and 
life.  So,  when  I  feel  down-hearted  or  far  away  from  my 
friends,.  I  look  in  the  direction  of  the  eighty-ninth  Psalm  and 
the  shadows  flee  away. 

I  know  as  time  goes  by  and  vacation  comes  you  will  not 
forget  Korea. 

The  sun  shining  so  warmly  and  everything  looking  so 
bright  almost  made  me  forget  to  wish  you  a  Merry  Christmas. 

Yours  sincerely,  J.  S.  Gale. 
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WONDERLAND. 

There  are  songs  in  the  rivulet, 
Voices  unknown, 
Murmuring  melody 
To  me — alone  ; 

There  are  hymns  in  the  mountain-pines 
Swept  by  the  breeze 
That  blowetii  ever,  from 
Storm-tossed  seas ; 

There  are  spirits  invisible 
Thronging  the  air, 
Whispering  mystery 
Everywhere. 

And  they  tell  of  a  wonderland 
Near,  yet  so  far. 

Where  the  strange  and  tiie  beautiful 
Infinite  are  ; 

They  tell  of  a  wonderland. 
Bright  and  so  fair, 
That  knows  not  our  restlessness, 
Knows  not  despair ; 

Knows  none  unfortunate, 
Knows  none  impure ; 
Knows  but  a  loveliness 
That  doth  endure. 

There  is  no  weariness, 
Peace  dwelleth  there, 
Joy  in  that  wonderland, 

Strange  and  so  fair.  Alu. 


SOUVENIRS. 

We  are  what  we  are  independently  of  ourselves.  We  were 
not  consulted  as  to  whether  we  wished  to  be  born  in  the  old 
log  house  which  lay  sheltered  by  the  pine-crowned  hill.  We 
did  not  choose  that  we  should  be  fed  on  "cup  "  potatoes  (why 
are  there  no  more  "  cups  "  ?)  and  good  fat  bacon,  but  we  were, 
and  never  shall  we  eat  oysters  or  lobsters  with  sucli  relish  as 
fresh  pork.    It  is  in  our  opinion  a  sort  of  ambrosia. 

In  the  summer-time  we  ran  barefooted  among  the  berry  bushes 
and  spoiled  our  taste  for  oranges,  pine-apples,  and  bananas  by 
feasting  on  the  raspberry  and  wild  gooseberry.  Even  the  dia- 
raond-shaped,  sharp-tasting  bug,  which  it  was  often  our  lot  to 
encounter,  has  been  invested  by  us  with  a  sort  of  venerable 
halo. 

How  sweet,  too,  was  the  smell  of  the  fresh-turned  earth  ! 
No  bouquet  compares  with  it.  Or  the  smell  of  the  various 
woods  as  the  chips  fell  from  the  chopper's  axe  !  What  is 
there  in  the  city  to  be  compared  with  it !  In  the  city  every- 
thing is  spoiled,  every  sweet-smelling  thing  becomes  malodorous. 
What  a  delightful  perfume  rises  from  the  cedar  tree  when  cut 


in  its  native  swamp,  and  what  a  pest  it  is  after  it  has  been  for 
a  while  in  the  pavement  of  Toronto's  streets  ! 

Then,  too,  the  books  we  read  or  heard  read,  how  much  bet- 
ter they  seem  to  us  than  all  else  we  have  read  since  then. 
The  jokes  in  the  old-time  Ayer's  Almanac,  which  it  was  our 
particular  joy  to  receive  from  the  village  druggist,  early  in 
December,  are  the  very  ones  we  use  still  to  "point  a  moral,  or 
adorn  a  tale  none  like  them  have  been  invented  since.  Oc- 
casionally we  meet  one  of  them  now  in  print,  and  our  thoughts 
go  back  with  lightning  speed  to  the  old  log-house,  and  the 
hearth  with  its  maple  back-log,  by  whose  light  we  spelled  out 
the  jokes  to  a  delighted  household.  Ah  !  that  was  gladness 
and  appreciation  of  literary  effort. 

Then,  there  was  another  book,  written  by  a  certain  tinker. 
Oh  !  it  was  an  interesting  book  !  We  have  read  books  since, 
full  of  wonderful  adventures,  but  never  have  we  felt  such  a 
thrill  as  in  reading  the  account  of  the  escape  of  Christian  and 
his  companion  from  the  Castle  of  old  Giant  Despair.  It  was 
no  allegory  to  us.  It  was  solid  fact.  We  thought  not  of  its 
theological  import,  and  only  read  the  notes  at  the  foot  of  the 
page,  by  that  pious  man  Scott,  as  a  sort  of  duty,  when  we  were 
allowed  the  privilege  of  reading  the  book  on  Sundays.  For  it 
Avas  not — strictly  speaking — a  Sunday  book.  It  was  only  when 
we  had  well  learned  the  six  verses  of  the  Psalm  allotted  for  the 
day,  and  the  four  questions  of  the  Shorter  Catechism — with  the 
proof-texts  annexed  thereto — that  we  were  permitted  to  read 
about  Doubting  Castle  and  the  Slough  of  Despond.  But  if  we 
could  not  read  about  these  there  was  another  book  which  had 
even  more  wonderful  stories  in  it  and  which  we  were  not  pre- 
vented from  reading.  How  interesting  it  was  to  read  about 
the  boy  whose  father  had  made  for  him  a  tartan  kilt,  whose 
wicked  brothers  put  him  in  a  hole  and  sold  him  to  the  strange 
merchants  passing  by,  but  who  afterwards  became  the  chief 
man  of  a  mighty  kingdom.  What  a  story  was  that  of  the 
strong  man  whose  eyes  were  put  out  by  the  friends  of  his 
graceless  wife  !  Can  any  piece  of  literature  equal  it  in  power  ! 
Our  hearts  thrill  every  time  we  read  how  he  bowed  himself 
and  in  his  mighty  strength  pulled  the  house  down  on  himself 
and  his  tormentors  Surely  he  was  avenged  for  his  two  eyes. 
Or  that  other  story  of  tlie  bald-headed  prophet  ;in(l  liis  master. 
How  lonesome  we  felt  as  we  came  back  with  him  afttk'  having 
seen  liis  master  carried  away  in  the  chariot  of  fire.  Poor  old 
soul,  how  often  we  wept  with  him  and  for  him.  Tiie  posses- 
sion of  the  mantle  and  of  the  double  portion  of  his  master's 
spirit  was  no  compensation. 

Of  a  truth  we  did  not  read  much  of  tlie  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah  nor  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  If  they  had 
beauties  we  passed  them  by.  We  were  not  studying  theology, 
but  we  did  not  say  much  about  what  we  were  studying  for 
fear  that  selections  might  have  been  made  which  would  be 
tedious.  We  preferred  it  to  be  understood  that  we  were 
deeply  serious,  and  if  we  felt  at  any  time  a  pricking  of  con- 
science at  practising  deceit  we  felt  that  it  was  fully  atoned 
for  by  the  learning  of  the  Psalms  of  David  in  metre — in  that 
limping  Scotch  version — and  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  on 
further  reflection  we  think  we  were  right. 

So  were  we  formed.  We  could  not  help  it, — nobody  could, 
so  it  appears:  Our  tastes  may  be  low,  our  estimate  of  books 
perverted,  and  yet,  feeling  all  this,  we  would  not  have  it 
otherwise.  We  don't  wish  to  lose  a  liking  for  por'k  and  pota- 
toes, we  don't  wish  even  to  outgrow  our  love  for  the 
Bedford  tinker  or  to  cease  to  be  interested  in  tlie  story  of 
Samson  the  mighty.  g. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  ESSAY  ON  THOREAU. 

DELIVERED   AT  THE   LITERARY  SOCIETY. 
(  Continued ), 

The  examination  of  Thoreau's  poetic  faculty  is  forced  upon 
us  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  verses  interspersed  with  his 
prose  writings,  and  illustrating  some  pregnant  point  in  them. 
We  have  seen  that  neither  Stedman  nor  Richardson  in  their 
American  critical  works  bestow  a  separate  study  upon  him  as 
a  poet,  and  only  incidentally  refer  to  him,  without  conveying 
an  idea  of  his  rhyming  powers,  or  in  his  case  the  capacity  of 
making  two  words  I'hyme,  or  three  if  necessary.  The  bulk  of 
his  poetry  is  so  small,  and  the  thought  matter  so  restricted, 
that  only  the  warmest  sympathetic  qualities  and  the  most 
facile  command  of  rhythm  could  redeem  it  from  indifterence, 
and  these  requisites  no  search  would  detect.  The  conciseness 
that  we  claimed  as  a  merit  for  his  prose  is  continued  into  his 
verse,  and  makes  his  iigurative  speech  most  poverty-.stricken. 
Scant  thought  scantily  poetrified,  tliough  in  a  rugged  flint-like 
manner,  never  caught  many  sparks  from  fame,  and  Thoreau's 
muse  must  foi-ever  be  barren  of  high  result  as  inciting  to 
action,  or  even  to  meditative  repose. 

One  would  imagine  that  his  verse  would  reflect  some  pic- 
turesque lights  from  the  Nature  that  so  often  kindled  his 
prose  into  beauty  ;  but  searching  we  only  find  some  scattered 
sprays  of  flowers  and  some  chaste  descriptions  (some  of  them 
perhaps  too  abrupt)  of  atmospheric  efl'ects.  The  poems  Mist, 
Haze,  and  Smoke  are  most  beautiful  fragments,  and  of  the 
latter  be  it  said,  as  Swinburne,  conversing  with  Stedman,  some- 
what extravagantly  remarked  of  four  lines  of  Landor,  "  It  is 
the  supi'eme  gem  in  all  his  crown  of  song."  Indeed,  in  these 
few  lines  we  find  at  last  the  sky-like  purity  that  Page  claims 
for  his  verse — united  to  a  refinement  of  language,  and  a 
smoothing  of  the  jagged  edges,  which  he  does  not  trouble 
himself  with  doing  elsewhere.  The  poem  is  one  dainty  little 
metaphor  to  the  end,  and  in  this  it  resembles  some  of  his 
longer  and  more  laboured  work. 

Thoreau  tells  us  that  he  did  not  get  much  of  himself  into 
his  "  Yankee  in  Canada,"  and  most  assuredly  he  does  not  get 
much  of  us  into  his  verses.  His  theory  of  diction  maintained 
that  if  one  has  anything  to  say  it  drops  from  him  as  a  stone  to 
the  ground.  He  has  told  us  that  he  likes  to  hear  hard  b'.ows 
behind  the  periods,  and  to  see  callused  palms  wield  the  pen 
and  stamp  the  sentence  with  sincerity.  All  this  is  surely 
admissible,  and  in  part  important  as  preparation  to  an  honest 
poem,  if  the  blows  and  labourer's  breath  be  not  carried  too 
far,  and  we  hear  the  panting  and  sound  of  hammers  that 
reared  the  structuie. 

We  think  that  his  poetry  has  been  abused  by  the  indul- 
gence of  critics.  The  vital  portion  of  the  man  would  not  be 
destroyed  by  the  elimination  of  all  the  poetry  he  ever  wrote. 
But  it  does  nevertheless  subserve  an  important  function,  and 
as  aptly  appears  throughout  the  prose,  as  do  the  numerous 
quotations  that  he  inserts  to  illustrate  some  theory  he  is  dis- 
cussing. 

•  •  •  I  • 

Thoreau  did  not  use  what  is  genei'ally  termed  plot  in  any  of 
his  books.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  he  had  introduced  some- 
thing of  the  soi"t  he  would  now  be  more  widely  read  and  appre- 
ciated. In  three  of  his  narrative  writings,  "  Waldt n,"  the 
"  Week"  and  "  Maine  AVoods,"  the  scenery  through  which  he 
moved  seemed  to  consort  most  admirably  with  his  genius,  for 
the  written  products  of  these  expeditions  do  not  flag  in  interest 
for  a  moment.  All  that  he  observed  was  so  delightfully  and 
accurately  recorded,  that,  in  his  own  words,  it  is  as  if  a  green 
bough  were  laid  across  the  page  when  we  read.  In  "Walden," 
from  the  vantage-ground  of  voluntary  poverty,  he  was  able  to 
look  into  the  world  near  to  which  he  lived,  and  draw  from  it 
food  for  ridicule  or  reflection.  But  'tis  strange  that  his  food 
for  reflection  is  often  our  food  for  ridicule,  and  many  things 
that  he  deems  absurd  because  he  never  practised  them,  we 
consider  nece.ssary  and  expedient  because  our  fathers  thought 
them  so  before  us,  and  we  had  never  dreamt  of  the  contin- 
gency of  their  non-existence  as  regards  ourselves.  Who,  for 
instance,  can  serenely  read  this  serious  statement  ? 

"  When  formerly  I  was  looking  about  to  see  what  I  would 
do  for  a  living,  some  sad  experience  in  conforming  to  the 
wishes  of  friends  being  fresh  in  my  mind  to  tax  my  ingenuity, 
I  thought  often  and  seriously  of  picking  huckleber  ries." 


We  can  make  no  more  claim  for  him  in  parts  of  his  work 
than  that  he  was  a  conscientious  observer  at  times  inspired. 
But  even  when  his  imagination  was  thus  enkindled,  over- 
hanging and  belittling  all,  is  the  inspiration  of  restraint.  He 
lived  too  much  in  two  distinct  elements  that  have  for  limits 
the  antitheses  of  each  other.  Erase  the  poet  and  supply  the 
omission  with  a  better  directed  insight,  and  a  mighty  scientist 
appears.  Expunge  and  annihilate  that  inordinate  love  for 
detail,  and  there  arises  from  the  transformed  substance  one 
that  is  a  poet  in  truth.  But  sadly  enough  the  imagination  of 
the  one  was  overtaken  and  curtailed  by  the  tardiness  of  the 
other ;  the  result  is  Tiioreau,  and  so  we  must  enjoy  him. 

Thoreau's  consideration  of  many  aspects  of  friendship  remain 
to  be  discussed.  To  this  subject  he  devoted  his  best  ethical 
writing,  and  deals  with  it  most  thoroughly  in  his  chapter 
"  Wednesday,"  in  the  "  Week."  Stevenson  has  said  that  nobody 
has  spoken  in  a  purer  strain  of  the  friendly  relations. 

His  sojourn  at  Walden  gave  him  experience  of  the  kind 
most  congenial  to  him.  But  a  life  with  so  few  cares  and 
necessities,  far  removed  from  the  decay  and  misery  of  the  help- 
less poor  of  towns,  rendered  him  almost  insensible  to  their 
misery,  and  he  attributed  all  their  difliculties  to  an  unnecessary 
multiplication  of  necessities.  He,  a  bachelor,  overlooked  the 
increase  of  these  requirements  due  to  a  multiplication  of  the 
species  in  one  family,  and  constantly  spoke  from  his  own  ex- 
perience. We  must  admit  that  while  his  political  ethics  were 
unimpaired,  his  social  sympathies  were  distorted  by  the  narrow- 
ness of  his  experience.  Stevenson,  comparing  him  with  Whit- 
man, notices  the  personal  magnetism  of  the  latter,  exercised  to 
the  advantage  of  those  with  whom  he  associated.  But  Nature 
is  not  '=0  barren  of  her  highest  results  that  she  must  mould 
them  in  imitation  of  the  first  successful  man  she  made.  The 
knowledge  that  there  exist  various  men  of  different  impulse, 
who  shall  between  them  use  Life  without  stint  for  all  the 
experience  it  contains  for  them,  adds  a  sense  of  relish  and 
fulness  to  existence.  If  Thoreau  had  educated  himself  into 
retirement  and  nature  I  should  not  have  demurred,  knowing 
that  others  are  reversing  the  process  by  educating  themselves 
into  society.  But  Thoreau  was  above  all  reproach  sincere, 
and  his  life  should  not  be  harshly  viewed,  for  he  knew  and 
fulfilled  the  demands  within  him. 

Genius  most  inspires  us  to  aspiration  when  it  banishes  the 
■vulgar  ideas  that  attach  themselves  to  all  things,  and  restores 
to  life  the  glory  of  its  spiritual  significance.  An  intense  ear- 
nestness we  demand,  and  enough  revelation  of  self  in  the 
author  to  assure  us  that  he  knows  sorrow  and  joy,  himself 
having  suffered  them.  The  man  of  broadest  and  deepest  sym- 
pathy is  the  most  universal,  and  his  mission  is  infinitely  wide, 
and  of  long  duration.  No  one  man  has  ever  spoken  for  huma- 
nity nor  ever  will,  lacking  the  experience  of  millions.  As  the 
impersonal  interpreter  of  nature,  Thoreau  expresses  universal 
sympathies.  But  where  subjective  traces  reveal  to  us  the  man 
himself,  and  where  the  human  cry  is  heard  mingling  with 
nature's  more  subdued  emotion,  he  appeals  more  directly  to 
those  of  like  temperament,  but  the  average  of  his  influence  is 
maintained  by  his  weaker  appeal  to  others.  He  is  too  local 
to  be  widely  known,  for  his  observation  was  chiefly  directed  to 
the  aspects  of  the  Concord  country  and  his  thoughts  were  tinged 
with  the  transcendental  spirit  of  the  town  or  mystified  by  the 
Eastern  philosophy  that  lined  the  Concord  shelves. 

Pelham  Edgar. 


"  LYRIC  BILL "  TELFORD.* 

a  REVIEW. 

When,  in  a  late  number  of  Tue  Varsity,  a  writer  for  the 
Round  Table  undertook  to  indicate  some  of  the  reasons  why  a  ; 
native  literature  has  not  yet  been  fostered  to  maturity  in  Can- 
ada, he  ventured  further  to  express  the  conviction  that  at  some  ! 
(probably)  far  distant  day,  there  would  appear  an  enthusiast 
who  would  "forget  himself  in  his  art," — would  prostrate  him- 
self with  fervent  frenzy  before  the  shrine  of  poetry,  pouring 
forth  his  soul  in  buriiing  words  of  passionate  self-devotion. 
Little  did  the  writer  then  know  how  near  was  the  fulfilment 

*  The  Poems  of  William  Telford,  Smith,  Peterborough,  Ontario,  Canada ; 
Bard  of  Peterborough  St.  Andrew's  Society.  (Peterborough  :  J.  R.  Stratton.) 
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of  his  prophecy :  even  while  he  penned  those  words  William 
Telford — "  Lyric  Bill,"' as  he  loves  to  call  himself — was  ped- 
dling his  poems  about  the  country  at  the  low  price  of  One 
Dollar  per  volume  I 

To  those  to  whom  a  perverse  fate  has  denied  the  pleasure 
of  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Telford  or  his  poems,  a  bi'ief  sketch 
of  our  new-crowned  king  of  bards  may  be  acceptable.  For 
details  as  to  our  subject's  antecedents  we  are  indebted  to  the 
biographical  sketch  of  the  author  "  contributed  by  an  admirer  " 
to  the  volume  now  before  us,  and  to  an  able  poem  entitled 
"  A  Poor  Scholar  ;  or.  My  own  Difficulties,"  in  which  the 
"  pote  "  (so  Mr.  Telford  pronounces  the  word)  outlines  his  own 
past  life.    We  quote  : 

"  Auld  Scotia,  no  doubt,  as  my  birth-place  I  claim, 
In  the  parish  of  Eccles,  in  Leitholm  by  name ; 
In  1828,  the  first  month  and  sixth  day 
When  I  gave  the  first  squawk,  so  my  mother  did  say." 
We  know  little  of  the  poet's  after  life  until  he  reached  the  age 
of  ten  years ;  the  exact  dates  at  which  he  encountered  the 
dental  and  other  dangers  peculiar  to  youth  must  be  left  for 
the  researches  of  future  biographers  to  discover.    That  he 
went  to  school  we  know  ;  as  often  iiappens  with  men  of  genius, 
his  inborn  gifts  were  not  observed  ;  much  less  appreciated. 
"The  teacher,  lie  says,  "called  me  a  thick-headed  loon."  At 
ten,  however,  ins  "  Admirer "  tells  u.s,  the  poet  was  obliged 
"  to  join  his  brother  at  work,  digging  drains  in  winter  and 
working  in  a  brick  and  tile  yard  in  summer.    But  the  severe 
labour  William  was  forced  to  perform  did  not  crush  out  his 
inspirations  for  mental  improvement.    He  rose  superior  to  his 
prosaic  environments,  and  the  words  of  Gray,  applied  to  genius, 
extinguished  in  undevelopment,  could  not  be  applied  to  him : 
Chill  penury  repressed  their  noble  rage 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 
He  triumphed  over  conditions  wiiich  would  have  brought  dis- 
couragement or  plodding  content  with  ignorance  to  a  less 
aspiring  soul."    He  had  in  liim,  indeed,  that  which  would  not 
down  : 

"  .Just  then  in  my  head  I  felt  something  begin, 
Neitiier  teacher  nor  learning  could  ever  j)ut  iu  ; 
Tlie  young  poetic  feeling  began  to  dilluse, 
Or,  as  some  people  call  it,  the  gift  of  tiie  muse." 
But  his  obstaclos  were  many  ;  his  opportunities  few.  One 
resource  he  liad    liooks  !    And  wiieu  we  read  the  list  of  those 
from  which  lie  si])ped  delight  iu  his  young  days  we  cannot 
wonder  at  the  ricii  humour  which  runs  through  all  the  pnems 
of  his  maturer  age.     "  In  prose, "  says  the  Admirer,  "  the 
books  to  whicli  he  had  access  weie  sucli  works  as  Bunyan's 
'  Pilgrim's  Progress  ';  Baxter's  '  Saints'  Rest '  ISIan's  Four- 
fold Estate';  'Josephus'  Hi-story ":  Harvey's  'Meditations'; 
'The  Afflicted  Man  s  Companion  ';  and  sucii  works." 

It  is  impossible  to  give  in  the  brief  compass  of  this  review 
a  fuller  account  of  the  poet's  history.  We  would  only  add 
that  he  has  long  teen  troubled  with  an  affection  of  the 
eyes,  which  for  a  time  at  least  made  him  almost  wholly 
blind.  He  came  to  Toronto  for  treatment,  and  his  sight  was 
restored.  It  is  with  warm  acquiescence  tiiat  we  read  his  poet- 
ical epistle  to  his  doctor,  wherein  he  thanks  him  for  the  gift 
of  a  pair  of  spectacles  ;  hopes  they  may  enable  him  to  resume 
writing,  and  adds  : 

"  If  they  do,  sir,  I'll  thank  you,  sir, 
With  all  gratitude  I've  got  ; 
It  would  be  sad,  sir,  and  too  bad,  sir. 
For  my  muse  to  flow  unwrote." 
Leaving,   now,  the  consideration  of  our  poet's  life-history 
and  the  progress  of  his  mental  and  ;estlietic  development,  let 
us  turn  toisurvey  the  works  themselves.    His  productions  are 
published  in  a  large  quarto  volume  of  1-56  pages,  double-col- 
umned  and  closely  printed  ;  handsomely  and  appropriately 
bound  in  green.    The  subjects  chosen  are  many  and  varied, 
covering  a  wide  range  of  thought,  and  exhibiting  in  a  mai  ked 
manner  the  versatility  of  Mr.  Telford's  muse.    From  "  A 
View  of  the  Nanie  of  God  on  tlie  Scenes  around  us  "  to  "  A 
View  of  the  Destruction  made  by  the  Grashoppei's,"  is  a  far 
cry,  yet  the  poet  in  dealing  with  both  themes  displays  equal 
happiness  of  treatment  and  facility  of  poetic  and  rythmical 
expression.     In  fact  we  may  state  at  the  outset  tliat  no  theme 
is  too  majestic  ;  none  too  trifling  for  "  Lyric  Bill."  His 
sympathy  is  wide  ;  his  eye  far-.'j^eing  ;  his  judgment  impartial. 


We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  convey  to  our  readers  an 
idea  of  the  real  value  of  these  writings.  Our  advice  to  all 
lovers  of  true  poetry  is.  Buy  and  read  the  book  itself.  We 
shall  only  attempt,  in  tlie  remainder  of  tliis  article,  to  cull  a 
few  of  the  choicest  flowers  fi'om  this  truly  luxuriant  garden  of 
poesy. 

Many  poets  have  endeavoured  to  convey  in  rime  the  charms 
of  "  Spring."  Even  so  trite  a  subject  does  not  appal  Mr. 
Telford  ;  and  we  must  concede  that  his  treatment  of  it  is 
markedly  original.  The  spring  of  which  he  writes  followed 
a  very  long,  hard  winter  : 

"  But  stay,  smiling  Spring  !  0,  don't  fly  with  affright, 
I  know  those  poor  pigs  are  a  pitiful  sight  ; 
They  are  thin  as  a  rail,  and  their  weakness  intense,  . 
When  they  stand  up  to  squeal  they  must  lean  on  the  fence," 
But  Mr.  Telford's  muse  is  not  always  gently  pastoral. 
His  spirit  shows  itself  at  times  truly  military.    Patriotism  is 
ingrained  in  his  very  nature.    Witness  his  "  Short  Sketch  of 
the  Rebellion  in  the  Nortli-West,"  from  which  we  quote  a  few 
specimen  couplets  : 

"  Brave  volunteers,  your  honour  you  niaintained. 
Fought  your  first  battle  and  the  victory  gained . 
Our  young  Dominion  is  and  ought  to  be 
Proud  of  such  true  and  valiant  sons  as  thee  ! 
Onward  they  march  through  water  and  tough  mud, 
They  powder  smelled,  now  thirst  for  rebels'  blood  j 
In  joke  and  mirth  their  glittering  bayonets  feel, 
Hoping  ere  long  to  thrust  them  into  Riel." 
The  following,  further  on,  is  quite  Homeric  : 

"  The  pits  are  reached  where  crouching  rebels  kneel ; 
Quick  through  their  bodies  darts  the  glittering  steel." 
And  this  but  caps  the  climax  : 

"  'Twas  nobly  done,  boys,  on  your  arms  now  rest, 
You  crushed  rebellion  in  our  fair  North- West, 
You  showed  those  half-breeds  you  still  are  and  was 
Ah\e  and  read}'  to  maintain  our  laws  1  " 
In  another  poem  his  patrio'  isni  takes  another  turn.     He  evi- 
dently regards  the  marriage  of  Louise  to  Lorne  as  a  personal 
ati'ront  to  himself  : 

"  Fourth  daughter  of  England's  pattern  sire, 
Fair  child  of  that  motlier  we  love  and  admire. 
Has  that  Highlander  gained  both  your  heart  and  your  hand 
And  borne  you  off  from  your  palace  so  grand  1  " 
But  for  descriptive  force  and  tragic  interest  "  The  Dummer 
Murder"  is  really  sublime.    We  regret  that  we  have  space  for 
only  one  stanza  of  this  powerful  "pome.'' 

"  O,  what  is  man  when  all  that's  good  gives  way, 
Worse  than  a  wild  beast  prowling  for  its  prey  ; 
Tiie  little  boy,  perhaps  a  father's  pride — 
The  monster  cut  his  throat  from  side  to  side  !  " 
We  must  sorrowfully  omit  reference  to  that  exquisite  piece, 
"  The  Poet's  First  Encounter  with  Potato  Bugs  "  and  to  the 
classic  "  Lines  on  the  Re-opening  of  A.  P.  Morgan's  Hotel." 
We  regret  to  find  that  even  Mr.  Telford  is  not  free  from  the 
envious  attacks  of  scoffing  critics.    He  explains  their  hatred  : 
"  Their  reason  is  just  why — 
My  lines  all  void  of  grammar  is  ; 
No  mark  of  classic  hammer  is  ; 
Illiterate — I  must  die  !  " 
We  have  room  only  for  one  or  two  more  .specimens  of  Mr. 
Telford's  writings.  The  first  is  from  a  poem,  "  The  Unexpected 
Death  of  a  Neighbour  "  : 

"  In  perfect  health  he  left  us  here. 
To  Port  Hope  took  his  way 
In  hopes  to  reach  another  sphere — 
Tlie  State  of  Iowa." 
The  other  is  from  one  called  "  Thoughts  "  on  a  similar  subject: 
"  Ah,  how  mysterious  are  the  ways  of  God, 
Our  friend  had  scarcely  journeyed  half  his  road. 
Some  heavenly  whisper  mortals  cannot  trace 
Said  stop  at  Selwyn — that's  your  dying  place." 
And  now  we  must  close.    We  have  only  to  say  that  these 
"  Poems  "  are  at  once  the  most  pathetic  and  the  most  deli- 
ciously  humorous  collection  that  has  ever  graced  the  Sanctum 
table.    We  congratulate  the  author,  his  publisher,  and  the 
Canadian  public  ;  and  we  heartily  welcome  Mr.  Telford's  great 
work  as  a  "  distinct  addition  to  Canadian  literature." 
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"PRESIDENT   WILSON   AND  UNIVERSITY 
CHAIRS." 

The  man  who  seeks  to  acliieve  distinction  as  a  correspondent 
of  the  daily  press  must  possess  a  double  qualification  :  he  must 
know  what  to  write  and  when  to  write  it.  We  incline  to  the 
belief  that  tliat  gallant  defender  of  the  riglits  (or  privileges) 
of  Toronto  graduates  who  veils  his  modest  merit  beneath  the 
disguise  "  Torontonensis  "  has  displayed  an  equal  neglect  of 
each  of  these  important  considerations. 

The  appointment  to  the  Chair  of  English  has  been  made. 
No  change  is  possible,— even  were  it  desirable.  Hence  "  To- 
rontonensis "  can  have  had  no  motive  for  attacking  as  he  did 
the  Governments  of  the  Province  and  of  the  University  but 
that  of  revenge  for  real  or  fancied  slights.  The  strong  lan- 
guage of  his  letter — applied  to  a  man  whose  reputation  is  at 
least  above  the  reach  of  pseudonymous  scribblers — is  ample 
evidence  of  the  perturbed  state  of  his  own  mind. 

We  are  not,  we  hope,  transgressing  the  bounds  of  propriety 
when  we  frankly  declare  that  the  man  who  has  been  selected 
for  this  post  is  not  the  man  whose  appointment  we  should 
ourselves  have  preferred  ;  before  the  choice  was  made,  indeed, 
we  strongly  urged  the  claims  of  another.  But  neither  did  we 
favour  the  selection  of  any  of  the  men  whom,  at  so  late  a 
date,  "  Torontonensis  "  so  ennerly  and  so  ill-advisedly  cham- 
pions. And,  examinin';-  ;  i  >\vi  he  testimonials  of  the  successful 
applicant,  we  are  forced  to  repeat  (what  we  have  already  de- 
clared) that  the  authorities  iiave  in  our  opinion  made  an 
excellent  choice. 

The  sectionalism  shown  in  the  letter  deserves  only  the 
severest  censure.  When  tlie  appointment  was  yet  to  be  made, 
the  cry  was,  "Canada  for  the  On.nadi;ins,"  and  in  a  modified 
sense, — a  sense  in  which  every  right  thinking  Canadian  would, 
we  think,  concur  in  it, — we  joined  in  the  cry.  A  Canadian 
has,  indeed,  been  chosen ;  and  what  now  ?  Now  we  liave 
another  whine  :  Toronto  University  for  Toronto  University  ! 
Sectionalism  can  no  further  go.  While  we  admit  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  Toi-onto  graduates  should  get  the  preference 
in  such  cases,  we  must  at  the  same  time  insist  on  tlie,  principle. 
Get  the  best — where,  it  matters  not.  And,  leaving  Dr.  Wilson 
to  destroy  "  Torontonensis' argument,  as  regards  other  cases, 
with  his  formidable  array  of  facts,  we  would  earnestly  invite 
the  Mail's  correspondent  to  favour  a  public  which  waits  to  be 
indignant  with  the  specific  grounds  on  whicli  his  present  charge 
is  based. 

When  will  men — graduates  and  undergraduates — learn  dis- 
cretion in  these  matters  1  Is  it  not  plain  what  must  be  the 
effect  of  such  an  impression  as  "  Torontonensis "  endeavoui'S 
to  create?  His  letter — which,  by  the  way,  is  much  less  em- 
barrassing to  those  he  attacks  than  to  those  he  champions — is 
an  unmanly  attack,  not  on  President  Wilson  alone,  but  on  the 
University  as  a  whole.  For  every  attempt  to  injui-e  the  repu- 
tation of  her  President  ;  ovory  insinuation  of  favouritism  in 
her  appointments,  ;ind,  by  implication,  of  the  choice  of  inferior 
men  ;  every  attempt  to  create  dissension  among  her  graduates 
is  a  covert  and,  we  repeat,  a  baseless  and  cowardly  attack  on 
our  Alma  Mater. 

PUBLIC  LECTURES. 

In  another  column  a  correspondent  calls  attention  to  the 
public  lectures  which  have  lately  been  delivered  at  Trinity 
College,  and  laments  that  this  example  has  not  been  foUowecl 


by  the  University  of  Toronto.  Various  disconnected  and 
individual  efforts  to  meet  this  demand  have  from  time  to  time 
been  made  by  members  of  the  faculty,  but,  so  far  as  we  know, 
no  organized  movement  in  this  direction  has  ever  taken  place. 
The  advantages  of  such  lectures  to  the  public  and  the  enthusi- 
asm with  which  every  tentative  step  has  been  met  are  pointed 
out  by  our  correspondent ;  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  Univer- 
sity as  a  body  from  the  popular  interest  and  sympathy  which 
would  undoubtedly  be  awakened,  are  too  obvious  to  require 
explanation  ;  but  we  would  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
important  place  such  a  scheme  could  be  made  to  occupy  in  the 
training  of  the  individual  undergraduate. 

It  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern  with  many  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  day,  that  our  courses  of  instruction  are  branching 
off  more  and  more  into  single  subjects  and  single  divisions  of 
subjects,  so  that  our  young  men  are  trained  to  be  excellent 
scholars  in  their  own  departments,  but  receive  no  encourage- 
ment to  take  interest  in  the  vast  body  of  thought  which  lies 
outside  this  focus.  Now,  what  could  serve  better  to  correct 
this  tendency  towards  mental  contraction,  than  attendance  at 
lectures  on  the  elementary  and  fundamental  principles  under- 
lying those  arts  or  sciences  for  the  mastery  of  whose  details 
they  have  not  time?  It  may  be  said  that  some  subjects  do 
not  admit  of  popular  treatment.  This  statement  is  one  we 
would  most  emphatically  deny.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
possible  to  name  a  course  of  instruction  in  Toronto  University 
which  is  not  susceptible  of  being  made  interesting  to  an 
ordinarily  intelligent  audience.  Let  any  scientist  or  scholar 
beware  of  stating  that  he  is  pursuing  studies  without  bearing 
on  public  interest,  for  such  a  statement  is  tantamount  to  a 
confession  that  he  has  wandered  from  the  high  road  of  human 
thought  and  life  into  a  blind  alley,  that  he  has  lost  all  sense 
of  perspective  and  is  totally  unable  to  perceive  the  relation 
which  his  subject  bears  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  human 
race. 


COLLEGE  SOCIETIES. 

In  our  last  issue  we  printed  a  letter  in  which  a  correspon- 
dent regrets  that  our  College  Societies  are  all  more  or  less  in 
a  state  of  decline,  and  assigns  causes  from  which  he  considers 
tliis  to  result — increasing  preponderance  of  "Plugs,"  and  the 
deadening  effect  they  have  on  attempts  to  resuscitate  any  old 
College  institutions,  he  assigns  as  the  reason  of  the  lack  of 
interest  taken  in  the  Literary  Sooiety  and  the  subordinate 
societies.  This  week  another  correspondent  combats  this 
view,  at  least  with  regard  to  the  Literary  Society,  and  attri- 
butes the  change  not  to  a  degeneracy  in  the  student  body — 
for  we  must  reckon  as  degeneracy  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  "  Plugs  " — but  to  the  changed  circumstances  of  University 
life.  This  interpretation  would  seem  the  more  plausible. 
Nothing  is  more  common,  more  universal  even,  in  tlie  history 
of  all  institutions  than  the  desuetude  of  old  forms  which  have 
become  unsuited  to  new  modes  of  life.  The  Literary  Society 
was  founded  some  thirty -five  years  ago,  when  tlie  College 
could  boast  hardly  a  hundred  students,  and  when  the  speciali- 
zation of  studies  was  much  less  general  than  at  present.  It 
was  natural  and  necessary  that  they  should  form  one  large 
body  and  include  all  students  amongst  their  members,  but  as 
our  correspondent  points  out,  the  Society  has  grown  too  large 
and  the  interest  of  its  members  too  various  for  it  to  discharge 
its  original  functions  efficiently.  At  present  it  has  become 
principally  a  machine  for  giving  Conversaziones  and  holding 
elections,  and  any  change  which  will  re-establish  it  on  a  new 
and  active  basis  will  be  welcomed. 


"THE  CONVERSAZIONE." 

This,  the  greatest  social  event  of  the  College  Year,  passed  off 
last  night  with  great  success,  and  will  soon  be  nothing  more 
than  one  of  the  pleasant  memories  of  our  College  life. 
Amongst  many  agreeable  features,  perhaps  the  most  promin- 
ent was  the  musical  programme,  which  was  excellent  in  almost 
every  detail  and  reflects  great  credit  alike  on  the  management 
and  on  the  performers.  The  singing  of  the  Glee  Club  was 
quite  up  to  the  old  time  standard.  The  refreshment  rooms, 
as  is  the  case  at  almost  every  large  entertainment,  were  some- 
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what  uncomfortably  ci'owded,  but  it  seems  impossible  entirely 
to  avoid  this.  The  various  exhibitions  and  demonstrations 
by  the  different  societies  and  classes  were  well  patronized. 

The  Conversazione  is  the  only  opportunity  the  students  have 
of  returning  the  hospitality  of  the  people  of  Toronto,  and  last 
night's  turn-out  showed  that  their  efforts  are  fully  appre- 
ciated« 

We  would  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  College 
News  columns,  where  are  chronicled  the  most  important  and 
interesting  features  of  the  evening. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  Editors  are  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  correspond- 
ents.   No  notice  will  be  taken  of  unsigned  contributions. 


COLLEGE  SOCIETIES. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Varsity. 

Sirs, — A  correspondent  in  last  week's  Varsity  makes  a 
statement  which  must,  upon  serious  consideration,  be  recog- 
nized as  in  large  measure  true,  \'iz.  :  that  the  college  societies, 
instead  of  exhibiting  any  signs  of  increasing  usefulness  and 
success,  are  rather  declining  in  efficiency  and  in  literary  char- 
acter. Those  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  various 
societies  will  be  slow  to  deny  that  the  ditficulty  of  obtaining 
good  work  seems  to  be  increasing,  that  there  is  a  continual 
strain  necessary  to  keep  up  a  respectable  standard  in  the  pro- 
grammes presented.  Yet  while  admitting  this  somewhat 
humiliating  fact,  it  certainly  is  not  due,  as  your  correspondent 
says,  to  any  increase  in  the  number  of  "  plugs"  who  come  in 
from  year  to  year.  Are  there  not  other  causes  to  which  the 
change  may  be  ascribed  ?  Let  us  confine  our  attention  to  the 
Literary  and  Scientific  Society,  and  see  if  there  are  not  forces 
at  work  which  will  in  the  end  either  bring  about  the  extinc- 
tion of  this  venerable  body  or  necessitate  a  radical  change  in 
its  organization.  Any  close  observer  of  the  undergraduate 
body  cannot  fail  to  discover  that  a  remarkable  change  in  the 
condition  of  affairs  is  going  on.  "NVe  are  entering  upon  a  new 
era  in  which  the  undergraduates  will  no  longer  occupy  the 
position  of  students  of  a  single  school,  and  can  no  longer  be 
united  in  a  single  literary  society,  but  will  become  more  diver- 
sified in  interest  and  character  as  their  numl)ers  increase  and 
as  the  working  of  the  University  is  developed  and  enlai-ged. 
Year  by  year  our  numbers  are  growing,  and  already  the  theory 
that  the  Literary  Society  represents  the  whole  undergraduate 
body  has  become  a  mere  fiction.  True,  their  names  are  all  on 
its  rolls  and  they  may  appear  to  vote  once  a  year  in  the  heat 
of  an  election,  but  the  fact  still  remains  that  the  large  majority 
of  them  do  not  attend  its  i-egular  meetings  ;  nor  are  we  justi- 
fied in  assuming  that  this  majority  is  composed  of  the  least 
able  portion  of  the  students.  May  not  the  truth  of  the 
matter  be  that  the  membership  is  too  general,  that  admission 
is  too  cheap  ? 

The  probability  of  increased  divergence,  as  years  go  on,  in 
interests  and  feelings  among  the  undergraduates  has  been 
referred  to.  Some  may  be  inclined  to  ask — "  What  about  the 
class  societies  ?  Will  not  these  tend  to  prevent  any  such 
result  1 "  On  the  contrary,  by  drawing  each  year  closer 
together  they  will  add  but  another  force  in  the  same  direction. 
Our  numbers  are  growing  so  rapidly  that  each  year  will  soon 
be  sufficient  unto  itself.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  better 
readings,  better  essays,  and  better  debates,  and  more  of  them, 
in  the  aggregate,  could  be  produced  in  four  societies,  each  com- 
posed of  students  of  the  same  year,  than  are  to  be  heard  now 
at  the  general  Literary  Society.  But  it  may  Vie  said  that  these 
class  societies  are  not  supposed  to  be  in  any  sense  literary 
societies.  But  why  not,  to  some  extent  ?  Meetings  entirely 
social  could  still  be  held  while  other  meetings  could  be  partially 
devoted  to  literary  work.  Such  meetings,  in  which  all  are  on 
the  same  footing,  are  well  acquainted  with  each  other  and  feel 
no  restraint,  would  without  a  doubt  do  more  to  develop  the 
various  talents  of  the  members  than  is  done  now  by  the 
Literary  Society.    What,  then,  ■would  become  of  this  historic 


body  ?  It  has  already  been  suggested  that  one  cause  of  its 
inefficiency  may  be  that  membership  is  too  general  and  the 
admission  too  cheap.  If  literary  meetings  of  the  various  years 
were  held,  the  present  general  society  might  by  some  means  be 
lifted  to  a  higher  level,  its  precincts  might  be  made  more  sacred 
and  admission  to  it  might  become  the  ambition  of  every 
member  of  the  year  societies  as  well  as  a  recognition  of  abilities 
exhibited  there.  A  student  so  honoured  would  feel,  and  would 
be,  bound  to  sustain  his  reputation  and  justify  his  election,  and 
then  the  Literary  Society  would  perhaps  be  worthy  of  the 
college  whose  name  it  bears,  which  of  late  at  any  rate  it  can 
hardly  claim  to  be. 

Whether  or  not  such  a  revolution  in  the  organization  of  the 
Society  be  possible  or  expedient,  about  two  things  there  can 
be  no  mistake  :  first,  the  class  societies  now  organizing,  being 
composed  of  a  number  of  students  large  enough  for  any  Literary 
Society,  and  drawing  each  year  closer  and  closer  together 
and  thus  separating  the  years  by  a  line  more  and  more  marked, 
are  going  to  produce  such  a  change  in  undergraduate  life  as 
perhaps  few  realize  ;  and,  second,  the  effect  of  this  change  upon 
the  general  Literary  Society,  in  its  present  state  of  organization 
at  any  rate  , cannot  possibly  be  beneficial. 

MUTAMUB. 


PUBLIC  LECTURES. 

To  the  Editors  of  The > Varsity. 

Sirs, — The  authorities  of  Trinity  College  have  during  the 
last  few  years  made  a  very  pleasing  variation  in  their  routine 
work.  From  time  to  time  lectures  have  been  delivered,  under 
their  auspices,  by  eminent  men  from  various  parts  of  the 
Dominion,  and  from  the  United  States,  on  subjects  of  a  widely 
different  kind. 

These  lectures,  while  perhaps  originally  intended  for  the 
direct  benefit  of  the  students  of  the  University,  have  been  by 
no  means  confined  to  this  comparatively  small  audience :  the 
public  has  been  invited  to  attend  and  has  shown  itself  most 
eager  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  The  large  Con- 
vocation Hall  has  on  every  occasion  been  well  filled,  and  when 
a  very  popular  lecturer  or  a  very  popular  subject  has  been 
announced,  it  has  been  difficult  to  procure  seats  for  all  those 
attending.  And  one  feature  of  the  audience  deserves  notice — 
the  majority  are  ladies  ;  and  the  fact  of  their  turning  out  in 
such  numbers  shows  how  desirous  they  are  of  availing  them- 
selves of  those  opportunities — unfortunately  too  few—  which 
are  ofl'ered  them  in  Toi'onto  for  intellectual  enjoyment. 

Some  years  ago,  there  were  given  here  in  the  old  Mechanics' 
Institute — the  building  now  occupied  by  the  Public  Library 
— a  course  of  lectures  by  some  of  the  Professors  of  University 
College,  Prof.  Young,  Sir  D.  Wilson,  Prof.  Cherriman,  Prof. 
Goldwin  Smith  and  others.  These,  I  believe,  were  attended 
with  great  success,  and  it  is  really  surprising  to  me  that  so 
long  a  time  should  have  been  allowed  to  elapse  before  this  ex- 
cellent precedent  should  have  been  followed. 

Now,  since  Trinity  College  has  taken  the  initiative  in  this 
matter,  why  should  not  the  University  of  Toronto  follow  the 
example  ;  it  surely  is  no  less  desirous  of  cultivating  the  seeds 
of  intellectual  life  amongst  the  public :  and  the  success  of 
these  lectures  seem  to  prove  that  this  is  a  very  easy  means  of 
doing  so. 

There  are  only  two  elements  necessary  to  make  such  a  plan 
successful,  that  subjects  should  be  chosen  that  will  be  popular 
with  an  intelligent  and  fairly  cultured  audience,  and  that  lec- 
turers should  be  chosen  who  can  handle  these  topics  in  a 
vigorous  and  lively  style. 

There  has  been  one  move  in  the  right  direction  in  Univer- 
sity College,  when  Prof.  Ashley's  Inaugural  Lecture  was  made 
open  to  the  public,  and  on  this  occasion  even  the  severe  sub- 
ject to  be  dealt  with  did  not  prevent  Convocation  Hall  from 
being  crowded  to  its  doors. 

I  have  great  hopes  that  at  no  far  distant  date  we  may  have 
a  series  of  lectures  given  each  year  in  the  University  of 
Toronto,  to  a  Toronto  audience. 

Yours,  (fee, 

Feb.  11th,  1889.  Mac, 
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ROUND  THE  TABLE. 


Ignatius  Donnelly  is  superseded  and  Bacon  is  dethroned 
as  the  author  of  Sliakspeare's  works  !  Mr.  Henry  Gray,  of 
Leicester  Square,  London,  has  published  a  thin  8vo.  volume, 
price  50  cents,  by  Mr.  Scott  Surtees,  claiming  the  authorship 
of  Shakspeare's  plays  for  Sir  Anthony.  Sherley,  whose  name 
will  be  familiar  to  readers  of  Hakluyt  and  Purchas. 

« 

*  * 

We  have  not  before  us  the  data  upon  which  Mr.  Surtees  has 
based  his  claim  in  behalf  of  Sir  Anthony  Sherley,  and  there- 
fore cannot  pronounce  upon  its  validity.  But  the  revival  of 
the  agitation  against  the  genuineness  of  Shakspeare's  own 
claims  leads  us  to  make  the  suggestion  that  it  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  in  future  for  literary  men  to  deposit  a  sworn  Affi- 
davit of  Authorship — under  the  Statute  for  the  Suppression  of 
Extra-judicial  and  Voluntary  Oaths — with  the  Registrar  of 
Copyrights,  or  whoever  the  official  is  who  attends  to  copyright- 
ing, and  attach  a  copy  of  the  said  Affidavit  to  each  copy  of  their 
works.  Then,  and  then  only,  will  be  saved  the  distraction  of 
wondering  till  the  end  of  time  who  really  did  write  Bo.iwell's 
Life  of  Johnson  or  Macaulay's  Essays. 

*  * 

Mr.  G.  W.  Smalley,  the  London  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  has  a  sensible  word  to  say  to  the  public  and  the 
publishers  upon  the  recent  craze  for  editions  de  luxe."  He 
very  truly  says  of  these  monstrosities  :  "  Such  books  are  too 
bulky  to  read.  They  are  not  good  specimens  of  bookmaking. 
Their  price  is  enormous ;  their  value  in  the  future  may  l^e 
estimated  by  the  fate  of  the  editions  de  luxe  of  Thackeray,  of 
Dickens,  of  Shakspeare,  which  are  so  many  drugs  in  the 
market  at  less  than  half  their  cost  price." 

*  *  * 

Booksellers,  bookmakers — we  do  not  here  allude  to  sporting 
gentlemen — and  publishers  generally  have  no  idea  of  the 
dignity  and  responsibility  of  their  craft.  Few,  if  any,  know 
how  to  equal  the  printing  and  binding  of  books  published 
between  1600  and  1700  !  Let  any  one  go  to  the  University, 
Library,  and — if  he  can  gain  admission — let  him  examine  a 
book  bearing  date,  say  about  1690-1720  or  so,  and  one  bear- 
ing date  1889,  and  there  can  be  but  one  verdict — and  that  in 
favour  of  the  centenarian  !  Elzevir  is  to  be  preferred  to  Mac- 
Millan  every  time  ! 

* 

*  * 

One  of  Wordsworth's  "occasional  pieces  "  has  been  rescued 
from  oblivion  by  Professor  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers. 
Although  it  has  not  been  "  certified  "  by  Ignatius  Donnelly, 
or  Mr.  Scott  Surtees,  we  may  accept  it  as  genuine  pro  tempore. 
It  appeared  on  or  about  April  14th,  14-16,  1726,  in  the  St. 
James'  Ereniiig  Post  : 

"  On  the  Bii.rsar  of  St.  Joltns  College,  Oxford,  cnUinrj  down,  a  fine 
row  of  trees. 

Indulgent  Nature  to  each  kind  bestows 
A  secret  instinct  to  discern  its  foes. 
The  goose,  a  silly  bird,  avoids  thefnx, 
Lambs  fly  from  wolves,  and  sailors  steer  from  rocks  ; 
A  rogue  the  gallows  as  his  fate  forsees, 
And  bears  alike  antipathy  to  trees." 
* 

*  * 

There  are  some  interesting  paragraphs — and  indeed  the 
whole  book  is  a  series  of  paragraphs — in  Lacon  :  or.  Many 
Things  in  Few  Words  ;  addressed  to  Those  who  Think.  This 
peculiarly  named  book  is  by  the  Reverend  C.  C.  Colton,  A. 
M.,  and  was  first  published  in  London,  on  1st -January,  1820. 
Here  is  an  amusing  one:  "Dr.  Darwin  informs  us,  that  tlie rea- 
son why  the  bosom  of  a  beautiful  woman  is  an  object  of  sucli  pecu- 
liar delight,  arises  from  hence ,  that  all  our  first  pleasurable 
sensations  of  warmth,  sustenance,  and  repose,  are  derived  from 
this  interesting  source.  This  theory  had  a  fair  run,  until  some 
one  ventured  to  reply  :  that  all  who  were  brought  up  by  hand 
had  derived  their  first  pleasurable  sensations  from  a  very  differ- 
ent source,  and  yet  that  not  one  of  all  these  had  ever  been 
known  to  evince  any  very  rapturous  or  amatory  emotions  at 
the  sight  of  a  ?jjooden  spoon  !  ! 

* 

*  * 

Here  is  a  piece  of  really  good  advice  given  by  the  author 
above  quoted  :  "  In  answering  an  opponent,  arrange  your  ideas, 


but  not  your  words ;  consider  in  what  points  things  that 
resemble,  differ  ;  and  in  what  those  things  that  differ,  resemble; 
reply  with  wit  to  gravity,  and  with  gravity  to  wit.  Make  a 
full  concession  to  your  adversary,  and  give  him  full  credit  for 
those  arguments  you  know  you  can  answer,  and  slur  over  those 
you  feel  you  cannot.  But  above  all,  if  he  have  the  privilege 
of  making  his  reply,  take  especial  care  that  the  strongest 
thing  you  have  to  urge  is  the  last.  He  must  immediately  get 
up  and  say  something,  and  if  he  be  not  previously  prepared 
with  an  answer  to  your  last  argument,  he  will  infallibly  be 
boggled,  for  very  few  possess  that  very  remarkable  talent  of 
Charles  Fox,  who  could  talk  on  one  thing  and  at  the  same  time 
think  of  another." 

* 

*  * 

We  had  been  talking  of  curious  academical  words,  and  the 

"  oldest  Residenter  "  was  explaining  that  the  meaning  of  the 

word  "  battel  "  was  :  "  to  stand  indebted  on  the  college  books 

at  Oxford,  for  provisions  and  drink  from  the  buttery."    "  I 

suppose,  then,"  said  the  Ingenious  Man,  "that  the  well-known 

phrase  '  to  battel  the  watch  '  means  to  treat  the  policeman  !  " 

* 

*  * 

The  Table-Poet,  who,  by  the  way,  was  not  offered  a  position 
by  any  of  the  classes  and  consequently  feels  it  peculiarly  incum- 
bent on  him  to  assume  a  superior  and  patronizing  tone,  offers 
the  following  dictum  to  the  recently-elected  Class  Poets  :  "  It 
is  popularly  supposed  that  the  artist,  the  master  of  form,  is 
born  with  a  faculty  which  enables  him,  without  effort,  to  write 
flowing  verse  in  the  most  complex  metres,  while  the  unfortu- 
nate poetaster  struggles  manfully  to  carry  along  a  most  ordi- 
nary rhyme  over  a  metre  which  reads  like  a  corduroy  road. 
Plausible  as  it  seems,  this  is  not  true.  Both  alike,  artist  as 
well  as  poetaster,  encounter  obstacles  in  handling  their  matter. 
The  difference  is  this.  While  difficulty  spurs  the  former  to  the 
creation  of  a  brighter  image,  to  the  evolution  of  a  more  deli- 
cate fancy,  the  latter  is  content  to  seize  the  first  platitude  that 
seems  likely  to  tit  approximately  into  the  tight  place,  without 
concerning  himself  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  idea  or  the  musi- 
cal quality  of  the  language. 

Tlierefore,  O  ye  newly-laurelled  bards,  when  you  begin  your 
class-poem,  and  have  written  (as  you  most  surely  will)  the 
first  line  : 

"  I  sing  the  glories  of  my  class," 
have  a  care  how  you  choose  the  second.    Do  not  be  misled, 
merely  because  the  initial  of  the  rhyming  word  happens  to 
begin  the  alphabet,  into  continuing  : 

"  But  do  not  think  that  I'm  an  ass." 

It  certainly  rhymes,  and  it  may  scan,  but  somehow  it 
wouldn't  suit.  I  don't  know  why  ;  maybe  it's  the  sentiment 
that's  wrong.  No.  Shun  the  temptations  which  lie  thickly 
sown  about  the  commencement  of  the  alphabet,  avoid  all 
allusions  to  "brass,"  yield  not  to  the  apparent  appropriateness 
of  the  introduction  of  "  gas,"  and,  if  you  are  the  First- Year  poet, 
think,  think  sim  iously  before  you  make  it  read  : 
"I  sing  the  glories  of  my  class. 
The  Freshmen  who  are  green  as  grass." 

If  nothing  else  deter  you,  remember  tliat  you  should  always, 
even  in  poetry,  allude  to  your  fellow-students  as  "gentlemen 
of  the  First  Year." 

Harden  your  hearts,  ay,  put  wax  in  your  ears  as  did  Ulysses 
of  Old,  when  you  appro  ich  the  syren  word  "lass."  Though  it 
might  sound  as  the  eclio  of  the  early  English  dramatists  to 
write  : 

"  I  sing  tin'  glories  of  niy  class. 
Of  youtli  and  uiaitl,  of  lad  and  lass." 
still  never  forget  that  it  would  lead  you  dangerously  near  the 
quagmire  of  co-education  wherein  so  many  of  our  college 
autliors  lie  swamped.     I  need  not  warn  you  against  "mass 
any  allusion  to  that  would  border  upon  religious  topics,  which 
are  strictly  forbidden  by  the  Literary  Society. 
And  so  here  we  are  at  last  at  the  very  thing: 
"  I  sing  the  glories  of  my  class, 
Of  honour  men  as  well  as  pass." 
Simple,  dignified,  expressive,  why  didn't  it  strike  us  before  ? 
Having  thus  constructed  the  first  couplet  you  need  bother 
yourself  very  little  about  the  rest,  for  you  may  be  sure  that 
when  you  are  called,   upon  to  read  it  no  one  will  listen 
further  than  this. 
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All  reports  from  Societies  must  reach  us  by  noon  on  Thursday 
to  insure  insertion. 


CONVERSAZIONE. 

To  convey  an  idea  of  the  number  of  visitors  at  the  Conver- 
sazione last  evening  would  require  something  more  than  a 
mere  statement  in  figures,  though  perhaps  a  figure  of  speech 
might  do  it.  The  fact,  however,  that,  although  Convocation 
Hall  was  crowded  to  overflowing  during  both  parts  of  the 
Programme,  the  remainder  of  the  building  was  well-filled  in 
every  nook  and  cranny  will  serve  as  a  proof  that  the  enter- 
tainment was  not  less  popular  than  formerly. 

We  said  that  every  part  of  the  building  was  filled,  but  we 
should  make  an  exception  of  tlie  "West  Lecture  room,  where 
(rVip  perpetrated  his  time-honoured  magic-lantern  jokes.  The 
public  did  not  patronize  this  apartment  very  freely,  presum- 
ably because  they  were  already  familiar  with  most  of  the  car- 
toons which  have  appeared  with  slight  variations  ever  since 
the  first  Conversazione. 

The  concerts  were  as  usual  the  main  attraction  of  the  even- 
ing, the  first  one  being  especially  good.  The  Glee  Club  sang 
witli  their  old-time  vigour,  although  their  absence  from  the 
second  Part  seemed  to  show  that  their  devotion  to  their  art 
was  not  as  single  as  in  the  olden  times.  Among  the  soloists 
Mrs.  McKelcan  was  perliaps  the  most  popular,  lier  perform- 
ances being  encored  in  every  instance. 

The  "  K  "  Company  Armoury  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  by 
Convocation  hall  was  decorated  in  a  neat  and  orderly  fashion 
wliich  evinced  the  Bedel's  soldierly  instincts.  The  company, 
when  tliey  passed  on  into  the  Senate  Chamber,  were  edified 
with  microscopic  views  of  such  objects  of  public  interest  as 
mosquitos'  heads  and  spiders'  biting  apparatus.  One  of  the 
Reading-Rooms  was  monopolized  by  engravings  of  antedilu^'ian 
wild  beasts,  Plesiosauri,  Ichyosami  and  others,  whicli  looked 
sedately  down  on  the  passers-by  ;  while  in  the  other  Reading- 
Room  the  Engineering  students  had  erected  a  tent  in  the 
midst  of  a  forest  of  spruce  trees  wliich  awakened  the  primeval 
savage  instincts  in  every  bosom.  As  to  tlie  LiV)rary,  the 
students  looked  at  it,  in  the  words  of  Scott,  "  as  what  they 
ne'er  miglit  see  again."  One  undergraduate,  in  the  First  Year 
probably,  was  observed  in  a  secluded  corner  poring  over  a 
volume,  and  when  questioned  said  tliat  he  thought  that  it 
was  a  pity  all  tliose  books  should  not  be  used  when  a  chance 
did  present  itself. 

In  the  Museum,  a  young  lady  wanted  to  know  if  the  skele- 
tons in  tlie  centre  of  the  room  were  those  of  malefactors  that 
their  names  should  be  suppressed. 

The  Physical  students  were  in  great  force  in  their  Labora- 
tories at  the  west  end  of  the  building.  In  one  room  several 
demonstrators  were  engaged  throughout  the  wliole  evening 
making  all  sorts  of  conccivalile  and  inconceivable  noises  on 
instruments  of  every  kind.  In  the  adjoining  apartment  was 
displayed  the  electrical  outfit  of  tlie  College,  the  presiding  genius 
of  whicli  was  ever  on  tiie  watch  for  haidy  and  venturesome 
guests  on  whom  lie  might  pei'petrate  electric  shocks.  To  tlie 
less  aml)itious  lie  e,xliibit(>d  milder  experiments,  such  as  tlie 
application  of  electricity  as  a  luotive  power. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  spectacle  of  all  was  the  great 
body  of  guests,  the  immense  number  of  people  drawn  together 
for  a  single  night  and  with  a  single  common  interest  and  then 
dispersed  again  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 


LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

Literary  Society,  Friday,  Feb.  8th.  Commonly  of  a  Friday 
evening  our  President  is  on  the  spot  ready  on  time  and  ready 
in  wit,  keeping  the  place  as  he  has  been  able  to  do  for  two 
years,  and,  the  debate  once  closed,  rising  to  speak  to  the  lis- 
tening se'nnightly  audience.  But  to-night  Mr.  Cody  sat  vice- 
presiding,  arbitrating  on  constitutional  quirks,  and  holding 
under  the  levity  that,  give  it  once  free  hand,  would  choke  the 
club's  decent  usefulness.  No  small  task  and  not  weakly  per- 
formed— the  task  of  keeping  up  a  seemly  decorum.  To  the 
general  satisfaction  did  Mr.  Cody  preside,  distinguishing  be- 
tween literary  performers  and  auctioneers,  sternly  dismissing 
members  from  high  places,  i.  e.,  the  feet  of  the  garrulous  one 
from  a  chair-back. 


Commonly  our  minutes  are  undissentingly  passed  and 
undergraduate,  if  not  always  undersized,  feet  pit-a-pat  approval! 
of  the  scribe's  unswerving  fairness.  But  to-night  there  arose 
in  this  uncustomary  place  Mr.  Spence,  and  the  severest  of  all . 
censure  he  would  cast,  not  on  the  scribe  but  on  the  meeting 
whereof  the  scribe  ha,d  latest  written.  Yea,  he  would  strike 
from  out  of  ink-and-paper  record  the  issue  of  their  delibera- 
tions. Whether  it  was  the  tears  or  anger  of  the  assembly  that 
moved  him,  or  an  adverse  ruling  of  the  chair,  or  the  better 
thought  of  making  his  work  permanent,  we  cannot  know,  but 
we  did  see,  and  some  of  us  with  relief,  the  gentleman  refrain 
from  slashing  the  simple  truthful  minutes  and  notify,  instead, 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution. 

After  the  curator  had  sung  a  song  that  was  none  the  less 
droll  for  not  being  in  the  bulletins  as  part  of  the  programme, 
Mr.  Munroe  declaimed  some  Fourth  of  July  bombast  which, 
however  well  he  declaimed  it,  cannot  be  considered  proper 
humour,  whether  coming  from  Mr.  Munroe  "  or  any  other 
man."  Mr.  Pelham  Edgar  read  selections,  which  probably 
the  writer  approved  as  the  best  passages,  from  his  essay  on 
Thoreau.  Part  of  the  essay  is  already  in  The  Varsity.  From 
a  brick  judge  the  house.  The  reading  itself  was  cleanly  cut, 
fleet,  and  distanced  our  slow  faculties,  like  the  counting  of 
bank-bills  when  the  nimble  teller  tells  them. 

The  debate  was  on  the  utility  of  titles.  Mr.  Coatsworth 
began  it  with  that  levity  of  which  he  is  sometimes  contriver  and 
sometimes  the  victim.  The  Society  does  not  take  him  seriously 
— which  is  to  his  loss  and  ours.  The  Chairman  and  negative 
could  not  ignore  his  reasonings  but  the  audience  could.  We 
do  not  want  to  make  ill-natured — what  Mr.  Coatsworth 
calls  Varsitanical  remarks,  but  he  and  the  Society  must  quit 
lau<rhin2  each  other  out  of  seriousness  and  reflection.  Messrs. 
Black  and  Jenkins  were  the  negative  and  made  a  strong  team, 
breaking  the  opposing  lines  with  their  common  battle-car — a 
text-book  of  Political  Economy.  Mr.  Burgess  fought  as  a  volun- 
teer under  the  Coatswortliy  standard.  He  has  something  of 
that  unflinching  substantial ness  of  reasoning,  of  that  warmth 
without  softness,  the  old-time  weapons  of  the  men  from  Knox  ; 
and  if  he  would  wield  his  arm  with  all  there  is  in  him,  we 
might  see  again  tliosenights  when  the  Crawfords,  McD's,  McM's 
andMcP's — thewholeclan  Mac— the  formidable  Knoxites,  used 
to  stand  in  Moss  Hall  fighting  down  opposition  and  if  need  be 
the  meeting. 

The  Vice-President  then  laid  hand  to  the  matter  and  it  and 
we  profited  thereby.  He  told  us  of  Plato  and  his  opinioa  on 
the  subject — a  humorous  way  our  V.P.  has  of  reminding  us  of 
the  venerable  age  of  our  subjects.  His  best  work  to-night, 
however,  was  to  dive  down  for  and  pick  out  the  real  pearls 
of  sagacity  that  lie  at  the  bottom  of  Mr.  Coatsworth's  apparent 
not  very  transparent  trivialty. 

After  the  debate  the  usually  lively  motions  were  wanting, 
perhaps  from  fear  of  being  struck  out  of  the  minutes,  perhaps 
because  everybody  was  happy  and  hadno  grievance.  Even  the 
garrulous  member  made  only  a  suggestion — a  called-for  sug- 
gestion. The  committee  it  was  meant  for  was  also  called  for 
but  was  absent  with  a  pleasing  unanimity.  The  cause  for 
the  .suggestion  is  as  follows  : 

Some  years  ago  at  our  Conversazione  certain  students, 
whose  lot  it  had  been  to  be  exhibiting  curious  scientific  illu- 
sions in  a  remote  part  of  the  College  building,  were  heard  to 
lament  the  early  zeal  of  their  fellows  inasmuch,  as  their  own 
late  arrival  at  the  booths  or  victual  stands  secured  them  but  a 
Barmecide's  feast. 


MODERN  language  CLUB. 

The  meeting  of  the  Club  this  week  was  decidedly  good — 
possibly  the  best  of  the  year.  Although  the  attendance  is 
never  very  large  on  French  nights,  there  was  on  Monday  last 
a  very  fair  turn  out  of  the  men  of  the  Club,  and  the  lady  mem- 
bers were  in  force. 

The  programme  was  interesting.  It  was  opened  by  Miss 
L.  L.  Jones,  who  gave  a  piano  solo  in  good  style.  Next  came 
a  reading  by  Mr.  W.  S.  McLeay,  of  the  Second  Year,  the  length 
of  which  was  fully  redeemed  by  the  way  in  which  it  was 
rendered.  The  Glee  Club  added  another  to  the  obligations 
under  which  it  has  placed  the  students  by  providing  an 
octette.  "  Rosalie  " — which  might  find  a  place  with  equal 
propriety  on  an  English  or  a  French  programme — was  encored, 
and  the   Club  gave  in  response  "  The   Freshman's  Fate." 
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Miss  Stewart's  essay  followed,  on  "  Le  Siege  de  Berlin." 
THis  number  was  marked  by  a  merit  which  was  none  the  less 
appreciated  that  it  is  none  too  frequent  in  the  meetings  of  the 
Club — clearness  of  enunciation.  Miss  Stewart  read  slowly 
and  distinctly  and  her  essay  was  in  consequence  of  real  value. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  McLeay.  The  Glee  Club  again 
came  to  the  front  with  "  Alouette  "  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Fraser 
followed  with  another  reading,  which  made  a  fitting  ending  to 
a  capital  programme.  After  a  short  time  spent  in  French 
conversation  the  meeting  adjourned. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  last 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  School  of  Practical  Science,  Mr. 
Roseburgh,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Duft' concluded 
his  paper  on  the  Gas  Engine.  Mr.  Jno.  Leask  then  read  a 
paper  on  "  Methods  of  Making  Corrugations  on  Rolls  for  Rol- 
ler Mills."  The  advantages  and  defects  of  each  style  of  cut- 
ting were  well  shown  by  a  set  of  usefully  prepared  diagrams. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  thestudentsofthe  Schooldo  not 
take  full  advantage  of  these  meetings  and  the  valuable  technical 
information  to  be  obtained  there.  Without  laying  too  much  stress 
on  the  fact  tiiat  the  students  are  free  at  this  hour  for  the 
express  purpose  of  attending  these  meetings,  that  fact  ought  to 
be  considered  by  them. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Political  Science  Association  met  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  hall 
Wednesday  last,  at  4  p.m.,  to  discuss  "Currency  and  Bank- 
ing." Mr.  Houston  occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  Faskin  opened 
the  discussion  by  reading  a  very  lengthy  paper  tracing  his- 
torically the  different  materials  used  as  money.  The  essayist 
but  briefly  touched  on  banking,  stating  the  field  was  too  wide 
for  the  time  at  his  disposal.  Numerous  questions  were  asked  by 
several  of  the  members.  Mr.  Tracy  wishing  to  know  whether 
there  were  any  objections  to  an  "inconvertible  international 
paper  currency."  After  considerable  doubt,  uncertainty  and 
discussion,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  again  Wednesday 
next  and  discuss  "  Rent "  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  A.  H. 
Sinclair. 


CLASS  OF  '91, 

For  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  this  class,  we  publish  the 
Constitution  which  was  adopted  at  the  meeting  a  fortnight 
ago,  and  which  was  omitted  last  week  through  lack  of  space  : 

I.  NAME. 

1.  The  name  of  this  society  shall  be  "  The  Class  of  '91." 

II.  OB.IECTS. 

1.  The  objects  of  this  society  shall  be  (a)  The  promotion  of 
friendly  social  relations  among  the  members  of  the  class  ;  (li) 
To  promote  the  interests  of  the  year  in  athletic  sports  and  in 
such  other  directions  as  may  from  time  to  time  seem  advis- 
able ;  (e)  To  foster  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  University  College ; 
(d)  To  promote  the  interest  of  University  College  in  such 
specific  ways  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  possible. 

III.  MEMBERSHIP. 

1.  The  membership  shall  consist  (1)  in  the  year  '88-'89,  of 
all  students  in  Arts  at  University  College  who  have  a  Second 
Year  academic  standing,  in  the  year  '89-'90  of  all  who  have  a 
Third  Year  standing,  and  in  the  year  '90-'91  of  those  who 
have  a  Fourth  Year  standing.  ;  and  (2)  of  all  students  who, 
having  been  associated  with  the  Class  for  two  years  and  not 
intending  to  graduate,  may  be  desirous  of  becoming  members 
of  the  Class. 

IV.   OFFICERS  AND  THEIR  DUTIES. 

1.  The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a 
Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  a  Musical  Director,  a  Poet,  a  Histor- 
ian and  an  Orator,  and  these  shall  constitute  an  Executive 
Committee. 

2.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  yearly  at  the  annual 
meeting. 

3.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Class 
and  of  the  Executive,  enforce  the  rules  of  order  and  give  a 
casting  vote  in  case  of  a  tie. 

4.  The  Vice-Pi'esident  shall  perform  tiie  duties  of  President 
in  the  absence  of  the  latter. 


5.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  full  and  correct  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  all  meetings  of  the  society,  duly  notify  all 
members  of  meetings  and  conduct  all  correspondence. 

6.  The  Treasui'er  shall  receive  and  account  for  all  moneys 
of  the  society,  shall  keep  a  membership  roll  in  which  he  shall 
enter  the  name  of  every  member  of  the  society  with  the  date 
of  his  admission  and  of  each  payment  of  fees  made  by  him. 

7.  The  Poet  shall  render  into  verse  any  matter  of  interest 
to  the  year  and  shall  read  the  same  at  any  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  which  he  has  been  given  due  notice. 

8.  The  Historian  shall  keep  a  full  and  complete  account  of 
all  events  of  interest  to  the  year  and  shall  read  the  same  at 
the  annual  meeting. 

9.  The  Orator  shall  prepare  and  deliver  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  which  he  has  been  duly  notified  by  the  Executive 
an  oration  upon  any  subject. 

10.  The  Musical  Director  shall  superintend  the  musical 
arrangements  for  all  meetings  of  the  society. 

V.  MEETINGS. 

1.  The  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day of  November  in  each  year  and  ordinary  meetings  shall 
be  held  at  the  call  of  the  Executive. 

VI.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.  The  constitution  can  be  altered  at  any  meeting  of  the 
society  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those  present,  but  one  week's 
notice  of  all  proposed  alterations  shall  be  given  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society. 

2.  The  rules  of  order  shall  be  the  same  as  those  of  Univer- 
sity College  Literary  and  Scientific  Society. 

3.  Academic  costume  shall  be  worn  when  so  ordered  by  the 
Executive. 

4.  A  fee  of  25  cts.  shall  be  annually  levied  on  the  members 
of  the  society  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  general  expenses 
and  no  member  shall  vote  at  the  annual  elections  who  has  not 
paid  his  fee. 

4.  The  executive  shall  publish  yearly  a  Year  Book  contain- 
ing the  work  of  the  Orator,  the  Poet  and  the  Historian,  and 
such  other  matters  as  they  may  deem  advisable. 


THE  NEW  COURT. 

Following  are  some  of  the  cases  which  will  come  before  the 
new  court  at  its  first  sitting  : — 

Coats  worth  v.  The  Varsity — Criminal  Libel. 
Waldron  v.  The  Mail — Libel. 

Literary  Society  v.  Nimrod,  Jr. — Overweening  Loquacity. 
Omnes  v.  Exams. — Public  Nuisance. 
Snifkins  v.  Tiromore — Petty  Larceny. 

The  last  is  a  highly  interesting  case,  the  complainant 
alleging  that  the  defendant,  a  Freshman,  did  put  him,  Snifkins, 
in  his  pocket  and  carry  him  away,  contrary  to  the  Sophomoric 
dignity  of  the  said  Snifkins  and  contrary  to  the  statute  in 
such  case  made  and  provided. 


GENERAL  COLLEGE  NOTES. 

A  Sophomore,  stuffing  for  examination,  has  developed  the 
ethics  of  Sunday  work  in  a  way  to  render  further  elucidation 
on  the  subject  unnecessary.  He  reasons  tliat  if  a  man  is 
justified  in  trying  to  help  the  ass  from  the  pit  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  much  more  would  the  ass  be  justified  in  trying  to  get  out 
himself. — Bx. 


Much  of  the  prejudice  against  intercoUegi.ite  tests  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  said  to  be  detrimental  to  good  scholar- 
ship. In  order  to  discover  the  real  state  of  the  case  in  Cor- 
nell University,  a  thorough  examination  was  recently  made  in 
that  institution  of  the  records  of  the  men  who  engaged  in  inter- 
collegiate sports  since  the  opening  of  the  College.  The  result 
showed  that  the  average  scholarship  for  the  year  of  each  man 
who  rowed  in  the  crews  was  70  per  cent.,  that  of  base-balJers 
73  per  cent.,  and  that  of  track  athletics  76  per  cent.,  a  stan- 
dard of  70  per  cent,  being  necessary  to  graduate.  54  per  cent, 
of  all  these  men  graduated,  which  is  7  per  cent,  above  the 
University  per  cent,  of  graduation.  These  results  would 
seem  to  show  that  intercollegiate  contests,  when  kept  within 
reasonable  limits,  do  not  interfere  with  the  general  scholar- 
ship of  educational  institutions. — £x. 
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AT  MOONRISE. 

When  daybeams  fade  from  sight 

I  think  of  thee  with  longing,-^ 
When  star-niaids  of  the  night 

The  fair  Queen  follow,  thronging. 

Not  brightest  doth  she  shine — 

One  saith  — but  only  nearest, 
But  thou  to  heart  of  mine 

Art  nearest  and  the  dearest  ! 

So  unto  thee,  my  Queen, 

I  make  the  spheres  attendant  ; 
Float  on  through  life,  serene, 

In  purity  resplendent ! 

William  P.  McKenzie. 


FRASER'S  SHANTY. 
•  — 

"We  must  be  pretty  near  there,  Murph." 

"Yes  Cap'n,  yon  black  clump's  the  point.    Keep  lier  up  a 
little  more.    It  will  save  us  time  when  we  run  in." 

My  inquiry  and  its  answer,  the  only  sounds  that  had 
broken  the  silence  during  the  last  half  hour  of  our  run,  roused 
Norton,  asleep  against  the  side  of  the  lugger,  and  now  for  the 
first  time  exhibiting  any  signs  of  interest  in  the  spot  to  which 
1  had  that  day  prevailed  on  him  to  accompany  me. 

Prodigious  visions  which  my  stories  gave  him  of  wonderful 
trout  catches  had  led  Norton  to  take  his  first  extended  fishing 
trip  and  become  my  companion  that  Spring  on  my  semi- 
annual visit  to  the  north. 

Murph  Connery,  whom  six  years  before  I  had  by  chance 
picked  up  among  the  rough  inhabitants  of  a  lumber  camp  and 
•whose  life  during  the  intervening  years  contained  nothing 
ttiore  unusual  than  his  trips  with  me,  as  each  succeeding  Spring 
and  Fall  came  round,  north  into  the  land  of  rod  and  gun, 
was  a  tine  specimen  of  that  genus  homo  which  one  so  often 
meets  with  in  northern  districts,  half  huntsman  and  half  lum- 
berman, the  former  from  choice,  the  latter  from  the  necessities 
of  livelihood.  I  had  always  felt  some  atiection  for  the  fellow. 
My  lightest  wish  was  his  only  law  from  the  moment  the  lum- 
bering stage  set  me  down  at  the  crossing  and  my  canvas  bags 
were  transferred  to  his  willing  shoulders,  on  the  journey  up,  to 
the  time  he  dumped  them  back  into  the  wagon  again  and, 
bidding  me  ion  voyage  home,  turned  away  to  await  my  return. 

My  experience  has  been  that  there  are  only  two  ingredients 
in  a  guide's  interest  in  you  and  apparent  regard  for  you  :  that 
you  pay  him  better  than  any  one  else  and  evince  a  tolerable 
ability  to  bag  everything  he  can  put  up  for  you  and  to 
land  a  fair  proportion  of  what  you  hook.  For,  alas !  for  your 
favoured  guide's  appreciation  of  you  if  your  companion's  l)ag 
or  basket  gives  your  guide's  rival  in  the  business  an  oppor- 
tunity of  crowing  over  him  or  rousing  an  insatiable  greed,  as 
the  camp  is  broken  up,  by  a  larger  display  of  wealth. 

But  Murph  was  L-.omething  better  than  this.  He  was  above 
the  ordinary  run,  a  true  sportsman,  a  clever  bushman,  and, 
better  still,  a  pleasant  and,  I  believe,  a  faithful  companion.  I 
had  often  fancied  that  his  previous  life  had  been  passed  in  dif- 
,ferent  eircumstances,  and  so  surely  was  I  convinced  of  some- 


thing of  this  kind  that  I  had  never  ventured  to  put  any 
enquiries  to  him  concerning  it. 

Two  years  previous,  on  one  of  my  expeditions,  he  had  told 
me  the  story  of  the  shanty,  which  he  repeated  to  Norton  and 
myself  on  the  evening  I  speak  of.  I  had  promised  then,  that 
sometime  when  sport  gave  out,  we  would  take  a  run  down  tho 
lake  and  look  at  the  scene  of  the  events  be  had  so  strangely 
depicted,  and  that  time  had  come.  The  fishing  was  well  nigh 
exhausted,  and  1  had  no  difficulty  in  inducing  Norton  to  agree 
to  my  proposal,  adding,  as  an  additional  inducement,  for  he 
had  not  t;hen  heard  the  story  and  felt  no  interest  in  its  loca- 
tion, that  the  stream  which  opened  out  into  the  lake  at  the 
particular  spot,  was  certain  to  produce  trout  in  plenty  and 
possibly  we  might  strike, it  rich. 

A  favourable  wind  coming  up  a  little  after  sundown, we  took 
advantage  of  it,  and  completed  a  fast  ten-mile  run  about  ten 
o'clock.  Swinging  round  the  shoal  made  by  the  opening  of  the 
stream,  we  came  to  behind  it  in  the  mouth  and  dropping  sail 
ran  on  shore.  Norton,  who,  on  hearing  that  we  were  near  the 
end  of  our  journey,  had  shifted  his  position  from  amidships, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  one  of  the  hounds,  which  liad  been 
using  his  lap  as  a  pillow  for  its  tired  liead,  and  gone  forward 
of  the  mast  with  Murph,  was  first  to  step  out  as  the  nose  of 
the  lugger  buried  itself  in  the  bank. 

"  I  don't  see  anything  of  your  shanty,  Murph,"  was  his  first 
observation  after  surveying  for  a  moment  our  dark  surround- 
ings. 

"It's  back  some  twenty  or  thirty  rod,  sir,  up  the  stream. 
There  is  some  swamp  between  here  and  it,  and  it  would  be 
hard  work  getting  to  it  in  the  dark.  Best  wait  till  morning 
and  pole  up  in  the  lugger." 

I  hastened  to  concur  in  Murph's  advice,  as  I  had  some 
doubts  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  picture  of  the  shanty  on  Nor- 
ton's ability  to  sleep  and  none  the  less  on  my  own. 

"  What  I  want  now  is  some  grub,"  said  I.  "  The  shanty  has 
waited  two  years  now  for  me  so  that  a  few  hours  one  way  or 
t'other  won't  make  a  difi'erence.  Murph  will  fix  us  up  some- 
thing and  after  that,  perhaps,  he'll  tell  you  the  yarn,  Norton. 
What  do  you  say,  Murph  1 " 

"  Well,  sir,  I  expect  Mr.  Norton  would  sooner  you'd  tell  it. 
You  know  all  about  it  and  can  tell  it  a  sight  better." 

"Not  by  a  jugful,  Murph,"  was  Norton's  reply.  "I  heard 
enough  of  his  yarns  before  I  left  town  about  this  country,  and 
I  must  say  my  opinion  of  his  veracity  has  been  somewliat 
shaken  by  personal  experience  of  the  last  few  days.  Why, 
Cap,"  turning  on  me,  "  we  haven't  seen  a  decent  trout  yet, 
and  you  promised  me  all  I  could  catch." 

"  Ay,  Norton,  '  all  you  could  catch  ; '  why  -don't  you  go 
ahead  and  catch  them  ?    They  are  there  sure  enough." 

"  I  think,  Cap'n,  we'll  find  some  here,"  broke  in  Murph,  "  out 
opposite  the  opening  of  the  creek.  It's  likely  they've  changed 
ovei'  to  this  side  this  spring." 

We  discussed  the  prospects  for  the  morrow's  sport  as  our 
repast  proceeded  and  left  the  discussion  of  both  as  Murph, 
in  response  to  Norton's  "  Now  for  your  story,  Connery," 
began  : 

"  As  near  as  I  can  remember,  it's  twelve  year  since  I  first 
joined  a  lumber  gang  and  came  north  to  cut.  We  cut  the 
first  year  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  and  then  went  further 
up  and  two  years  or  so  later  came  back  here  and  cut  on  the 
Holland  limit  back  of  this.  We  used  to  come  from  the  camp 
out  here  now  and  again  for  venison  and,  coming  down  the 
creek,  often  passed  Eraser's  shanty.  The  one  we've  come  to 
see.  None  of  the  boys  knew  anything  about  him  though  we 
saw  him  often  enough  and,  like  them,  did  not  care  much. 
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"  It  was  the  winter  after  we  cut  on  this  Holland  limit  th  at 
1  first  heard  anything  concerning  him.  I  had  quit  lumber- 
ing and  was  working  about  the  storehouse  at  the  mills  and  it 
was  here  that  we  first  heard  the  story  of  an  American  hiding 
a,mong  the  lumber  districts  with  a  million  and  more  of  Ameri- 
can money  along  with  him.  The  story  was  that  he  was  either  in 
Michigan  or  the  Nipissing  district.  As  soon  as  I  first  heard 
about  it,  I  thought  of  Eraser.  The  rest  of  the  men  in  the 
storehouse  had  never  been  out  in  the  Holland  tract,  and  there 
was  no  one  whom  I  told  of  the  man,  and  guessed  how  he  was 
the  American  robber,  that  knew  him. 

"  The  story  as  it  came  to  the  mills  was  that  the  money  liad 
been  stolen  from  the  treasury  before  being  sent  out,  and  that 
the  numbers  of  the  bills  were  all  known  and  could  not  be  used 
by  the  thief  ;  and  that  he  was  keeping  it  until  the  robbery 
was  forgotten  and  he  could  spend  it. 

"  I  worked  along  that  winter  and  about  this  time  of  the 
year  was  sent  for  one  day  by  the  foreman  of  the  store.  I 
went  up  to  see  what  he  wanted  and  found  him  with  two  other 
men,  strangers.  He  said  as  I  went  in,  '  Connery,  these  men 
are  American  detectives  who  want  to  find  a  man  who  is  living 
in  the  bush  near  the  Holland  and  calls  himself  Fraser.  Jack- 
son says  you  have  been  up  there  and  know  him  and  where  he 
lives.  These  gentlemen  want  you  to  take  them  there.  They'll 
pay  your  expenses  and  make  it  worth  your  while  to  go.' 

"  I  was  all  mixed  up,  for  I  saw  in  a  minute  what  they  were 
after,  but  I  said  yes  I  would  go  and  we  started  that  same 
night. 

"  I  soon  found  out  for  certain  that  Fraser  was  the  m  m  I  had 
thought  him  to  be,  and  soon  discovered  from  the  detectives, 
who  were  so  dead  certain  about  catching  their  man  that  they 
told  me  everything,  that  they  expected  to  find  Fraser,  whose 
real  name  was  Walsh,  and  with  him  to  find  the  half  of  the 
stolen  money.  Walsh,  it  seemed,  had  only  got  half ;  the  other 
half  had  been  taken  to  California  by  his  pal  and  there  found 
and  got  back  by  the  police,  though  the  thief  was  never 
caught. 

"  We  came  up  the  same  way  as  you  gentlemen  did  and 
canoed  up  from  the  crossing  camp.  We  reached  the  creek 
about  noon  and  went  straight  to  the  house,  expecting  to  find 
Fraser  there. 

"The  hut  stood  very  much  the  same  as  it  had  wlien  I  saw  it 
first.  The  detectives  went  in  some  yards  aliead  of  nie,  for 
going  over  from  the  creek  I  felt  for  the  first  time  that  there 
was  something  mean  about  my  job  and  did  not  feel  so  ready 
to  goon  as  I  first  had.  But  there  was  no  need  for  my  feeling 
so.  Inside  there  was  no  sign  of  Fraser  or  any  living  being. 
Spider  webs  stretched  across  the  beams  and  a  muity  close 
smell  plainly  showed  that  the  place  had  not  been  lived  in  for  a 
long  time. 

"The  detectives  turned  back  very  gloomy  looking. 
"  '  He's  gone,'  said  one. 

"  '  Yes,  we're  too  late  '  the  other  answered.  The  open  door 
lighted  up  the  inside  and  showed  that  it  had  not  been  left  for 
good.  A  rod  and  tackle  stood  in  one  corner  and  about  the 
place  were  scattered  some  cooking  things  and  clothes.  Fraser 
plainly  had  left  in  a  hurry. 

"  We  stayed  there  that  day,  for  it  seemed  the  detectives 
thought  that  their  man  could  not  be  far  off"  and  they  evidently 
intended  staying  some  time,  expecting  that  he  would  come 
back. 

"  In  the  morning  they  told  me  that  they  intended  to  search 
under  the  floor  and  about  the  hut  for  the  money.  After 
breakfast  they  commenced  to  work  and  tore  up  the  bits  of 
flooring  and  such  like  and  rummaged  about  in  odd  and  likely 
places,  but  nothing  was  found.  Then  they  proposed  digging 
up  the  surface  of  the  earth  under  the  floor.  This  was  done 
with  the  old  spade  which  was  found  in  the  hut,  but  nothing 
turned  up.  They  seemed  to  be  sure  there  was  something 
hidden  there  and  asked  me  to  commence  digging  down  deeper, 
starting  in  the  centre  of  the  hut  bottom.  I  commenced  and 
after  three  or  four  shovels  full  sti-uck  what  sounded  like  board. 
I  called  them  in  and  we  went  on  digging.  What  I  struck 
was  a  piece  of  plank  about  one  and  a  half  feet  square.  After 
the  earth  was  taken  off"  I  stooped  down  and  lifted  the  board, 
which  came  up  easily,  and  the  first  thing  we  saw,  gentlemen, 
was  the  feet  and  legs  of  a  man  sticking  straight  up.  The 
earth  had  not  been  filled  in  up  to  the  top  and  you  could  see 
the  legs  up  to  the  knees. 


"  I  am  not  easily  scared,  but  I  didn't  take  a  great  while  to 
get  up  out  of  that  hole. 

"  The  detectives  looked  at  one  another  and  then  one  slowly 
said, 

"  '  There's  been  devil's  work  here.  Shove  back  the  board, 
Murph,  and  fill  up  the  hole  ;  somebody's  got  ahead  of  us  this 
time.' 

"  You  may  be  sure  I  gladly  obeyed  and  quickly  covered  up 
the  awful  sight. 

"  The  truth  seemed  to  strike  the  Yankees  at  once,  though  it 
did  not  occur  to  me  at  the  time.  Fraser  had  been  murdered 
for  his  stolen  money.  But  by  whom  1  Either,  so  the  detec- 
tives seemed  to  think,  by  someone  who  like  myself  had  put 
together  their  knowledge  of  the  dead  man,  and  the  report  of 
the  I'obbery  ;  or  by  his  companion,  who,  having  lost  his  own 
share,  had  sought  out  his  pal,  and  murdering  him,  robbed  him 
of  his.  Any  way,  he  had  been  murdered  sure  enough,  and 
buried  head  down,  like  a  post  in  a  post-hole." 

Here  Murph  stopped.  The  story  was  just  as  he  had  first  told 
it  to  me,  barring  some  rough  comments  of  his  own,  which  for 
some  reason  he  had  refrained  from  coming  out  with,  before 
Norton. 

The  story,  as  I  have  told  it,  loses  much  in  the  telling,  for 
the  grim,  bronzed  hunter's  language  and  gestures,  and  the  dusk 
and  gloom  of  our  surroundings,  lit  only  by  an  odd  flicker  from 
our  dying  fire,  are  realistic  features  which  cannot  be  added  to 
it  here. 

Norton,  all  through,  had  listened  intently,  and  it  seemed  to 
me,  from  an  occasional  glance  at  him,  with  much  interest. 
When  it  was  finished  he  slowly  removed  his  pipe  to  make  what 
I  thought  would  be  a  mild  ejaculation  of  astonishment  at  the 
story,  but  it  was  no  such  thing,  for  slowly  came  the  words, 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say,  Captain,  that  you  have  brought 
me  ten  wliole  miles  to  see  such  a  place  as  this  shanty  ?  " 

"  Nothing  short,  Norton,"  was  my  answer.  "  I  thought 
from  the  look  of  interest  on  your  face  that  you  would  esteem 
the  journey  light  for  the  purpose  of  gazing  on  such  a  place  " 

"  Well,  I  tell  you  frankly  I  don't  want  to  see  it.  I  am 
glad  we  are  thirty  rods  from  it,  and  just  as  'early  in  the 
morning  as  you  feel  disposed  to  increase  the  distance  you'll 
find  me  ready.  The  earlier  the  better.  You  may  have  a 
fancy  for  grave  yards,  I  have  none." 

I  saw  the  hut  in  the  early  morning,  but  Murph  was  my 
only  companion.  Nothing  could  induce  Norton  to  go  near  it 
or  to  try  the  stream.  "  No,  not  for  all  the  trout  in  Christen- 
dom "  would  he  stay  another  moment  in  such  a  place. 

Mac. 


TO  MY  LADY. 

The  dew-sprent  green  of  meadows  gay. 

With  daisy  gems  bedight, 
The  dimpled  brooklet's  tuneful  play, 

(It  dances  in  its  flight !) 

Tiie  b'llmy  evening's  occult  kiss, 

Bold  Phffbus'  facile  glance  : 
Do  these  impart  transcendent  bliss. 

Or  man's  love-dream  enhance  ? 

Ah  !  no,  dear  girl  ;  a  peerless  mould, 

And  eyes  of  liquid  light, 
A  gentle  mien,  not  coy  nor  bold, 

And  hand  of  lily's  white, 

A  mind  as  well  with  gems  inset. 

And  voice  of  melody  ; 
Such  virtues,  no  !  I  can't  forget, 

— They  woke  my  love  for  thee. 

Tam  Glenn. 

Univ.  Coll.,  Feb.  1. 
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LETTER  LEGACIES  BY  ONE  NOW  DEFUNCT. 

A  very  short  notice  must  suffice  as  excuse  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  series  of  letters  which  will  be  published  in  The 
Varsity  columns.  The  series  is  the  result  of  a  friendship 
which  sustained  itself  by  correspondence  till  one  of  the 
friends  died.  The  survivor,  having  occasion  to  collect  his 
papers,  found  written  permission  to  publish  in  The  Varsity,  as 
a  token  of  his  good-will,  anything  that  might  be  found  suit- 
able. The  matter  in  the  subsequent  letters  bears  for  the  most 
part  upon  purely  literary  subjects  and  may  be  often  interesting 
for  this  reason. 

June  3rd,  188-. 

Dear  Friend, — I  regret  that  I  cannot  assist  you  in  your 
quaint  device,  but  this  pleasant  healthful  spot  intends  to  take 
care  of  the  wreck  of  me  till  the  Autumn  at  least.  My  ill- 
health  still  leaves  me  robust  enough  to  indulge  my  rambling 
propensities,  and,  indeed,  as  Thoreau  said,  I  need  every  stride 
that  my  legs  take  for  me.  I  thought  that  the  description  of 
my  surroundings  in  my  last  letter  would  have  sufficed,  but 
here  Time  spins  with  marvellous  swiftness,  and  amazes  one 
with  his  flowery  changes.  All  varieties  of  colour  express  the 
deep  happy  meaning  that  the  soil  has  so  long  been  in  labour 
to  utter,  and  the  delicate  June  airs  impart  their  wafting  aid 
to  develop  to  the  full  the  genius  of  the  flowers.  One  mourn- 
ful reflection  must  often  strike  you  in  your  unwholesome 
locality,  that  our  noses  are  more  carefully  formed  to  receive 
odours  than  fragrances.  But  here  every  breath,  instead  of 
leading  us  a  moment  death  wards,  seems  to  bestow  prolonged 
life,  and  the  idea  of  speedy  dissolution  cannot  impress  me 
with  possibility. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget,  for  its  beauty  and  suggestiveness, 
the  particularly  long  walk  I  took  yesterday  through  all  the 
varieties  of  our  remote  landscape.  I  left  the  farm  at  dawn 
with  my  usual  appliances  and  comforts — a  Puritanic  luncii 
and  my  favourite  heathen  poet,  whose  poeticised  theories  you 
may  remember  we  hotly  discussed  at  times,  and  forsaking 
them  did  not  go  and  do  likewise.  But  we  received  our  lesson, 
and  I  still  continue  to  receive  mine  from  the  same  pages. 

As  the  light  struggled  from  a  rather  prosy  sunrise,  the 
merry  rays  were  painted  by  the  intense  glow  of  the  martial 
scarlet-cups'  crimson,  that  my  philosophy  informs  me  shames 
to  confusion  the  painted  glow  of  city  damsels'  cheeks,  which, 
moreover,  impart  no  fragrance  except  it  be  a  borrowed 
one. 

There  was  one  other  elo(juent  surprise  of  the  morning 
which  impressed  me  more  perhaps  than  all  the  flower-talk  I 
had  heard  till  then.  Walking  towards  the  south  to  a  district 
I  had  never  visited,  I  saw  in  the  distance  an  immense  grove, 
composed  of  trees  whose  graceful  outline  betrayed  them  as 
elms,  althougli  1  was  so  far  away.  Indeed,  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  elm  family  is  always  more  apparent  at  a  dis- 
tance, because  all  liarshness  in  outline  and  coarseness  of  com- 
plexion which  a  near  view  might  disclose  are  unnoticed,  and 
nothing  exists  to  mar  the  most  fantastic  and  dream-like 
shape  that  ever  mortal  tree  attained  to.  It  is  not  necessary, 
1  think,  to  hug  a  tree  to  love  it,  although  a  passionate  fancy 
for  its  (jualities  may  lead  us  to  hasten  its  demise  by  trans- 
forming it  to  other  elements,  so  that  it  may  penetrate  to  the 
chill  of  our  bones,  and  that  our  lungs  even  may  receive  of  its 
smoky  incense.  I  have  even  known  a  whole  forest  to  be 
transplanted  for  very  love,  and  induced  to  stand  bolt  upright, 
partition-wise,  for  the  rest  of  its  natural  life.  But  then,  alas  ! 
all  the  sensitiveness  of  its  youth  has  fled;  Spring  in  its  advance 
does  not  encourage  the  green  shoots  to  enlarge  from  the  old, 
nor  do  its  leaves  in  summer  rustle  at  the  touch  of  some  wooing 
wind.  No,  a  thousand  times  no  '  rather  do  they  groan  in 
winter  beneath  the  heaped  up  viands  of  the  year,  mock -turtle 
soup  and  entrees. 

As  I  hurried  towards  the  goal,  which  was  sometimes  hidden 
as  I  passed  through  thick  shrubbery  or  as  some  obtrusive  hill 
curtailed  my  vision,  I  trod  among  the  season's  flowers.  The 
arrow-leaved  violet,  the  prettiest  representative  of  the  blue- 
bloods  of  its  family,  was  scattered  generously  in  the  sand  and 
shade  of  the  Beaver  valley,  as  it  is  called  from  the  stream  that 
drains  it.    I  am  sending  you  some  dried  specimens  more  as  a 


memento  than  anything  else,  although  the  flower  is  not  plenti- 
ful in  your  district. 

I  find  it  very  hard  to  answer  your  last  question.  I  feel 
now  that  our  estimates  of  these  poets  were  too  abstract  even 
to  gain  a  definite  idea  of  their  methods.  Let  us  take  some- 
thing with  poetic  possibilities  in  it — this  gnarled  old  tree,  for 
instance,  with  a  few  peeping  flowers  in  the  leaf-mould  at  its 
base.  Let  us  view  it  through  the  eyes  of  each  poet  in  suc- 
cession, and  see  the  diflerent  shapes  it  assumes  beneath  their 
gaze.  I  think  if  we  do  this  aright  we  may  ascertain  their 
separate  value  to  us  as  interpreters  of  Nature.  How  softly 
and  fragrantly  would  the  leaves  rustle  to  the  ear  of  Keats, 
and  with  what  ease  would  each  separate  attribute  of  the  tree 
subserve  his  descriptive  purpose  !  His  verse  could  express 
the  hues  and  breathe  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  before  they 
faded.  The  gentlest  of  bi-eezes  would  blow,  the  most  melo- 
dious sound  of  falling  streams  would  prevail  upon  us  as  we 
read.  Perhaps  his  stormiest  mood  might  suggest  a  sense  of 
some  fierce  agony  long  prolonged,  but  he  would  tell  of  the 
anguish  of  the  gods,  and  not  of  the  moaning  of  the  children  of 
men.  Or  perchance  in  some  sunny  hour  fairy  troops  would 
trip  and  sing  to  the  sound  of  some  enchanting  music. 

Fierce-worded  Byron,  wreaking  his  passionate  thought  upon 
expression,  would  ravish  us  into  a  far  dift'erent  mood.  Pathos 
he  has  none  and  fairies  would  turn  to  goblins  at  his  touch. 
Indeed,  something  so  insignificant  as  a  mere  forest-tree,  unless 
made  sacred  to  his  mind  by  some  far-famed  human  action, 
would  have  its  self-sufficing  charm  unglorified  by  him.  The 
forest's  united  might  bending  to  a  hurricane's  wild  fury  would 
find  exalted  expression  in  his  genius ;  but  where  have 
the  fairies  fled,  the  streams,  and  the  murmur  of  music  ? 
Shelley's  power  arises,  I  think,  not  alone  from  his  intense 
spiritual  sympathy,  but  from  his  genius  that  combines  in 
itself  a  portion  of  Keats  and  of  Byron,  the  dramatic  force  and 
passionate  expi'ession  of  the  one,  and  the  delicate  sensibilities 
and  rare  perception  of  beauty  of  the  other,  with  a  pathos  and 
humane  sympathy  that  neither  of  his  contemporaries  possessed. 
Gods  and  fairies,  tempest  and  calm,  love  and  hate  were  alike 
used  by  him  with  a  wonderful  conception.  His  eye  would  not 
be  blind  like  Byron's  to  the  delicate  half-seen  shades  and  the 
subdued,  nigh  noiseless,  surroundings. 

Still,  while  using  all  the  detail  of  Keats,  though  less 
elaborately,  he  would  use  it  in  a  widely  different  manner. 
His  imagery  would  teem  with  metaphors  of  love  and  death,  his 
ver.se  be  overwrought  with  the  music  of  his  mind.  Put  under- 
lying tlie  message  of  this  most  optimistic  of  poets,  and 
revealed  beneath  the  intense  passion  and  idyllic  sweetness  of 
his  friend  is  the  same  companion  note  of  sadness,  which  must 
charmHhe  reader  to  tears. 

Let  me  read  your  pen-scratchings  of  affection  very  soon, 
and  do  not  omit  the  scandal. 

Yours  to  the  death, 

R.  S.  P. 


LITERARY  NOTE. 

"  November  Bouichs,"  Whitman's  latest  publication,  is  in- 
eluded  in  the  list  of  additions  to  the  Public  Library.  A  great 
deal  of  the  prose  is  the  same  as  that  contained  in  the  Camelot 
Series,  though  there  have  been  corrections  and  a  few  ^idditions 
made  since  that  collection.  The  most  noticeable  feature  in 
"  November  Boughs"  is  the  poetry.  "  Sands  at  Seventy  " 
contains  his  magazine  contributions  of  late  years,  and, some 
poems  entirely  new  to  me.  Some  of  these  latter  are  mere 
recollections  poeticised  in  a  few  lines,  but  the  one  magnifi- 
cent lyric,  "  With  husky  haughty  lips,  O  sea,"  is  sure 
indication  that  he  is  still  capable  of  fine  bursts  of  poetry, 
though  they  be  of  no  great  length.  There  are  a  great  many 
memoranda  and  reminiscences  in  the  prose  that  reveal  past 
incidents  in  his  life,  and  particularly  his  "Old  Bowery" 
shows  what  a  great  frequenter  he  was  of  the  theatres  of  fifty 
years  ago.  A  short  essay  on  Abraham  Lincoln  carries  us 
back  to  the  sixties,  and  a  longer  essay  on  Elias  Hicks  deals 
with  a  period  that  closes  with  the  death  of  the  subject  in  1830. 
Prefixed  to  the  volume  is  the  latest  portrait  of  the  old  man  in 
his  seventieth  year,  with  one  of  the  hands  as  usual  defiantly 
thrust  in  a  pocket. 
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"TORONTO  UNIVERSITY  LAW  FACULTY." 

When  some  weeks  ago  The  Varsity  announced  as  Univer- 
sity and  College  News  that  Mr.  McCarthy's,  Mr.  S.  H.  Blake's, 
and  Mr.  Edward  Blake's  lectures,  on  their  respective  depart- 
ments of  Law,  had  been  postponed,  it  was  with  little  idea  of 
furnishing  a  text  for  an  attack  upon  the  new  Faculty.  The 
Canadian  Law  Times,  however,  has  in  its  February  number 
taken  up  this  innocent  little  item  and  magnified  it  into  an 
indication  of  failure  of  the  whole  scheme  of  lectures  delivered 
by  Honorary  Lecturers,  rather  boldly  inferring  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  some  of  the  lectures  which  should  be  best 
will  be  delivered  at  all. 

We  believe  that  all  the  Honorary  Lecturers  for  the  year, 
except  the  above-mentioned  gentlemen,  have  delivered  their 
courses,  some  of  them  having  extended  the  number  beyond 
the  three  specified  on  the  Time-Table,  and  furthermore  we 
understand  that  the  Lecturers  and  students  have  been 
mutually  satisfied  with  tlie  success  of  the  plan. 

When  the  University  last  year  established  the  Faculty  and 
adopted  the  present  arrangement  it  was,  we  imagine,  with  no 
idea  of  its  forming  a  permanent  institution,  but  because  its 
comparative  convenience  and  facility  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  immediate  action.  To  create  and  build  up  a  new  faculty 
on  a  thoroughly  business-like  basis  with  an  efficient,  well- 
chosen  and  well-paid  staff  must  be  the  work  of  years,  and  the 
University  and  the  Honorary  Lecturers  are  alike  to  be  con- 
gratulated, the  former  upon  having  devised  a  means  whereby 
the  need  for  instruction  in  Law  may  be  met  for  the  time  being, 
the  latter  upon  their  courtesy  and  disinterestedness,  which 
have  made  the  plan  so  feasible  and  its  execution  so  satisfac- 
tory, notwithstanding  certain  incongruities  and  defects  inci- 
dent to  its  temporary  nature. 

It  must  always  be  an  easy  matter  for  bystanders  to  criti- 
cize and  make  objections  to  the  first  steps  in  any  new  under- 
taking. Short-comings  and  inconsistencies  are  bound  to 
appear  which  the  action  of  Time  can  alone  wear  away.  But 
while  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  every  one  to  point  out  these 
blemishes,  it  is  surely  equally  a  duty  to  do  this  in  a  friendly 
and  generous  spirit.  Especially  might  we  expect  from  the 
Law  Times  that  it  should  favour  every  advance  in  the  direc- 
tion of  elevating  tlie  standard  of  legal  education  throughout 
the  Province,  and  it  is  therefore  with  regret  tiiat  we  see  it 
taking  sucli  a  decided  stand  in  opposition  to  the  New  Faculty. 


TO  OUR  FRIENDS. 

Thr  Varsity  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  its  readers  more 
often  than  it  does.  It  is  comforting  and  encouraging  to  re- 
ceive evidence  of  the  interest  taken  in  one  s  work,  and  while 
we  are  far  from  believing  that  it  is  a  thankless  task  to  con- 
duct the  college  journal,  still  something  more  than  a  tacit 
approval  and  support  might  be  evinced  by  our  graduate  and 
undergraduate  friends.  We  shall  always  be  pleased  to  have 
discussed  in  our  correspondence  column  questions  of  the  day, 
especially  these  questions  which  concern  University  interests, 
and  which  lie  nearest  to  the  student  heart ;  and  shall  always 
be  willing  to  admit  statements  of  both  sides  of  any  question, 
whether  tlie  opinions  expressed  be  at  variance  with  those  of 
The  Varsity,  or  not. 

Questions  both  of  local  and  of  general  interest  are  constantly 
being  discussed  among  university  men,  and  it  might  frequent- 
ly further  the  decision  of  the  matter  on  the  tajns  if  the  students 
would  express  their  sentiments  in  the  columns  of  their  college 


paper.  The  Varsity  has  surely  some  claim  to  be  considered 
the  proper  medium  for  the  expression  of  such  views.  Dis- 
cussion so  excited  would  haply  prove  beneficial  in  many  a 
case,  and  matters  that  are  now  constantly  being  decided 
without  comment  on  the  part  of  those  whom  they  most 
directly  affect,  would  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  declara- 
tion of  opinion  and  perhaps  proffering  of  valuable  suggestion 
which  would  materially  aid  in  the  settlement  of  difficult  and 
knotty  points. 

Moreover,  to  those  among  us  of  literary  tastes  and  aspira- 
tions The  Varsity  offers  facilities  for  laying  the  foundation 
of  a  literary  training.  Surely  in  such  an  intellectual  centre 
as  a  university  literary  research  and  individual  literary  effort 
should  be  objects  of  paramount  importance.  Yet  cultivation 
of  literary  taste  and  inclination  to  literary  effort  are  not,  we 
fear,  attended  to  as  they  ought  to  be.  And  if  graduates, 
undergraduates,  and  readers  of  The  Varsity  generally  would 
show  their  interest  and  good  will  by  occasional  contributions, 
either  of  literature,  correspondence,  or  news,  they  would  not 
only  lighten  the  hearts  and  laboi^  rs  of  the  editorial  staff,  but 
would  widen  the  influence  and  enhance  the  value  of  the  Uni- 
versity paper.  We  invite  all  our  readers  to  assist  us  in  the 
double  aim  of  fostering  literary  activity  and  forging  that 
chain  of  associations  (in  which  The  Varsity  should  form  one 
link)  which  will  serve  to  bind  us  all  together  more  fraternally 
in  the  realization  of  a  true  college  spirit. 


THE  BASEBALL  TOUR. 

Although  Toronto  is  still  sunk  in  winter,  indications  of  the 
approach  of  spring  are  not  wanting  in  the  college  world. 
Athletes  of  every  persuasion  are  on  the  move,  organizing  their 
clubs  and  arranging  their  summer  programmes,  and  the  Base- 
ball men  are  not  the  least  active  amongst  them.  Some  time 
ago  they  proposed  the  scheme  of  travelling  a  team  through 
the  principal  college  centres  of  the  States  ;  The  Varsity  pub- 
lished correspondence  on  the  subject  and  lent  the  movement 
its  heartiest  support.  The  idea  has  simmered  for  a  time  and 
now  comes  to  the  front  again  in  our  correspondence  columns, 
where  two  friends  of  the  game  give  the  proposed  tour  their 
vigorous  endorsement.  Although  The  Varsity  is  glad  to 
receive  this  evidence  that  interest  in  the  subject  is  still  alive, 
we  must  confess  that  we  are  disappointed  in  the  matter  of  the 
letters.  Their  authors  content  themselves  with  panegyrics  on 
the  game  itself,  or  with  indicating  some  obvious  advantages 
which  would  attend  the  execution  of  the  proposal,  but  say 
little  or  nothing  as  to  its  practicability.  It  is  undoubtedly 
very  necess-iry  to  realize  the  benefits  which  the  scheme 
promises,  but  if  it  is  ever  to  be  more  than  a  scheme,  if  it  is  to 
become  a  successful  undertaking,  we  must  have  something 
more.  The  friends  of  baseball  and  those  interested  in  the 
advancement  of  college  athletics  scarcely  require  further 
insistence  on  the  desirability  of  the  tour,  while  the  indifferent 
or  hostile  can  be  little  moved  by  such  insistence  at  the  present 
early  stage.  What  is  needed,  then,  is  a  discussion  of  ways  and 
means.  If  the  enterprise  is  to  be  a  success  it  must  i-eceive 
the  backing  of  the  majority  of  college  men,  who,  in  order  to 
give  it  their  support,  must  be  instructed  as  to  its  probable  ex- 
tent, expense  and  general  feasibility.  We  should  like  to  hear 
what  places  it  is  proposed  to  visit,  and  what  probability  there 
is  of  receiving  guarantees,  &c.  One  of  our  correspondents 
gives  a  list  of  good  players  who  might  be  available.  Could 
not  these  men  be  interviewed  and  the  probability  of  their 
being  able  to  go  be  ascertained? 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

In  another  column  we  record  the  formation,  among  the  lady 
undergraduates,  of  a  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 
The  Varsity  would  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  new 
college  society,  of  which  the  lady  undergraduates  have  for 
some  time  felt  the  need,  and  which,  we  doubt  not,  will  supply 
among  them  the  place  supplied  among  male  students  by  their 
similar  organization. 

It  is  well  that  such  an  Association  should  exist.  Apart 
from  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  members,  it  is  always 
to  be  remembered  that  such  organizations  supply  the  most 
obvious  answer  to  the  most  common  and  most  absurd  charge 
brought  against  our  University, 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  Editors  are  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  correspond- 
ents.   No  notice  will  be  taken  of  unsigned  contributions. 


RIGHT  ABOUT  FACE  ! 

To  the  Edttois  ij/"  The  Varsity. 

Sirs,  —  The  effects  of  a  military  training  of  the  staff  are 
clearly  shown  in  your  issues  of  last  week  and  the  week  before 
The  command  has  been  given  ;  right  about  face  is  the  word 
and  The  Varsity',  with  soldier-like  promptitude,  obeys.  ' 

I  have  seen  our  College  paper  in  a  different  attitude.  I 
have  heard  it  speak  out  boldy  against  what  it  considered  wrong 
in  the  government  of  the  University  or  of  the  College  ;  I 
have  known  it  to  stand  alone  in  its  resistance  to  a  bad  or 
foolish  policy — tempora  imiiantur  ! 

You  supported,  you  say,  another  man  for  the  Professorship 
in  English  ;  now  you  believe  the  best  man  has  been  chosen. 
How,  then,  O  Varsity,  can  we  ever  more  rely  on  your  opinion  % 

Query. 

[Our  correspondent  is  entertaining ;  almost  humorous.  Were 
it  not  for  a  certain  undercurrent  of  bitterness,  we  might  believe 
him  only  half  in  earnest.  However,  since  the  man  whose 
appointment  we  hoped  for  was  not  formally  an  applicant  for 
the  chair  ;  since  no  word  of  ours  implied  that  he  was  ;  and 
since  we  have  done  no  more  than  congratulate  the  University 
on  choosing  a  good  man  from  among  the  actual  applicants 
when  choice  was  a  difficult  and  delicate  task,  we  may,  perliaps, 
be  allowed  to  plead  "  not  guilty  "  to  his  charge  of  change  of 
front. — Editors  Varsity.] 

THE  BASEBALL  TOUR. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Varsity. 

Sirs, — I  was  glad  to  read  the  letter  from  "  Short  Stop  "  in 
your  issue  of  two  weeks  ago,  and  to  learn  that  the  proposed 
American  tour  of  the  College  Base  Ball  Club  has  not  been 
abandoned.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  such  a 
trip,  if  properly  planned  and  managed,  is  cjuite  within  the 
power  of  our  Club  to  carry  out  to  a  successful  issue.  As  to 
the  men,  there  are  a  dozen  players  whom  I  could  name,  who, 
if  they  would  consent  to  go.  and  to  devote  themselves  to 
earnest  and  systematic  practice  for  three  or  fo,ur  weeks  in  the 
spring,  under  a  professional  coach,  would  be  able  to  represent 
L'niversity  College  most  wortliily  against  the  teams  of  Cornell, 
Harvard,  Yale,  and  Philadelphia.  We  have  got  somewhat  of 
an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  strength  of  American  College  teams, 
and  are  given  to  an  undue  depreciation  of  the  capabilities  of 
our  players.  This  is  not  altogether  a  mistake;  for  nothing  is 
more  to  be  avoided,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  than  over-confi- 
dence. But  I  am  afraid  that  we  are  not  confident  enough. 
Our  men  have  really  never  had  a  fair  show  ;  they  have  never 
had  systematic  and  scientific  coaching  or  pi-actice  ;  and  yet, 
notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  they  have  always  succeeded 
admirably  in  their  contests  with  the  be.st  nmateur  clubs  in  this 
city. 

That  the  club  has  excellent  material  from  which  to  select  a 
team  there  can  be  no  donbt.  Take  the  following,  for  instance  : 
Schultz,  Bennett,  War  dell,  Clark,  Garrett,  ilcCrimmon,  the 
Senklers  and  Rykert  ;  take  such  a  team,  for  exivmple,  and  let 
them  have  lots  of  good  practice,  and  I  will  be  willing  to  back 
them  against  all  comers.  I  hope  the  proposed  tour  will  be 
undertaken  by  the  College  Baseball  Club  next  summer,  and 
that  the  undergraduates  and  other  lovers  of  athletics  in  the 
University  will  do  what  they  can,  between  this  and  the  24th 
of  May,  to  assist  the  Club,  in  a  practical  manner,  to  realize 
their  hopes  in  regard  to  it.  F.  B.  Hodgins. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Varsity. 

Sirs, — In  last  week's  issue  a  correspondent  makes  refei'ence 
to  the  proposed  Varsity  Baseball  tour,  no  mean  holiday  ex- 
cursion to  the  flowery  suburbs  of  Rosedale,  but  a  tour  threaten- 
ing the  supremacy  of  the  collegiate  willow-wielders  to  the 
immediate  south.  At  first  glimpse  the  notion  certainly  takes 
on  a  rather  previous  tinge  of  uncompromising  brazenness,  but 
on  closer  inspection  one  is  inclined  to  favour  the  scheme  and 
not  call  into  question  its  feasibility. 

From  what  I  learn  the  'Varsity  men  have  no  swollen  bloated 


idea  of  lowering  the  colours  of  their  brother  collegians,  in- 
habiting the  diminutive  domain  to  the  south,  at  the  American 
national  pastime. 

Such  a  high-flown  project  would  be  ludicrous  in  the  extreme, 
and  argue  a  complete  ignorance  of  their  professional  excellence 
in  all  the  delicate  requisites  of  skilled  diamond  play.  As  far 
as  the  proposal  in  the  abstract  is  concerned  nothing  can  be 
advanced  against  it.  Our  college  life  has  been  altogether  too 
confined,  and  like  the  growing  youth,  we  are  filled  with  a 
feverish  desire  to  explore  and  see  for  ourselves.  We  have  had 
little  or  no  opportunity  of  becoming  intimately  acquainted 
with  other  academic  associations,  and  thus  imbibing  a  broader 
view  of  the  possibilities  of  college  life.  However,  the  obvious 
benefits  of  inter-communication  and  interchange  of  courtesies 
have  been  sufficiently  harped  on  and  recognized  to  require 
further  comment. 

The  spirit  evidenced  in  conceiving  such  an  extended  tour  is 
commendable,  and  sliows  that  our  college  men  are  fretting 
under  their  enforced  limits  and  desire  to  exhibit  their  athletic 
prowess  in  new  and  broader  fields  of  conquest. 

One  of  the  brightest  of  our  neighbours'  characteristics  is  that 
they  are  very  seldom  influenced  by  silly,  unreasonable  prejudice, 
and  possess  the  very  happy  faculty  of  forming  a  very  correct 
estimate  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  anything  presented  to  their 
consideration.  Once  convinced  of  the  beauty  and  desirability 
of  an  object,  and  they  soon  "catch  on,"  and  display  no  slug- 
gishness in  adopting  it.  Look  at  the  attitude  of  Harvard, 
Yale  and  Princeton  towards  our  distinctive  national  game! 
Did  they  fail  to  extend  friendly  recognition  ?  On  the  other 
hand  they  have  Avelcomed  lacrosse  with  open  arms,  its 
devotees  are  many,  and  characterize  it  as  a  particularly 
"  fast,  scientific,  invigorating  and  fascinating  sport."  The 
same  pleasing  attribute  of  discrimination  led  them  to  discover 
and  patronize  the  talents  of  an  Albani,  and  yet  we  claim  the 
honour  of  her  birth,  and  arrogantly  call  her  the  "Canadian" 
Queen  of  Song.  Max  O'Rell  deigned  not  to  pay  us  the  tribute 
of  a  mere  notice,  but  if  he  had  I  wonder  if  a  flawless  gem 
would  have  baffled  his  fault-finding  eye. 

We  all  confess  Baseball  to  possess  unparalleled  beauties,  to 
be  the  fastest,  most  exciting  game  ever  invented,  for  it  is  an 
invention,  an  intricate  invention,  embodying  the  accumulated 
processes  of  years,  until  to-day  the  English  game  of 
"  Rounders "  brought  over  with  the  Mayflower  has  been 
changed  beyond  recognition.  Baseball  may  truly  be  called  the 
"  whist "  of  outdoor  sports,  inasmuch  as  it  exacts  the  most  ab- 
sorbing attention,  and  presents  emergencies  calling  for  quick- 
witted action.  A  game  is  often  won  by  a  run  and  consequently 
every  point  must  be  watched  with  unflagging  interest.  The 
close  resemblance  to  "whist"  is  further  carried  out  even  to 
the  humorous  aspects  of  this  mathematically  moving  card  game. 
For  in  baseball  how  patiently  we  have  listened  to  a  partizan 
of  the  losing  team  volunteering  most  careful  explanations  and 
hints  as  to  how  the  game  might  have  been  won  if  "  he  had 
done  such  a  thing  "  and  "the  other  fellow  with  the  striped 
shirt  had  done  something  else,"  etc.  A  game  of  this  nature 
makes  one  think,  and  perhaps  some  (only  those  who  have  had 
no  time  to  devote  to  a  trivial  subject)  will  laugh  to  scorn  the 
untamed  assertion  that  "  Baseball  is  and  has  been  an  educating 
factor  on  the  masses."  Without  insinuating  a  disparaging 
comparison,  (for  even  cricket,  sleepy,  slow  and  as  much  at 
variance  with  baseball  as  the  bustling  American  contrasts 
with  the  star-gazing  Englishman,  possesses  singular  attractions) 
still  baseball  has  amply  demonstrated  its  surpassing  popu- 
larity on  this  continent,  by  the  flattering  homage  paid  it  by 
all  conditions  and  classes  of  men. 

Baseball  and  lacrosse  are  essentially  the  games  of 
this  continent,  and  our  youth  have  no  reason  and  should 
not  be  ashamed  to  uphold  their  own  legacy  of  birthright  and 
creation,  for  they  both  in  a  measure  reflect  the  characteristics 
and  pursuits  of  the  people.  Our  conditions  preclude  us  in 
this  locomotive-speeding  age  from  sacrificing  two  whole  days 
to  cricket  (calling  game  at  ten  and  pulling  stumps  at  six  each 
day.)  Two  hours  satisfy  our  call  for  relaxation,  but  in  that 
time  we  attain  greater  ends,  more  excitement,  more  brilliant 
and  just  as  scientific  exposition,  and  to  cap  the  climax,  the 
play  is  over,  either  won  or  lost.  I  intended  at  the  outset  to 
refer  particularly  to  the  features  involved  in  the  proposed 
'Varsity  tour,  but  must  plead  guilty  to  a  digression,  pardon- 
able, I  trust.  S.  D.  S. 
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The  city  editor,  besides  being  naturally  of  a  sarcastic  turn 
of  mind,  has  had  his  heart  blighted  and  dried  up  by  unrequited 
affection,  and  consequently  assumes  an  intensely  cynical  tone, 
so  no  one  was  surprised  when  he  threw  the  following  verses 
on  the  table,  though  many  were  grieved  that  his  responsible 
position  on  the  paper  precluded  the  possibility  of  their  exclusion- 

Were  I  thy  bride,  my  lover  gal  lane,  true, 

It's  plain  that  you  would  be  my  husband  too. 

No  more  you'd  count  the  pretty  girls  you  spied, 

No  more  would  boast  the  sweet  things  they  replied, 
Were  I  thy  bride. 

This  bane  of  husbands  would  be  yours  beside 

To  rise  and  nurse  the  baby  when  it  cried, 
I'd  hnd  out  many  things  for  you  to  do. 

Were  I  thy  bride. 

The  joys  of  wedlock  you  have  magnified, 

Don't  say  you'd  like  them  till  you  once  have  ti'ied  ; 

You  might  discover  what  you  never  knew. 
That  many  a  smiling  maiden  is  a  shrew, 

I'd  make  you  ope  your  drooping  eyelids  wide. 

Were  I  thy  bride. 

* 

*  * 

"A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing  ; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not,  the  Pierian  spring." 

William  S.  Walsh,  in  the  March  Lippincott' s,  comments 
well  and  wisely  on  the  above  celebrated  couplet  of  Pope.  He 
says :  "  In  spite  of  Pope,  a  little  knowledge  is  better  than  no 
knowledge  at  all.  Indeed,  when  a  man  has  mastered  the 
whole  sum  and  substance  of  human  knowledge  he  has  drunk 
only  a  drop  of  the  Pierian  spring.  We  at  e  far  too  apt  to  con- 
sider that  no  books  can  be  profitable  save  those  wliich  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  scholarly  ta-te.  We  forget  that  men 
and  women  cannot  assimilate  instruction  that  is  uncongenial 
to  their  habits  and  constitution  of  mind.  You  couldn't 
recommend  Kant  to  a  clown,  or  even  to  a  haid-lieaded,  sensi- 
ble business  man.  But  it  is  possible  so  to  present  liis  Ufe  ai.d 
his  philosophythat  some  faint  ray  shall  illumine  the  inner  life  of 
the  average  man."  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  benefits  accruing 
from  such  publications  as  the  "  English  Men  of  L'^tters  "  series, 
and  characterizes  them  as  educators  of  the  public.  Mr. 
Walsh's  remarks  seem  very  sensible.  In  earlier  stages  of  our 
civilization  it  may  have  been  possible  for  a  man,  if  not,  like 
Faust,  to  exhaust  every  sphere  of  human  knowledge,  at  all 
events  to  acquire  a  goodly  portion  of  the  accumulated  store. 
But  at  the  present  day,  when  the  Pierian  spring  has,  as  it 
were,  swollen  into  a  mighty  river,  bearing  in  its  magic  waters 
the  gathered  art  and  science  of  a  past  that  has  seen  the  rise 
and  fall  of  several  civilizations,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a 
man  of  even  phenomenal  learning  to  do  more  than  exem- 
plify the  definition  of  the  poet : 

"  What  is  to  be  wise  ? 
'Tis  but  to  know  how  little  may  be  known." 

So  that  the  books  which  present  in  as  small  compass  as  is  com- 
patible with  fact  and  readability  a  subject  on  which  it  is  well 
to  be  generally  informed  are  proportionally  beneficial  to  the 
general  reading  public  as  to  the  specialists  are  the  ponderous 
tomes  which  may  present  the  same  subject  in  all  its  details. 

*    *  * 

The  Ingenious  Man  is  a  great  leader  of  the  Classics,  and  it 
was  after  we  had  somewhat  lengthily  discussed  Torontonensis' 
recent  attacks  on  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  that  he  said  :  "  Do  you 
know  those  letters  remind  me  very  forcibly  of  Pindar.  I  do 
not  mean  that  there  is  anything  particularly  poetic  about 
them,  although  they  are  somewhat  imaginative,  nor  do  I 
think  that  they  manifest  great  mental  power ;  but  they  dis- 
play a  ridiculous  ill-nature  such  as  inspired  the  mighty  Greek 


when  he  somewhat  irrelevantly  informed  a  lady  rival,  who 
had  defeated  him  in  a  dramatic  contest,  that  she  was  a  pig. 
Such  is  the  story,"  he  continued,  "  but  I  rather  suspect  it  was 
one  of  the  poet's  friends  who  committed  this  unpardonable 
breach  of  etiquette,  for  we  very  frequently  see  the  ill-advised 
actions  of  a  friend  saddle  the  most  disgraceful  sentiments  on 
prominent  men."  After  a  silence  the  German  Editor,  who 
hates  anything  classical,  said  slowly  and  ponderously :  "  I 
believe  that  Pindar  said  it  himself." 

t. 

*  * 

The  subject  we  are  going  to  touch  upon  is  no  new  one, 
though  its  attributes  bear  new  aspects  from  time  to  time. 
The  distressful  arbitrariness  of  space  will  not  permit  us  for  a 
moment  to  give  the  ^debatable  question  of  literary  criticism 
the  thorough  treatment  that  we  should  like  to  bestow  upon  it. 
Therefore,  with  this  admission  that  the  following  remarks  are 
narrow  and  inadequate,  we  observe  that  existing  English 
criticism  is  assuredly  doing  untold  service,  and  increasing  the 
area  and  volume  of  its  influence  by  honestly  advertising  the 
good  and  condemning  the  bad.  The  reigning  critics  are  gen- 
erally freeing  themselves  from  that  old  spirit  of  rancour  which 
prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  poisoning  all  truth 
with  the  spite  of  political  and  religious  differences.  It  may  be 
safely  affirmed  that  hostile  criticism  upon  anything  of  worth 
is  not  now  prevalent,  and  will  soon  be  wholly  dispensed  with. 
The  strife  that  is  still  rife,  concerning  the  value  of  Whitman's 
work,  is  not  to  be  considered  in  this  connection  There  is 
little  debate  as  to  his  mental  power,  but  there  exists  an 
intense  hatred  of  the  supposed  manner  in  which  he  has  per- 
verted his  undoubted  genius  to  the  destruction  of  all  that  has 
hitherto  ennobled  the  refined  art  of  poetical  expression.  He 
is  so  outside  of  art,  whether  beyond  it  or  behind  it  need  not 
now  be  said,  that  criticism  upon  him  is  not  governed  by 
established  canons  of  candid  reason,  but  emanates  fierce  and 
direct  from  the  very  core  of  passion,  lavish  in  praise  and  ranc- 
orous in  abuse. 

* 

*  * 

Everyone  is  aware  of  the  criminal  criticism  that  prevailed 
when  Keats  and  Shelley  wrote,  and  Byron  and  Scott  were 
read.  The  magazine  reviewer  had  meditated  and  decided 
within  himself.  "  This  man  has  fancy,  but  I  am  well ;  this 
man  has  wisdom,  and  I  am  well ;  this  one  writes  melodious 
folly,  still  am  I  well  ;  but  till  one  man  doth  unite  in  himself 
all  the  graces,  he  shall  not  come  into  ray  grace.  Of  my  party 
he  shall  be  that  is  certain,  of  my  sect  before  I  regard  him  with 
favour,  and  for  his  morals,  well,  let  them  be  of  what  colour  it 
may  please  God." 

*  * 

Let  us  consider  some  Blackwood  and  Quarterly  statements 
of  seventy  years  since,  and  although  it  may  be  unfair  with  the 
judgment  of  the  years  in  our  favour  to  revile  contemporary 
criticism,  let  us  be  unfair,  and  laugh  in  our  superior  wisdom. 

"  The  calm,  settled,  imperturable  drivelling  idiocy  of  Endy- 
mion." 

"Mr.  Hunt  is  a  small  poet,  but  he  is  a  clever  man.  Mr. 
Keats  is  a  still  smaller  poet,  and  he  is  only  a  boy  of  pretty 
abilities  which  he  has  done  everything  in  his  power  to  spoil." 

Before  the  publication  of  "  AdonaLs,"  and  the  hot  lines  in 
attack  of  the  critics  of  Keats,  Blackicood  contained  the 
following  : 

"  Mr.  Shelley's  mind  is  destined,  under  due  discipline  and 
self-management,  to  achieve  great  things  in  poetry." 

Again — "  Mr.  Shelley  has  been  infamously  and  stupidly 
treated  in  the  Quarterly. 

After  the  appearance  of  "  Adonais  '  appeared  the  most  in- 
sensate review  and  parody  of  the  poem,  the  review  informing 
England  that  a  certain  Mr.  Keats  had  died,  and  that  a  Mr. 
Shelley  had  written  rhymed  nonsense  accordingly. 

The  Quarterly  is  not  behind  in  virulency. 

"  Take  away  from  him  the  confused,  the  incoherent,  the 
bombastic,  the  affected,  the  extravagant,  the  hideously  gorge- 
ous, and  Prometheus  and  the  poems  that  accompany  it  will  sink 
at  once  into  nothing."  And  so  did  our  fathers  attempt  to  fore- 
stal  the  judgments  of  posterity  and  are  deemed  bribed  bigots 
for  their  pains  ! 
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UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  NEWS. 

All  reports  from  Societies  must  reach  us  by  noon  on  Thursday 
to  insure  insertion. 


MODERN  LANGUAGE  CLUB. 

The  club  held  its  I'egular  meeting  for  the  week  on  Monday 
last  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  the  President  in  the  chair. 
The  pi-ogramme  was  short  but  good.  Miss  L.  L.  Green  opened 
it  with  a  piano  solo.  Herr  Friedrich  von  Livetzow,  of  the 
Berlitz  School  of  Languages,  then  gave  in  excellent  style 
"  Des  Sdngers  Fluch."  Miss  F.  Y.  Keep  followed  with  an 
essay  on  "  Korner's  Lyric  Poems,"  which  closed  the  pro- 
gramme, and  which  those  who  heard  it  much  appreciated. 
German  conversation  followed,  lasting  for  a  longer  time  than 
usual,  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

A  regular  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  on  Feb.  14th 
in  Prof.  Pike's  lecture  room. 

Mr.  McCrae  read  a  paper  on  "  Insectivorous  Plants  of 
Canada,"  exhibiting  some  of  his  own  collecting  ;  J.  S.  Copland 
read  a  paper  on  "The  Histology  of  Striped  Muscle  Fibre"; 
Mr.  Saunders  and  the  President,  Dr.  Ellis,  made  some 
remarks  on  the  papers.  Mr.  Munroe  was  elected  to  fill  the 
vacant  othce  of  4th  year  representative.  The  meeting  ad- 
journed to  meet  again  two  weeks  from  this  date. 


ENGINEERING  CLASS  OF  '90. 

Last  December  the  Second  Year  School  of  Practical  Science 
held  a  meeting  with  tlie  \  iew  of  organizing  a  class  society,  at 
which  they  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a  constitution.  On 
the  19th  Feb.  last  they  held  another  meeting  at  wliich  the 
committe  reported  and  the  constitution  they  had  drawn  waa 
adopted  after  a  few  amendments  were  made.  The  adopted 
constitution  is  as  follows  : — 

ARTICLE  I. 

1.  This  society  shall  consist  of  regular  students  in  engineer- 
ing of  the  School  of  Practical  Science  who  shall  graduate  in 
1890  and  those  students  who  are  closely  identified  with  that 
class  who  shall  be  elected  to  membership. 

2.  It  shall  be  called  Tiie  Engineering  Class  of  1890. 

3.  The  objects  of  the  Society  shall  be  : — 

(1)  To  cultivate  a  spirit  of  mutual  assistance  and  personal 
friendship  among  its  members. 

(2)  To  facilitate  organized  action  on  all  matters  concerning 
the  Class. 

(3)  To  promote  an  interest  in  and  loyalty  to  the  School. 

ARTICLE  II. 

1.  The  othcers  shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a 
Secretary,  a  Treasurer  and  one  Councillor,  all  of  whom  shall 
constitute  the  General  Committee.  Tliese  officers  shall  rank 
in  the  above  order. 

2.  The  election  of  officers  shall  be  conducted  as  follows  : 
Each  member  shall  send  to  the  Secretary,  pi-evious  to  tlie 

date  of  the  regular  meeting,  the  names  of  two  candidates  for 
each  office  in  a  sealed  envelope  marked  voting  papers  ;  the.  e 
envelopes  shall  be  opened  at  the  regular  meeting  by  two  duly- 
appointed  scrutineers  and  the  votes  counted.  The  member 
thus  receiving  the  plurality  of  votes  for  each  office  shall  be 
declared  elected  to  that  office  ;  but  in  case  the  same  member 
receives  the  plurality  of  votes  for  more  than  one  office  he 
shall  be  declared  elected  to  the  senior  office  and  the  member 
receiving  the  next  highest  number  of  votes  for  the  junior 
office  shall  be  declared  elected  to  it.  The  officers  so  elected 
shall  hold  office  until  the  close  of  the  next  regular  meeting  of 
the  Class. 

3.  The  President,  or  in  his  absence  the  Vice-President  or 
another  member  at  the  request  of  the  President  or  the  Class, 
shall  preside  over  all  meetings  of  the  Class,  enforce  due  obser- 
vance of  the  constitution  and  decide  all  questions  of  order. 
He  shall  announce  the  result  of  all  voting  and  give  the  casting 
vote  in  case  of  a  tie. 


4.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the 
Society^  he  shall  give  proper  notice  of  all  meetings  of  the 
Class  and  keep  full  and  correct  minutes  of  the  same.  He 
shall  communicate  with  each  member  of  the  Class  at  least 
once  a  year  and  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  transactions  of  each 
member  from  which  he  shall  compile  a  report  to  be  read  at  the 
I'egular  meeting  He  shall  also  keep  a  list  of  all  vacancies 
for  engineers,  which  he  shall  forward,  together  with  such  other 
information  as  he  may  possess,  to  any  member  desiring  it. 

5.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  account  for  all  moneys 
belonging  to  the  Society  and  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the 
General  Committee,  pay  all  expenses  incurred  by  the  Society; 
he  shall  keep  a  roll-book  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  name 
and  address  of  every  member  of  the  Class  with  the  date  of 
each  payment  made  by  him  amd  shall  submit  his  report  to  two 
auditors  at  the  regular  meetings. 

6.  Every  officer  of  the  Class  shall  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
term  of  office  deliver  to  his  successor  all  books,  documents  &c., 
in  his  possession  belonging  to  the  Class,  and  such  successor 
shall  thenceforth  be  responsible  for  the  safekeeping  of  the 
same.  All  records  in  the  possession  of  any  officer  of  the  Class 
shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  member  thereof. 

7.  The  General  Committee  shall  fix  the  exact  date  of  the 
regular  meeting  and  make  all  arrangements  pertaining  thereto, 
and  shall  assess  the  members  for  such  sums  as  shall  be 
deemed  necessary  to  meet  the  current  expenses. 

A  majority  of  the  Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  III. 

1.  The  regular  meetings  shall  be  held  during  the  months  of 
February  or  March,  1889,  1890,  1891  and  thereafter  as  the 
Class  may  determine. 

2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  President,  at  any 
time  on  the  advice  of  two  members  of  the  Committee. 

3.  Five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  member  to  report  to  the 
Secretary  each  change  in  his  address  or  employment,  also 
information  regarding  all  vacancies  for  engineers  and  all  other 
matters  of  interest  to  the  Class. 

ARTICLE  v. 

1.  Alterations  of  the  Constitution  shall  be  discussed  only  at 
the  regular  meetings  and  no  such  alteration  .shall  be  made 
without  receiving  the  votes  of  at  least  two  €liirds  of  the  mem- 
bers present. 


ONE  OF  THE   PLEASURES   OF   THE  VOLUNTEER. 

The  annual  entertainment  of  "  K  "  Company  came  off  last 
Tuesday,  19th  inst.,  in  the  shape  of  a  driving  party  out  to 
Lambton  Mills.  Arrangements  were  made  with  John  War- 
ren, the  worthy  proprietor  of  the  Credit  Valley  House, 
whereby  the  Company  might  have  a  hearty  supper  and  then 
entertain  themselves  by  songs,  etc. 

Regrets  were  received  from  Major  Delamere,  Capt.  Ellis, 
Capt.  Vandersmissen,  Capt.  Baker  and  Prof.  Loudon,  all  of 
whom  expressed  their  deep  sorrow  at  not  being  able  to  accom- 
pany the  Boys.  Our  guests  were  Capt.  H.  V.  Greene,  Lieut. 
Gunther,  Lieut.  Mercer,  Lieut.  D.  O.  Cameron,  32nd  Batt., 
and  Trooper  O'Connell,  late  of  the  Body  Guards.  The  ren- 
dezvous was  the  Residence  where,  long  before  the  appointed 
time  of  leaving,  the  troops  mustered  and  waited  anxiously  for 
the  vans,  which  were  of  course  late.  A  two-horse  van  was 
the  first  to  make  its  appearance,  and  after  a  good  long  wait 
the  other  two,  four-horse  vans,  came  up.  It  was  remarkable 
to  see  the  celerity  with  which  those  who  had  seated  themselves 
in  the  two-horse  rig  left  it  for  those  drawn  by  the  four-in- 
hand. 

About  6.30  Capt.  Brock  gave  the  order  to  start,  and  away 
we  went.  The  route  led  along  College  St.  to  DufFerin  St., 
down  DufFerin  to  Dundas,  and  then  west  to  our  destination, 
where  we  arrived  about  7.30  with  appetites  of  which  only 
undergrads.  and  Residence  men  can  boast.  Some  one  rang 
the  dinner-bell  and  a  general  stampede  took  place,  and 
in  another  moment  all  were  seated,  piling  into  an  excellent 
supper.  All  formalities  were  done  away  with,  and  the  sweet 
abandon  which  reigned  was  pleasing  to  contemplate. 

After  every  one  was  satisfied  we  adjourned  to  a  large  room 
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with  a  piano  in  it.  Here  Pte.  Fairclough  was  a  host  in  himself 
and  played  accompaniments  to  all  the  songs  the  boys  knew. 
It  is  hard  to  tell  how  the  Company  could  get  along  without 
this  excellent  musical  artist. 

Parties  were  also  formed  to  go  "  bobbing"  on  the  hill,  just 
at  the  hotel  door,  which  was  in  very  good  condition  and  a 
capital  one  for  the  purpose. 

A  great  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  stag  dance,  when 
the  Bombay  Lancers  were  performed  by  the  Company.  The 
ladies  were  distinguished  by  handkerchiefs  tied  around  one 
arm  and  great  was  the  confusion  when  they  became  untied 
and  fell  off. 

About  eleven  Capt.  Brock  ordered  the  horses,  and  we  set 
out  for  home  after  having  spent  a  most  enjoyable  evening. 
Every  one  will.  I  think,  agree  that  after  the  alDove  a  soldier's 
life  is  not  always  one  of  severe  privation  and  hardship. 


WYCLIFFE  NOTES. 

At  as  pecial  meeting  of  the  Wycliffe  College  Literary  Society 
held  on  Wednesday  last,  the  revised  constitution  was  sub- 
mitted, and,  after  considerable  discussion,  adoyted.  It  was 
decided  to  hold  a  public  debate  some  time  in  April.  Readers 
were  appointed,  and  the  following  speakers  will  take  part : — 
Messrs.  C.  H.  P.  Owen,  Whalen,  McCormack  and  Perry. 

Mr.  Wm.  McCormack,  '90,  has  been  obliged  to  give  up 
work  for  a  time  and  return  home,  on  axjcount  of  ill-health. 

The  Jesuit  excitement  has  penetrated  even  Wycliffe's  quiet 
precincts,  and  there  is  quite  a  stir  over  the  reported  discovery 
of  one  of  the  order  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  Father  McGlynn, 
of  the  second  year. 

Mysteries  are  in  order.  The  shadow  of  a  great  secret  veils 
the  college.  We  thought  we  were  nearing  a  solution  when  the 
Doctor  summoned  us  some  time  since  to  his  august  presence, 
with  the  statement  that  he  had  something  of  importance  to 
communicate.  But  we  were  dismissed  unsatisfied,  for  the  time 
for  divulging  it  was  not  yet.  So  we  must  wait,  unless  some 
Pooh-Bah  shall  arise  among  us  and  deign  to  divulge  State 
secrets  for  ac  onsideration. 


The  Mail  lay  about  the  reading-room  in  shreds  on  Thursday 
last.  Causa  latet.  It  is  not  known  whether  its  dilapidation 
was  due  in  any  way  to  its  college  items  of  the  day  before. 

Notumque,  furens  quid  femina  possit 
Triste  per  augurium  imdorv/tn  pectora  ducunt ! 


UNIVERSITY  Y.   W.    C.  A. 

Since  the  lady-undergraduates  have  so  increased  in  number, 
there  has  been  felt  the  need  of  a  bond  of  Christian  union. 
This  want  has  at  last  been  supplied  by  the  organization  of  a 
University  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Some  time  ago,  a  deputation  from 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  the  Women's  Medical  College  came  over 
and  presented  the  matter  to  the  lady  undergraduates,  inviting 
them  to  join  their  Association  or  offering  to  assist  them  in 
any  way  if  they  preferred  to  form  one  of  their  own.  The 
matter  was  given  due  consideration,  and  it  was  at  length 
decided  to  form  an  Association  independent  of  that  of  the 
Women's  Medical  College.  Last  week,  therefore,  a  Univer- 
sity Y.  W.  C.  A.  was  organized,  the  membership  of  which  is 
to  consist  only  of  lady-graduates  and  undergraduates. 

The  Association  has  adopted  a  Constitution,  similar  to  that 
of  the  University  Y.  M.  C  A.  The  following  officers  have 
been  elected  for  the  current  year : — President,  Miss  Curzon  ; 
Vice-President,  Miss  Jones;  Recording  Secretary,  Miss  Hare; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  Rose  ;  Treasurer,  Miss  Robson. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  on 
February  19th  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Hall  and  was  led  by  the 
President.  Tiie  attendance  was  good  and  the  meeting 
promised  well  for  the  future  success  of  the  Association. 


Y.  M.  c.  A. 

On  Thursday  of  last  week  reports  were  received  from  the 
Guelph  deputation  and  the  delegates  to  the  Ottawa  Convention. 
At  the  former  place  good  has  been  done  by  the  visit  of  the 
men  from  University  College  ;  the  relations  between  the  two 


colleges  will  probably  be  more  friendly  hereafter,  and  a  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  will  be  organized  by  the  Guelph  men. 

Among  other  things  done  at  Ottawa  the  College  Associ- 
ations were  given  a  representation  of  four  each  on  the 
Provincial  Executive  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  thus  bringing  college 
men  into  much  closer  relations  with  the  Association  at  large. 

On  Thursday  of  this  week  T.  G.  Malcheff,  '91,  a  native  Bul- 
garian, gave  an  interesting  and  intelligent  account  of  life  and 
mission  work  in  Bulgaria  and  Macedonia. 

Next  week  the  meeting  wil  be  taken  by  J.  B.  Peat  and  A. 
E.  Segsworth. 

THE  NEW  COURT. 

Our  undergraduate  readers  may  be  interested  to  see  that 
our  College  Court  is  exciting  interest  abroad.  The  following 
clipping  comes  rather  comically  at  the  present  time,  when  the 
Court  Question  is  so  shrouded  in  uncertainty : — 

"  At  the  University  of  Toronto  the  literary  society  from 
time  to  time  proposes  to  orgaraize  itself  into  a  court  to  try 
cases  of  insolence  of  bearing,  otherwise  called  cheek,  among 
their  fellow  students.  Those  members  of  the  society  not 
taking  active  part  in  the  trial  act  as  jury;  the  culprit  is 
placed  upon  the  stand,  and  pays,  if  found  guility,  a  fine  in  no 
case  exceeding  $10.00  of  lawful  money  of  Canada,  or  forfei- 
ture of  or  suspension  from  the  privileges  of  this  society  and  its 
reading  room,  or  all  of  these  penalties  together.  The  Cana- 
dians seem  to  have  solved  the  hazing  question," 


PERSONAL. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  Mr.  W.  Dale's  return  to 
College  and  resumption  of  lectures.  He  has  been  spending 
several  days  at  St.  Mary's,  his  native  town,  recuperating  his 
strength. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  learn  that  Prof.  Young  has 
been  taken  suddenly  ill.  Last  Wednesday  morning,  he  was 
obliged  to  interrupt  his  Honour  Lecture  to  the  Fourth  Year, 
and  since  that  time  he  has  been  afflicted  with  a  paralytic  stroke. 
The  anxiety  and  concern  felt  throughout  the  College  by 
Faculty  and  students  alike  has  cast  a  glooin  over  the  week. 

Prof.  R.  Ramsay  Wright  has  discontinued  his  lectures  for 
a  day  or  two  owing  to  slight  indisposition.  There  is  nothing 
serious,  however,  in  the  Professor's  case,  and  he  hopes  soon  to 
be  back  at  his  frogs  and  students  again. 

E.  C.  Acheson,  '89,  and  graduate  of  Wycliffe  College,  has 
just  returned  from  a  visit  to  New  York.  He  has  many 
pleasant  anecdotes  to  tell  of  his  visit. 


GENERAL  COLLEGE  NOTES. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  college  life  at 
Amherst  is  the  developement  of  the  college  senate.  This  is  a 
body  of  college  students  composed  of  four  seniors,  tliree  juniors, 
two  sophomores  and  one  freshman,  elected  by  their  respective 
classes,  whose  president  is  the  president  of  the  college,  and 
who  decides  upon  all  matters  that  pertain  to  order  or  college 
decorum.  Tlieir  decision  is  not  valid  without  the  approval  of 
the  president;  but  with  his  approval  it  is  binding  upon  the 
entire  college.  Gradually  the  president  and  faculty  have 
found  increasing  advantages  to  give  power  to  this  institution. 
The  members  chosen  by  the  classes  have  thus  far  been  remark- 
ably well  selected,  and  their  decisions  are  accepted  by  the 
college  with  singular  acquiescence.  Any  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  the  senate  is  sure  to  carry  with  it  the  opinion 
of  the  college,  and  tiiis  attempt  at  self-government  has  been 
manifestly  attended  by  an  increasing  self-i'espect  aud  manly 
self-  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  students.  The  good  order 
which  prevails  at  Amherst,  the  freedom  from  disturbances  of 
classes  and  contests  of  student  and  faculty  are  largely  due  to 
the  college  senate. — N.  Y.  Mail  and  Express. 


The  University  of  Pennsylvania  base-ball  cage  is  to  be  220 
feet  long  by  110  feet  high.  The  nine  will  begin  practising 
some  time  in  February. — Chronicle.    'Varsity  boys,  look  out 
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"ART  THOU  WEARY?    ART  THOU  LANGUID?" 

Nonne  fessus  tu,  languensque 

Multis  preraeris  ? 
"  Ad  me  veni,  veniensque 
Quies  sis  !  " 

Quid  vocantem  indicabit 

Mihi  si  sit  Dux  ? 
"  Manus,  pedes,  heu  !  foedavit 
Latus  Crux." 

Fors  corona  speciosa 
Frontem  decorat  ? 
"  Imuio  vero  ;  sed  spinosa 
Sanguinat  !  " 

Quern  iuventum  si  sectabor, 

Quid  manebit  me  ? 
"  Multus  dolor,  multus  labor, 
Lacrimie." 

lUi  arete  adlierentis 

Qua'  sit  summa  sors  ? 
"  Luctus  et  laborum  finis, 
Victa  mors  !  " 

Num  repellet  me,  si  velim 

Ut  recipiat  ? 
"  Non  dum  terra,  non  dum  ccelum 
Transeat." 

Quasrens,  sequens,  fidens,  luctans 

An  beatus  sum  ? 
"  Sic  testatur  cohors  laetans 
Ccelitum  !  " 

W.  H.  C.  Kerr. 


DECORATION  DAY. 

Our  neighbours  across  tlie  border,  in  accordance  with  a  very 
beautiful  custom,  set  aside  and  consecrate  the  30th  of  May  in 
each  year  to  the  memory  of  those  who  perished  during  tlie 
Civil  War,  and  to  the  decoration  of  their  graves.  Last  Decor- 
ation Day  it  was  our  fortune  to  be  travelling  in  the  northern 
part  of  New  York  State  and  to  stop  in  the  afternoon  to  rest 
at  a  small  farm  house.  While  chatting  with  the  worthy  old 
farmer  and  his  wife  I  noticed  on  the  wall  opposite  me,  wreathed 
in  evergreen,  a  framed  document  commemorating  in  brightly 
illuminated  letters  the  death  of  a  northern  soldier.  Per- 
ceiving that  the  name  differed  from  the  farmer's,  for  he  had 
told  me  his,  I  ventured  to  ask  him  if  it  was  a  memorial  of 
some  cousin  or  other  relative  of  his.  He  shook  his  head  and 
answered  in  the  negative.  "A  connection  of  your  wife's,  per- 
haps ? "  I  suggested.  With  a  slight  tremor  in  his  voice  he 
again  said  "  no." 

Perceiving  that  the  subjec-t  was  a  painful  one,  I  turned  to 


his  wife  and  was  proceeding  to  address  her  on  some  indif- 
ferent topic  when  the  old  man  interrupted  me. 

"  I'll  tell  you  about  him,  boys,"  said  he  slowly,  drawing  his 
sleeve  across  his  forehead.  "  He  was  an  old  sciioolmate  of  mine, 
and  comrade  in  the  ranks.  He  was  shot  in  the  capture  of  a 
small  rebel  fort.  When  you  hear  what  he  whispered  to  nie 
as  lie  lay  dying  in  the  hospital  we  fixed  up  forhim,  perhaps  you'll 
understand  why  I  keep  that  thing  hanging  on  the  wall."  And 
the  poor  old  fellow  narrated  the  tale,  which  I  have  below 
endeavoured  to  convey  in  verse.  I  am  well  aware  tliat  this 
vehicle  is  but  a  weak  substitute  for  the  homely,  artless  Eng- 
lish in  which  it  was  delivered,  but  as  ray  attempt  at  its  re- 
production must  lack  the  earnest  expressiveness  of  counten- 
ance and  the  very  eloquent  huskiness  of  voice  whicli  accom- 
panied the  narrative  I  have  chosen  to  avail  myself  of  the 
assistance  of  metre  as  in  some  sort  supplying  the  place  of  these 
dramatic  qualities. 

THROUGH  THE  BREACH. 

"la  hero  !    Nay  Tom,  never  say  so  ; 
Though  T  have  a  ball  in  my  side, 
And  was  first  in  the  enemy's  fortress 
And  tore  down  their  colours  and  pride. 

"  Tiiere  ai"e  twenty  of  you  would  have  done  it 
And  died  so,  though  eager  to  live  ; 
For  you  fellows  have  wives  or  have  lovers, 
And  I,  why  I'd  nothing  to  give. 

"Talk  of  glory  !    Say  suicide  rather  ; 
I  died  to  be  rid  of  my  pain, 
And  because  I  could  bear  it  no  longer, — 
To  perish  so  soon  is  a  gain. 

"  Still  'twas  splendid  !   The  charge  at  tlie  double, 
The  dash,  tlie  balls  wiiizziiig  round, 
Then  the  struggle  we  had  on  the  earth-works, 
The  mad  tumble  and  jump  for  the  ground  1 

"  Did  you  see  that  damned  long-legged  I'ebeJ, 
The  officer,  close  by  the  mast  ? 
Wiien  I'd  stabbed  him,  I  jumped  for  the  halyards 
And  fell  witii  their  flag, — shot  at  last. 

"Tom,  you  iuiow  wlien  we  two  were  young  follows 
liotli  loved  lier  whom  you  won  in  the  end  ; 
And  I  said  I'd  forget  and  pretended 
To  be  merely  comrade  and  fi-iend. 

"  But  I'd  like  her  to  know,  now  I'm  dying, 

That  I've  loved  her  through  all  tliese  years. 
Don't  be  jealous,  old  fellow,  now  will  you. 
If  perhaps  a  tear  falls  when  she  hears  ? 

"  Hold  me  up,  Tom,  so — my  brain  must  be  dizzy, 
The  walls,  cots  and  men,  how  they  spin  ! — • 
'Twas  a  glorious  fight  for  the  Union  ! — 

Why  it's  dark — there's  last  post — time  to  turn  in. 

"  Tom — come  closer — Tom,  don't  tell  her  ; 
It  would  only  give  her  pain, 
And  if  there's  a  God  and  a  lieaven 
I'll  tell  her  some  day  again." 

J.  H.  M. 
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ON  THE  STUDY  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

A  person  may  leai-n  a  modern  language  in  two  ways  ;  he  may 
reside  among  tlie  people  who  speak  the  language  and  almost 
insensibly  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  it,  or  he  may,  by  a 
course  of  grammar,  composition,  and  reading,  obtain  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  its  literature. 

But  the  results  accomplished  in  each  case  will  differ  as 
widely  as  the  means  employed.  The  man  who  by  residing  in 
a  country  has  obtained  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  language, 
undoubtedly  possesses  a  showy  and  useful  accomplishment,  but 
it  is  not  likely  that  he  has  grasped  the  spirit  and  moaning  of 
its  literature  ;  while  the  person  who  can  read  and  write  a 
foreign  language  must  liave  thoroughly  studied  its  best  au- 
thors, and  thereby  gained  a  host  of  new  ideas  and  new  food 
for  thought. 

His  grammatical  studies  and  his  practice  in  composition 
furnish  him  with  a  mental  training  which  can  never  be 
obtained  by  merely  learning  to  speak  tlie  lang.uage.  Mr. 
Marsh,  quoted  by  Matthew  Arnold,  says  tliat  the  accomplish- 
ment of  speaking  languages  tends  to  strain  the  mind  and  to 
make  it  superficial  and  averse  to  going  deeply  into  anything. 

Probably  the  best  way  is  to  combine  to  a  certain  extent  both 
metliods  and  thus  combine  their  results. 

After  a  student  has  mastered  the  grammar  of  the  language 
he  proposes  to  learn  and  read  a  few  books  in  it,  he  sliould 
board  with  a  family  who  speak  it,  and,  in  addition  to  reading 
the  authors  prescribed  on  the  curriculum,  he  should  read  as 
many  easy  works  as  possible,  for  it  is  only  by  an  extensive 
course  of  easy  reading  that  a  person  can  ever  acquire  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  a  language  Much  may  be  gained  from  a 
careful  perusal  of  historical  and  philosophical  works  that  will 
render  further  reading  easier,  but  it  is  only  in  plays,  sliort 
stories  and  novels  that  expressions  are  found  which  can  be 
easily  remembered  and  used  in  conversation,  for  languages  are 
learned  by  expressions,  not  by  words. 

Usually  a  beginner  experiences  considerable  trouble  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  words  in  conversation ;  but  a  little  practice 
and  strict  attention  will  soon  obviate  this  difficulty.  Even 
after  lie  can  readily  understand  the  language  when  spoken 
he  can  by  no  means  converse  in  it.  His  sentences  may  be 
strictly  grammatical,  but  they  will  be  clumsy  and  unnatural 
and  will  lack  tliat  grace  and  ease  which  characterize  the  con- 
versation of  a  man  speaking  his  mother-tongue.  Only  con- 
stant practice  will  give  him  command  of  those  charming  little 
words  and  phrases  that  make  conversation  a  continuous  flow 
rather  than  a  chain  of  detached  sentences. 

It  is  not  well  to  converse  always  with  the  same  person,  as 
the  voice,  style  of  speaking  and  modes  of  thought  soon  become 
familiar,  and  when  a  stranger  comes  upon  the  scene  he  can 
scarcely  be  understoc  d. 

Though  this  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  due  to  his  using  differ- 
ent words  and  conversing  on  different  topics,  yet  it  is  almost 
wholly  owing  to  the  unfamiliarity  of  his  voice.  Much  also 
may  be  le  irned  from  talking  with  children.  Reasons  for  this 
are  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  first  place,  one  is  free  from  that 
fear  of  making  mistakes  and  appearing  ridiculous  in  conse- 
quence, whicli  usually  hampers  students  and  very  often  pre- 
vents them  from  ever  speaking  a  language  fluently.  And, 
secondly,  tliougli  children  are  not  particular  about  grammati- 
cal correctness,  tliey  will  have  exactness  in  expression  and 
their  rejjlies  are  simple.  Dr.  Hart  says  that  more  can  be 
learned  from  talking  with  ladies  tlian  with  men,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  tliis  statement,  particularly  as  he  elsewhere 
notes  that  in  the  study  of  language,  more  than  in  any  other 
study,  the  tone-giving  element  is  quayitity. 

When  talking  tlie  rules  of  grammar  should  be  discarded  ; 
let  errors  in  syntax  and  collocation  be  detected  by  the  ear 
alone.  In  other  words,  speak  French  and  German  correctly 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  Frenchman  or  German  does,  who 
speaks  correctly  because  bad  grammar  and  clumsy  arrange- 
ment offend  his  ear,  not  because  they  violate  rules  of  which 
he  may  liave  scarcely  any  knowledge.  It  is  useless  to  com- 
mence to  master  the  genders  of  German  and  Italian  nouns  by 
committing  long  lists  to  memory.  As  each  word  is  met  in 
reading  it  should  be  pronounced  with  its  proper  article,  and 
thus,  instead  of  referring  to  long  and  laboriously  acquired  lists 
of  exceptions,  one  may,  by  simply  pronouncing  a  word,  and  the 
different  article.s,  almost  invariably  determine  its  proper  gender. 


The  order  of  words  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with 
which  the  student  of  German  has  to  contend.  After  the  rules  of 
order  have  been  mastered,  numbei^s  of  short  sentences  illustra- 
ting the  different  rules  should  be  learned.  This  may  be  sup- 
plemented by  reading  aloud  whatever  authors  are  being 
studied.  Soon  in  writing  and  speaking  all  rules  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  as  the  ear  will  readily  and  accurately  detect  any 
errors. 

The  vocabulary  for  conversation  should  be  enlarged,  not  by 
learning  the  foreign  equivalent  of  English  words,  but  by 
learning  the  English  equivalent  of  foreign  words.  It  is  much 
better  to  enlarge  one's  vocabulary  by  learning  the  significa- 
tion of  foreign  words  only  after  they  have  been  heard  several 
times. 

For  a  word  thus  heai'd  fixes  itself  in  mind  from  one's  trying 
to  discover  its  meaning  from  the  different  contexts,  and  when 
the  explanation  comes  it  takes  root  in  soil  well  prepared. 
A  profitable  and  interesting  way  for  a  student  to  increase  his 
knowledge  of  a  language  is  to  translate  his  thoughts  into  short 
and  simple  sentences  during  the  walks  and  hours  of  relaxation 
and  afterwards  to  refer  them  to  a  competent  person  for  cor- 
rection. 

The  novelty  of  the  exercise  and  the  effort  of  retaining  the 
8«ntences  in  the  mind  until  they  are  corrected  serves  to  im- 
press them  deeply  on  the  mind.  More  can  be  learned  from  a 
person  who  knows  little  or  nothing  about  English.  You  are 
then  forced  to  say  everything  in  the  foreign  language  and  if 
you  do  not  know  the  exact  word  you  wish  to  use  you  will  try 
to  get  at  it  by  telling  him  everything  that  it  is  not.  More- 
over, a  person  who  has  a  fair  knowledge  of  English  is  apt  to 
exercise  it  at  the  expense  of  your  French  or  German,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

But  however  much  progress  a  student  may  make  by  reading 
and  speaking  when  opportunities  present  themselves,  only 
years  of  residence  in  a  country  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
its  best  authors  will  give  him  the  feeling  when  he  is  reading 
or  listening  to  a  public  speaker  that  all  the  idioms  and  forms 
of  thought  are  familiar  to  him  and  that  he  himself  might 
have  handled  the  subject  in  much  the  same  way. 

R.  J.  Bonner. 


LETTER  LEGACIES. 

My  Dear  Friend, — Sorry  you  couldn't  fall  in  with  my 
plan,  but  since  you  have  found  a  spot  to  your  liking,  I  suppose 
it's  all  right  and  I  hope  your  health  will  improve,  without 
further  victimizing  by  the  disciples  of  ^sculapius.  You  know 
my  antipathy  to  doctors.  I  firmly  believe  that  from  Galen 
and  Hippocrates  down  to  Pasteur  and  Morell  Mackenzie,  they 
have  mostly  made  their  art  of  healing  very  secondary  to  that 
of  becoming  well  heeled  themselves.  Not  that  I  have  any 
particular  grudge  ngainst  any  of  them.  Since  I  passed  safely 
through  the  infantile  ordeals  of  mumps  and  whooping-cough  I 
have  entirely  dispensed  with  their  services.  And  perhaps  I 
do  wrong  to  blame  them.  If  the  universality  of  a  fault  may 
excuse  it,  then  the  doctors  stand  excused.  For  few  indeed 
are  they  who  follow  science  or  art  with  singleness  of  high  pur- 
pose. 

Though  tliis  is  not  termed  a  golden  age,  gold  is  the  idol  of 
its  generations.  Especially  is  it  so  in  this  young  country. 
Men  are  too  eager  in  the  search  for  it,  and  when  you  add  to 
this  that  we  ha,\e  little  or  no  national  history  to  excite  to 
emulation  of  high  deeds  and  rouse  the  refining  influence  of 
romance,  I  think  you  have  the  reasons  why  Canadian 
Literature  is  a  meaningless  term,  or  at  most,  speaking  figura- 
tively, representative  of  a  dim  sphere,  or  outline,  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  which  is  filled  in,  like  the  moon  in  her  first 
quarter. 

The  land  that  is  to  produce  poets  distinctively  its  own 
must  have  associations  of  romance.  Here,  everything  is  com- 
monplace and  prosy.  The  marriages  are  manages  de  conve- 
nance,  and  love,  erstwhile  a  god,  is  degraded  to  the  station  of 
a  slave.  But  in  Italy,  for  example,  after  nightfall  beneath 
many  casements  stand  loyal  lovers  serenading  their  inamoraie, 
and  in  many  a  balcony  amid  the  odour  of  roses  not  sweeter 
than  the  murmured  words  of  passion  may  be  seen  two  forms 
that  blend  as  one  in  the  divine  thrill  of  clinging  close  caresses 
in  which  the  very  soul  seems  to  rise  up  and  embrace  its  mate. 
Can  you  wonder  that  even  the  common  people  there  are  poets 
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and  improvisatori  ?  Can  you  wonder  at  the  sublime  and 
altruistic  devotion  of  the  Italian  organ-grinders  among  us  to 
the  plying  of  their  intricate  art  ?  In  a  land  given  over  to  the 
worship  of  Mammon,  they  alone  remind  us,  though  we  are 
often  unwilling  to  hear,  that  there  are  nobler  things  than 
greed,  and  more  precious  things  than  gold. 

Speaking  of  Hippocrates  above  reminded  me  of  an  inter- 
esting saying  of  his  to  the  effect  that  art  is  long  and  life  is 
short  (I  forget  the  original  Ionic).  Horace's  "ilrs  longa,  vita 
brevis"  is  a  translation  of  it  /  Goethe  echoes  it  in  Faust :  "Ach 
Gott .'  die  Kunst  ist  lang,  und  kurz  ist  uiiser  Leben;  and  Long- 
fellow renders  it  prettily  in  his  Psalm  of  Life  : 

"  Art  is  long,  and  time  is  fleeting, 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave, 
Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave." 
But  the  thought  is  eternally  true  and  deserves  reiteration. 

Your  description  of  country  scenery  was  very  enthusiastic, 
and  inspired  me  as  I  read  witli  a  desire  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
it  with  you.  But  I  am  leading  a  pleasant  life  here,  free  and 
easy.  Tiiis  is  my  first  summer  in  town  for  many  a  year,  and 
I  find  that  the  city  in  summer  is  not  half  bad.  I  have  my 
same  old  lodgings,  hut  I  have  adopted  the  plan  of  mealing  in 
restaurants.  I  believe  I  have  eaten  in  nearly  every  restaurant 
in  the  city,  so  that  I  am  familiar  with  the  good  and  bad  points 
of  one  and  all.  I  have  even  my  liat-restaurant,  where  in 
audacious  imitation  of  Byron's  friend  Matthews  I  eat  with 
my  liat  on.  ..... 

I  think  you  exemplilied  very  fairly  the  chai-acteristics  of 
your  trinity  of  poets  in  viewing  that  tree  througii  the  spec- 
tacles of  each.  The  only  thing  I  take  exception  to  is  your 
emphasizing  the  passion  of  Keats  as  intense.  He  may  have 
felt  such  passion,  but  do  you  think  he  transfused  it  through 
his  verse?  Compare  the  most  thrilling  passage  he  ever  wrote 
with  Swinburne's  Hymn  of  Man,  and  tell  me  if  the  former 
does  not  dwindle  into  calmness  beside  the  fierce 'defiant  music 
of  the  latter.  Like  Byron,  Swinburne  would,  I  think, 
describe  the  forest  rather  than  the  tree,  but  lie  would  bring  to 
the  description  an  infinitely  greater  art. 

You  miglit  give  me  some  account  of  your  reading  at  your 
next  writing,  wiiich  I  hope  you  won't  delay. 

Yours  bosomly,        G.  F.  A. 


AMONG  THE  MILLET.* 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  we  undertake  a 
review  of  this  collection,  which  has  already  been  welcomed  and 
appreciated  in  England.  We  accept  it  not  only  as  a  splendid 
contribution  to  Canada's  poems,  but  as  a  sure  fore-token  that 
the  genius  of  the  author  will  erelong  produce  work  that 
no  limits  of  nationality  or  language  can  confine. 

A  Canadian  z'eviewer  of  a  Canadian  book  naturally  looks 
upon  it  with  a  jealous  eye  to  see  if  the  suVjject  matter  is  well 
chosen,  if  Canadian  sentiment  and  Canadian  vanity  are  in 
turn  appealed  to  and  flattered.  This  method  is  e.ssentially 
false  and  pernicious,  so  according  to  Victor  Hugo  we  will  ex- 
amine how  he  has  worked,  and  not  whereon  and  wherefore. 
"Let  him  write  in  prose  or  verse  ;  let  him  carve  in  marble  or 
cast  in  bronze  ;  let  him  take  root  in  such  a  century,  or  in  such 

a  climate  ;  let  him  be  of  the  north  south  east  or  west  

all  is  admirable.    The  poet  is  free." 

This  quotation  is  not  uncalled  for,  because  many  a  critic 
doubtless  will  expect  the  accustomed  hymn  or  sonnet  to  the 
swathed  but  gigantic  limbs  of  the  infant  Canada.  He  will  be 
disappointed,  but  will  find  instead  that  nearly  all  the  rich 
colouring  of  every  poein  is  borrowed  from  the  hues  of  our 
Canadian  fields  and  forests  ;  that  every  season  of  our  clime  is 
celebrated  in  a  delicate  and  a  delightful  manner,  and  all  ideas 
that  these  seasons  contain  for  him  of  suggestiveness  and 
beauty  are  u.sed  with  a  rare  poetical  skill. 

The  praise  that  we  bestow  upon  this  book  is  not  dispropor- 
tionate to  its  worth,  as  numerous  extracts  would  show  if  thei'e 
was  room  to  insert  them.  We  have  endeavoured  to  disassoci- 
ate ourselves  from  the  idea  of  a  Canadian  parentage  for  the 
poems,  and  to  con.sider  them  with  no  more  indulgence  than  if 
they  had  issued  from  the  brain-scratchings  of  a  Hottentot. 

*  Among  the  Millet  and  Other  Poems.  By  Archibald  Lampman.  Ottawa; 
J.  Durie&Son,  i888.  To  be  obtained  in  the  Janitor's  Office,  Univ,  Coll. 


And  regarding  them  with  the  least  possiVjle  favouritism  we 
must  not  deny  the  existence  of  some  crudities  and  stray  faults 
amid  much  excellent  matter.  For  instance,  when  the  greatest 
poet  in  the  world  presumes  to  designate  a  certain  poem  as  a 
Ballade,  the  meanest  critic  that  crawls  can  also  presume  to 
refer  to  the  many  distracting  rules  that  circumscribe  the 
Ballade  form,  and  destroy  the  said  poem  as  a  Ballade,  though 
unable  to  find  any  existing  restrictions  to  mar  the  ideas  that 
it  contains.  So  has  Mr.  Lampman  failed  to  make  his  two 
Ballades  truly  artistic,  but,  as  Mr.  Gleeson  White  has  said, 
".For  the  sake  of  poetry  one  is  ready  to  forgive  much." 
Some  other  few  imperfections  we  thought  we  could  detect ; 
some  readers  may  notice  them,  others  perhaps  not ;  for  a  cur- 
sory perusal  of  the  poems  will  not  reveal  them. 

'The  collection  consists  of  forty-two  poems  and  twenty-nine 
sonnets.  The  longest,  "The  Monk,"  contains  forty -seven  stanzas 
in  the  metre  of  "Isabella,  or  the  Pot  of  Basil,"  with  the  ad- 
vantage that  it  does  not  deal  with  matters  so  revolting  in 
nature  and  treatment.  I  am  not  aware  if  the  plot  is  original, 
but  whether  or  not  the  story  is  romantic  and  is  delicately  told. 
The  tale,  though  as  simple,  is  not  conveyed  in  such  sensuous 
language  as  is  "The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes."  In  other  respects  it 
bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  this  poem,  but  does  not  recall 
the  manner  of  Keats  more  perfectly  than  the  seventeen 
rhymed  couplets  of  a  poem,  "  Sleep,"  which  is  indeed  a  charm- 
ing word-picture. 

It  is  generally  concluded  with  too  much  haste  that  a  new 
poet,  being  young  and  impressionable,  will  injure  himself  by 
continued  imitation  of  some  famed  master.  But  Mr.  Lamp- 
man  can  hardly  be  said  even  to  imitate  himself ;  for,  although 
certain  excellencies  are  alike  apparent  throughout,  yet  poems 
of  distinct  classes  receive  a  distinctive  treatment.  He  makes 
trial  of  many  forms,  and  conquest  of  some.  As  a  roniancist 
in  verse,  if  he  improve  upon  himself,  he  is  secure  of  fame.  His 
purely  reflective  poem,  "  Ari  Athenian  Reverie,"  in  the  con- 
versational style,  contains  a  good  character-study,  and  reveals 
some  knowledge  of  classic  romance,  which  he  seems  very  spar- 
ing of  elsewhere.  His  descriptive  verses  are  faithful  and 
quietly  poetic,  without  much  passion.  Of  his  Ballades  I  have 
spoken  ;  but  Ballades  are  dangerous,  and  Sonnets  suggest 
comparisons.  He  shows  a  greater  mastery  over  simpler  forms, 
and  he  has  some  especially  good  work  in  his  ballads  and  in 
some  of  his  songs.  Of  the  latter  the  following  is  the  best, 
and  is  too  good  for  comment : — 

Oh  night  and  sleep. 

Ye  are  so  soft  and  deep, 
I  am  so  weary,  come  ye  soon  to  me. 

Oh,  hours  that  creep. 

With  so  much  time  to  weep, 
I  am  so  tired :  can  ye  no  swifter  be  ? 

Come,  night,  an  ear  ; 

I'll  whisper  in  thine  ear 
What  makes  me  so  unhappy,  full  of  care  ; 

Dear  night,  I  die 

For  love  that  all  men  buy 
With  tears,  and  know  not  it  is  black  despair. 

Dear  night,  I  pray, 

How  is  it  that  men  say 
That  love  is  sweet  1    It  is  not  sweet  to  me. 

For  one  boy's  sake 

A  poor  girl's  heart  must  break  ; 
So  sweet,  so  true,  and  yet  it  could  not  be  ! 

Oh,  I  loved  well, 

Such  love  as  none  can  tell  : 
It  was  so  true,  it  could  not  make  him  know  : 

For  he  was  blind. 

All  light  and  all  unkind  : 
Oh,  had  he  known,  would  he  have  hurt  me  so  ? 

Oh  night  and  sleep. 

Ye  are  so  soft  and  deep, 
I  am  so  weary,  come  ye  soon  to  me. 

Oh,  hours  that  creep. 

With  so  much  time  to  weep, 
I  am  so  tired,  can  ye  no  swifter  be  1 

Pelham  Edgae. 
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GEORGE  PAXTON  YOUNG. 

In  the  midst  of  tlie  general  sorrow  which  has  followed  the! 
death  of  Dr.  Young,  words  can  do  little  to  express  the  real 
feeling  of  all  those  who  have  been  in  any  way  connected  wirfi 
him.    It  is  useless  to  put  in  writing  what  all  feel ;  the  sorrow 
of  all,  professors  and  students,  cannot  be  expressed  on  paper. 
It  was  no  formal  grief  that  moved  that  crowded  company  on  I 
Tuesday  morning  last ;  it  was  no  conventional  respect  that 
hushed  every  heart  as  the  President's  voice,  trembling  with 
emotion,  announced  the  sad  news.    The  band  of  students  that 
followed  the  funeral  procession  to  the  grave  testified  not  alone 
their  admiration  for  the  brilliant  scholar  ;  they  had  assembled  | 
to  honour,  as  much  as  the  last  poor  tokens  of  respect  can  ever 
honour,  the  memory  of  one  whose  love  of  truth  ;  whose  clear- 
ness of  view;  above  all,  whose  wide-hearted  sympathy,  had  I 
endeared  him  personally  to  each  among  them  as   earnest  | 
teacher  ;  as  trusted  guide ;  as  loving  friend. 

Gifts  such  as  his  are  rare.    In  any  department  of  study 
he    would    have    shown    himself    the   peer   of    its  most! 
distinguished    exponents.      Unequalled    as    a    teacher,  he 
might  have  filled  almost  any  chair  in  the  college  to  which 
he  might  have  been  called,  with  credit  to  himself  and  with 
honour  to  the  University.     The  range  of  his  scholarship  was  I 
marvellous :  marvellous  no  less  was  the  retiring,  gentle  nature  | 
of  so  great  a  man.    For  he  was  great ;  great  in  mind,  great  in 
those  qualities  of  heart  which  constitute  the  truest  noliility  of  I 
manhood.    We  cannot  sjaeak  of  him  too  highly.     When  we 
heard  of  his  victories — and  brilliant  victories  they  were  — in 
the  field  of  that  study  in  which,  perhaps,  America  best  knew 
him,  we  rejoiced  ;  and  we  felt  that  we  had  among  us  a  man  of  I 
whom  we  might  indeed  bo  proud.  WJien  we  heard  liim  -  those 
of  us  whom  fortune  had  placed  under  his  teaching — dealinf^ 
with  philosophical  difticulties  ;  encouraging  the  bright  among  j 
us  ;  aiding  with  kindly  words  the  less  highly  favoured  ;  showing 
in  all  his  clearness  of  vision ;  his  firmness  of  grasp  ;  above  all, 
his  intense  love  for  that  living  trutli  in  pursuit  of  which  he  I 
spent  his  life,  we  admired,  and  mingled  wonder  with  our 
admiration.      But,  after  all,  we  felt  that  our  appreciation  of 
him  did  not  rest  alone  on  that ;  we  loved  and  admired  not  so  f 
much  the  scholar  as  the  man. 

Perhaps  no  man  has  exercised,  or  will  continue  to  exercise, 
so  great  an  influence  as  he  upon  the  minds  and  consciences  of  I 
men  in  Ontario.    Out  from  our  College  halls  have  gone  hun- 
dreds whose  lives  have  been  influenced  for  all  time  by  tlie 
power  of  his  kindly,  truth-loving  nature.    The  loss — how 
great  a  loss  ! — is  not  to  his  classes  alone  ;  it  is  a  loss  to  us  of 
all  classes  and  of  all  years  ;  a  loss  to  the  whole  student-body  of  I 
graduates  and  undergraduates,  and  througli  them  to  the  Pro- 
vince— to  the  Dominion.    For  no  man  could  leave  these  halls  i 
uninfluenced  for  good  by  him  for  whose  death  each  student 
now  mourns  as  for  that  of  a  dear  and  intimate  friend. 

So  we  of  other  courses  may  unite  in  heartfelt  sorrow  with 
those,  his  students,  upon  whom  the  unexpect  d  blow  will 
fall  most  heavily.  To  those  of  his  own  blood,  who  feel  the 
sudden  grief  as  peculiarly  their  own,  we,  who  too  have  known 
his  worth,  extend  our  deep  and  respectful  sympathy.  Wliile 
we  mourn  the  loss  to  ourselves  and  to  our  College,  we  cannot 
but  be  grateful  for  what  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  busy  and 
useful  life  he  has  been  permitted  to  accomplish  ;  in  the  midst 
of  our  sorrow  for  his  death,  we  cannot  but  thank  God  for  such  [ 
a  life. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  President,  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  for 
the  accompanying  outline  of  the  career  of  an  intimate  friend 
and  earnest  fellow-worker  ;  others,  too,  who  had  more  than 
common  opportunities  of  learning  to  know  and  honour  him, 
have  added  their  words  of  high  esteem  and  of  unfeigned 
sorrow. 


HIS  LIFE  AND  WORK. 

The  death  of  Professor  George  Paxton  YoUng  depl'ives  the 
I  University  of  Toronto  of  one  of  its  most  gifted  teachers  ;  and 
his  colleagues  in  the  University  of  one  who  commanded  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  all.  To  the  President,  Sir  Daniel  Wil- 
son, it  must  now  be  a  singularly  gratifying,  yet  tender  memorial 
of  the  long  and  intimate  relations  that  had  subsisted  betweeh 
them;,  that  in  his  very  last  public  utterance,  given  fotth  a  very 
few  days  only  before  the  fatal  shock  that  brought  his  life  to 
an  end,  he  referred  to  "  the  unbroken  friehdship  of  tnore  than 
thirty  years'  standing  which  had  existed  between  them." 

Professor  Young  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Presby- 
I  terian  Church  ;  and  was  born  at  Berwick-on-Tweed  in  the 
year  1819.    He  early  manifested  a  studious  disposition,  and 
great  aptitude  for  very  diverse  branches  of  learning.  His 
later  course  of  preparatory  studies  before  entering  the  Unl^ 
versity  of  Edinburgh  was  pursued  at  the  High  f^^chool  there. 
He  referred  more  than  once,  with  manifest  pleasure,  in  recent 
years,  to  a  gathering  of  old  school  and  college-mates  which 
took  place  in  Toronto,  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Wilson,  in  1870. 
An  unexpected  coincidence  of  travellers  on  a  visit  to  Canada 
brought  together  Sir  Andrew  Ramsay,  the  head  of  the  Ceo- 
I  logical  Survey  of  Great  Britain  ;  Alexander  Sprunt,  British 
I  Consul,  Nortii  Carolina  ;  William  Nelson,  the  eminent  Scottish 
publisher  ;  and  with  them  the  Hon.  George  Brown  ;  the  Hon. 
David  Christie,  Speaker  of  the  Senate  ;  Professor  YoUng  ;  and 
Dr.  Wilson.    Our  own  university  men  are  oiily  hOW  entering 
heartily  into  the  spirit  of  university  liffe,  \vith  its  true  esprit 
de  corps,  and  are  forming  themselves  into  class  societies  of 
their  graduating  years.  Here  Was  a  meeting  of  old  school-mates 
I  gathering  after  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  from  both 
I  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  to  live  again,  once  moreover,  those 
happy  student  years.     It  was  a  meeting  of  old  friends  and 
rivals.    William  Nelson  passed  from  the  High  School  as  its 
I  classical    gold    medalist,  to  contend  with    George  Paxton 
Young,  at  tlfe  University,  for  pre-eminence  as  a  classical 
student,  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Pillans,  an  eminent 
Etonian,  who  is  described,  in  Sir  Alexander  Grant's  History 
[of  tlie  University,  in  words  that  would  apply  with  equal  fitne.ss 
to  his  old  pupil,  as  "  a  born  teacher."     In  the  Humanity 
Class,   as  in  Scottish  University  parlance  it  is  called,  the 
future  professor  of  Metaphysics  distinguished  himself,  es- 
pecially in  Latin  prose  composition,  in  which   his  most  suc- 
cessful rival  was  William  Nelson.     The  retiring  modesty, 
and  the  instinctive  distaste  for  all  public  display,  which  so 
eminently  characterized  Professor  Young,  prevented  any  but 
his  most  intimate  friends  knowing  the  varied  range  of  his 
tastes  and  studies.    His  sympathies  in  these  respects  had, 
indeed,  very  definite  limitations  ;  and  he  frankly  avowed  his 
I  utter  indifference  to  some  of  the  favourite  pursuits  of  his 
I  friends  and  colleagues.      He  had  a  quiet  sense  of  humour 
which  at  times  found  play  in  his  undisguised  indication  of  the 
I  unattractive  elements  of  the  studies  he  repudiated.  Neverthe- 
less, his  intellectual  sympathies  were  large  ;  and  he  sometimes 
surprised  those  who  had  fancied  him  the  mere  metaphysician, 
by  the  evidence  of  his  critical  appreciation  of  the  poets,  and 
his  taste  in  Belles  Lettres. 

But  it  is  as  the  teacher  of  Philosophy,  and  the  singularly 
I  pojiular  and  attractive  lecturer  in  the  Chair  of  Metaphysics  and 
Ethics,  that  he  will  be  long  held  in  remembrance  among  those 
I  who  year  by  year  have  crowded  his  lecture  room  in  University 
College.  His  style  of  teaching  was  alike  peculiar  and  effec- 
tive. He  took  under  review  the  system  of  some  leader  of 
thought ;  or  the  work  which  aimed  at  its  interpretation.  He 
assumed  for  the  time  the  position  of  advocate,  maintaining 
I  his  cause  against  all  objectors  ;  and  anticipating  the  argu- 
ments by  which  the  thoughtful  student  might  be  supposed  to 
challenge  the  text.  Having  thus  thorouglily  cleared  the  way, 
by  the  overthrow  of  all  unsound  criticism,  ai)d  enabled  the 
student  to  master  the  views  of  the  author  in  question  :  he  then, 
with  trenchant  critical  acumen,  exposed  any  weak  point  in  the 
system  ;  and  turned  to  ridicule  the  fallacies  on  which  every 
falsfe  reasoning  was  b  ised.  His  training  for  this  important 
department  of  academic  instruction  had  been  peculiar  ;  for  it 
was  as  a  theologian  that  he  first  encountered  the  fallacies  of 
metaphysical  speculation,  and  dealt  with  the  essential  princi- 
ples on  which  Ethics  must  be  based.  He  was  trained  in 
the  Scottish  school  of  metaphysics  ;  but  the  principles  taught 
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there  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  were  controverted  by  him  with 
keenest  opposition  in  his  class-room.  He  followed  up  his 
Arts  studies  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  with  those  of 
Divinity,  and  was  admitted  as  a  licentiate  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

It  was,  we  believe,  in  1847  that  Professor  Young  came  to 
Canada,  bringing  with  him  iiis  widowed  mother  and  a  younger 
brother.  He  became- pastor  of  Knox  Church,  Hamilton,  and 
fulfilled  that  important  charge  for  years,  leaving  behind  him 
the  aflectionate  esteem  of  many  who  tlien  learned  to  love 
him  alike  as  their  minister  and  their  sympathizing  friend. 
In  1854,  he  was  appointed  to  tlie  Chair  of  Divinity  in  Knox 
College,  Toronto  ;  and  tlien  for  the  next  ten  years  his  wide 
and  varied  knowledge  was  turned  to  account  for  the  benefit 
of  the  students  of  that  College.  Vigorous  and  enthusiastic 
— as  he  continued  to  be  to  the  last, — he  lectured  on  Logic, 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  the  Evidences  of  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion,  leaving  the  impress  of  his  earnest 
teaching  on  the  minds  of  many  thoughtful  students.  But  his 
own  mind  was  not  readily  constrained  within  formulated  and 
elaborately  detailed  Confe.'jsions  of  Faith,  and  he  retired 
from  his  Professorship  in  1864  ;  though  subsequently  wel- 
comed again  among  the  stafl'  of  Know  College,  where  for  a 
time  he  took  the  chief  charge  of  the  students'  preparatory 
training.  On  his  final  retirement  from  Know  College  his 
services  were  engaged  by  the  Education  Department  of 
Ontario  ;  and  under  the  Chief  Superintendent,  Dr.  Ryerson, 
and  two  successive  Ministers  of  Education,  he  acted  as  School 
Inspector,  Cliairman  of  Educational  Connnittees,  and  trusted 
adviser  in  every  doubt  and  difficulty.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Crooks 
relied  largely  on  his  judgnnuit,  and  the  present  Alinister  of 
Education  is  known  to  deplore  tlie  loss  of  his  wise  and  inde- 
pendent counsel. 

The  late  Dr.  Beaven,  who  had  come  to  Canada,  under  the 
patronage  of  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  to  fill  the  Chair  of  Divinity  in 
King's  College,  at  tiie  time  when  the  Provincial  University  was 
originated  in  connection  with  the  Cliurcli  of  England,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Chair  of  Metaphysics,  on  tlie  secularization  of  tiie 
University.  He  was  a  man  of  sound  learning  ;  but  formal 
and  precise.  The  later  subject  assigned  to  liim  was  not  one 
of  his  own  clioice  ;  and  though  painstaking  and  laborious,  he 
failed  to  excite  an  interest  in  its  study.  Wiien,  therefore,  on 
his  resignation  in  1871,  Pi-ofessor  Young  was  appointed  to 
succeed  to  him  the  change  was  marvellous.  He  was,  as  we 
all  know,  an  enthusiastic  and  .soul-inspiring  lecturer  ;  and  tiie 
students  were  astonished  to  find  wliatthey  had  been  accustomed 
to  regard  as  a  dry  and  arid,  if  not  repulsive  subject,  trans- 
formed into  the  most  popular  of  all  their  College  studies.  The 
new  professor  speedily  won  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his 
colleagues,  and  tlie  loving  regard  of  his  students.  He  was 
ready  to  respond  to  every  appeal  for  elucidation  of  difficulties, 
and  spared  no  pains  in  adapting  his  teaching  to  the  aims  and 
capacities  of  his  students.  Whoever  may  be  the  choice  of 
those  on  whom  the  responsibility  of  selecting  a  successor 
devolves,  he  will  require  the  possession  of  rare  gifts  and 
graces,  if  he  is  acceptably  to  fill  t!ie  place  of  him  whose  recent 
loss  has  cast  a  gloom  over  our  Ahn'i  Mater,  and  filled  with 
sorrow  the  faculty  and  students  alike. 

We  have  referred  to  Professor  Young  as  the  singu- 
larly attractive  teacher  in  his  favourite  metaphysical  studies. 
It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  he  turned  to  the  study 
of  German  in  his  later  years  ;  and  mastered  the  obscurities 
of  Kant  and  the  other  German  metaphysicians,  as  alone  they 
can  be  thoroughly  done,  in  their  own  native  utterances.  It 
was  indeed  one  of  his  most  noticable  characteristics,  that  he 
never,  if  he  cou'd  possibly  avoid  it,  took  anything  at  second 
hand. 

As  a  Mathematician,  Professor  Young's  standing  was  alto- 
gether unitjue  ;  and  his  processes  were  entirely  distinct  from 
those  ordinarily  pursued  and  taught.  His  published  papers 
relate  chiefiv  to  the  Theory  of  E  juations  ;  and  among  those 
the  most  remarkable  were  his  researches  in  relation  to  Quintic 
Equations.  The  characteristic  feature  in  these  researches 
which  specially  struck  the  mathematician  was  that  his 
methods  were  wholly  his  own.  He  was  wont  to  say  that  his 
work  had  to  be  original ;  for  he  was  unacquainted  with  the 
ordinary  processes  of  other  mathematicians.  The  results  he  I 
arrived  at  were  pulilislied  in  the  Anuirican  Journal  of  Maf]ie-\ 
matici,  and  excited  great  interest  among  the  most  distin- 


guished mathematicians,  both  in  Europe  an  1  on  this  continent. 
A  lengthened  correspondence  was  carried  on  between  him  and 
Professor  Cayley  ;  and  the  latter  acknowledged  the  aid  wluch 
he  derived  from  Professor  Young  in  some  of  his  most  import- 
ant researches. 

The  methods  of  Professor  Young  were  peculiarly  his  own  ; 
and  illustrate  in  a  i-emarkable  manner  the  independent  re- 
sources of  an  original  mind.  They  have  been  as  yet  very 
partially  studied,. and  are  only  imperfectly  understood.  But 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  when  they  are  appreciated  at  their 
true  worth  by  the  highest  order  of  mathematicians,  they  wil  1 
extend  our  knowledge,  not  only  in  the  Theory  of  Equations, 
but  also  in  other  branches  of  mathematics.  Professor  Young's 
mind  was  active  to  the  last ;  and  he  mastered  knowledge  by 
ways  of  his  own,  arriving  at  times  at  results  which  he  was 
unaware  had  already  been  demonstrated  by  others.  It  was 
in  this  way,  for  example,  that  in  the  course  of  his  mathemati- 
cal researches  he  discovered  for  himself  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  Quaternions. 

It  only  remains  to  refer  to  the  personal  qualities  of  the 
late  Professor.  He  was  in  all  social  and  domestic  relations 
truly  admirable  ;  a  tender  son,  a  faithful  friend  ;  a  self-sacri- 
ficing  relative.  He  never  married.  The  care  of  a  venerable 
widowed  mother  was  his  loving  duty  far  on  in  life.  He 
adopted  two  orphan  nieces,  who  were  as  daughters  to  him  ; 
and  repaid  his  generous  kindness  by  brightening  the  home  of 
the  abstruse  student,  and  aftbrding  room  for  the  full  play  of 
the  tender  character  of  a  singularly  affectionate  nature.  The 
widowed  niece,  in  later  years  returned  to  him,  as  to  a  father's 
house,  bringing  with  her  her  little  orphan  boy,  in  whose  edu- 
cation and  training  he  took  unwearied  delight.  The  private 
charities  of  Professor  Young  were  as  liberal  as  they  were  un- 
ostentatious. No  case  of  distress  ever  appealed  to  him  in 
vain.  As  an  earnest  Christian  his  intimate  friends  knew  his 
worth.  He  had  battled  with  doubts  and  difficulties  himself  ; 
and  knew  how  to  sympathize  with  the  perplexities  of  an 
earnest  searcher  after  truth.  The  Rev.  John  Burton  thus 
wrote  of  him,  as  one  who  had  known  tlie  value  of  his  instruc- 
tions :  "  The  lives  he  has  inspired,  the  minds  he  has  trained, 
and  they  who  have  been  thrown  upon  his  affectionate  care, 
will  know  that  a  good  man  and  true  has  entered  into  rest." 
He  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  University  College  Young 
]\Ien's  Christian  Association ;  and  in  the  College  White  Cross 
Society,  contributing  with  willing  liberality  when  funds  were 
needed  to  j)romote  their  success.  His  influence  on  college 
life,  in  his  intercourse  alike  with  his  brother  professors  and 
with  the  students,  was  ever  felt  to  be  wise  and  elevating ;  and 
they  will  long  miss  his  kindly  face  and  genial  presence. 

In  thoughtful  hours,  and  in  his  confidential  intercourse  with 
trusted  friends,  he  speculated  with  reverent  earnestness  on 
the  realities  of  the  unseen  world  :  and  anticipated  the  active 
employment  of  all  his  intellectual  faculties  in  that  higher  life 
to  wliich  he  looked  forward  in  the  conKdent  humility  of 
Christian  hope  and  trust.  The  .unseen  and  eternal  were,  in- 
deed, more  real  to  him  than  all  the  transitory  and  fleeting 
things  of  time  ;  and  now  it  is  the  consolation  of  those  who 
mourn  the  loss  of  a  beloved  colleague,  instructor  and  friend, 
to  rest  in  the  assured  belief  that  he  has  entered  on  the  en- 
joyment of  those  infinite  realities. 


As  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Professor  Young, 
we  publish  below  tributes  to  his  supreme  worth,  written  by 
some  of  those  who  came  closely  in  contact  with  him.  These 
may  in  some  sort  voice  the  universal  sentiment  of  afl'ection 
and  esteem  dwelling  in  the  hearts  of  all  whose  lot  it  was  to 
meet  him,  whether  as  associates  or  pupils. 



University  men  in  Ontario  will  long  deplore  the  irreparable 
loss  to  the  Province  of  Professor  Young.  He  combined  in 
himself  the  inestimable  qualities  of  an  accomplished  scholar 
and  the  never-failing  courtesy  and  deference  of  the  Christian 
gentleman. 

My  own  personal  relations  with  Dr.  Young  extend  back  to 
1863.  They  were  always  of  the  most  pleasant  character  ; 
and  even  in  matters  of  educational  policy  and  procedure,  in 
which  I  did  not  always  agree  with  him,  I  was  nevertheless 
impressed  with  the  kindly  manner  and  yet  manly  courtesy 
with  which  he  maintained  his  views  on  those  subjects. 
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The  Grammar  Schools  of  those  days  occupied  no  such  inti- 
mate relations  with  the  public  schools  as  they  do  to-day.  They 
aiFected  to  stand  entirely  apart  from  them  and  from  the 
general  school  .system.  Tliey  professed  to  occupy  a  much 
higher  educational  plane  than  these  schools,  and  (daimed  that 
their  relations  were  entirely  with  the  universities  and  with 
them  alone.  For  this  they  certainly  had  historical  fact  and 
educational  precedent  to  sustain  them.  They,  as  district 
classical  schools,  were  established  by  Act  of  Parliament  in 
1809,  while  the  grade  of  schools  below  them  had  no  existence 
in  the  Province  until  1816. 

This  feeling  of  dignified  antagonism  on  the  part  of  the 
Grammar  Schools  had  by  no  means  died  out  when  Profc  sor 
Young  was  appointed  to  inspect  them  as  successor  to  Rev.  Dr. 
Ormiston,  who  was  himself  an  able  and  energetic  inspector. 

No  more  fitting  appointment  for  this  service  could  have 
been  made  than  that  of  Professor  Young.  He  was  an 
acknowledged  classical  scholar — a  man  of  varied  experience  as 
teacher,  and  thoroughly  well-informed  on  the  subjects  with 
which  he  had  to  deal.  His  duties  were  virtually  to  reorganize 
the  Grammar  Schools  and  adjust  the  relative  values  and  place 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught  therein. 

For  four  years  Professor  Young  admirably  performed  his 
difficult  and  delicate  task.  At  the  close  of  his  labours  in  that 
behalf  he  was  justly  complimented  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson, 
Chief  Superintendent,  who  highly  appreciated  the  great  value 
and  exiiaustive  character  of  his  reports. 

The  pleasant  relations  between  these  two  gentlemen  may  be 
gathered  from  the  closing  sentences  of  Prof.  Young's  last 
report  in  1867.    He  said  :  — 

"  I  wish  to  be  allowed  to  express  my  very  warm  gratitude 
for  the  uniform  kindness  and  consideration  which,  during  my 
connection  with  the  Department  of  Education,  1  have  met 
with  from  you  as  Chief  Superintendent.  Your  generous  appre- 
ciation of  my  services  has  encouraged  me  in  my  efforts  to  dis- 
charge my  duty  to  your  satisfaction." 

J.  George  Hodgins. 

Toronto,  28th  February,  1889.  . 

•  •  ♦  

I  became  first  acquainted  with  Professor  Young  when  I 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  in  1876. 
My  first  impression  of  him  was  that  he  possessed  rare  quali- 
ties as  a  business  man  ;  that  he  was  exceedingly  quick  in  his 
comprehension  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  every  case  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  and  equally  quick  in  forming  a 
judgment  as  to  what  should  be  done.  His  control  of  the 
Committee  as  chairman  was  remarkable.  Though  always 
patient  in  hearing  suggestions  from  his  fellow  members  and 
anxious  to  have  a  question  looked  at  from  every  standpoint  he 
never  surrendered  his  own  i-ight  of  judgment.  He  was  more 
than  an  ordinary  presiding  officer ;  he  was  a  judge  who  felt  it 
to  be  liis  duty  to  sum  up  evidence  submitted  and  decide  every 
case  purely  and  impartially  on  its  merits.  He  was  invariably 
courteous  to  his  colleagues'  and  in  the  three  years  during 
which  1  served  with  him  an  irritable  expression  never  escaped 
his  lips. 

Since  my  appointment  as  Minister  of  Education  my  rela- 
tions with  iiim  were  even  more  intimate.  As  Chairman  of 
the  Central  Committee,  particularly  while  examinations  were 
in  progress,  I  had  to  consult  him  almost  daily,  and  I  need  not 
say  that  his  advice  was  almost  invaluable.  Few  men  seemed 
to  understand  better  the  scope  of  an  examination  paper.  It 
was  simply  marvellous  how  readily  the  Professor  who  had  to 
deal  with  honour  graduates  in  Metaphysics  and  Logic  could 
descend  to  the  level  of  the  child  who  had  to  grapple  with  an 
entrance  examination  paper.  He  seemed  instinctively  to 
understand  the  mental  plane  of  the  High  School  pupil  as  well 
as  of  the  first-class  teacher ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the 
faults  of  examination  papers  it  could  not  be  said  of  any  pre- 
pared by  him  that  they  were  either  complex,  technical  or 
confusing. 

In  revising  the  School  Act  and  Regulations  in  1885  his 
judgment  was  equally  valuable.  He  understood  our  school- 
system  thoroughly  ;  and  his  experience  as  a  High  School 
Inspector  gave  him  a  thorough  insight  into  all  the  details  of 
tile  organization  and  classification  necessary  in  the  ordinary 
working  of  a  scliool. 


No  warmer  friend  of  elementary  education  could  be  found 
than  the  late  Dr.  Young.  He  was  an  inveterate  enemy  of 
overloaded  programmes,  and  could  scarcely  entertain  with 
patience  the  suggestions  of  those  who  favoured  teaching  "  all 
the  sciences  "  in  our  Public  Schools.  Even  the  Kindergarten 
did  not  escape  his  attention  ;  and  among  the  early  visitors  to 
the  class-room  occupied  for  that  purpose,  no  one  seemed  more 
interested  than  he  in  the  amusements  and  exercises  of  the  little 
ones. 

It  may  well  be  said  that  by  Prof.  Young's  death  we  have 
lost  one  of  our  foremost  educators  ;  a  man  whose  sympathies 
with  evei-y  department  of  education  were  liberal  and  broad- 
minded  ;  one  whose  mind  was  always  open  to  the  reception  of 
advanced  opinions,  and  one  who  combined  in  himself  the 
dignity  of  a  noble  manhood  with  the  refinement  and  breadth 
of  the  ripest  scholarship. 

G.  W.  Ross. 


My  acquaintance  with  Professor  Young  began  in  1850, 
when  he  came  to  Hamilton,  and  was  settled  there  as  Pastor  of 
Knox  Church  ;  but  from  1853,  when  we  both  came  to  Toronto, 
my  acquaintance  with  him  was  much  more  intimate.  We 
were  officially  brougiit  a  good  deal  together,  and,  besides  this, 
we  were  members  of  the  same  congregation,  for  many  years 
occupied  the  same  pew,  and  lived  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other.  Long  and  intimata  acquaintance  led  me  to  form  the 
very  highest  estimate  of  his  character.  Not  to  speak  of  his 
mental  qualities,  or  of  his  high  attainments  as  a  scholar,  there 
was  a  peculiar  charm  in  intercourse  with  him,  which  could  not 
but  attract  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  really  knowing 
■him.  His  thorough  transparency  of  character,  his  child-like 
simplicity,  his  genial  disposition,  and  his  uniform  cheerfulness, 
often  mixed  with  pleasant  humour,  made  his  society  peculiarly 
agreeable.  Having  very  fine  feelings  himself,  he  was  most 
studious  in  avoiding  anything  that  might  hurt  the  feelings  of 
otiiers,  and  on  several  occasions  when,  in  after  thought,  he 
fancied  that  something  which  he  had  said  or  done  might  have 
wounded  the  feelings  of  some  one,  I  have  known  him  to  return 
to  the  subject,  and  in  a  pleasant  way  seek  to  remove  any  im- 
pression which  he  feared  might  have  been  produced. 

Dr.  Young  was  somewhat  retiring  in  his  habits,  and  did 
not  court  society ;  but  he  was  not  a  recluse.  He  enjoyed  the 
society  of  friends  in  his  own  house  and  in  the  houses  of 
others,  and  his  life  was  a  happy  one,  rendered  all  the  happier 
by  the  presence  and  the  affectionate  attention  of  the  dear 
relatives  who  for  years  were  the  inmates  of  his  home.  Few 
live.s  are  entirely  free  from  troubles  in  soine  form  or  other,  and 
the  life  of  Dr.  Young  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule ; 
but  all  troubles  were  borne  with  admirable  patience,  gentle- 
ness and-serenity. 

Perhaps  his  theological  views  would  not  have  fully  har- 
monized with  those  of  his  brethren  ;  but  his  great  reverence 
for  divine  things,  his  humble  but  firm  trust  in  the  goodness 
aud  love  of  God,  his  simple  faith  in  Clirist  as  the  only 
•Sa^■iour,  and  his  pure  and  devoted  Christian  character  proved 
the  sincerity,  depth  and  practical  character  of  his  personal 
religion.  While  in  the  ministry  his  pulpit  addresses  were 
clear,  simple,  and  evangelical,  and  his  private  ministrations 
were  peculiarly  tender  and  sympathetic. 

I  do  not  refer  to  his  profound  attainments  as  a  mathema- 
tician or  a  metaphysician,  nor  to  the  wonderful  influence 
which  he  had  as  a  teacher.  Writing  these  few  sentences  for 
The  Var.sitv,  I  feel  tliat  this  is  unnecessary,  as  there  are 
many  graduates  and  undergraduates  who  know,  better  than 
any  words  of  mine  could  express,  his  power  and  influence 
both  in  the  class  room  and  out  of  it.  In  thinking  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  Young  we  may  truly  .say  that  a  prince  and  a 
great  man  hath  fallen  in  the  midst  of  us. 

W.  Reid. 


It  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  great  deal  in  the  company  of  Dr. 
Young  in  University  College  during  the  last  three  months  of 
his  life.  About  a  week  before  he  was  .stricken  with  his  fatal 
illness  lie  told  me,  with  the  calmness  of  one  long  accustomed 
to  look  before  and  after,  that  he  felt  he  was  breaking  down.  It 
was  very  touching  to  see  the  noble  man  return  day  after  day 
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in  increasing  feebleness  to  continue  to  the  end  the  work  he  | 
loved. 

It  is  well  known  that  Prof.  Young,  among  his  multifarious  I 
duties  in  Knox  College,  gave  instruction  in  Hebrew  and  the 
Old  Testament,  and  his  old  pupils  say  they  never  knew  such 
a  Hebrew  teacher,  he  had  such  a  power  of  clear  and  vivid  pre- 
sentation. I  have  never  been  able  to  induce  him  to  speak  at  I 
any  length  on  this  department  of  his  former  work.  He  so 
entirely  repudiated  the  idea  of  his  being  a  critical  Oriental 
scholar  that  the  subject  seemed  almost  unwelcome  to  him. 
But  it  is  certain  that  he  studied  the  Hebi'ew  Scriptures  lov- 
ingly and  profoundly,  and  also  published  an  original  work  up- 
on a  portion  of  them.  This  treatise,  with  others,  he  since  did  | 
his  best  to  recall,  so  that  now  it  is  very  hard  to  find  a  copy. 

Though  he  ceased  many  years  ago  to  make  these  matters  an  I 
object  of  special  study,  I  cannot  but  think  that  they  left  a 
deep  impress  on  his  intellectual. and  spiritual  character.  There 
was  mucii  about  Dr.  Young  that  suggests  a  comparison  with 
the  great  prophets  of  ancient  Israel — his  mien  betokening 
habitual  converse  with  the  highest  themes,  his  unworldliness, 
his  profound  seriousness,  his  enthusiasm  for  truth  and  justice, 
his  reach  of  mental  and  moral  vision.    I  doubt  not  that  we  I 
must  reckon  them  as  cliief  among  the  masters  that  had  a  part 
in  tlie  forming  of  that  many-sided  mind,  and  in  the  inspiring! 
of  that  large  and  strenuous  heart.    Yet  in  most  beautiful  and| 
captivating  harmony  witli  these  (jualities  were  just  as  conspic- 
uous traits  of  tlie  Now  Testament  type — gentleness,  humility, 
patience,  tolerance,  sympathy,  "sweet  reasonableness,"  siiowingl 
that  he  had  yielded  himself  to  the  sway  and  guidance  of  a 
Master  greater  and  more  potent  still. 

Others  will  analyse  much  better  than  I  can  do  his  intellec-  ] 
tual  ciiaracter.    If  I  may  venture  to  note  one  general  impres- 
sion, I  would  say  that  no  scliolar  that  I  have  ever  met  seemed  1 
to  me  to  possess  more  quick  and  sure  intelliyence.  His  faculty! 
of  getting  at  tlie  essence  of  a  doctrine,  of  tracing  the  history 
of  an  opinion,  of  grasping  the  details  of  a  system,  no  matter 
how  foreign  to  iiis  own  views  and  predilections,  and  of  at  once 
bringing  liieni  into  relation  witli  his  already  ac(juired  know- 
ledge or  settled  convictions,  was  nothing  short  of  marvellous. 
Along  with  this  (juality  was  anotlier  no  le  s  remarkable— his  1 
power  and  liabit  of  bringing  under  general  laws  all  tiiat  he 
learned  or  observed.    When  we  reckon  with  this  his  natural 
and  cultivated  judiciiil  temper  it  becomes  easier  to  understand 
his  constant  largeness  of  view,  iiis  impartiality,  his  "  unsyllo- 
gistic  rationality."    So  his  richly-stored  memory  was  ratiier  a 
topical  than  a  verbal  index.    Life  and  nature  were  present 
to  him  not  as  single  concrete  parts,  but  as  lai'ge  abstract 
symbols,  while  others  were  groping  througli  the  alphabcit  of 
trutii  or  working  slowly  along  with  the  grammar  and  diction- 
ary of  objective  facts,  lie  was  feeling  and  living  through  tlie| 
deepest  problems  of  co-ordination  and  final  interpretation. 

These  qualities  go  a  long  way  to  explain  how  Dr.  Young  I 
was  so  great  a  liberalizer  of  men's  minds  and  opinions.  He 
was  in  this  respect  a  force  altogether  unique.    Young  men  and  | 
older  men  have  learned  from  his  life  as  well  as  from  his  teach- 
ings that  truth  is  a  very  large  as  well  as  a  very  precious  thing, 
that  none  can  grasp  it  all,  and  that  all  do  not  grasp  the  same 
part  of  it,  that  a  search  for  trutli,  and  not  a  blind  adoption  of 
formulas  to  represent  it,  is  an  essential  condition  of  its  real 
appropriation,  and  that  this  method  uses  the  heart  and  con- 
science as  well  as  the  intellect.    If  Dr.  Young's  life  and  work 
mean  anything  practical  to  his  and  the  coming  generation  this 
is  their  teaching.    And  that  the  lesson  has  been  and  is  being 
learned,  witness  the  pulpits  and  schools  of  Ontario,  witness 
the  converging  tribute  of  homage,  love  and  reverep.ce  paid  to  | 
this  man  by  men  of  all  creeds  and  of  all  shades  of  religious  j 
and  philosophic  opinion. 

Of  his  more  purely  moral  endowments  the  one  that  | 
has  impressed  me  most  strongly  is  his  reverence.  This  quality, 
so  often  missing  from  the  make-up  of  scholars  and  thinkers  of  ] 
the  second  rank,  was  in  him  a  natural  corollary  to  wide  and 
growing  knowledge.  It  was,  moreover,  the  key  to  what  was  | 
most  lovable  in  him — his  s"implicity,  his  tenderness  and  his 
magnanimity — since  his  reverence  was  felt  for  all  that  was 
good  and  pure  and  honest  and  lovely.  It  may  not  be  out  of 
the  way  for  me  to  refer  in  this  connection  to  his  habits  in 
connection  with  public  worship.  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  latest  years  of  his  life  he  was  never  absent  during  the 


morning  service  foom  St.  Andrew's  Church,  in  this  city,  always 
walking  to  and  fro  the  distance  of  over  two  miles  from  his 
residence.  It  was  an  actual  help  to  devotion  to  see  that  grand 
old  head  and  face  with  that  countenance  of  wise  humility 
bowed  with  the  reverence  of  simple  child-like  faith  before  the 
God  and  Father  of  all.  But  he  neither  found  his  religious- 
ness in  church  nor  did  he  leave  it  there.  His  devoutness  was 
not  of  his  life  a  thing  apart ;  it  was  with  him  everywhere  and 
undeji  all  conditions.  He  wore  the  aspect  of  one  who  was 
always  worshipping,  and  so  he  helped  others  to  worship  what 
he  himself  loved  and  reverenced.  This  was  in  fact  the  high- 
est and  finest  outcome  of  his  life,  the  choicest  result  of  the 
years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind.  The  sense  of  the 
being  and  presence  of  God  was  in  him  one  with  the  sense  of 
reality,  potency,  and  urgency  of  truth  and  goodness.  His 
I  scholarship  and  his  philosophy  had  this  for  their  groundwork 
i  and  issue,  and  his  sure  and  ample  faith  in  what  he  thus 
sought  and  found  shall  perpetually  remind  us  that  in  this  way 
too,  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God. 

J.  F.  McCuRDY. 

Univ.  College. 


THE  FUNERAL. 

At  half-past  two  on  Friday  afternoon  Convocation  Hall 
land  the  adjoining  corridors  were  thronged  with  University 
men  and  others,  who  had  assembled  to  render  the  last  tokens 
of  respect  to  the  great  man  who  has  passed  away  from  our 
midst.  A  great  hush  pervaded  the  hall  while  the  Rev.  D.  J. 
Macdonnell  ofiered  up  the  opening  prayer  of  the  funeral  ser- 
vice, which  was  followed  by  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milligan. 
I  The  Rev.  Dr.  Caven  read  solemn  portions  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  when  the  whole  congregation  joined  in  the  beau- 
tiful hymn,  "  O  God,  our  help  in  ages  past." 

Sir  Daniel*  Wilson,  in  a  few  simple  and  impressive  words, 
referred  to  the  irreparable  loss  -which  had  befallen  the  Univer- 
sity in  the  removal  of  one  who  had  been  so  earnest  in  the  pur- 
suit of  truth.  The  hymn  of  consolation,  "  Rock  of  Ages," 
was  rendered  with  earnest  feeling,  whereupon  the  Rev.  D.  J. 
Macdonnell  strove,  in  heartfelt  prayer,  to  imprintr  on  his 
hearers  the  lessons  which  such  a  life  and  death  should  bear 
I  for  all  who  witness  it. 

After  the  benediction  had  been  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Reid,  the  students  filed  out  and  formed  in  line  down  the  car- 
riage drive  while  the  cofl&n  was  being  borne  forth.  The  pro- 
I  cession,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  marched  slowly 
along  St.  Alban  St.  and  up  Yonge  St.  to  the  C.  P.  R.  rail- 
way crossing,  where  the  students  formed  in  open  line  and 
I  allowed  the  hearse  and  carriages  to  pass  through  and  on  to 
Mount  Pleasant  Cemetery  where  the  last  sad  rites  were  per- 
I  formed. 

Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Gregg,  Mr.  Gordon  Brown,  Mr.  Justice  McLennan,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Caven,  Principal  of  Knox  College,  acted  as  pall- 
bearers. 


GEORGE  PAXTON  YOUNG. 

The  day  goes  down  upon  a  life  as  fair 
As  ever  looked  unblinded  on  the  sun 
With  eagle  eyes,  and  bright  with  laurels  won 

Of  love,  renown  and  reverence,  meet  to  bear. 

We  mourn  thee  not  with  passion  of  despair 
As  one  death-stricken  ere  his  work  be  done. 
Thou  mad'st  ambition  and  achievement  one. 

The  fame  that  is,  one  with  the  dreams  that  were. 

Calm,  steadfast  sorrow  doth  our  hearts  control 
For  thee,  in  whom  were  grace  and  virtue  met. 

For  faintless  flight  adown  the  years  that  roll 
Beyond  our  sight  on  whom  thy  star  hath  set 

Furled  are  the  pinions  of  thy  stainless  soul. 
But  spread  the  wings  of  memory  and  regret. 


Frederick  Davidson. 


Univ.  Coll.,  Feb.  27th. 
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PRESIDENT  WILSON  AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY. 

Two  weeks  ago  The  Varsity  took  occasion  to  comment  in 
no  measured  terras  of  disapproval  on  tlie  anonymous  attacks 
of  "  Torontonienis  "  and  liis  following  on  Sir  Daniel  Wilson. 
This  week,  however,  has  seen  these  outrages  on  good  taste  and 
proper  feeling  far  .surpassed  by  a  slanderous  assault  made 
simultaneously  by  an  anonymous  letter  in  the  Mail  and 
by  an  editorial  in  the  World.  Our  President  has  been  accused 
of  a  deep-laid  plan  by  which  he  might  debase  his  responsible 
position  to  the  advancement  of  personal  friends.  No  proof 
has  been  adduced.  Allegation,  insinuation  and  accusation 
have  been  the  only  weapons  used. 

The  Varsity  has  frequently  in  the  past  found  it  its  duty  to 
take  its  stand  in  opposition  to  the  authorities,  and  will  doubt- 
less do  so  in  the  future,  but  it  would  be  unworthy  of  the  name 
of  College  Paper  if  it  did  not  do  its  utmost  to  repudiate  the 
cfilumnies  cast  against  the  President  and  in  his  person  against 
the  College. 

The  brutality  which  characterizes  the  whole  proceeding  is 
only  emphasized  by  the  extreme  unfitness  of  the  time  of  its 
occurrence.  Could  a  virulent  attack  on  Sir  Daniel  Wilson 
be  more  unseasonable  than  when  he  was  bowed  down  with 
grief  at  the  sudden  illness  of  a  life-long  friend  and  co-worker, 
or  the  supposed  unearthing  of  a  plot  to  till  the  Chair  of  Phil- 
osophy be  more  out  of  place  than  when  its  occupant  was  lying 
between  life  and  death  ?  Surely  the  ordinary  formalities  of 
decency  might  have  been  observed. 

To  expilictly  refute  such  attacks  as  the  present  must  always 
be  difficult.  Where  no  proof  is  adduced,  (for  even  if  the 
alleged  newspaper  puffs  eminated  from  Dr.  Shurman  Sir 
Daniel  would  be  in  no  wise  implicated)  no  explanation  can  be 
offered.  For  all  those,  however,  who  have  come  in  contact 
with  Sir  Daniel  his  upriglit  and  gentlemanly  bearing  on  all 
occasions  must  place  him  far  above  the  reach  of  such  aspersions. 
Of  Dr.  Shurman  we  know  little,  and  it  is  not  within  our  pro- 
vince to  defend  him,  but  common  justice  compels  us  to  indi- 
cate the  peculiar  malignancy  of  attempting  by  a  slanderous 
attack  to  cut  oft'  beforehand  any  prospect  of  his  appointment 
to  the  Chair  in  Philosophy,  which  might  very  reasonably  be 
expected  to  occur  without  any  wire-pulling,  in  view  of  his  pre- 
sent position. 

In  his  unthinking  frenzy  "Argus"  does  not  hesitate  to  cast 
aspersions  indiscriminately  on  any  one  he  mentions.  Not 
satisfied  with  representing  a  Professor  of  Cornell  University 
as  stooping  to  such  degrading  practices,  he  considers  that  the 
"Faculty  of  that  University  would  be  a  pliable  tool  in  the 
liands  of  the  place-seeker,  though  what  motive  would  induce 
them  thus  to  betray  their  trust  does  not  appear. 

The  University  has  frequently  suffered  in  the  past  from  the 
hostility  or  apathy  of  the  daily  press,  but  it  can  far  better  sus- 
tain open  attacks,  than  such  professedly  disinterested  concern 
for  its  welfare  as  the  World  exhibits. 

This  paper  it  appears,  is  ever  on  the  watcii,  jealously 
cherishing  every  germ  of  prosperity  for  the  University,  and 
ready  to  stamp  out  ruthlessly  any  weeds  of  corruption  that 
may  impede  its  fair  growth. 

Is  there  not  something  "  Argus  "-like  in  this  sudden  vigil- 
ance of  the  World  ? 


COLLEGE  SOCIETIES. 

If  the  letters  of  "  W.  C.  H.  "  are  perliaps  not  over  clear  to 
the  non-classical  undergraduate,  they  have  at  least  done  good 


service  to  our  College  Societies  in  drawing  attention  to  cer- 
tain faults  with  which  the  latter  may  with  fairness  be  charged. 
It  is  common  talk  among  the  students  that  more  than  one  of 
our  organizations  is  in  a  state  of  decay  ;  "  W.  C.  H."  deserves 
our  thanks  for  having  put  such  complaints  in  a  tangible  and 
discussible  form. 

He  has  specially  mentioned  three  societies  :  the  Literary 
and  Scientific  Society,  the  Modern  Language  Club,  and  the 
Political  Science  Association.  Of  these  he  claims  to  speak 
from  personal  knowledge.  It  is  as  well,  perhaps,  that  his 
statements  should  be  confined  within  these  limits  ;  they  cer- 
tainly cannot  apply,  for  example,  to  the  Glee  Club,  which  this 
year  honoured  itself  and  the  College. 

These  charges  are  not  quite  new.  They  were  made  con- 
cerning one  of  the  minor  societies  in  question  last  spring  ;  yet, 
though  weakness  was  shown  at  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
good  work  has  been  done  since  Christmas,  and  the  signs  of 
increased,  not  diminished,  usefulness  are  at  present  visible. 
As  for  the  other,  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  die.  It  has  its 
mission,  and  (with  some  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  its  mem- 
bers for  the  sake  of  a  greater  gain)  it  can  and  should  be  made 
an  invaluable  adjunct  of  the  course  whose  work  it  studies. 

* 

*  * 

And  now  for  the  Literary — -the  great  mother-society.  Do 
we  indeed  live  in  the  degenerate  days  which  are  to  see  its 
decay  and  death  1  Is  the  Society  really  declining  in  power 
and  usefulness  1 

To  answer  this  que.stion  one  must  have  seen  it  in  the  days 
of  its  much-talked-of  prime.  We  have  no  standard  by 
which  we  can  measure  ourselves.  The  question,  after  all, 
important  as  it  may  seem,  is  in  reality  not  the  one  with 
which  we  are  immediately  concerned.  Of  much  more  im- 
portance is  another  query.  Is  the  Society  doing  its  full  duty 
by  its  members  and  by  itself  ?  This  we  can  judge  for  ourselves, 
and  to  this  we  are  compelled  to  answer,  emphatically.  No. 

We  call  it  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Society — it  is  not 
literary  ;  it  is  not  scientific.  Its  readings  are  often  valueless  ; 
its  songs,  witjia  few  notable  exceptions,  have  not  been,  this  ye&r 
at  least,  of  a  high  order  either  as  regards  music  or,  sometimes,  ^ 
good  taste;  its  debates  furnish  what  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from 
its  meetings.  And  if  there  has  been  this  year  a  decline  in  the 
usefulness  of  the  Society,  it  is  here  that  we  must  seek  the 
cause.  What  has  there  been  in  the  meetings  to  discourage 
connected  and  logical  speaking — it  is  at  this  that  we  should 
aim— and  to  encourage  light  and  flippant  bandying  of  words  ; 
carping  criticism  ;  punctilious  squabbling  over  rules  of  order? 
For  we  must  admit — and  it  is  with  an  earnest  desire  for  the 
well-being  of  the  old  College  Society  that  we  say  it — that 
there  has  been  a  lamentable  lack  in  its  meetings  of  seriousness 
and  real  dignity.  This  has  told  not  only  on  those  who  have 
contributed  towards  the  result  indicated,  in  making  the 
Society  valueless  to  themselves  ;  but,  as  well,  on  every  reader, 
every  singer,  every  debater  in  the  College.  It  is  not,  we 
would  remark,  highly  encouraging  to  a  man  who  has  prepared 
an  elaborate  discourse  on  the  relevant  subject,  "  Resolved, 
that  the  dress  customs  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders  are  unsuit- 
able for  the  Canadian  climate,"  that  a  stock  oration  on  "St. 
Patrick's  Day  in  the  Morning  "  should  be  interpolated  between 
him  and  the  decision  of  the  Chair.  This  is  not  fiction  ;  it  is 
only  ornamented  fact.  Those  who  were  present  will  remem- 
ber the  occurrence. 

*  * 

There  is  no  use  in  faultfinding  unaccompanied  by  sugges- 
tions for  improvement.  The  Varsity,  in  its  reports  of  the 
Society's  meetings,  has  criticised  candidly  and  well;  we  hare 
no  desire  to  shirk  responsibility  for  what  has  been  said  in  our 
news  columns,  even  in  view  of  the  writer's  manly  avowal  of 
their  authorship  and  assumption  of  what  blame  the  Society 
may  feel  disposed  to  attach  to  them.  If  reform  comes,  it  will 
come  largely  as  the  result  of  these  reports.  It  has  been  quasi- 
humorously  suggested  that  they  be  "  smoked  "  for  a  week  in 
the  Sanctum  to  "  cure  "  them  of  their  spicy  flavour.  Has  it 
occurred  to  the  members  that  the  same  laudable  purpose 
might  be  served  by  cutting  off  the  supply  of  spice  ? 

■■'     '  .  * 

We  have  no  startling  propositions  to  make.  What  we 
shall  say,  will  be  the  suggestion  not  alone  of  The  Varsity 
but  of  every  thouglitful  member  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific 
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Society.  Here  ai'e  a  few  fundaiflentEii  requisites  of  the  highest 
success : 

I.  The  Society  must  be  considered  as  a  means  of  real  im- 
provement ;  not  of  amusement  merely.  To  speak  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  it  is  meaningless  until  the  desire 
has  become  general  to  get  out  of  it  all  the  good  there  is  in  it. 

II.  While  not  all  the  singers  can  be  expected  to  do  wonders 
in  their  line,  it  is  yet  incumbent  on  every  one  to  do  his  abso- 
lute best. 

III.  Readings  should  be  literary  ;  fresh,  if  possible  ;  care- 
fully chosen  for  interest  and  for  style ,  and  rendered,  after 
some  study,  in  the  reader's  best  manner.  Some  of  the 
numbers  given  this  year  under  the  heads  of  "  music "  and 
"  reading "  have  been  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
Society. 

IV.  Of  the  essayists,  nothing  unfavourable  can  fairly  be 
said  ;  they,  at  least,  have  made  an  honest  attempt  to  do  their 
work  well.  Better  order  during  the  reading,  and  greater  at- 
tention to  the  subject-matter  of  the  essays,  are  probably  the 
chief  reforms  to  be  advocated  under  this  head. 

V.  No  debater,  regularly,  chosen  by  the  Committee, 
should  decline  to  speak  for  any  reason  short  of  absolute  neces- 
sity. No  debater,  thus  regularly  chosen,  should  presume  to 
address  the  Society  without  the  most  careful  preparation 
wiiich  his  time  allows.  Cases  occurred  this  year,  where  one 
side,  after  much  careful  study  of  the  subject,  found  that  the 
otiier  had  cheerfully  neglected  the  question  altogether,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  debate  insulted  its  opponents  with  tlippant 
fooleries.  No  member,  thus  acting,  is  doing  any  part  of  his 
duty  to  tlie  Society. 

VI.  Tlie  Constitution  was  made  for  the  Society,  not  the 
Society  for  the  Constitution.  Points  of  order  should  not  be 
raised,  except  to  enforce  due  order  and  discipline.  To  use  the 
Laws  or  Rules  of  Order  to  burk  discussion  ;  to  worry  a 
speaker :  or  to  collect  fees,  is  to  crush  the  life  out  of  the 
Society. 

VII.  To  sum  up,  let  the  Society  be  really  literary.  It  is 
not  a  law  school  ;  nor  a  training  in-^titute  for  practical  poli- 
ticians. Let  nothing  crowd  out  the  literary  pi^ramnie.  Let 
us  return  to  our  first  love  ;  let  us  abandon  practices  whicii 
h  ive  destroyed  in  part  the  usefulness  if  not  the  interest  of  our 
meetings. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  Editors  are  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  correspond- 
ents.   No  notice  will  be  taken  of  unsigned  contributions. 

COLLEGE  SOCIETIES. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  N'arsii  y. 

Sirs, —  Some  weeks  ago  I  communicated  with  you  on  the 
topic  of"  College  Societies,"  and  you  kindly  inserted  my  letter; 
and  if  the  subject  is  of  sufficient  importance,  surely  a  second 
letter  from  me  now  will  not  be  rejected.  My  design  in 
writing  to  you  at  first  was  to  turn  absorbed  attention  to  our 
societies,  and,  advisedly  leaving  myself  open  to  attack,  I  have 
found  that  the  Literary  Society  at  least  has  a  champion.  But 
while  your  late  correspondent  believes  with  me,  that  this 
society  is  "  declining  in  efficiency  and  in  literary  character," 
he  sees  this  efiect  from  a  different  cause.  In  fact,  sirs,  we 
Vjoth  regard  the  same  ultimate  stat«  of  affairs,  but  he,  being 
near-sighted,  is  not  able  with  exactness  to  discern  the  remote 
causatives.  It  is  important  to  join  issue,  for  if  his  words  go 
unchallenged,  they  may  gain  currence  with  bad  effect.  There 
is  only  a  limited  amount  of  truth  in  what  he  says.  Of  course, 
■with  "  jMutamur,"  I  observe  we  have  changed,  i.e.,  tlie  compo- 
sition of  the  student  body  has  become  altered,  but  because 
we  have  changed,  we  are  not  by  any  law  of  necessity  coerced 
into  changing  our  societies  when  they  might  be  sufficient. 
I  maintain  they  might  be  sufficient.  Without  looking 
at  "  Mutamur's "  prognostications,  he  tells  us  that  "  ad- 
mission is  too  cheap."  What  does  he  mean?  Some  even 
now  grumble  at  the  size  of  the  fee  ;  indeed,  very  many  have 
resort  to  the  two  rival  benefit  organizations  started  every 
spring.  The  fact  that  we  are  having  class  societies  does  not 
indicate  a  substitute,  but  I  think  increases  the  necessity  for 
a  society-general.  If  the  class  societies  take  up  the  work  of 
the  Literary  Society, —  who  would  turn  out  once  more  each 
week  to  attend  the  latter  ?    The  tendency  would  be  to  a  still 


greater  falHng-off  in  membership  and  attendance.  And  the 
fact  that  there  is  now  an  almo.st  absolute  "  specialization  of 
studies  "  in  the  college  (this  is  a  college  society,  remember)  only 
shows  the  need  for  the  meetings  of  the  Literary,  where  a  chance 
may  be  offered  to  students  to  leave  the  close  observatory  of 
their  peculiar  labours,  and  with  other  men  engage  in  general 
intercourse.  But,  sirs,  if  "  Mutamur  "  will  look  a  little  more 
closely,  he  will  see  that  the  sole  object  of  this  society  is  not 
literary  attainment,  but  also,  what  is  supplied  by  no  other 
institution,  a  chance  association  with  men  of  other  years.  This 
your  correspondent  has  never  noticed,  or  has  failed  to  attach 
the  importance  due.  I  maintain  this  is  pre-eminently  the 
best  aim  of  our  general  society.  Club  organizations  will 
afford  an  opportunity  to  see  men  of  your  own  year,  but  will 
you  undertake  to  say  that  the  men  of  other  years  will  often 
see  you  or  you  them  ?  To  plead  such  would  be  giving  daylight 
to  so  much  truculent  bombast !  I  like  the  Literary  Society  ; 
I  see  a  use  for  it  far  beyond  what  could  be  accomplished  by 
any  year  organization  ;  and  I  hold  my  first  ground  that 
erring  disinterestedness  on  the  part  of  the  student  body  will 
eventually  cause  its  demise,  for  when  men  do  not  attend,  how 
can  it  effect  good?  It  is  as  futile  as  trying  to  "extract  sun- 
beams from  cucumbers."  I  look  with  regret  on  the  utterance 
of  the  words  of  "  Mutamur,"  which  almost  advocate  the  sine  die 
adjournment  of  the  meetings.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  be 
conservative  and  disregard  all  radical  sophisms  which  look  to 
the  disintegration  of  the  student  body  ?  And,  sirs,  have  our 
numbers  become  so  unmanageable  and  interests  so  diversified 
that  we  have  little  in  common  ?  Despite  the  single  handedness 
of  my  position,  I  yet  hold  that  individual  reformation  among 
the  students  is  the  only  thing  that  will  keep  us  together  in 
one  body ;  and  I  ridicule  the  idea  of  our  being  yet  too  large. 
I  set  down  the  disease  of  our  club  to  another  cause.  If  you 
don't  understand  me,  look  at  other  societies.  Are  their  num- 
bers too  large  ?  Yet  they  are  affected  by  the  same  disease,  be 
it  what  it  will.  Must  we  here  resort  to  a  splitting  process  % 
He  speaks  of  the  Literary  Society  (he  could  not  use  these 
arguments  foi'  other  societies).  I  speak  of  all  societies,  would 
his  arguments  even  "  seem  plausible  "  in  reference  to  other 
societies — analogous  cases. 

But  while  he  and  I  difl'er  as  to  causes,  I  readily  see  he  has 
observed  a  failing,  and  we  will  both  do  our  best  to  remedy  the 
ill.  He  may  take  his  high-handed  policy  and  strike  at  the 
head  ;  I  would  examine  the  i-oots  and  urge  the  individual.  He 
may  lop  off  the  tops ;  but  I  would  encourage  the  roots  to 
supply  .sap.  W.  C.  H. 

THE  LADIES  IN  THE  LIBRARY. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Varsity. 

Sirs, — In  my  visit  to  the  reading-rooms  I  have  lately 
noticed  some  things  which  need  explanation.  It  is  well-known 
that  owing  to  the  large  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  ladies 
attending  lectures  the  Common  Room  has  proved  too  small  to 
accommodate  them,  and  that  to  obviate  this  difficulty  the  Col- 
lege authorities  have  placed  at  their  disposal  a  few  tables  in  the 
Library.  Apparently  this  arrangement  is  quite  satisfactory, 
especially  to  the  ladies ;  for  besides  being  able  to  read  to 
better'  advantage,  they  have  splendid  opportunities  for  using 
the  librarians  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  men  use  the  cata- 
logues and,  I  may  add,  with  more  satisfactory  results.  But 
their  privileges  do  not  stop  here.  I  have  seen  some  of  these 
young  ladies  going  into  the  alcoves  and  handling  the  books 
there.  Nay,  more  ;  they  may  be  seen  outside  handling  even 
the  books  in  common  use. 

Have  some  of  the  ladies  been  appointed  assistant  librarians  ? 
If  so,  why  do  they  not  attend  to  their  duties  and  let  us  have 
books  out  from  9  until  5  1  Or  has  permission  been  granted 
them  to  do  as  they  please  in  the  Library  while  the  men  can- 
not so  much  as  get  beyond  the  barriers  ?  If  so,  then  it  is  most 
unjust;  for  we  have  among  us  a  small  number  of  undergradu- 
ates who  have  special  privileges.  It  is  just  possible  that,  abus- 
ing the  privileges  actually  granted  to  them,  "  they  arrogate 
unto  themselves  "  the  right  to  use  the  Library  as  if  it  were 
open  to  all  undergraduates.  If  this  be  the  case,  besides  being 
a  very  unladylike  proceeding,  it  is  both  insulting  to  the  Col- 
lege authorities  and  unfair  to  the  men ;  for  everybody  well 
knows  that  immense  advantages  are  to  be  derived  from  free 
access  to  the  Library.  The  matter,  I  think,  requires  investi- 
gation. S.P.Q.R. 
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ROUND  THE  TABLE. 


The  question  of  substitutes  for  hazing  has  been  receiving 
great  attention  of  late.  The  Antiquarian  of  the  Table  came 
across  a  book  somewhat  rare,  he  thinks,  but  which  is  a  very 
mine  of  wealtli  on  the  subject  of  university  and  college 
customs.  The  book  is  entitled  :  "  A  Collection  of  College 
Words  and  Customs;  by  B.  H.  Hall;  Cambridge  (Mass.), 
1856."'  It  is  a  sort  of  dictionary  of  college  slang,  but  never- 
theless contains  a  vast  deal  of  most  interesting  information 
relative  to  English,  Continental,  and  American  college  customs. 

* 

*  * 

In  looking  over  this  book  The  Antiquarian  came  across  one 
or  two  references  to  the  treatment  meted  out  to  offenders 
against  college  discipline  or  decorum,  and  he  transcribes  them 
here  for  tiie  benefit  of  readers  of  the  Table  who  are  interested  in 
the  "Court"  scheme.  Under  the  word  "Confession"  the  follow- 
ing information  is  given  :  "  It  was  formerly  the  custom  in  the 
older  American  colleges,  when  a  student  had  rendered  liimself 
obnoxious  to  punishment,  provided  the  crime  was  not  of  an 
aggravated  nature,  to  pardon  and  restore  him  to  his  place  in 
the  class,  on  his  presenting  a  confession  of  his  fault,  to  be  read 
publicly  in  the  hall.  The  Diary  of  President  Leverett,  of 
Harvard  College,  under  date  of  the  20th  March,  1714,  contains 
an  interesting  account  of  the  confession  of  Larvel,  an  Indian 
student  belonging  to  the  Junior  Sophister  class,  who  had  been 
found  guilty  of  some  offence  for  which  he  had  been  dismissed 
from  college." 

* 

*  * 

"  He  remained,"  says  Mr.  Leverett,  "  a  considerable  time  at 
Boston,  in  a  state  of  penance.  He  presented  his  confession  to 
Mr.  Pemberton,  who  thereupon  became  his  intercessor,  and  in 
his  letter  to  the  President  expresses  himself  thus  :  '  This 
comes  by  Larvel,  who  brings  a  confession  as  good  as  Austin's, 
and  I  am  charitably  disposed  to  hope  it  flows  from  a  like 
spirit  of  penitence.'  In  the  public  reading  of  his  confession, 
the  flowing  of  his  passions  was  extraordinarily  timed,  and  his 
expressions  accented,  and  most  peculiarly  and  emphatically 
those  of  the  grace  of  God  to  him  ;  which  indeed  gave  a 
peculiar  grace  to  the  performance  itself,  and  raised,  I  believe, 
a  charity  in  some  that  had  very  little  I  am  sure,  and  ratified 
wonderfully  that  which  I  had  conceived  of  him.  Having 
made  his  public  confession,  he  was  restored  to  his  standing  in 
the  college." 

* 

*  * 

The  other  references  to  condign  punishment  are  more 
belligerent.  Take  this  one:  In  the  year  1642  one  of  the 
rules  of  Harvard  College,  prescribed  by  President  Dunster, 
read  as  follows:  "Si  quis  scholarium  ullam  Dei  et  hujus 
Collegii  legem,  sive  animo  perversa,  seu  ex  supind  negligentid, 
violarit,  posfquam  fuerit  his  admonitus,  si  non  adultus  virgis 
coerceatur,  sin  adultus,  ad  Inspiectores  Collegii  deferendus  erit, 
ut  publice  in  eum  pro  meritis  animadversio  fiat." 

* 

*  * 

In  the  year  1656,  this  law  was  strengthened  by  another, 
recorded  by  Quincy,  in  these  words  :  "  It  is  hereby  ordered 
that  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  for  the 
time  being,  or  the  major  part  of  tliem,  are  hereby  empowered, 
according  to  their  best  discretion,  to  punish  all  misdemeanors 
of  the  youth  in  their  society,  either  by  fine,  or  whipping  in 
the  hall  openly,  as  the  nature  of  the  offence  shall  require,  not 
exceeding  ten  shillings,  or  ten  stripes  for  one  offence. 

s 

-X- 

*  * 

At  Yale,  so  we  learn  from  ex-President  Woolsey,  much  the 
same  punishment  was  inflicted  ;  it,  however,  sometimes  took 
the  form  of  l)oxing  or  cufhng  the  culprit's  ears.  This  method 
of  chastisement  was  "  applied  before  the  Faculty  to  the  luck- 
less offender  by  the  President,  towards  whom  the  culprit,  in  a 
standing  position,  inclined  his  head,  while  blows  fell  in  quick 
succession  upon  his  head."  "  No  one,"  we  are  told,  "seems  to 
have  been  served  in  this  way  except  freshmen  and  commencing 
aophomores." 


In  England  similiar  methods  of  punishment  were  in  vogue. 
Corporal  punishment  was  there  inflicted  upon  persons  "below 
the  age  of  eigliteen  for  a  variety  of  offences  ;  and  among  the 
rest  for  disrespect  to  Seniors ;  for  frequenting  places  where 
'  vinum  ant  quivis  alisu  potus  ant  herba  Nicotiana  ordurarie 
venditur ; '  for  coming  home  to  their  rooms  after  the  great 
Tom  or  bell  of  Christ's  Church  had  sounded  ;  and  for  playing 
football  within  the  University  pi-ecincts  or  in  the  city  streets." 

*  '  * 

From  the  above  extracts  it  will  be  seen  that  Freshmen  were 
kept  in  due  order  by  the  Dons  in  the  "  good  old  days."  They 
were  not  allowed  to  drink,  or  smoke  or  "  cheek"  their  Seniors, 
or  stay  out  late  at  nights  or  play  games  in  the  streets.  Alas  ! 
those  halcyon  days  have  fled  and  Freshmen  are  allowed  to  be 
"  cheek  by  jowl  "  with  Seniors,  to  smoke  cigarettes  and  carry 
canes  !  It  is  indeed  time  that  the  "  Court  "  was  established  in 
our  midst  and  that  those  members  of  the  University,  so 
fittingly  described  as  "  non  adultus,"  should  be  taught  their 
proper  place ! 

*  '  * 

Into  controverted  theological  points  the  Table  has  no  desire 
to  enter.  But  it  came  across,  recently,  a  piece  of  ecclesiastical 
terminology  whicli  surpasses  anything  in  that  line  with  which 
even  our  Theological  Editor  is  acquainted.  The  following 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  is  ascribed  to 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Morgan  Dix,  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York  :  • 
"  A  hyper-physical,  supra-local,  ineffable  presence  of  the  Lord 
in  the  elements,  wliich  always  evades  analysis." 

*  * 

We  had  been  discussing  the  proposed  College  Court  and 
the  German  Editor  had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  at  the 
bottom  of  all  such  schemes  and  of  the  old  hazing  itself  there 
lay  a  real  sense  of  order  ;  that  they  must  always  exist  as  the 
result  of  a  natural  tendency  of  the  student-heart  towards  the 
recognition  of  ^tual  superiority.  To  prove  how  deep-rooted 
was  this  feeling  he  told  the  following  "  ower  true  tale  :  " 

*  * 

"  I  was  one  day  walking  home  from  lectures — I  was  then 
in  my  third  year — in  company  with  a  Freshman.  It  was 
in  October — my  friend  was  an  old  Collegiate  Institute 
acquaintance — had  been  for  two  bare  weeks  a  student  of  the 
College.  We  fell  to  discussing  an  old  schoolmate  not  in  the 
least  loved  by  either  of  us,  whom  the  onflowing  tide  of  time 
had  not  yet  swept  from  his  quiet  High  School  harbour  ;  and 
I  expressed  a  fear  that  when  at  last  he  should  reach  the  Col- 
lege his  peculiar  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  might  make  him 
run  a-muck  of  the  Mufti's  minions.  '  But,'  I  added,  '  I  don't 
know.  He  has  hardly  spunk  enough  to  be  cheeky.'  My 
companion  mused  a  moment.  '  Ye-es,'  he  said  thoughtfully. 
Then,  after  another  pause,  he  took  Time  by  the  forelock. 
'  But,  you  know,  Fitz,  I  think  he'd  try  to  be  awfully  familiar 
with  us  fellows,  don't  you  know  ! '  " 

♦ 

*  * 

The  Table  was  compelled  to  agree  with  the  German  Editor's 
conclusions.  The  Ingenious  Man  was  observed  to  smile  pleas- 
antly. "  Talking  of  this  matter  of  precedence,"  he  said  blandly, 
"  I  learned  the  other  day  a  curious  fact.  In  Spain,  where 
etiquette  is  life,  there  are  some  strange  results  of  this  insistance 
on  degrees  of  social  importance.  It  is  said  that  in  their  state 
processions  the  son,  in  all  cases,  takes  precedence  of  the  father, 
solely  on  the  ground  of  his  longer  pedigree  !  " 


The  most  noble  the  Aide-de-Camp  in  Waiting  has  just  done 
a  very  foolish  thing  in  Ottawa.  The  story  is  short  but  in- 
structive. On  each  invitation  card  issued  for  the  Government 
House  Ball  on  Monday  he  has  written  in  bold  characters  along 
the  top,  "  Full  Dress."  If  it  would  not  have  involved  too 
great  a  labour  of  the  pen,  he  might  with  equal  propriety  have 
requested  tlie  Colonials  to  leave  their  red  siiirts  at  home,  and 
to  take  ofl'  their  hats  before  entering  the  reception  room. 
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UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  NEWS. 

All  reports  from  Societies  must  reach  us  by  noon  on  Thursday 
to  insure  insertion. 


Arrangements  are  being  made  for  tlie  carrying  on  of  the 
work  in  Professor  Young's  classes  during  the  remainder  of  the 
term.  Notices  will  be  posted  on  the  door  of  Lecture  Room 
No.  7  in  due  time. 


THE  CONVERSAZIONE. 
The  Committee  held  a  jubilation  meeting  on  Friday  of  last 
week  to  rejoice  over  an  unexpected  surplus  of  $65.  The  man- 
agement of  our  great  annual  event  has  this  year  been  higlily 
commendable.  Every  committee  worked  ;  all  went  in  for 
economy  and  efficiency  combined.  The  Treasurer  especially 
deserves  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  undergraduates  and  friends 
of  the  University.  Promptness  of  payment  characterized  all 
the  financiers.  So  the  Conversazione  of  1889  has  been  a 
success  in  all  respects.  The  programme  was  first-class  ;  the 
crowd  was  better  managed  tlian  in  any  recent  year ;  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  to  tkese  items  of  excellence  there 
has  been  added  a  striking  financial  success. 


LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

Friday,  February  22nd.  A  large  meeting,  but  good- 
humoured  and  decorous,  tilled  the  benclies  of  our  conventicle 
to-night.  No  songs,  no  readings,  no  essays,  no  literary  pro- 
gramme. No  lifting  up  of  prophetic  voices  in  sounds  that  will 
whift'  away  tlie  doubts  of  the  anxious  world  on  tlie  matters 
that  so  vex  it.  Merely  an  ordering  of  our  own  ati'airs  that 
concern  not  tlie  world  witliout. 

Mr.  Spence  had  a  lien  on  the  fore  part  of  the  evening.  His 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  will  make  a  notice  of  motion 
go  as  chaperone  to  the  gay  and  tickle  resolutions  that  have  of 
late  been  flirting  with  our  periodicals. 

Mr.  Coatsworth  was  present,  radiant  with  a  grievance.  He 
wanted  this  correspondence  smoked — "  cured,"  by  being  hung 
up  in  The  Varsity's  hamhouse.  In  his  happiest  manner,  he 
smoked  out  the  correspondent,  even  the  garrulous  one.  The 
President  of  The  Varsity  and  the  President  of  the  Literary 
rose  as  one  man.  The  former  defended  the  correspondent,  the 
latter  reprehended.  Finally,  not  being  able  to  agi-ee,  they 
mutually  subsided  into  neutrality.  The  otiender  then  got  up 
and  made  an  apology,  with  too  much  of  Mr.  Coatsworth's 
smoke  still  clinging  to  it  to  be  very  soothing.  A  vote  of  the 
meeting  blew  the  air  clear. 

The  main  business  of  the  meeting  was  now  given  attention 
— the  Court  scheme  of  Mr.  Hunter.  The  owner  of  the 
business  first  cried  up  his  wares  and  was  fortunate  inasmuch 
as  he  found  a  seconder.  For  some  time  the  members  hesi- 
tated. No  one  wanted  to  make  the  plunge.  They  were 
feeling  the  water  like  a  bevy  of  small  boys  taking  the  first 
swim  of  tlic  season.  Then  Mr.  Rodd  waded  out  and  swam 
a  few  strokes  to  show  the  way.  And  now  the  plunging  grows 
bolder  and  bolder.  ]Mr.  Smith  bowls  along,  heaving  the  waters 
like  a  big  propellor  and  leaves  them  boiling  behind  him.  The 
water  spirit  is  aflVighted  and  in  \  ain  calls  for  help.  Till  at  last 
Mr.  Coatsworth,  who  has  this  time  Ijeen  smoking  nothing  but 
the  pipe  of  peace  comes  to  his  aid  and  checks  the  pursuit. 

Like  oil  on  the  troubled  flames  is  Mr.  Coatsworth's  speech. 
The  odds  grew  bigger  and  bigger  against  the  court  party  until 
at  length  and  in  high  time,  the  hunted  one  made  a  stand 
and  rallied  his  three  comrades.  It  was  a  curious  sight  to  see 
one  member  beleaguered  by  so  many  (liad  the  process  been 
less  courteous  and  good  natured  we  had  called  it  a  bearbaiting). 
The  member  on  the  floor  let  cry  that  he  was  there  to  answer 
whatsoever  questions  members  might  ask.  His  loquacity 
stretched  its  legs  in  vain.  The  President  was  oflered  and 
took  occasion  to  rule  the  thing  out  of  order.  The  Glorious 
Court  wsiSuUra  vires — and  sine  viribus  (if  that  be  good  latinity) 
by  the  time  the  meeting  was  done  with  it. 


MODERN  language  CLUB. 

The  Club  met  as  usual  on  jVIonday  last ;  the  attendance  was 
select. 

The  programme  was  opened  with  a  vocal  solo  \>y  Miss  Piatt, 


who  gave  Jean  Ingelow's  "  O  fair  Dove,  O  fond  Dove,"  and 
was  deservedly  encored. 

The  subject  for  the  evening  was  "  Woman  Authors."  In 
addition  Mr.  Brebner  was  reque.sted  to  give  his  postponed 
essay  on  "  Lowell."  His  treatment  of  the  subject  was 
exhaustive  ;  he  dealt  with  the  life  of  the  author  and  with 
several  of  his  works  at  considerable  length.  Miss  Hart  followed 
with  a  piano  solo  which,  though  not  a  member  of  the  Club,  she 
had  kindly  consented  to  give,  and  which  added  not  a  little  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  programme.  Miss  Ackerraan,  lately 
elected  a  member,  showed  a  praiseworthy  readiness  to  do  her 
share  of  the  Club's  work  and  read  in  good  style  from  Jean 
Ingelow.  An  essay  on  "  Woman's  Place  in  English  Litera- 
ture," written  by  a  member  of  the  Club  and  read  by  the 
President,  next  followed,  and  a  long  discussion  in  which  Messrs. 
Squair,  Chamberlain,  Ferguson,  Brebner  and  Spence  took 
part,  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 


the  engineering  society. 
A  regular  meeting  of  the  Engineering  Society  was  held 
last  Tuesday  afternoon  at  a  quarter  past  three  o'clock  in  the 
School  of  Practical  Science,  the  President  occupying  the  chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  Mr. 
L.  B.  Stewart,  D.  T.  S.,  read  a  paper,  entitled  "  A  Description 
of  a  Timber  Limit  Survey  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,"  which  con- 
tained much  valuable  information  respecting  choice  of  party, 
amount  of  provisions  required,  modes  of  transport,  and  the 
system  by  which  timber  limits  are  surveyed  along  the  Rana- 
naskis  and  Bow  Rivers.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  paper  he 
gave  an  explanation  of  the  method  of  finding  distances  by 
stadia  measurements  and  a  description  of  the  returns  of  the 
survey  required  by  the  Department.  T.  Roseburgh,  B.  A., 
read  a  short  paper  in  "Wii-e  Gauges,"  and  illustrated  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  latest  system  over  the  older  ones.  The  discus- 
sion of  Power  which  was  carried  over  from  last  meeting  was 
resumed  by  W.  H.  Shillinglaw.  He  treated  of  obtaining 
Water  Power  by  dams,  &c.,  and  the  various  ways  employed 
for  using  such  pressure  when  obtained.  After  a  few  remarks 
from  the  President  concerning  the  Library  and  University 
Gymnasium  the  meeting  adjourned. 

THE  'varsity    baseball  CLUB. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  'Varsity  Baseball  Club  was  held 
in  Room  1-5,  Residence,  on  Saturday  evening,  23rd  February, 
at  8  o'clock. 

President  S.  D.  Schultz,  B.  A.,  was  in  the  chair,  and  about 
twenty  members  were  present. 

J.  H.  A.  Proctor,  Secretary-Treasurer,  presented  his  annual 
statement,  which  showed  a  balance  on  the  right  side,  and  a 
capital  performance  of  the  'Varsity  nine  in  the  field  during  the 
past  season. 

The  election  of  officers  for  1889-90  was  then  pi'oceeded  with 
and  resulted  as  follows: — 

Honorary  President  — Professor  Baker,  M.  A. 
President — S.  D.  Schultz,  B.  A. 
Vice-President — W.  I.  Senkler. 
Secretary-Treasurer — J.  B.  Peat. 
Captain — H.  Wardell. 
Curator— W.  J.  O.  Mallock. 

Committee — .3rd  Year,  J.  H.  A.  Proctor,  I.  R.  Carling  ; 
2nd  Year,  A.  F.  Rykert,  W.  J.  Moran ;  1st  Year,  E. 
Murphy,  J.  Mcintosh. 

An  animated  discussion  took  place  upon  the  proposed 
'Varsity  Baseball  tour  among  the  American  Colleges. 

J.  F.  Snetsinger  read  letters  from  several  American 
Colleges  ofiering  favourable  guarantees  and  asking  for  dates. 

F.  B.  Hodgins,  B.  A.,  gave  the  result  of  his  conferences 
with  certain  railroad  officials  regarding  rates.  He  ascertained 
the  following  facts :  That  a  party  of  1 0  and  over  can  secure 
reduced  railway  fares  ;  that  the  approximate  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed tour  would  be  about  $30  or  $35  per  man.  Mr.  Hodgins 
then  outlined  the  following  tour ,  which  he  submitted'for  the 
consideration  of  the  meeting,  and  upon  which  the  figures 
which  he  had  given  were  based :  Start  from  Toronto  on 
Friday,  24th  May,  play  a  game  at  Lindsay  on  that  day  ;  thence 
to  Kingston,  playing  there  on  Saturday,  May  25th ;  from 
there  to  Boston,  vid  Syracuse, — playing  Harvard  on  Monday, 
May  27th ;  from  Cambridge  to  New  Haven,  where  a  game  or 
two  would  be  played  with  Yale  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
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May  28th  and  29tli ;  then  to  Mew  York,  playing  Columbia 
on  Thursday,  May  .30th,  and  perhaps  Staten  Island  same 
day ;  thence  to  Princeton  on  Friday,  May  3 1  st,  then  to 
Philadelphia,  playing  there  on  Saturday,  June  1st ;  Ithaca 
would  be  reached  on  Monday,  June  3rd,  where  Cornell  would 
be  encountered.  The  team  could  then  reach  Toronto  by 
Wednesday,  June  5tli. 

The  tour,  above  outlined,  Mr.  Hodgins  said,  would  occupy 
about  two  weeks,  and  was  a  very  complete  one,  though  it  might 
be  found  too  long  and  expensive.  In  that  case,  of  course, 
certain  games  could  be  dropped.  The  distance  covered  by  the 
tour  described  is  about  1,400  miles. 

Coming  down  to  matters  of  finance  Mr.  Hodgins  figured  it 


out  this  way : 

EXPENSES. 

10  Suits,  @  |6  $60 

Outfit,  balls,  &c   30 

Railway  fares   360 


1450 

ESTIMATED  RECEIPTS. 

Guarantees  in  Toronto ;  gate  receipts  at 

Lindsay  and  Kingston  $100 

Guarantees  at  six  American  Colleges  @  $60 

per  game   360 

Contributed  by  team  and  others   100 


$560 

Thus  the  scheme  showed  itself  to  be  feasible  and  workable. 
Upon  the  strength  of  the  reports  just  received  Mr.  Hodgins 
moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  B.  McClean,  that  the  Club  be 
authorized  to  gather  together  the  strongest  and  best  team 
available,  and  if  this  can  be  done,  to  communicate  with  the 
various  American  Colleges  in  New  England  and  vicinity  with 
a  view  to  secure  dates  and  guarantees. 

After  further  discussion  on  the  subject  and  upon  the  prob- 
able personnel  of  the  team,  the  meeting  Ijroke  up,  more  than 
ever  determined  to  "see  the  thing  through." 

It  might  be  stated,  that  the  Committee  have  already  opened 
communications  with  several  American  colleges.  When  full 
particulars  have  been  received,  and  when  other  details  ai  e  per- 
fected, another  meeting  will  be  called,  of  which  due  notice, 
will  be  given. 


GLEE  CLUB. 

On  Thursday  of  last  week,  ten  members  of  the  Glee  Club 
took  the  afternoon  train  for  Hamilton,  their  object  being  to 
give  two  concerts,  one  in  Carluke,  the  other  in  Waterdown,  in 
response  to  invitations  which  had  been  received  from  the 
ladies  of  the  Presbyterian  congregations  in  these  villages. 
En  route  a  rehearsal  was  held  and  the  University  reputa- 
tion for  "  making  Rome  howl  with  melody  "  vindicated. 

However,  Hamilton  station  was  reached,  and  word  had  just 
been  passed  round  to  enter  the  town  as  unostentatiously  as 
possible,  when  the  graduate  of  the  party,  in  a  freak  of  dia- 
blerie, shouted:  "Who's  got  them  liats  ?  "  This  momentous 
query  and  the  fatal  resemblance  which  was  perceived  to  exist 
between  a  theological  student  in  the  party  and  the  world 
renowned  Mickey  Jones,  immediately  informed  the  crowd  that 
it  was  "  de  ball  team  "  of  1889.  Soon,  however,  a  way  was 
cleared  through  the  admiring  crowd  of  newsboys  and  boot- 
blacks and  the  street  reached  where  all  hands  embarked  in 
a  sleigh  for  Carluke,  a  village  about  12  miles  from  jHamilton. 
In  an  effort  to  curtail  the  distance  as  much  as  possible,  the 
sleigh  was  inadvertently  driven  over  the  end  of  a  culvert,  and 
an  upset  was  the  immediate  consequence.  The  scene  which 
followed  was  of  that  kind  which  in  the  daily  papers  is  usually 
alluded  to  as  "  beggaring  descriptioii."  Luckily  nobody  was 
hurt?  The  church  was  reached  a  little  after  eight  o'clock  and, 
gowns  having  been  donned,  tlie  "  glorious  ten  "  made  at  once 
for  the  platform.  The  clergyman,  after  a  short  prayer,  intro- 
duced the  performers  for  the  evening,  winding  up  by  declaring 
that  he  would  leave  the  audience  in  the  hands  of  the  young 
lady  elocutionist  and  the  young  men  from  University  College, 
"  not  from  Knox  College  as  had  been  announced  to  the  con- 
gregation the  Sunday  before."  Two  or  three  choruses  were 
sung  by  the  Club,  after  which  the  young  lady  recited  "  The 
Maid  of  Bregens "  in  a  style  wliich  immediately  gave  her  a 


fii'st  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  audience.  Two  more  choruses 
were  sung,  to  the  last  of  which  an  encore  was  demanded  and 
given.  Then  for  a  time  the  heavy  tragedian  of  the  Club 
stalked  the  stage.  He  read  a  selection  from  Mark  Twain's 
"  Tramp  Abroad,  "  which  was  immensely  relished.  After 
another  chorus  or  two,  the  sprightly  comedian  of  the  party 
pranced  airily  up  and  down  the  stage,  his  recitation  being 
"  How  Christopher  Columbus  discovered  America.'^  In  reply 
to  a  vigorous  encore  "  Tim  Rafferty's  Fox-hunting  Mare  "  was 
given  and  the  comedy  man  retired,  fairly  smothered  in  glory. 
After  three  choruses,  "The  Hypochondriac"  was  given  by  the 
lady  elocutionist.  As  an  encore  she  gave  an  Irish  selection,  the 
climax  to  which  is  reached  in  the  last  line  where  the  "light- 
hearted  boy"  asks  the  "purty  one,"  "Has  your  mother  any 
pigs  for  sale?"  A  vote  of  thanks, — the  national  anthem, — a 
hearty  hand-shake  all  round,  and  the  sleigh  was  again  laden. 
After  driving  about  a  mile,  a  halt  was  called  at  the  house  of  a 
member  of  tlie  congregation  where  an  oyster  supper  had  been 
prepared  and  where  the  Club  plainly  demonstrated  that  vocal 
efforts  in  nowise  interfere  with  the  appetite.  A  song  having 
been  given  by  each  of  the  boys,  the  sleigh  was  again  brought 
into  requisition,  aud  the  songsters  in  three  batches  were  left 
for  the  night  at  the  houses  of  different  members  of  the  congre- 
gation. 

Next  day  (Friday)  Hamilton  was  reached  about  four  o'clock 
and  soon  after  the  train  was  boarded  for  Waterdown,  which  was 
destined  to  be  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  recep- 
tions which  has  ever  been  accorded  to  the  Club.  The  concert 
was  to  take  place  in  the  town  hall,  and  a  packed  house  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  Company.  After  hastily  swallowing  some 
refreshments,  the  performers  sought  the  platform.  The  same 
recitations  and  readings  were  given  as  had  been  given  the 
evening  before,  but  the  number  of  songs  had  to  be  greatly  en- 
larged. Three  ladies  of  the  village  sang  in  very  creditable 
style  and  a  gentleman  from  Burlington  recited  "  "The  Man  on 
the  Wheel  "  and  "  The  Newsboy's  Death,"  but  the  old  truism 
concerning  a  prophet  in  his  own  land  was  rather  forcibly  illus- 
trated at  their  expense.  Everybody  was  immensely  pleased 
with  the  Glee  Club  and  "  extra-extra-encores  "  were  the  order 
of  the  day.  After  singing  just  about  every  chorus  in  the  Song 
Book,  the  Club  was  tendered  a  vote  of  thanks,  to  which  the 
president  replied.  Then  a  descent  was  made  to  the  ground 
floor  where  supper  was  waiting.  After  that,  such  members  as 
favoured  the  "  light  fantastic  "  were  invited  to  an  impromptu 
dance,  whilst  the  more  sober-minded  members  of  the  party 
went  home  with  their  frierids  to  a  much-needed  rest  after  the 
travelling  of  the  two  previous  days. 

On  Saturday  six  members  of  the  party  returned  to  Toronto, 
the  other  four  having  decided  to  stay  over  Sunday  with  friends 
in  the  neighbourhood.  And  thus  was  concluded  the  most 
enjoyable  outing  that  the  Glee  Club  has  had  this  year. 

T.  D.  D. 

The  annual  elections  of  the  club  are  to  be  held  next  week, 
Lists  of  the  nominations  have  been  posted  on  the  board 


FOOTBALL. 

Tiie  annual  meetings  of  the  two  foot-ball  clubs  which  were 
to  have  talcen  place  yesterday  afternoon  have  been  postponed 
till  Friday,  March  8th,  on  account  of  the  death  of  Professor 
Young. 


CLASS  OF  '91. 

A  meeting  of  the  Class  of  '91  is  to  be  held  in  Lecture  Room 
No.  7  on  Monday,  March  4th,  at  4  p.  m.  to  discuss  tlie  desir- 
ability of  celebrating  their  organization  by  a  social  gathering. 

Mr.  Munro  has  also  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  brin<r  in 
a  motion  to  alter  the  constitution  by  adding  an  Athletic 
Director  to  the  list  of  officers. 


U.  C.  WHITE  CROSS  SOCIETY. 

The  penultimate  meeting  for  the  present  year  of  the  U. 
C.  White  Cross  Society,  which  was  postponed  owing  to  the 
death  of  Professor  Young,  will  be  held  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall  on 
Tuesday,  March  5th,  at  4  o'clock.  Nominations  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  will  take  place,  and  ways  and  means  for 
more  definite  work  in  the  future  will  be  discussed.  It  is 
hoped  that  all  friends  of  the  Personal  Purity  Movement  will 
be  in  attendance.  ' 
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THE  MOON-LOVER. 

'Twas  a  cloudless,  fairy-like  summer  night, 

And  the  fair  moon  floated  above. 
While  a  happy  brook,  with  his  face  alight. 

Sang  her  a  song  of  love. 

There  went  a  murmur  of  joy  'niong  the  trees, 

And  the  tall  reeds  drowsily  stirred. 
Soft  strains  from  the  harp  of  the  evening  breeze 

Came  forth  as  the  song  was  heard. 

His  song  to  a  whispering  note  he  hushed 

When  the  alders  hid  him  a  space, 
Then  wild  and  free  the  melody  gushed 

At  sight  of  tlie  fair  moon's  face. 

He  sang  to  the  mournful  strains  of  the  wind 

That  came  from  the  pine  trees  tall  ; 
He  sang  every  word  that  love  might  find. 

But  the  moon  would  not  list  to  his  call. 

No  warmth  of  love  in  her  steadfast  gleam  : 

Complacent  her  haughty  look. 
For  the  moon  has  a  lover  in  many  a  stream — 

But  "  There's  only  one  moon  for  the  brook." 

William  P.  McKenzie. 


WOMAN'S  PLACE  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

A  glance  at  the  whole  field  of  literature  immediately  reveals 
one  fact  regarding  the  comparative  literary  position  of  woman. 
She  has  written  less  than  man.  Always  potent  as  an 
inspiration,  it  is  only  in  the  last  few  centuries  that  she  has 
often  shown  herself  inspiz-ed.  Although  from  earliest  times 
there  have  been  instances,  as  the  songs  of  Hannah  and  Mary, 
of  Sappho  andErinna  bear  witness,  that  poetic  feeling  of  a  lofty 
kind  was  by  no  means  the  property  of  one  sex  alone  ;  yet  by 
far  the  greater  bulk  of  literature  is  from  the  pens  of  men  and 
only  in  this  century  is  there  any  rivalry  as  to  quantity. 
Taking  four  Vjooks  of  poems  by  chance,  I  find  in  Palgrave's 
Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrics,  out  of  288  selections, 
four  written  by  women.  In  Sonnets  of  This  Century  there  are 
3.3  out  of  270.  In  Bell  s  Standard  Reciter,  about  60  out  of 
about  520.  In  Elfin  Music,  Canterbury  Edition,  10  out  of 
50.  This  is  about  10  per  cent,  by  women  in  all  except  the 
first. 

Now,  in  view  of  nineteenth  century  facts,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  saying  that  the  past  barrenness  in  this  field  has  not 
been  due  to  poor  soil,  but  rather  lack  of  cultivation.  The 
person  who  recognizes  the  fateful  influence  that  comes  from 
surrounding  circumstances  will  see  how  social  environments, 
which  shut  out  an  extended  view  ;  subordination  of  position, 
which  prevented  independent  thought  ;  and  such  lack  of  edu- 
cational advantages  as  aggravated  both  these  evils  and  gave 
no  chance  for  the  mental  faculties  becoming  effective  instru- 
ments, must  all  have  dearth  of  literary  effort  as  their  result. 

So,  then,  no  general  compai'ison  as  of  two  things  on  an  equal 


plane  can  be  made  before  we  reach  the  19th  century,  if  even 
now.  For  it  is  not  so  long  ago  since  a  very  learned  man 
suggested  certain  branches  of  learning  as  being  appropriate 
for  a  woman  who  felt  a  wish  to  cultivate  her  mind  and  yet 
had  common  sense  enough  to  wish  to  avoid  chances  of  being 
called  a  blue-stocking  ;  and  the  educational  theory  of  Mrs. 
Malaprop  was  well-nigh  universal  in  Sheridan's  time.  With 
what  calm  and  amused  superiority  must  we  look  back  on  an 
age  having  this  as  a  true  though  ridiculously  put  version  of 
its  theory  :  "I  would  by  no  means  wish  a  daughter  of  mine  to 
be  a  progeny  of  learning.  I  would  never  let  her  meddle  with 
Greek,  or  Hebrew,  or  Algebra,  or  Simony,  or  Paradoxes,  or 
such  inflammatory  branches  of  learning  ;  but,  Sir  Anthony,  I 
would  send  her  at  nine  years  old  to  a  boarding-school  in  order 
to  learn  a  little  ingenuity  and  artifice.  Then,  sir,  she  should 
have  a  supercilious  knowledge  in  accounts  ;  and  as  she  grew 
up,  I  would  have  her  instructed  in  geometry,  that  she  might 
know  something  of  the  contagious  countries.  Above  all,  she 
should  be  taught  orthodoxy.  This,  Sir  Anthony,  is  what  I 
would  have  a  woman  know,  and  I  don't  think  there  is  a  super- 
stitious article  in  it." 

But  now  that  time  has  swept  away  Mrs.  Malaprop's  system, 
along  with  others  wiser  and  more  foolish,  and  an  ever-advan- 
cing wave  of  progress  is  making  mental  culture  of  an  advanced 
kind,  just  as  accessible  to  woman  as  man  what  do  we 
find  to  be  her  way  of  making  use  of  it  ?  What  are  the  results 
of  the  new  opportunities  1 

Recognized  differences  between  woman  and  man  there 
always  have  been.  And  whether  as  the  slave  of  the  Eastern 
or  the  honoured  companion  of  the  Teuton,  a  certain  difference 
of  moral  and  physical  fibre  has  always  been  recognized.  A 
glance  at  the  commercial  departments  of  human  industry  will 
here  be  useful.  The  qualities  shown  by  woman  in  this  new 
field  are  said  to  be  superior  fineness  of  manipulation  and 
often  a  more  conscientious  thoroughness.  But  in  most  cases 
this  has  been  the  result  when  acting  under  orders,  and  though 
she  has  sometimes  ably  filled  a  position  of  superintendent,  the 
rank  of  general  has  yet  to  be  won  by  the  sex. 

Now,  in  literature,  perhaps,  tlie  same  thing  iiolds.  Spite  of 
amazons,  the  position  of  literary  warrior  and  pioneer  yet 
remains  a  masculine  one.  But  in  the  elaboration  and  colloca- 
tion of  known  truths,  in  the  perception  of  liidden  differences 
and  subtle  connections,  in  the  more  delicate  thought  processes 
where  intuition  must  largely  supplement  logical  reasoning — 
in  all  these  spheres  woman  has  at  once  recognized  and  taken 
possession  of  her  distinctive  field. 

After  all,  we  find  the  root  of  the  diff'erence  either  in  the  2nd 
chapter  of  Genesis  or  in  the  etymology  of  the  words  "  Lord  " 
and  "  Lady  " — woman  "  a  help  meet  for  "  man,  or  "  Lord  "  the 
bread  winner,  "  Lady  "  the  bread  dispenser. 

In  the  department  of  poetry  woman  has  taken  as  her  more 
particular  sphere  the  poems  of  the  sentiments  and  affections, 
handling  these  themes  with  a  tenderer  touch  and  a  more  deli- 
cate perception  of  artistic  effect.  Of  this  Mrs.  Browning,  Mrs. 
Hemans  and  Jean  Ingelow  are  examples. 

In  novels — and  here  we  at  once  think  of  Charlotte 
Bronte's  touching  "  Jane  Eyre  ;"  of  all  the  noble  titles  of  George 
Eliot's  masterful  books ;  of  Miss  Yonge,  with  her  sweet, 
wholesome,  refined  and  happy  English  homes  ;  of  Jane  Austen 
and  her  patient  synthesis  of  delineation,  of  Miss  Mitford  and 
the  lovely  simplicity  of  her  village  tales  ;  of  Maria  Edgeworth 
and  the  brilliant,  learned  and  refined  society  to  which  she  in- 
troduces us,  immediately  arraying  themselves  in  all  their 
intellectual  court  dress  to  honour  the  royal  presence  of  a 
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reader;  of  Louisa  Alcott  and  those  "little  women"  that 
were  so  naturally  interesting,  and,  to  make  a  little  descent,  of 
"  The  Duchess,"  with  her  ever  charming  "  Molly  Bawn  ;  " 
Augusta  J.  Evans  Wilson,  and  her  way  of  making  her  heroes 
incarnations  of  some  tolerably  maleficent  demon  only  that  the 
good  fairy  heroine  may  eventually  angelify  him;  of  May 
Agnes  Fleming,  who  being  dead  yet  writeth,  and  the  rest. 

Now,  in  most  of  these,  except  George  Bliot's  and  Miss 
Yonge's,  the  moral  and  moralizing  faculties  continually  get 
the  supremacy  over  artistic  feeling.  The  fact  that  character 
is  a  shadow  of  our  past  life,  that  we  ourselves  are  not  an 
instantaneous  fabric,  so  to  speak,  but  an  organism  with  an  his- 
torical basis  ;  that  actions  are  fateful  things,  that  as  a  man 
sows  so  shall  he  reap — these  and  kindred  truths  are  not  per- 
mitted to  reach  us  in  that  most  direct  and  artistic  and  divine 
M'ay,  the  gradual  evolution  of  character,  but  each  important 
step  and  decision  is  liable  to  be  taken  out  and  labelled,  "  This 
was  destined  to  cast  a  dark  shadow  over  the  once  happy  life," 
or  "The  time  would  come  when  in  bitter  sackcloth  of  repen- 
tance and  ashes  of  remorse  he  would  bewail  his  miserable 
weakness  and  error,"  etc. 

Such  writing  in  some  hands  degenerates  into  a  preaching  of 
pet  ideas  and  breeds  readers  of  a  sanguinary  disposition,  who 
thirst  for  gore,  and  who,  analogously  to  the  spectators  in  the 
Roman  amphitheatre  who,  when  roused,  invariably  turned 
their  thumbs  downward  in  condemnation  of  the  poor  defeated 
gladiator  and  wanted  fresh  horrors,  seek  new  excitement  in 
books  that  only  a  little  greater  literary  polish  distinguishes 
from  the  dime  novel. 

Now,  men  are  not  so  apt  to  talk  in  this  way.  The  charac- 
ters act  out  their  own  life  and  preach  silently,  so  to  speak. 
Another  department  might  be  referred  to  in  this  hurriedly 
written  essay — that  of  translation.  Lately  there  have  been 
some  noteworthy  translations  from  other  European  languages 
in  which  women  have  shown  all  their  delicate  perceptions  of 
meaning  to  best  advantage. 

A  summing  up,  then,  would  be — delicacy  and  fineness  of 
treatment  of  topics  already  somewhat  prepared ;  exquisite 
feeling  in  language  ;  tendency  to  moralize  in  a  way  prejudi- 
cial to  artistic  harmony  ;  sympathetic  and  worthy  transla- 
tions ;  and,  lastly,  incalculable  possibilities. 


LOVE  MISSPENT. 

A  lovely  maid, 

Gaily  arrayed 
In  sweetest  smiles  and  fine  attire. 

To  college  came 

For  love  of  fame  : 
Such  thoughts  alone  her  soul  inspire. 

A  student  bright 

With  great  delight 
Her  graceful  form  one  day  espied  ; 

And  Cupid's  dart 

Soon  pierced  his  heart  : 
Anon  for  her  alone  he  sighed. 

But  now  grown  bold, 
His  love  he  told 
Before  this  maid  on  bended  knee  ; 

And  she  ne'er  sighed, 

But  quick  replied 
Thus  to  the  student-lovers  plea : 

"  I'll  tell  you  true — 

'Tis  but  your  due- 
Such  tiiouglits  are  quite  beyond  my  ken  ; 

Hither  I  came 

For  love  of  fame. 
But  not,  forsooth,  for  love  of  men." 

Mknuoke 


LETTER  LEGACIES. 
(  Continued.  J 

June  12th,  188— 

My  Dear  G. — 

I  did  not  expect  that  you  would  have  spoken  in  such 
a  manner  of  our  literature.  But  your  own  literary  ambi- 
tions never  looked  to  Canada  for  support  and  consummation, 
and  as  you  have  never  tried  the  Canadian  public  with  high- 
standard  verse  you  are  not  in  the  best  position  to  judge  by  a 
hasty  condemnation.  For  myself,  who  have  neither  the  genius 
to  inspire  nor  the  independence  to  execute  these  high-class 
conceptions,  I  can  judge  in  a  different,  perhaps  in  a  more 
impartial  spirit.  The  subject  for  consideration  is  not  the 
question  that  has  presumptuously  been  asked,  "  Has  Canada 
produced  a  poet  ?"  but  more  mournful  and  conclusive,  "Why 
has  Canada  not  produced  a  poet,  and  why  will  Canada,  as  she 
now  exists,  never  beget  and  maintain  singers  aspiring  even  to 
a  semi-immortality  of  fame  1"  I  start,  you  see,  from  a  true 
and  incontestable  assertion,  \fith  a  sad  wealth  of  material 
from  which  to  draw  as  pessimistic  conclusion  as  it  may 
please  me.  There  are  two  most  evident  causes  of  our  failure 
in  the  past,  which  shall  be,  in  time  to  come,  the  two  most 
inspiriting  elements  of  the  national  poems.  Our  political 
system  is  not  even  dead-and-alive  ;  it  is  hopelessly  dead  and 
decayed  as  far  as  concerns  immediate  inspiration.  There  are 
three  questions  abroad  and  present  to  every  thinking  mind, 
each  of  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  our  present  system  of 
government.  Imperial  Federation,  Independence,  and  An- 
nexation are  each  accepted  by  their  several  adherents  as  not 
only  certain  of  speedy  fulfilment,  but  as  the  only  summit  of 
national  happiness  and  prosperity.  No  one  outside  of  the 
ministers  in  power  dreams  or  desires  that  Canada  should  con- 
tinue to  stagnate  in  poverty  under  the  principles  that  con- 
federation e  tablished.  The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand 
are  working  surely  towards  an  end  which  is  never  overpast, 
but  always  followed  with  hope  and  pursued  with  ever 
increasing  prosperity  without  a  prospect  of  the  disastrous 
pause  and  change  of  direction  that  even  a  peaceful  revolution 
would  produce.  It  is  true  that  I  am  taking  an  unique  case 
in  the  history  of  the  world  ;  for  the  United  States  inaugurated 
political  principles  which  have  hardly  wavered  from  a  definite 
and  mont  true  end  since  their  first  adoption  ;  and  with  this 
people  all  past  hesitation  has  only  resulted  in  an  increase  of 
power  and  independence.  With  them  alone  of  all  countries 
in  the  world  can  poetry  inform  politics  with  a  purity  of  inten- 
tion and  bend  it  from  all  base  ends.  There  the  assembled 
poets  of  the  land  sang  forth  to  the  nation  their  fierce  denun- 
ciation of  slavery  ;and  there  in  his  America  of  democracy  can 
Walt  Whitman  chant  those  grand  political  choruses  which 
must  move  him  who  hears  aright..  .... 

But  with  us  the  trade  of  politics  is  timid,  tentative  and 
confined.  We  work  in  vain  ;  for  if  the  signs  be  true  our  pre- 
sent state  cannot  outlast  the  most  aged  dying  generation,  and 
some  impending  and  momentous  change  will  annihilate  all 
the  labours  of  those  who  do  not  work  with  desire  to  hasten 
destiny,  and  precipitate  the  change  that  future  histories  will 
moralize  upon  forever.  We  are  hangers-on  of  England.  Our 
systems  are  not  sprung  of  the  desires  of  the  people,  but  of  the 
fear  of  some  and  of  the  indifference  of  others.  They  are  wholly 
imitative,  and  in  part  dependent.  So  cruel  are  they  to  all 
spiritual  effort  that  genius  spurns  the  Canadian  soil  as  readily 
as  the  Canadian  public  ignores  genius.  And  to  conclude 
quickly,  Canada  must  annex,  or  break  all  bonds  in  peace  with 
England.  The  Atlantic  is  a  cold,  cold  connecting  medium, 
and  is  strong  only  because  in  our  infantility  it  links  us  to  the 
distant  rumour  of  a  land  that  possesses  a  good  navy  and  a 
crown.  Canada  is  at  present  famous  because  a  native  is  pros- 
pective champion  oarsmin  of  the  world,  Greece  and  all,  while 
Greece,  who  only  grows  ponds,  possesses  Homer  and  many 
irpmortals  beside. 

The  second  cause  conflicting  with  a  poetic  birth,  and  you 
may  challenge  the  assertion,  I  am  convinced  arises  from  our 
possession  of  immense  uncultivated  areas  of  land  which, 
because  they  demand  intense  and  prolonged  manual  activity 
for  their  development,  cannot  produce  a  race  inclined  to  sym- 
pathy with  a  literature  striving  to  struggle  into  existence 
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through  the  obstructions  of  innumerable  difficulties.  And 
because  I  consider  the  leisured  wealth  of  many,  and  the 
material  prosperity  of  more,  to  be  a  most  necessary  adjunct  to 
the  formation  of  a  literature,  I  welcome  any  change  which 
may  pour  capital  into  the  country  from  any  source  soever. 
And,  thinking  as  I  do,  I  cannot  but  favour  any  political  inde- 
pendence to  ripen  the  season  for  a  heart  and  soul  annexation 
with  the  States.  Continued  independence  would  perhaps  be 
preferable,  but  who,  contemplating  the  continental  designs  of 
our  neighbours  could  blind  himself  from  foreseeing  incessant 
attendant  feuds  continually  growling  into  warfare  ? 

Sad  it  is  that  we  must  await  the  bidding  of  gold  to  create 
for  us  the  leisure  so  needful  to  inspiration,  and  to  generate  in 
the  land  the  Maecenas  spirit  which  we  as  sadly  lack.  How- 
ever, a  mere  material  and  bestial  prosperity,  though  as  an 
attributive  adjunct  so  needful,  is  in  itself  poor  stuff.  I  wish 
I  possessed  power  to  tell  it  to  more  than  yourself,  who  already 
know  it,  that  not  for  the  cruel  knowledge  that  a  country  is 
omnipotent  for  a  space  of  Time  in  arms,  and  not  for  the  his- 
toric intelligence  that  it  has  atone  time  swayed  by  cunning  the 
marts  of  the  world,  is  that  country  to  be  held  forever  in  the 
world's  esteem  and  revei-ence.  But  by  eternal  reason  of  the 
potent  voices  outlasting  empires  that  liave  there  rung  forth 
their  souls  in  fierce  protest  or  in  warning,  in  the  worship  of 
Truth,  or  in  submission  to  the  Beauty  within  them. 

I  forgive  you  for  saying  that  you  intended  leaving  the 
country.  Yours  sincerely, 

R.  S.  P. 


"  MY  LADY." 

[1  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  poetry  in  general  to 
be  found  in  The  Varsity  ;  but  none  has  ever  exactly  ex- 
pressed my  views.  When,  last  week,  in  turning  over  the 
interesting  pages  of  our  exponent  of  thought,  etc.,  "  My 
Lady  "  cauglit  my  sight,  I  thought  "  Surely  here  is  what  I 
want ! "  But  no.  Why  ?  I  cannot  tell.  It  is  beautiful. 
At  least  I  suppose  it  is  for  I  cannot  understand  it  and  so  I 
give  it  the  berefit  of  the  doubt. 

I  am  therefor  •  forced  to  write  a  poeni  expressive  of  my  own 
sentiments.  Thi.s  poem  may  not  succeed,  but  it  has  all  the 
elements  of  success  about  it.  First,  I  have  taken  a  popular 
subject ;  second,  I  liave  treated  it  in  a  popular  manner,  refer- 
ring to  popular  persons  whose  relation.s,  down  to  the  third 
generation  will,  no  doubt,  be  flattered  at  my  delicate  allusions 
to  the  family  talent,  and  will  of  course  mention  this  delightful 
little  poem  to  their  acquaintances,  and  even  make  an  odd  new 
one  that  they  otherwise  would  not  care  to  make,  just  for  the 
sake  of  having  a  chance  to  publish  the  advertisement  a  little 
more  widely.  I  have  worked  myself  up  to  a  high  state  of 
enthusiasm  and  I  have  poured  forth  this  enthusiasm  in  deli- 
cate, sweet-sounding  or  sonorous  pii  rases  and  words  that  do 
not  express  anything  in  particular  ;  and  finally,  I  have  ex- 
pressed some  very  deep  sentiments  and  emotions  whose  mean- 
ing I  scarcely  know  myself. 

All  this  I  have  done  for  my  readers.  Now,  to  please  my- 
self. I  have  reserved  only  one  whim  and  that  is  to  tell  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  I  know 
that  nineteenth  century  poets  (especially  lyrical)  arc  expected 
to  avoid  this  as  they  would  the  plague,  but  I  also  know  that 
I  am  ahead  of  my  time  and  can  calmly  bear  the  hostile  criti- 
cism of  the  age  in  which  I  am  unfortunately  placed  while  I 
look  proudly  forward  to  the  homage  of  generations  as  yet 
unborn.] 

I  will  sing  you  a  song  of  a  beautiful  land. 

Of  a  city  down  by  tiie  sea. 
In  the  wealth  of  its  beauty  it  shines  from  afar. 

In  its  mantle  of  purity. 
But  though  great  is  the  beauty  of  life  on  its  face. 

And  sweet  is  the  sun  on  its  brow. 
Though  the  waters  from  eastward  and  westward  and  south. 

In  their  pride,  have  rolled  ever,  as  now, 
'Tis  not  of  its  beauty  or  grandeur  I  sing. 

Though  each  i.s  full  worthy  of  song  ; 
The  loving  you  ig  face  of  a  'Varsity  miss 

Has  caught  n^e  and  carried  along. 
Oh  !  her  beauty  is  bright  as  the  sun  in  his  might, 

As  hfi  treads  through  the  portals  of  day  ; 


And,  in  form,  she's  as  fair  as  the  sirens  once  were. 

When  they  led  the  Greek  sailors  astray. 
But  her  heart  is  so  good,  that  I  know  she  ne'er  would 

(Though  her  actions  seem  strange  I  must  say) 
Treat  the  masculine  sex,  on  whatever  pretext. 

In  such  a  horribly  Paganish  way. 
Then,  she  knows  more  of  French  than  does  Archbishop  Trench ; 

And,  in  culture,  do  all  men  agree, 
Mathew  Arnold  had  not,  in  his  wisdom  of  thought, 

Such  command  of  the  art  as  has  she. 
She  has  beaux  by  the  score,  who  would  tramp  the  world  o'er 

From  where'er,  like  the  knights  of  old  time. 
To  the  shrines  of  the  East,  could  they  win,  but  the  least, 

On  their  lady-love's  thoughts,  in  that  clime  ; 
And  would  count  it  but  gain,  just  to  tramp  back  amain, 

With  the  glory  of  love  in  each  soul. 
Could  they  win  but  the  race,  with  a  fortunate  grace, 

To  receive  her  sweet  self  at  the  goal. 
But  I'm  sorry  to  say,  though  confess  it  I  may, 

That  she  never  has  smiled  upon  me  ; 
Still  my  love  is  as  deep  as  the  regions  of  sleep, 

Or  the  shadows  down  under  the  sea, 
Yes  !  I'm  true  as,  you  see,  true  lover  must  be, 

Till  he  meets  a  sweet  face,  that,  to  him, 
Is  still  fairer  by  far,  then  the  gates  slide  ajar, 

And  he,  fancy-free,  takes  a  new  whim. 
Then  !  come  fill  up  the  cup  !  and  of  nectar  we'll  sup 

As  we  drink  her  sweet  health  full  and  deep, 
And  we'll  shout  out  our  joy,  somewhat  mixed  with  alloy, 

Till  the  pluggers  have  e'en  gone  to  sleep. 

N.  B. — The  author  considers  the  allusion  in  the  last  line  a 
particularly  delicate  and  touching  one. 

Timothy  Seed. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

K.eferringto  the  financial  position  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, on  the  thirteenth  Commemoration  Day  (Feb.  22),  Presi- 
dent txilman  said:  — "  A  prudent  nian.agcment  of  our  affjiirs 
during  the  last  few  years  has  enaljicd  the  trustees  to  p:i,y  all 
our  current  expenses,  to  build  three  larg.^  lalioratories,  to 
collect  a  large  library  and  a  great  amount  of  apparatus,  and 
to  buy  a  great  deal  of  real  estate  for  the  ljuildings  tliat  are 
wanted,  and  at  the  same  time  to  lay  by  a  consideralile  amount 
of  accumulated  income.  Tiiis  store  thoy  are  now  spending. 
It  is  not,  like  the  widow's  cruse,  inexhaustible,  but  if  tlie  sum 
of  .$100,000  can  be  added  to  it,  and  if  our  receipts  from  tuition 
remain  undiminished,  theUniversity  will  go  forward  during  the 
next  three  years  without  contraction,  without  borrowing  and 
without  begging."  This  is  better  than  many  of  those  in 
sympathy  with  the  university  had  expected  and  all  must  hope 
that  no  money  may  be  lacking  to  enable  that  institution  to 
continue  the  grand  work  it  has  done  in  the  past. 

Haper's  Weekly  for  March  will  contain  the  opening  chap- 
ters of  a  new  novel,  by  Howells,  which  is  to  give  the  New 
York  adventures  of  Isabel,  Basil  and  other  characters  who 
figured  in  "Their  Wedding  Journey." 

George  Kennan,  the  author  of  the  Century  s  Siberian 
articles,  went  there  many  years  ago  to  help  run  a  telegraph 
line  across  Russian  Asia.  He  is  described  as  having  a  spare 
figure  ;  a  long  thin  face  ;  mouth  concealed  by  a  heavy  mous- 
tache, and  eyes  large  and  dark. 

Mr.  Philip  H-  Welch,  the  author  of  "The  Tailor-Made 
Girl,"  died  in  Brooklyn,  on  Sunday,  Feb.  25th.  The  cause  of 
his  death  was  cancer  in  the  mouth,  and,  though  he  knew  that 
the  end  was  inevitable,  with  wonderful  fortitude  he  kept  at 
work  until  the  last  fortnight.  While  many  humorists  of  to-day 
yielded  to  a  supposed  popular  demand  for  vulgarity,  Mr. 
Welch  never  lowered  the  tone  of  his  work,  which  was  highly 
appreciated  for  its  delicacy  and  purity. 

The  Critic  observed  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  James  Russell  Lowell,  which  occurred  on  Eeb.  22nd,  by 
printing  some  seventy  letters  and  poems  from  American  and 
English  men  and  women  of  letters,  among  whom  are  Tenny' 
pon,  Whittier,  Gladstone,  Holpfle?  and  Stednian, 
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PRINCIPAL  GRANT'S  ADDRESS  :  MATRICULA- 
TION STANDARDS. 

In  his  recent  address  before  the  University  Council  of 
Queen's  College,  Principal  Grant  singled  out  the  University 
of  Toi'onto  for  special  attack  on  the  subject  of  Matriculation 
standards  in  Ontario.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  a  usually 
acute  observer  such  as  Principal  Grant  should  have  failed  to 
point  out  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  and  that  he  should  have 
attacked  a  sister  institution  for  the  continuance  of  a  state  of 
affairs  for  which  she  is  not  responsible,  against  which  she  has 
fought,  and  against  which  her  whole  policy  for  the  past  decade 
has  been  a  silent  but  practical  protest. 

With  the  action  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  in  neglect- 
ing to  fall  in  with  the  representations  of  the  Senate  of  Queen's 
in  1886  we  are  not  here  concerned.  The  Varsity  can  only 
express  its  own  individual  regret  that  at  that  time,  when  cir- 
cumstances seemed  specially  favourable,  the  initial  steps  were 
not  taken  to  form  what  might  ultimately  have  become  a  per- 
manent University  Commission  for  Ontario. 

The  questions  with  which  we  are  here  concerned,  and  which 
are  raised  in  Principal  Grant's  address,  are  simply  these  :  Is 
the  matriculation  standard  in  Ontario  wliat  it  should  be  ?  and 
if  not  who  is  to  blame  ?  The  answer  to  the  first  must,  unques- 
tionably, be  made  in  the  negative.  To  the  second.  Principal 
Grant  says  :  The  University  of  Toronto  is  to  blame.  We 
reply  emphatically  :  No ;  the  real  culprit  is  the  Education 
Department.  In  this  and  in  succeeding  articles  we  propose  to 
make  good  this  assertion,  for  which,  we  think,  there  are  ample 
grounds. 

To  begin  with,  we  must  direct  attention  to  this  fact  which 
underlies  the  whole  question  :  That  the  educational  system  of 
our  Province  is  presumably  built  upon  n,  sound  philosophical 
principle,  viz.  :  it  is  a  graduated  system,  each  part  being  com- 
plete in  itself,  but  each  at  the  same  time  depending  upon  the 
other.  Tlie  Kindergarten  leads  to  the  Public  School,  the 
Public  Schools  lead  to  the  High  Schools,  the  High  Schools  to 
the  Universities.  The  point,  therefore,  at  whicli  the  Public 
Schools  stop  is,  in  effect,  the  key-stone  of  the  educational  arch. 
If  the  Public  School  does  not  go  far  enough,  the  High  School 
programme  must  be  curtailed  in  the  same  proportion,  and  in 
like  manner  the  Matriculation  standard  must  be  lowered  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  High  School  programme.  That 
this  is  so,  in  theory,  no  reasonable  critic  can  deny  ;  that  such 
a  curtailment  exists,  practically,  every  reasonable  observer 
must  regretfully  acknowledge. 

The  Varsity,  two  years  ago,  drew  attention  to  this  very 
state  of  things  in  definite  and  unmistakable  language.  The 
position  which  we  assumed  in  1887  we  are  prepared  to  take 
again  to-da.y.  Our  quarrel  is  not  with  Queen's,  or  with  Princi- 
pal Grant,  or  with  any  individuals,  but  against  the  practice  and 
policy  of  the  Education  Department  alone.  In  January,  1887, 
The  Varsity  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  present  First  Year 
course  as  laid  down  in  the  University  Curriculum  on  the 
ground  that  it  contained  too  much  of  "  purely  elementary 
work  in  many  branches."  As  we  then  pointed  out :  "A  large 
proportion  of  this  [First  Year]  appears  to  us  unnecessary,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  University  is  concerned.  It  should  be  done 
in  the  Secondary  Schools."  And  again  :  "  The  work  is  not 
really  University  work  at  all ;  and  also,  that  it  would  be  done 
much  more  thoroughly  and  with  better  results  in  the  High 
Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes,  whose  very  existence  pre- 
supposes the  prosecution  of  such  comparatively  advanced 
studies  "  In  regai-d  to  the  elementary  work  prescribed  in  the 
Curriculum  our  position  was  this  :  That  its  retention  was 
prima  facie  evidence  that  it  was  regarded  by  the  University 


authorities  at  least  as  having  been  indifferently  taught  in  the 
High  Schools  and  Institutes,  and  therefore  had  to  lae  taught 
all  over  again  in  the  University.  This  position  we  again 
unhesitatingly  assume. 

We  shall  reserve  for  a  future  occasion  the  statement  of  the 
evidence  upon  which  we  base  our  charges,  and  of  the  events 
which  have  brought  about  the  present  state  of  affairs,  which, 
with  Principal  Grant,  we  must  deplore,  but  for  the  continu- 
ance of  which  we  cannot,  as  he  does,  hold  the  University  of 
Toronto  responsible. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  Editors  are  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  correspond- 
ents.   No  notice  will  be  taken  of  unsigned  contributions. 

THE  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors  i?/'The  Varsity. 

Sirs, — Kindly  allow  me  space  in  your  columns  to  state  a 
few  facts  and  opinions  concerning  the  Literary  Society.  After 
a  tolerably  regular  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  that  society 
for  the  last  four  years  I  think  I  may  say  that  it  is  as  literary 
as  it  was  four  years  ago,  but  neither  more  nor  less  so.  It  was 
in  no  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term  literary  then,  and  it  is  not 
literary  now.  Most  of  those  who  favour  the  continuation  of  the 
Literary  Society  on  the  old  basis  would  probably  admit  this. 
They  would  say  that  although  our  society  is  not  properly 
speaking  literary,  still  it  furnishes  a  large  number  of  the 
undergraduates  with  opportunities  for  practice  in  public- 
speaking  which  they  would  obtain  in  no  other  way  ;  and  that 
it  is  our  duty  as  members  of  the  society  and  as  undergraduates 
generally,  to  try  and  do  what  we  can  to  make  it  more  profit- 
able. I  shall  have  something  to  say  about  the  feasibility  of 
the  establishment  of  a  purely  literary  society  later  on,  but  in 
the  meantime  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  society  as  present 
constituted,  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  give  any  large  num- 
ber of  the  students  practice  in  public  speaking.  Practically  all 
the  speaking  this  year,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  debating, 
which  most  of  us  regard  as  an  unnecessary  interruption  in 
an  evening's  amusement,  has  been  done  by  half-a-dozen  men. 
I  am  not  blaming  those  men  ;  they  may  say  ,  with  a  great  deal 
of  truth,  that  if  they  had  not  spoken  nobody  else  would.  Tliey 
have  profited  by  the  society  ;  and  it  is  surely  better  that,  if 
a  society  exist  at  all,  t-ix  men  should  profit  by  its  meetings 
than  that  they  should  be  entirely  profitless.  What  I  am 
trying  to  show  is  that  the  Literary  Society  is  at  present  of 
benefit  to  but  a  handful  of  members.  If  this  be  admitted  the 
next  question  is,  is  there  no  way  to  diffuse  its  benefits  ? 
Some  of  us  are  not  asking  ourselves  this  que.stion  for  the  first 
time.  We  have  been  trying  to  answer  it  by  our  actions  for 
some  years,  by  speaking,  by  learning  to  speak,  or  at  least  by 
our  regular  attendance  at  the  meetings.  But  all  our  efforts 
have  been  in  vain.  The  society  is  sometimes  better,  and 
sometimes  worse,  but  as  Artemus  Ward  would  say  "  chiefly 
worse,"  but  there  has  been  no  steady  improvement  in  it.  The 
remedy  for  this  has,  I  think,  been  indicated  by  a  recent  corre- 
spondent of  your  paper.  Let  us  dissolve  the  Literary 
Society  and  let  the  Class  Societies  take  up  its  work.  Such  a 
proposition  has,  I  am  aware,  been  greeted  with  much  ridicule  ; 
let  us  see  if  it  was  justifiable.  In  a  country  as  young  as  ours, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  few  of  us  came  to  college  with  any 
deve'oped  literary  taste.  This  perhaps  argues  that  more 
pains  siiould  be  taken  to  develop  it  while  here.  But  it  nonethe 
less  makes  it  more  difficult  for  this  to  be  done.  I  think  that 
at  present  the  establishment  of  a  lai'ge,  or  in  any  way  general, 
distinctively  literary  society  is  impracticable.  It  would  soon 
die  out  from  lack  of  interest.  But  our  country  is  every  day 
settins  older  :  and  I  think  that  our  work  will  not  be  in  vain 
if  we  can  gradually  introduce  into  our  societies  a  more  dis- 
tinctively literary  influence.  There  are  three  classes  of  ques- 
tions which  might  be  dealt  with  at  the  literary  societies 
which  we  haveor  may  have  amongst  us: — (1)  Literary  questions; 
(2)  Current  political  and  social  questions  and  others  of  general 
interest ;  (3)  Amendments  to  our  constitutions  and  other  ques- 
tions arising  out  of  the  business  of  the  Society.  At  present  we 
deal  almost  mainly  with  the  third  class.  So  ne  of  the  ques- 
tions of  the  second  class,  whicli  do  not  confl'bt  with  our  con- 
stitution, come  up,  but  no  particular  interest  is  manifested 
in  tlieiu  ;  with  questions  of  the  first  class  we  have  practically 
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nothing  to  do.  These  to  me  seem  certainly  the  most  import- 
ant, but  under  the  present  state  of  tilings  I  see  no  hope  of 
even  gradually  introducing  them.  If  the  Literary  Society 
were  to  cease  to  be  and  the  Class  Societies  were  to  take  up  its 
work,  I  think  that  questions  of  the  second  class  would  have  a 
permanence  which  they  do  not  now  hold.  One  who  is  high  in 
authority  said  on  one  occasion  in  my  presence  that  the  College 
Council  had  no  objection  to  our  discussing  political  questions, 
but  that  our  Literary  Society  was  so  well  known  and  its 
debates  so  often  published  in  the  papers  that  it  would  harm 
the  College  if  we  discussed  such  questions  as  Commercial 
Union  or  Annexation.  There  would  be  no  such  difficulty  in 
the  case  of  the  Class  Societies.  They  might  meet  and  discuss 
anything  they  liked.  It  would  also  be  possible  in  these 
smaller  meetings  to  specially  introduce  literary  subjects  for 
debates  and  essays.  Many  men  who  now  monopolize  a  great 
deal  of  our  time  would  not  be  allowed  to  do  so  if  they  only 
had  members  of  their  own  year  to  deal  with.  Many  First 
Year  men  who  now  take  no  part  in  the  Society  would  have 
their  tongues  loosened  in  the  absence  of  their  Seniors,  and 
many  Seniors  would  grow  very  bold  had  they  not  the  fear  of 
making  themselves  ridiculous  in  the  presence  of  the  Freshmen. 
A  spirit  of  generous  rivalry  as  to  which  year  would  have 
the  best  society  would  soon  manifest  itself.  This  could  be 
fostered  by  each  year  inviting  the  members  of  the  other  years 
to  be  present  as  spectators  at  some  of  their  meetings  and  by 
the  conducting  of  debates  between  the  diffei-ent  years. 

To  me,  indeed,  it  seems  that  we  have  no  choice  in  this 
matter.  If  tliese  class  societies  are  to  hold  regular  meetings, 
and  are  to  be  the  success  w^hich  the  founders  hoped  for  and 
which  I  see  but  slight  reason  to  doubt,  then  they  will  inevit- 
ably kill  tlie  Literary  Society  wliether  we  like  it  or  not.  It 
may  be  said  that  all  this  is  very  radical,  that  the  iconoclast 
is  abroad,  that  we  should  be  more  conservative.  Yes,  we 
should  be  conservative,  but  conservative  of  the  good,  and 
reformers  of  the  evil.  T.  C.  DesBarres. 

[The  above  was  unavoidably  crowded  out  of  last  week's 
issue. — Editors.] 

7o  the  Editors  of  The  Varsity  : 

Sirs, — In  again  addressing  you  on  the  subject  of  College 
Societies  I  desire  in  the  first  place  to  add  one  qualification  to 
my  previous  remarks ;  of  the  smaller  societiesi  am  not  competent 
to  speak,  being  accjuainted  with  oidy  one  of  them.  If,  how- 
ever, they  are  declining  in  efficiency,  and  if  the  Literary 
Society  is  also,  it  does  not  follow,  as  \V.  C.  H.  seems  to  think, 
that  the  cause  in  each  nmst  be  the  same.  The  Literary 
Society  occupies  a  unique  position  and  makes  unique  preten- 
sions ;  and  we  may  advance  reasons  for  its  decline  without 
being  at  all  obliged  to  apply  the  same  reasons  to  tiie  smaller 
societies  which  exist  for  special  purposes.  Whether  the 
Literary  Society  is  declining  or  not,  I,  being  in  the  lower 
yeai-s,  am,  perhaps,  not  able  to  say;  but  if  it  is  not,  if  it  is  as 
good  as  it  ever  was,  then  I  am  at  an  utter  loss  to  understand 
how  in  the  world  it  has  continued  to  live  so  long. 

In  discussing  College  "  politics  it  is  somewhat  amusing  to 
see  with  what  holy  horror  some  men  hold  up  their  hands  at 
what  they  call  "'startling  propositions,"  or  "  radical  sophisms," 
or  "disrespect  for  ancient  customs  and  traditions."  Things 
must  always  remain  as  they  found  them.  The  Literary 
Society  was,  it  is,  and  therefore  must  be  forever  more.  Some 
fair  Aurora  has  won  for  it  immortality,  forsooth  ;  it  may  be 
so,  but  it  looks  very  much  as  if  she  had  made  her  old  mistake, 
for  her  Tithonus  is  already  withered,  and  even  now  we  can 
hear  nothing  but  the  "  importunate  chink  "  of  the  eternal 
grasshopper.  The  writer  is  as  firmly  attached  to  old  college 
customs  as  any  who  may  read  these  words ;  but,  if  a  custom 
conceals  and  fosters  a  wrong,  or  if  it  prevents  a  necessary 
cliange  which  will  bring  great  benefit  to  us  all,  then,  though 
that  custom  be  as  old  as  the  everlasting  hills,  it  will  and  must 
pass  away  and  give  place  to  others  which  are  neither  unjust 
nor  unsuited  to  the  conditions  of  College  life. 

And  yet  nobody  has  so  far,  I  think,  proposed  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  Literary  Society.  That  there  is  a  place  for  it 
and  work  for  it  to  do,  I  firmly  believe.  But  the  great  ques- 
tion is,  by  what  means  it  can  be  made  to  fill  that  place  and  do 
that  work  efficiently.  It  is  not  by  the  elaborate  tabulation  of 
seven  rules  of  literary-society  morality  which  everybody 
has  always  admitted  and  always  will  admit.    It  not  by  sayiag, 


"  No,  really,  you  should  do  this  and  you  shouldn't  do  that." 
It  is  not  by  empty,  useless  "urgings  of  the  individual." 
These  will  all  have  about  as  much  vivifying  power  as  a  drop 
of  water  in  a  desert  of  sand.  But  it  is,  I  believe,  by  some 
organized  system  which  will  stimulate  and  encourage  indi- 
vidual effort.  It  is  by  holding  out  the  hope  of  honour  and 
high  reputation  as  a  reward  for  meritorious  success.  The 
College  authorities  may  or  may  not  be  wrong  in  offering 
scholarships,  prizes  and  graded  honours,  but  as  long  as  these 
stimuli  exist  to  urge  men  to  strenuous  effort  in  the  regular 
course  of  study  there  should  at  least  be  some  counter-forces  to 
induce  them  to  toil  equally  hard  in  the  general  literary  work 
of  our  societies.  Yet  we  look  for  them  in  vain.  There  are 
indeed  two  or  three  prizes  for  essays  which  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  ordinary  student,  (sometimes,  it  seems,  beyond 
the  reach  of  all)  and  nothing  more.  It  is  no  wonder  if  men 
are  inclined  to  pay  too  much  attention  to  the  regular  course 
when  all  the  honours  lie  there.  For  a  means  of  stimulation  I 
turn,  first,  to  the  year  societies.  As  I  believe  that  a  healthy 
rivalry  between  the  years  is  going  to  give  such  an  impetus  to 
College  sports  as  they  have  never  yet  received,  so  I  believe 
that  a  healthy  and  friendly  rivalry  in  the  production  of  good 
essays,  in  debates  and  in  social  amusement,  will  elevate 
greatly  the  general  character  of  the  literary  work  of  the  stu- 
dents as  well  as  of  their  social  life.  Speaking  as  one  who  can, 
without  boasting,  claim  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  feeling  in  the 
lower  years,  I  would  impress  this  fact  upon  W.  C.  H.,  and  all 
who  may  tiiink  like  him,  that,  though  the  Literary  Society 
has  been  the  main  feature  of  our  College  life  in  the  past,  the 
Year  societies  are  going  to  be  the  main  feature  of  the  future. 
Third  and  Fourth  Year  men,  being  conservative,  may  not 
realize  all  that  these  Class  Societies  mean  for  the  undergradu- 
ates that  are  behind  tliem.  They  simply  mean  such  an  inten- 
sity of  enjoyment  of  College  life  as  those  who  have  gone  before 
never  dreamt  of.  They  are  going  to  be  first  above  all,  if  I 
read  the  signs  aright,  and  they  deserve  to  be  so.  The  Literary 
Society  has  not  done  much  this  year  to  claim  the  admiration  or 
the  support  of,  for  instance,  the  Class  of  '92,  and  if  they  feel 
more  inclined  to  support  their  own  Society  it  is  because  they 
know  they  can  get  from  it  more  benefit  and  higher  enjoyment. 
And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  When  there  is  aroused  in  the 
students  of  this  College  a  glowing  spirit  of  loyalty  to  their 
respective  years,  then,  and  then  only,  will  there  be  a  true  Col- 
lege spirit.  When  this  feeling  urges  them  to  attempt  to  sur- 
pass other  years  in  athletics  as  well  as  in  literary  work,  then 
there  will  be  good  College  sports  and  good  literary  work. 
This  is  what  I  hope  to  see.  This  is  what  I  believe  I  shall  see 
in  part,  though  not  in  its  complete  fulfilment,  and  so,  instead 
of  confessing  myself  "short-sighted,"  it  is  to  W.  C.  H.  I 
would  say, 

"  Thou  art  too  shallow,  Hastings,  much  too  shallow, 
To  sound  the  bottom  of  the  after-times." 

And  yet  let  it  be  remembered  that  I  am  not  advocating  the 
total  abolition  of  the  Literary  Society.  I  am  chiefly  pointing 
out  reasons  for  its  failure.  As  I  said  before,  I  think  the 
admission  is  too  cheap  ;  (and  here  I  would  ask  W.  C.  H.  to 
try  real  hard  and  see  if  he  cannot  make  out  what  I  mean). 
The  membership  of  the  Literary  Society  might,  in  my  opinion, 
by  some  means  which  it  is  useless  to  specify  particularly  at 
present,  be  made  a  prize,  an  honour,  to  be  earnestly  striven 
for,  and  would  then  act  as  a  sort  of  ofl'set  to  the,  in  some 
respects,  pernicious  influence  of  scholarships  and  honour  lists. 

Then  our  numbers,  I  said,  (not  we  ourselves)  are  too  large 
for  successful  union  into  one  society  ;  and  despite  the  ridicule 
which  W.  C.  H.  says  casts  upon  the  idea  (I  looked  in  vain  for 
the  ridicule)  my  present  belief  is  that  this  is  one  true  reason  for 
the  lack  of  success.  That  there  should  be  union  among 
the  students  every  one  admits  ;  but  I  believe  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  first  of  all  to  have  each  year  firmly  united  in 
itself.  As  to  the  next  step  I  am  not  so  certain,  but  at  pre- 
sent it  seems  to  me,  to  borrow  the  language  of  political  science, 
that  some  sort  of  federal  union  upon  that  strong  foundation 
would  be  best  calculated  to  effect  a  real  and  permanent  solidi- 
fication of  the  whole.  There  is  now,  indeed,  the  form  of 
union,  but  it  is  empty  and  effete,  and  the  sooner  we  get  a 
form  which  has  some  real  life  and  meaning  in  it  the  better  for 
us  all.  These  may  be  "  startling  propositions  "  to  some  graver 
heads  of  the  upper  years,  but  it  is  not,  after  all,  to  them  that 
I  am  chiefly  speaking.  Mutamcr. 
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ROUND  THE  TABLE. 


"  We  measure  too  much  by  this  cursed  decimal  system,"  the 
German  Editor  broke  the  silence  one  evening  by  exclaiming. 
We  waited  respectfully  for  him  to  continue  ;  for,  though  what 
his  Teutonic  Highness  says  rarely  countsfor  much,  we  imagined 
dimly  that  this  time  he  meant  more  than  he  had  said.  He 
soon  explained  himself,  "  Ten  cents,  one  dime  ;  ten  dimes,  one 
dollar.    Everything — men,  maidens,  books,  brains  and  beauty 
— all  are  measured  ;  all  bought  and  sold  by  that."    He  puffed 
vengefully  for  a  time  at  his  pipe  and  went  on.    "  I  walked 
one  day  with  a  farmer — a  rich  farmer — down  a  long  laiie  on 
one  of  the  prettiest  farms  in  Western  Ontario.    The  day  was 
perfect ;  the  air  was  clear ;  the  blue  sky  flecked  with  clouds 
of  purest  white  ;  and  when  at  last  a  sudden  turn  brought  us 
upon  the  rustic  bridge  that  span«  the  river  and  gave  to  our 
sight  its  picturesque  windings,  I  stood  entranced."    We  looked 
up  wonderingly,  for  the  phlegmatic  Teuton  is  not  often  thus 
outspoken.    He  went  on.    "  The  spot  was  pure  poetry.  Trees 
bordered  the  stream  ;  the  low  pines  bent  above  it  and  gazed 
in  pretty  vanity  upon  their  own  fair  images  in  the  water. 
Below  us  in  the  clear  cut  shadow  of  the  hedge,  we  could  see 
the  tiny  trout  gliding  swiftly  back  and  forth  in  tlie  gladness 
of  youth  and  summer-tide.    All  was  quietness  ;  except  for  the 
quick  chirping  of  the  birds  in  the  branches  behind  us,  and 
the  far-away  chattering  of  a  squirrel  in  the  tall  butternut-tree 
down  stream.    I  lingered  as  long  as  my  prosaic  host  would  let 
me  ;  then  we  wandered  on.    A  turn  in  the  road  brought  a 
change.     Before  us,  about  a  hundred  yards  apart,  were  two 
bridges — railway  bridges  ;  emblems  of  dust  and  heat  and  hurry 
and  iconoclastic  civilization.    They  jarred  upon  me  ;  yet  the 
image  of  beauty  was  too  fresh  in  my  heart  to  be  thus  easily 
destroyed.     Again  we  paused,  leaning  this  time  upon  the 
quaint  old  fence  that  skirts  an  irregular  field  of  waving  green  ; 
and  again  I  looked  and  admired.  To  our  left  lay  the  thin  patch 
of  bush,  bordering  the  river  which  we  had  just  left,  and  bound- 
ing the  field  on  one  side  ;  to  our  right  the  road  wound  pictur- 
esquely out  _  of  sight;  here  and  there,  in  the  fence-corners, 
yellow  wild  flowers  were  gleaming.    Tn  the  field,  at  a  little 
distance,  I  caught  sight  of  a  patch  of  wild  grass,  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour,  fine  and  very  beautifulj:  I  called  my  companion's 
attention  to  it.     '  Well,  Dutchy,'  he  drawled — I  didn't  like 
him  to  call  me  '  Dutchy  '  in  the  first  place — '  them  things  may 
seem  mighty  nice  to  fellers  like  you  that  don't  know  nothin' 
about  'em  ;  I'm  danged  if  I  wouldn't  rather  have  one  head  of 
timothy  than  the  whole  blame  lot!'"    Puff-puff!    "I  left 
there  that  night,"  continued  the  Teuton,  solemnly  ;  "  I  haven't 
gone  back  since." 

* 

*  * 

The  Foreign  Editor  was  much  perturbed.  He  had  been 
reading  Moliere's  Don  Juan  and  he  wanted  to  know  why  it  is 
that  we  sympathize  with  villainy  when  it  is  bound  in  respect- 
able octavo  while  when  it  appears  in  the  sen.sational  column  of 
the  Daily  we  hound  it  to  the  gallows.  "  Why,"  he  said,  "  if 
any  man  were  convicted  of  half  the  misdeeds  perpetrated  by 
Moliere's  hero,  he  would  be  undoubtedly  lynched,  and  yet 
because  Don  Juan  moves  in  a  drama  we  cheer  him  on  and 
feel  bitterly  aggrieved  when  he  meets  his  doom,  which 
in  our  more  sober  moments  we  must  confess  to  be  only  too 
well  deserved." 

"Then  again,"  he  went  on,  "  there  is  '  Reineke  Fuchs,' a 
low  thieving  blackguard  if  ever  there  was  one,  who  if  he  were 
to  return  to  'earth  would  occupy  a  social  position  no  more  ele- 
vated than  that  of  a  loathsomely  regular  patron  of  the  police- 
court,  and  yet  as  we  read  of  his  career  we  congratulate  him  on 
every  successful  swindle  and  rejoice  whenever  he  gets  out  of  a 
new  scrape,  however  unscrupulous  the  means  employed.  I 
think  it's  abominable,  and  it  makes  me  feel  like  the  most 
abandoned  wretch  that  ever  breathed,"  he  concluded  patheti- 
cally. 

*  * 

The  ever-ready  Ingenious  Man  begged  to  suggest  that  per- 
haps tills  fellow-feeling  was  not  for  the  wickedness  but  for 
the  cle\  erncss  di  ;played,  and  explained,  as  soon  as  the  Foreigii 


Editor  had  bowed  his  acknowledgments  of  the  implied  com- 
pliment, "  that  Reynard  does  not  practice  on  the  finer  nature 
of  his  victims  but  on  their  greed  and  ignorance.  He  is  really 
the  most  honest  person  in  the  story  for  he  never  attempts  to 
deceive  himself  as  to  his  own  character,  which  cannot  be  said 
of  most  other  villains. 

The  Down  Town  Reporter  took  up  the  discussion  in  his 
own  cynical  way,  and  stated  his  belief  tliat  we  sympathized 
with  Don  Juan  and  with  Reynard  simply  because  we  were 
told  by  the  name  of  the  piece  that  these  gentlemen  were  the 
heroes.  If  Shakespeare  had  entitled  his  dramas  "  Lear  "  and 
"  Othello  "  respectively  "  Edmund  "  and  "  lago,"  our  reporter 
believes  that  these  men  who  are  now  the  objects  of  universal 
hatred  and  contempt  would  be  looked  upon  as  the  most 
interestingly  ill-used  individuals. 

*  ''"  jp 

The  Ingenious  Man  was  about  to  claim  these  examples  as 
supporting  his  case,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  Table 
Poet's  remarking,  w-ith  rather  doubtful  taste,  that  he  thought 
the  company  would  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  if  they  would 
read  J.  A.  Froude's  "  Short  Es.says  on  Great  Subjects,"  where 
they  would  find  the  subject  of  debate  exhaustively  treated. 
The  Ingenious  Man  he  maliciously  advised  to  ventilate 
his  ideas  in  a  treatise  which  he  thought  would  look  well  with 
some  such  title  as  a  "  Critique  on  Crime  and  Criminals  Con- 
sisting of  Coruscations  from  the  Cranium  of  a  Crank." 

* 

*  * 

This  ill-natured  suggestion  of  the  Poet's  leads  us  to  refer  to 
the  almofct  universal  craze  for  alliteration  which  seems  to  have 
taken  pos-session  of  the  present  generation,  and  most  of  all  of 
the  daily  press.  Every  book,  from  the  volume  of  sermons  to  the 
lightest  novelette,  must  have  an  alliterative  title.  Whenever 
we  hear  that  a  new  edition  of  Worcester  or  Webster  is  announced 
we  shudder  lest  one  of  these  mighty  authorities  should  suc- 
cumb to  the  evil  tendency  and  decorate  itself  with  some  such 
appellative  as  "  Webster's  Wealthy  Wallet  of  Words  being 
a  Dictionary  of  Definition,  Derivation  and  Description"  (by  con- 
scientious introspection  the  Dictionary  might  find  even  a  more 
flowery  name  for  itself). 

*  *  * 

In  Toronto  the  Mail,  with  the  enterprise  which  charactei  izes 
it  in  every  department,  has  far  outdistanced  all  its  rivals  in 
this  race.  The  spectacle  of  the  Flippantly  Flexible,  French- 
Fighting  Fietionist  Facetiously  Fabricating  Funnily  Far-fetched 
Fancies  is  an  apparition  at  which  all  alliterative  artists  are 
awfully  aghast. 

♦ 

Tlie  evident  ill-temper  of  the  Poet  led  to  questions  which  at 
length  elicited  that  he  had  been  readinsr  Goethe's  "  Autobi- 
ography,"  and  that  the  whole  current  of  his  nature  had  been 
violently  disturbed  by  the  description  of  the  poetical  club  of 
which  Goethe  was  a  member  in  his  youth,  where  the  work  of 
all  the  other  contributors  was,  to  the  future  poet,  obviously 
faulty,  while  nevertheless  the  excellencies  of  his  own  efforts 
did  not  meet  with  any  special  recognition  from  his  companions. 
Long  brooding  over  this  passage,  fraught  as  it  is  with  deep 
philosophical  significance,  had  led  our  Poet  to  the  belief  that 
he  ought  to  resign.  By  persuasion,  however,  he  was  induced 
to  contii.ue  in  office  on  the  understanding  that  he  should  not 
be  obliged  to  write  spring  poetry. 

*  *  * 

The  Ingenious  Man  has  a  quaint  habit  of  clothing  his 
speculations  on  the  most  abstruse  subjects  in  homely  figures. 
His  treatment  of  the  question  of  life  lends  quite  a  unique 
flavour  to  that  somewhat  liackueyed  subject.  "Life,"  he  says, 
"  is  a  patchwork  quilt,  stitched  on  the  background  of  eternity 
and  paddetl  out  with  the  rags  of  time.  Strange  colours  we 
introduce  !  Here  a  dash  of  scarlet  passion,  there  a  scrap  of 
pure  white  faith,  then  brown  doubt  and  pale  green  ennui. 
Most  of  us,  though,  have  to  fall  back  on  the  dull  drab  of  work 
to  fill  out  the  sp  ices,  and  thank  God  for  it,  for  it  rests  the 
tired  eyes." 

Our  Philosopher  forgets  the  bright  verdancy  of  youth  which 
occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  m.Qst  of  o^r  crazy-quilts. 
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UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  NEWS. 

All  reports  from  Societies  must  reach  us  by  noon  on  Thursday 
to  insure  insertion. 


The  President  has  received  a  letter  from  the  members  of 
the  family  of  the  late  Professor  Young,  conveying  their  grate- 
ful appreciation  of  the  whole  arrangements  of  the  Funeral 
Service  in  Convocation  Hall,  on  Friday,  the  1st  of  March ; 
and  especially  requesting  that  their  thanks  be  conveyed  to 
the  students  of  the  University 'for  all  they  have  done  in  their 
desire  to  pay  fitting  honour  to  the  memory  of  their  loved 
teacher. 


LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

Friday,  March  1st.  Our  first  meeting  in  March  has,  "from 
time  whereof  man's  memory  runnetli  not  to  the  contrary," 
been  the  occasion,  and  not  neglected,  for  a  furious  clashing  of 
many  policies.  Not  a  student-popular  whim,  grudge,  notion  of 
progress  or  conservatism,  not  a  scheme  or  anti-schemery  but 
has  itself  published  on  our  first  meeting  in  March.  The 
Literary  is  the  miri'or  of  undergraduate  feeling. 

But  to-night  the  mirror  showed  back  sombre  images  which 
may  the  years  be  many  before  we  see  again.  Showed  back 
the  dispirited  groups  of  students  and  that  silent  lecture  room, 
silent,  too,  with  such  a  stillness  after  so  echoing  to  tlie  old  pro- 
fessor's words.  Reflected  the  man's  last  going  forth  from  Con- 
vocation Hall  where  such  cheers  were  wont  to  greet  his  entry. 

Mr.  Cody  rose  and  was  spokesman  for  an  unanimous 
meeting — aye,  and  a  single-hearted  undergraduate  body,  when 
he  moved  a  resolution  telling  our  sense  of  loss,  in  the  death  of 
Professor  Young.  And  when  President  Creelman  rose  to 
put  the  motion  according  to  customary  form  and,  himself  a 
coin  stamped  with  that  venerable  image— one  of  the  mintage 
of  '82, — told  what  lay  in  his  memory  concerning  the  Professor 
as  he  flourished  in  the  early  years  of  this  decade,  — when  the 
President  showed  us  that  the  regard  wherein  the  man  was 
ever  held  had  already  in  those  days  deepened  intotliat  venera- 
tion of  him  living  that  now  is  the  best  eulogy  of  him  dead, — 
then  we  could  be  sure  that  our  resolution  was  a  speech  that 
might  drop  from  the  lips  of  any  that  are  or  have  been 
'Varsity  students.  And  thus,  having  done  an  evening's 
work  that  was  a  duty  to  ourselves,  we  were  content  to  ad- 
journ and  do  ourselves  honour  by  revering  Professor  Young. 


MODERN  LANGUAGE  CLUB. 

The  Club  met  on  Monday  last,  the  President  in  the  Chair. 
The  programme  was  as  follows  :  piano  solo,  Mr.  Dockray  : 
reading,  Miss  Keys  ;  essay,  "  Comparison  of  the  English  with 
the  French  Drama,"  Mr.  W.  H.  Graham  ;  reading,  Mr.  Squair; 
French  conversation.  This  will  probably  be  the  last  French 
meeting  for  the  year. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  on  the 
afternoon  of  Feb.  28  in  Prof.  Pike's  lecture  room.  A  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  with  a  view  to  having  the  essays  competing 
for  the  "  Cawthorn  Medal "  become  the  property  of  the 
Society  for  the  benefit  of  its  members.  Also  a  scheme  adopted 
which  is  expected  to  do  away  with  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
essays  for  the  ensuing  year.  Two  papers  were  read,  one  by 
R.  S.  Hamilton  on  Hydraulic  Mining  as  carried  on  in  the 
gold  districts  of  California.  The  paper  was  well  written  and 
of  a  pleasant  character.  The  second  was  by  Dr.  Ellis,  the  Presi- 
dent, on  the  work  done  by  Kruss  and  Schmidt  on  Cobalt  and 
Nickel,  in  which  they  claim  to  have  found  a  new  element  asso- 
ciated with  the  two  above  named  elements.  The  account  was 
concise  and  very  instructive.  The  following  gentlemen  took 
part  in  the  discussion  of  these  papers  :  the  President,  Messrs. 
Munro,  Sinims  and  Black.  The  meeting  then  adjourned,  to 
meet  again  two  weeks  from  above  date. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

Last  Wednesday  being  Ash  Wednesday,  the  meeting  of  the 


association  arranged  for  that  day  has  been  postponed  till  the 
20th  of  March,  when  Mr.  W.  H.  Houston  will  address  the 
audience. 


LECTURES  IN  PHILOSOPHY. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  wiiich  Mr.  D.  Mackay  is 
to  join  Mr.  Duncan  in  carrying  on  the  work  in  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy.  Mr.  Mackay  is  expected  to  begin  lectur- 
ing next  week. 


CLASS  OF  '90. 

The  Class  of  '90  met  in  lecture-room  No.  7  on  Tuesday,  5th 
inst.,  to  discuss  the  question  of  class  organization.  Mr.  Geo. 
McClean  occupied  the  chair.  A  resolution  that  an  organiza- 
tion was  desirable  carried.  It  was  then  moved  by  Messrs. 
Peat  and  G.  A.  Wilson  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to 
organize.  Messrs.  Fortune  and  J.  H.  Kerr  moved  in  amend- 
ment that  discussion  be  deferred  till  the  second  Tuesday  in 
October.  After  a  long  and  earnest  debate  the  amendment  car- 
ried. A  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Brebner,  Ferguson, 
Fortune,  McClean  and  Sims  was  then  appointed  to  draft  a 
constitution  and  report  to  the  October  meeting. 


ASSOCIATION  FOOTBALL. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  Football  Club  took 
place  yesterday  afternoon.  The  captain  submitted  the  follow- 
ing record  : — 

Games  Played    7 

„     Won   4 

„     Lost   1 

„     Drawn    2 

Goals   Won   14 

„     Lost   6 

The  elections  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as  follows . — 

Hon.  President — Prof.  Ashley. 

President — G.  F.  Peterson. 

Vice-President — J.  S.  Scane. 

Secretary — J.  C.  Breckenridge. 

Treasurer — W.  S.  McLay. 

Captain — J.  B.  Peat. 

4th  Year  Councillors — Faskin,  Black. 

3rd  Year  Councillors — Northwood,  Donald. 

2nd  Year  Councillors — Lockhart,  McClive. 

Curator — C.  S.  Wood. 


RUGBY  FOOTBALL. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Rugby  Union  Football  Club 
was  held  on  Friday,  the  8th  of  March,  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
hall.  After  the  usual  routine  business,  the  election  of  officers 
was  held,  and  resulted  as  follows  :— 

President — L.  Boyd. 

Sec. -Treasurer — H.  C.  Pope. 

4th  Year  Committeemen— A.  T.  Watt,  T.  Senkler,  F.  H. 
Moss. 

3rd  Year  Committeemen — W.  Moran,  H.  D.  Symmers,  B. 
Burcon. 

2nd  Year  Committeemen — W.  H.  Bunting,  G.  Badgerow, 
C.  Wood. 

The  treasurer's  report  showed  a  satisfactory  balance  on 
hand.  The  record,  of  which  the  details  were  published  last 
fall,  was  creditable,  although  the  number  of  matches  played 
was  small.  The  attendance  was  not  so  large  as  it  should  have 
been,  and  was  remarkable  for  its  fluctuating  character. 


LIBRARY. 

Orders  on  the  new  system  of  books  from  England,  France) 
and  Germany  are  to  be  sent  out  before  the  end  of  the  month- 
Orders  are  to  be  filled  out  on  formS  provided  for  the  purpose, 
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and  are  to  be  sent  in  to  the  Librarian  by  the  20th  of  March. 
The  consignments  are  expected  to  arrive  early  in  May. 


VANDALISM  IN   THE  READING  ROOM. 

A  grievance,  ever  a  grievance  !  And  who  so  well  makes 
known  just  grievances  as  you  ?  Let  me  tell  you  a  story  from 
real  life.  I  read  the  Mail.  It  was  10  a.  m.  and  the  room  was  not 
crowded.  I  was  trying  to  get  a  look  at  the  paper,  but  dare 
not  jostle  with  a  man  (man,  did  I  say  1) — he  who  sits  in  a 
high  place — who  was  there  before  me.  I  waited  ;  I  heard  a 
pin  scratch.  It  was  tickling  the  face  of  the  Mail  !  I  looked 
again  ;  there  was  an  ugly  hole  in  the  sheet.  He  left ;  my 
eyes  followed  him.  He  is  seated  before  a  comic  journal.  He 
leaves.  Again  some  more  holes  and  some  jokes  gone!  My 
story  ends.  Look  at  the  papers  and  see  if  there  are  not  many 
wilfully  mangled  and  amputated  columns.  Now,  if  this  petty 
Vandalism  is  to  continue  and  increase  in  the  Reading  Room, 
what  will  we  have  to  read  ?  The  rest  of  the  day  must  be 
spent  in  gazing  at  yawning  holes,  and  truly  the  sale  of  the 
comic  papers  will  be  a  joke  ! — -White  Cap. 


GLEE  CLUB. 

The  annual  elections  of  the  Glee  Club  were  held  at  the 
meeting  last  night.  A  report  of  the  results  will  appear  in 
our  next  issue. 


TEMPERANCE  LEAGUE. 

A  public  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  Temperance 
League  will  be  held  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall  on  Friday,  the 
15th  of  March,  at  4  o'clock  p.m.  Rev.  A.  M.  Phillips,  M.A., 
B.D.,  and  Dr.  Clark,  the  manager  of  the  asylum,  have  con- 
sented to  deliver  addresses. 


FOURTH   YEAR  PHOTOGRAPH. 

The  Fourth  Year  men,  with  their  customary  retiring  habits, 
are  somewhat  diffident  about  sitting  for  their  photos.  Mr.  Bruce, 
(King  St.,  north  side),  is  anxious  to  meet  those  on  whom  he 
has  not  yet  operated.  Promptness  on  the  part  of  the  members 
of  the  Class  will  save  the  Committee  much  trouble.  The 
latter  therefore  requests  that  all  who  are  to  figure  in  the 
picture  will  conquer  their  natural  modesty,  and  interview  the 
photographer  as  soon  as  possible. 


RESIDENCE. 

The  last  few  weeks  have  seen  many  Freshmen  brave  "  Ye 
Dreadful  Mufti,"  and  install  themselves  as  Residenters.  Such 
courage  is  worthy  of  a  better  fate. 


GENERAL  COLLEGE  NOTES. 
Cornell  is  to  have  a  $200,000  library. 

England  has  only  one  college  paper  edited  by  undergradu- 
ates, namely,  the  Review.,  published  at  Oxford. 


The  first  three  college  gymnasiums  in  the  United  States 
were  built  in  1859,  at  Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton. 


Princeton  has  a  student  seventy-two  years  of  age.  He  is 
studying  divinity,  and  will  graduate  next  June. — Ex. 


The  Vanderbilts  have  purchased  1000  acres  of  land  in 
North  Carolina,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  Industrial 
School. 


At  Amherst,  applause,  in  class  room  is  manifested  by 
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snapping  the  fingers ;  at  Cornell,  by  tapping  pencils  on  arm 
rests. 


Students  at  Harvard  have  the  choice  of  189  courses  of 
study.  Students  at  the  University  of  Michigan  have  the 
choice  of  242. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Cornell  University  have  appro- 
priated $80,000  from  the  permanent  funds  to  the  erection  of 
a  chemical  laboratory. 

Columbia  is  discussing  the, wisdom  of  aboliishing  its  acad- 
emical departments,  and  confining  its  instruction  wholly  to 
graduate  departments  of  study. 

Lake  Forest  University  has  purcnased  the  late  Professor 
August  ReifFercheid's  library  of  4000  volumes,  which  includes 
many  rare  works  of  great  value. 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  number  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities has  remained  the  same,  while  the  number  of  students 
has  increased  from  11,161  to  32,316. 


An  examination  in  gymnastics  is  now  required  of  Johns 
Hopkins  undergraduates  before  a  degree  will  be  given.  Vault- 
ing, jumping,  and  simple  exercises  on  the  parallel  bar  and 
ladder  are  required. 

Columbia  has  lengthened  its  course  to  six  years,  the  first 
three  of  which  constitute  an  undergraduate  course,  while  the 
latter  three  are  the  university  course.  No  electives  are  per- 
mitted in  the  lower  course. 


A  "  House  of  Commons  "  is  to  be  started  by  the  students  of 
Wesleyan,  which  will  be  conducted  after  the  plan  of  the 
English  House.  Similar  organizations  have  been  successfully 
started  at  Princeton  and  at  Johns  Hopkins. 


College  journalism  originated  at  Dartmouth  in  1800,  with 
Daniel  Webster  as  one  of  the  editors.  In  1809,  the  Literary 
Cahintt  was  started  at  Yale,  followed  shortly  aiter  by  the 
Floriad,  at  Union,  and  the  Harvard  Lyceum,  at  Harvard. 


The  exchange  editor  of  the  Niagara  Index  is  the  same  mud- 
slinger as  in  days  of  yore.  His  desperate  attempts  to  say  and 
do  something  startling  draw  forth  a  pitying  sigh  from  his  fel- 
low editors.  We  hope,  however,  that  he  will  improve  with 
age  and  experience.  —Illini. 


In  the  eastern  colleges  the  cost  of  an  education  has  been 
steadily  and  largely  increasing  in  the  last  five  or  ten  years. 
This  is  probably  due,  not  so  much  to  the  increased  cost  of 
tuition  as  to  the  extravagancies  and  luxuries  of  the  present  i 
day,  many  of  which  now  seem  to  be  indispensable.  I 


A  very  important  movement  is  on  foot  in  the  East  to  raise  i 
the  standard  of  admission  to  colleges.  Fourteen  New  England  | 
colleges  are  :ilready  represented  on  a  Commission  for  Admis-  j 
sion  examinations,  the  object  of  which  is,  at  present,  to  make  i 
uniform  the  requirements  in  English  Literature  and  Modern 
Languages. 


We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following  clip-  ' 
ping  from  a  bright  and  sensible  exchange  :  — 

"  Every  year  the  students  of  Dalhousie  have  a  '  General  ! 
Meeting '  at  which  the  Gazette  Editors  are  appointed.  Most 
of  the  undergraduates  seem  to  think  that  when  this  duty  has 
been  performed  their  responsibility  in  the  Gazette  is  at  an  end; 
then  they  assume  the  attitude  of  critics.    Friends,  criticise  if 
you  will,  but  we  want  contributions  from  every  student.  To 
arouse  any  who  may  be  indifferent  in  the  matter  we  quote  the  [ 
following  from  the  Cornell  Era :  '  No  one  can  deny  that  a  [ 
college  is,  to  a  large  extent,  judged  by  its  college  press,  and  i 
this  press  will  have  a  standard  of  excellence  commensurate 
with  the  support  it  receives.    Eveiy  class  of  students,  there-  , 
fore,  that  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  University,  that  is  j 
benefitted  by  its  good  name,  owes  a  support  to  the  press.'  " — 
Dalhousie  Gazette.  \ 
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THE  HYMN  OF  HABAKKUK. 

[Through  the  courtesy  of  Prof.  McCurdy  we  are  enabled  to 
reprint  a  rhymed  version  of  the  Hymn  of  Habakkuk  (Hab.  iii.) 
which  appeai-ed  at  the  end  of  a  volume  of  sermons  and  exposi- 
tions published  in  1854  by  Dr.  Young.  As  the  volume  is 
now  out  of  print  and  very  difficult  to  obtain,  we  are  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  presenting  to  our  readers  this  evidence 
of  the  attainments  in  the  field  of  Hebrew  scholarship  and  of 
the  literary  taste  of  our  late  Professor  in  Piiilosophy.] 

From  Paran  hill  Jehovah  came  ; 
From  Teman  Israel's  holy  one. 

{Pause.) 

Then  glorious  did  he  make  his  name, 

And  wonders  by  liis  liand  were  done. 

Refulgent  like  the  sun  he  beamed, 

A  radiance  from  his  presence  streamed — 

Excessive  in  its  blaze  that  light 

Veiled,  while  it  showed  the  Lord  of  might. 

Before  him  passed,  on  wings  of  gloom. 

His  messenger,  the  dread  Simoom  ; 

And  close  beiiind  his  footsteps  came 

Tlie  Pestilence,  with  Ijreath  of  flame. 

He  stood  and  looked.    Before  his  looks 

The  nations  were  asunder  driven  ; 

The  everlasting  mountains  .shook  ; 

The  hoary  hills  were  riven. 

— I  saw  the  tents  of  Gush  dismayed, 

And  Midian's  curtain^  were  afraid. 

— Was  the  Lord  wrotli  against  the  sea  ? 

Wast  thou  displeased  at  Jordan's  tide. 

That  on  thy  steeds  of  victory. 

And  in  thy  chariots  tliou  did'st  ridel 

— His  brow  was  made  quite  bare. 

After  the  oaths  which  to  the  tribes  he  sware. 

Jehovah,  when  thy  might  appeared, 
The  mountains  saw  thee  and  they  feared. 
The  earth  was  rent.    The  waters  poured 
In  delug(^  from  tlie  sky. 
Tlift  sun  and  moon  in  their  abode 
Stood  still  ;  while  by  tliine  arrows  bright, 
Thy  people  forth  to  victory  rode  ; 
Thy  glittering  javelin  was  tiieir  light. 
Tliou  didst  direct  their  conquering  patii, 
And  thresh  tlie  heathen  in  thy  wrath. 
Thus  to  th'auointed  ones  he  brought  relief, 
And  saved  the  nation  which  he  chose — 
Smiting  with  utter  overthrow,  the  chief 
Of  all  who  were  his  people's  foes. 

{Pause) 

Forth,  whirlwind  like,  th'oppressor  rushed — 
Thy  feeble  flock  he  would  have  crushed. 
But  whelmed  beneath  the  surging  wave. 
His  haughty  princes  found  a  grave. 
Thy  horses  through  the  waters  vast. 
The  deep  and  boiling  waters,  passed. 
— Now  troops  once  more  against  us  come, 
I  heard  the  rumour  and  was  pained. 


My  cold  and  quivering  lips  were  dumb  ; 

No  strength  within  my  bones  remained. 

Dismay  and  terror  filled  my  mind  : 

What  refuge  (thought  I)  shall  we  find. 

When  once  the  fierce  invading  l)and 

Has  poured  its  floods  upon  the  land  ? 

— But  though  the  fig-ti-ee  should  not  blow, 

The  vine  no  produce  yield, 

Nor  fruit  upon  the  olive  grow, 

Nor  meat  be  in  the  field  ; 

Flocks  in  the  fold  no  more  abound. 

Nor  cattle  in  the  stalls  be  found  ; 

Yet  in  the  Lord  I  will  rejoice 

And  praise  my  God  with  cheerful  voice. 

He  is  my  strei^gth, — he  clothes  my  feet 

With  swiftness,  like  the  light  gazelle, 

He  brings  me  to  a  safe  retreat. 

And  makes  me  there  in  peace  to  dwell. 


PROFESSOR  YOUNG. 

Felix  opportunitate  mortis. 

It  would  be  ungracious  to  refuse  Thk  Varsity's  request  for 
reminiscences  of  Professor  Young  ;  though  I  cannot  but  think 
that  had  I  been  excused  such  mercy  would  have  blest  those 
that  gave  not  less  than  him  who  took. 

Forthe  truth  is,  so  inadequate,  so  meagre  was  my  acquaintance 
with  my  late  colleague,  that  I  find  nothing  to  write  worthy 
either  of  the  theme  itself  or  of  his  students'  eagerness  to  hear 
of  him,  while  yet  to  write  that  nothing  costs  me  serious  effort 
as  well  as  extreme  self-reproach,  that  I  deferred  till  it  was  too 
late  to  use  the  opportunities  offered  me. 

I  can  only  plead,  to  excuse  in  some  degree  the  scantiness 
of  my  knowledge,  that  two  things  at  least  I  did  fully  realize, 
the  extreme  pressure  on  Professor  Young's  time  and  interests, 
and  the  profitlessness  to  him  of  conversations  in  which  all 
that  was  valuable  would  have  been  contributed  by  himself. 

For  with  regard  to  this  pressure  of  which  I  speak  1  .still 
recollect  well  the  surprise  with  which  I  learnt  from  the  late 
Principal  Buclian,  himself  an  intimate  friend  of  Professor 
Young,  that  the  latter,  in  addition  to  his  other  work,  was  a 
voracious  reader  of  fiction  and  that  few  good  novels  passed 
unnoticed  by  him. 

The  distinguished  scholar  Vho  has  dedicated  his  life  to 
novel  reading  was  not  a  type  unknown  to  me  :  there  were  in 
the  Oxford  of  my  time  two  or  three  Fellows  of  colleges,  and 
these  not  the  least  brilliantly  gifted,  who  were  understood  to 
follow  this  vocation  in  preference  to  tutorial  work.  But  here 
was  a  man  who  pursued  novels  as  a  by-work  only,  and  com- 
bined with  them  not  merely  professorial  lectures  but  lectures 
of  unusual  thoroughness.  Naturally  the  information  did  not 
lessen  my  unwillingness  to  intrude  on  one  so  fully  occupied. 

A  propos  of  fiction  still,  I  recollect  Professor  Young 
delighting  my  conservative  instincts  by  sturdily  denouncing 
at  one  of  the  President's  student-parties  the  scientific 
disciples  of  Brewer  and  "  Useful  Knowledge  "  and  insisting 
that  fairy  tales  formed  the  best  education  for  children. 

My  first  meeting  with  him  was  in  1880,  at  a  dinner  party 
given  by  the  President  soon  after  my  arrival.  I  sat  next  him, 
and  the  first  question  he  asked  me,  I  recollect,  was  of  the 
position  of    Professor  Green  in  Oxford.      The  "  cult "  of 
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Professor  Green  in  Oxford  was  even  at  tliat  time  vigorous, 
though  it  has  attained  greater  proportions  since,  and  as  a 
distant  worshipper  in  the  outer  court  of  that  temple  I  was 
able  to  report  results  and  prospects  in  which  my  hearer  sym- 
pathized. His  own  interest  in  Green  was,  if  I  mistake  not, 
just  developing. 

The  only  other  occasion,  I  think,  on  which  I  ventured  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  Metaphysics  with  him  was  some  time 
later  when  I  was  curious  to  learn  his  opinions  of  Dr.  Martin- 
eau's  books,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  he  agreed  with  the 
Master  of  Baliol  and  the  London  Sipectator  in  assigning  the 
highest  value  to  an  author  often  ignored. 

The  truth  is,  that  with  regard  to  Metaphysics  I  was  very 
unwilling  to  expose  my  mind  to  a  keen  critic.  The  Oxford 
course  does  not  specialize  as  Toronto  does,  and  Metaphysics 
are  taken  in  connection  with  Classics  and  ancient  history. 
The  system  is  not  without  one  advantage  :  it  secures  for  each 
student — however  otlierwise  deficient  in  the  subject — one 
"  note "  of  the  Hegelian  philosopher ;  it  enables  him  to  say 
honestly,  when  his  course  is  over,  that  he  also  like  Hegel  feels 
as  if  he  were  standing  on  his  head.  As  a  simple  and  short 
cut  to  this  philosophic  goal,  therefore,  it  has  its  mei'its.  At 
the  same  time  I  could  not  help  seeing  that  if  Professor  Young 
were  also  standing  on  his  head,  he  had  managed  to  reconcile 
the  position  with  a  mental  equilibrium  to  which  I  had  not 
attained,  and  the  sight  prevented  me  from  presuming  upon 
our  identity  of  base. 

I  referred  above  to  the  pleasure  with  which  I  learnt  Pro- 
fessor Young's  admiration  for  Dr.  Martineau  ;  very  different 
were  the  feelings  with  which  I  listened  on  another  occasion  to 
his  opinion  of  one  of  the  "  di  majores "  of  the  Oxford  Pan- 
theon, of  him 

"  Whom  grief  could  not  make  sour,  or  passion  wild, 
Who  saw  life  steadily  and  saw  it  whole, 
Singer  of  "  sweetest  Oxford  "  and  its  child  " 

(to  parody  himself)  Matthew  Arnold.  Candour  compels  me 
to  confess  that  Professor  Young  "  did  not  see  much  in  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  poetry."  The  verdict  appeared  to  me  auda- 
cious, well-nigh  blasphemous  ;  if  Matthew  Arnold  was  to  be 
lightly  spoken  of  even  Clough  might  not  be  spared.  The 
reflection  opened  prospects  too  alarming  to  be  pondered  in  cold 
blood.    I  dissented  in  silence  then  as  now  in  print. 

After  all,  the  occasions  on  which  I  saw  most  of  Professor 
Young  were  the  monthly  College  Council  meetings  ;  and  here 
his  attitude  to  the  business  brought  before  us  gave  me  con- 
tinual amusement.  It  was,  as  it  was  bound  to  be,  the  attitude 
of  a  philosopher  who  looks  upon  all  sublunary  things  from  a 
point  of  view  wholly  abstract  and  removed  from  all  considera- 
tions of  personal  convenience  or  the  opposite.  Once,  for 
example, — it  was,  of  course,  many,  many  years  ago — we  had  a 
question  of  what  is  euphemistically  termed  "  discipline." 
Professor  Young,  with  a  smile,  dropped  the  remark  of  unim- 
peachably  sound  Platonism,  but  of  little  practical  consolation  to 
irritated  nerves,  that  the  student  who  does  not  make  a  riot  in 
his  college  in  liis  youth,  will  never  make  a  mark  in  the  world 
in  his  age  :  to  which  there  was  only  one  retort  possible;  that  the 
rioter  was,  as  usual,  ever  since  Socrates'  days,  a  student  of 
Metaphysics.  On  other  occasions,  again,  when  the  practical 
spirit  of  his  colleagues  clashed  with  his  own  philosopliical 
idealism,  Professor  Young  would  shrug  his  shoulders  with  a 
smile  and  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes  and  be  beaten  hy  a  large 
majority.  On  the  burning  question  of  co  education  I  prefer 
to  be  oracular  and  quote  Cicero,  "  dicebat  sententiam  tanqiiam 
Platonis  in  rejmblica  non  tanquarn  in  faece  "  Canadensi. 
To  be  more  definite  would  be  not  only  to  reveal  state  secrets, 
but  to  deny  to  all  concerned  the  pleasures  of  imagination. 

Much  has  been  said  of  Professor  Young's  modesty  ;  a 
modesty  wliich  strove  to  conceal  his  knowledge,  and  in  my  own 
case,  I  admit,  succeeded  only  too  completely.  On  the  only 
occasion,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  on  which  he  consulted  me  on  a 
question  of  classical  scholarship — the  meaning  of  a  somewhat 
obscure  term  in  Lucretius — he  deprecated  with  so  much  evi- 
dent sincerity  his  own  right  to  form  an  opinion,  that  even  the 
correctness,  so  far  as could  judge,  of  the  translation  he  had 
suggested  did  not  open  my  eyes  to  the  extent  of  his  acquain- 
tance with  the  language.  It  is  only  since  his  death  that  I 
have  learnt  from  the  President  and  others  how  considerable 
was  his  classical  knowledge. 


In  the  same  spirit  on  the  two  or  three  occasions  on  which  he 
gave  me  his  mathematical  pamphlets  for  transmission  to  a 
mathematical  friend  of  my  own  in  Owens  College,  and  spoke 
with  natural  pleasure  of  the  compliments  paid  him  by  Pro- 
fessor Cayley  and  by  the  pupils  and  suc-essors  of  Euler,  he 
generally  apologized  at  the  outset  for  troubling  me  with  refer- 
ences to  questions  "  so  technical  and  unpopular  and  of  so  little 
general  interest."  (I  think  the  compliment  which  pleased  him 
most  was  a  passage  in  a  letter  of  a  Fi'ench  mathematician  who 
wrote  that  "  Euler  would  have  been  glad  to  live  to  see  his 
own  special  problems  solved.")  Conversely  on  the  few  occa- 
sions on  which  I  had  myself  come  before  the  public  in  print  or 
in  the  lecture-room  or  in  connection  with  the  Greek  play — 
occasions  certainly  not  enhanced  by  the  dignity  attaching  to 
abstruse  speculations  —  no  one  was  more  kind  or  encouraging. 

But  it  is  superfluous  to  dwell  on  that  modesty  which  was 
conspicuous  at  the  last  public  utterance  of  liis  life  ,  when  he 
deprecated  with  quiet  humour  the  lofty  eulogy  of  his  students. 
One  fancies  that — apart  from  the  natural  gratification  of  the 
occasion — he  was  amused  to  see  the  Brocken-spectre,  so  to 
speak,  of  himself  projected  against  the  cloud-land  of  youthful 
idealism  ;  and  to  contrast  the  two  Professors  :  the  Professor's 
Professor  and  tlie  students'.  Perhaps  he  thought  the  occasion 
not  merely  a  verbal  testimony  to  tlie  excellence  of  his  teaching 
but  a  living  illustration  of  that  principle  of  subjectivity  and 
the  influence  of  "  the  personal  equation,"  which  had  such 
attractions '  for  himself,  and  which  he  made  in  his  lectures  so 
attractive  to  others. 

Maurice  Hutton. 

P  S. — Some  ill-natured  person  has  said,  I  believe,  that  a 
woman's  correspondent  may  safely  skip  everything  in  her  letter 
except  the  postscript.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not  of  feminine 
correspondence  it  is  certainly  true  of  the  present  communi- 
cation. I  have  just  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  from  one 
of  Professor  Young's  former  students  a  lettei-  which  reports  one 
incident  more  interesting  and  also  more  important  than  my 
own  reminiscences.  "...  I  should  like  to  tell  you  of  my 
last  meeting  with  Prof  Young  ...  he  asked  me  about  the 
expense  of  living  in  .  .  .  and  came  with  me,  when  I  was 
going  away,  as  far  as  the  door,  as  if  there  was  something  he 
still  wished  to  say.  Blushing  and  in  great  confusion,  he  said, 
'  It  is  expensive  living  in  .  .  .  and  should  you  find  yourself 
in  need  of  money,  will  you  please  let  me  send  you  some?' 
There  was  such  a  womanly  delicacy  lest  he  should  wound  my 
feelings  in  any  way  in  making  the  offer  that  it  went  to  my 
heart.  I  thanked  him,  and  again  he  said,  •'  Please  do  not 
hesitate  to  let  me  know  :  it  would  be  such  a  pleasure  to  me.' 
...  I  had  scarcely  reached  .  .  .  wlien  I  received  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Young  enclosing  a  cheque  for  f  75.  He  was  afraid 
apparently  that  I  would  not  ask  him."  I  should  be  sorry  to 
think  that  every  college  could  not  furnish  some  such  anecdote. 
There  is  at  least  one  such  lecturer,  as  I  have  reason  to  know, 
in  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  Still  such  generosity  is  rare 
and  deserves  record,  if  only  because  its  authors,  in  tlie  only 
cases  with  wiiich  I  am  acquainted,  observed  so  closely  the 
spirit  of  the  precept,  "  Let  not  your  rigiit  liand  know  what 
your  left  liand  doeth." 


"  EVEN  IN  PENANCE  !" 


chide, 


Ah,  chidest  thou,  sweet  one  ?  Vainly  dost  thou 
Veiling  thine  eye  beneath  that  drooping  lash 
Lest  from  its  traitorous  depths,  unbid,  should  flash 

The  light  of  laughter  that  thou  fain  would'st  hide. 

And  sternly  dost  thou  bid  me  from  thy  side  1 — 
Yet  hold'st  me  still  with  tliat  dear  hand  ;  indeed 
A  willing  captive,  that  would  but  be  freed 

To  be  more  firmly  bound,  and  closer  bide  ! 

Ah,  dear  one,  vainly,  vainly  had  I  striven 
Thy  pleadings  to  resist — that  tenderest  voice  ! 
Yet  much  I  fear — thy  frown  is  such  sweet  pain  ! — 
My  wilful  heart  will  tempt  thy  wrath  again ; 
Once  more  offend,  and  once  again  rejoice 
To  know  that  sweetest  joy — to  be  forgiven  ! 

EoiN. 
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JOTTINGS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  JUNIOR.* 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  small  publication,  in  pamphlet  form, 
which  has  recently  issued  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Proofslieet 
ifc  Sons.  The  author,  an  undergraduate  of  our  own  Univer- 
sity, seems  to  be  sutfering  from  the  malady,  so  common  in 
youth,  which  Job  has  summed  up  in  the  yearning,  "  Oh,  that 
my  words  were  now  written  !  Oh,  that  they  were  printed  in  a 
book  I  "  for  on  no  other  supposition  can  we  account  for  his 
having  thus  thrust  upon  the  world  these  immature  creations 
of  his  brain.  The  volume  professes  to  consist,  as  the  title  in- 
dicates, of  extracts  from  a  journal  whicli  was  written  from  day 
to  day  and,  as  we  are  assured  in  the  preface,  was  never 
intended  for  publication,  a  statement  which  will  be  only  too 
readily  believed  upon  perusal  of  the  contents.  Surely,  indis- 
criminate outpourings  of  subjective  contortions  such  as  these, 
which  are  vainly  imagined  by  their  victims  to  be  representa- 
tive of  crises  in  the  history  of  the  human  soul  are  answerable 
for  mucli  of  tiie  maudlin  unhealthy  sentiment  so  prevalent 
amongst  the  young  people  of  the  day.  Lest  it  be  thought 
that  these  few  words  of  criticism  are  too  severe,  let  us  quote  a 
few  passages  most  characteristic  of  the  author's  style  and  of 
his  mental  attitude,  passages  which  are  their  own  severest 
criticism. 

On  the  very  first  page  and  under  the  date  of  January  1st 
(what  an  entry  for  New  Year's  Day  !)  we  find  portrayed  the 
writer's  struggles  with  doubt  and  ennui,  in  wliich  he  is 
buoyed  up  only  by  his  contempt  for  the  reasoning  powers  of 
others  and  by  his  reliance  on  his  own  superiority.  Tliat  these 
questionings  of  his  iiave  been  worn  theadbare  by  generations 
of  scribblers  like  himself  seems  to  aftbrd  him  no  uneasiness. 

"  Is  life  worth  living  ?  Emphatically,  no  !  Had  we  con- 
tinually before  our  eyes  some  noble  object  for  whose  achieve- 
ment we  might  ever  Ijattle  bravely,  then,  ah  then,  life  would 
indeed  be  worth  living  I  But  where  to  find  such  an  object  1 
Struggle  bravely,  some  tell  us,  in  the  sacred  cause  of  Truth, 
and  tiiougli  you  perish  in  the  van,  yet  will  your  life  not  be 
vain.  And  liow  know  that  we  are  in  the  van  of  Truth? 
^lay  not  we  in  our  blindness  be  covering  the  slow  and  doubt- 
ful retreat  of  tlic  rear-guard  of  error  ?  We  ask  philosophy  for 
Trutli  and  it  gives  us  words!  But  periiaps  Trutli  is  merely 
words.  Who  knows?"  (Remember,  friend,  that  words  are 
not  Truth.)  "  If  the  pursuit  of  Truth  is  vain,  how  much 
more  so  to  follow  ambition  or  pleasure,  the  butterflies  which 
the  many  chase  .'  AN'liat  are  we  to  strive  for,  wliat  are  we  to 
do?"  (If  we  might  make  a  suggestion,  Junior,  we  would 
advise  you  to  join  a  gymnasium  and  take  a  little  healthy 
exercise.) 

We  have  quoted  this  entry  entire,  notwithstanding  its 
length,  fearing  lest  our  readers  should  suspect  us,  if  we 
omitted  anything,  of  having  heightened  the  colouring  by 
suppressing  the  saner  portions. 

The  next  selection  is  in  an  ecstatic,  grandiose  style  which 
reminds  us  a  little  of  Whitman.  It  was  evidently  written 
late  at  night  when  the  wind  was  howling  without  and  the 
drifts  of  snow  were  eddying  and  piling  against  the  windows. 
As  an  entry  in  a  journal  it  is  unique. 

"Jan.  29th. 

"  What  wondrous  secrets  tliou  hast  treasured  up 
In  thy  immeasurable  caves,  O  air. 
Some  whispered  to  thy  care  confidingly 
And  some  shrieked  boldly  forth.  Thou  hast  heard 
The  tenderness  of  lovers  whispering  low. 
The  murmur  of  the  mother  o'er  her  babe. 
The  laugh  of  childhood,  and  the  groan  of  age 
And  all  the  varied  voice  of  toiling  man  ! 
The  tramp  of  armed  men,  the  roar  of  guns 
And  all  the  ranting  of  bombastic  war 
Were  forced  upon  thy  care.    Thou  didst  respond 
To  the  full  melodies  of  ancient  Greece 
And  of  all  later  days. 

Great  nature's  lispings  and  her  wildest  shrieks, 
The  clanging  ivons,  and  the  springing  grass, 
Alike  are  locked  within  tliy  memory  ! 
Thou  art  o'erburdened  with  this  growing  load 


*  "  Jotiinps  from  the  Journal  of  a  Junior."  Proofsheet  &  Sons,  Pub^ 
lisheis,  &c.,  Printers'  Lane,  Presstown. 


And  now  goest  shrieking,  moaning  by,  in  storm 
Like  to  some  labouring  spirit  that  would  find 
A  soul  to  pour  its  trouble  to.    Be  still, 
Whisper  thy  tale  to  me,  for  I  can  hear." 

The  less  said  about  such  a  mad  rhapsody  the  better. 

The  next  selection  which  we  have  made  returns  to  the 
quasi-philosophical  tone  of  the  first,  of  which  indeed  in  its 
cynicism  it  would  seem  to  be  a  natural  outcome.  It  exhibits 
the  writer,  lost  to  all  belief  in  the  present  or  future,  turning 
to  the  past  as  the  period  when  life  was  full-blooded  and 
strong  ;  and  manifests  a  contempt,  hideous  in  one  so  young, 
for  the  lofty  aims  and  aspirations  of  the  human  race.  The 
exclamatory  style  still  prevails. 

"Feb.  12th.  I  have  just  read  a  critical  essay  on  Shakspeare 
and  his  Art.  What  a  faithful  mirror  of  the  tendencies  of  the 
age  !  Nothing  but  prying  into  things  to  see  how  they  are 
made  !  How  the  human  race  resembles  a  group  of  children, 
who,  having  all  morning  played  and  fondled  with  their  doll, 
in  the  afternoon  grow  tii'ed  of  their  game,  and  turn  in  idle 
wantonness  to  poking  out  the  blue  eyes  of  their  toy,  tearing 
off  its  golden  hair,  and  scratching  its  waxen  cheeks,  just  for- 
sooth to  discover  how  it  had  been  made  !  Already  as  the 
evening  shadows  fall  many  of  them  are  beginning  to  whimper 
because  they  cannot  restore  that  which  their  curiosity  has 
mutilitated  ! " 

This  Junior  is  evidently  a  student  of  Natural  Sciences,  and 
has  as  evidently  been  led  to  select  this  course,  not  from  a 
desire  for  knowledge  but  by  a  thirst  for  distinction.  His 
moanings  on  his  supposed  discovery  of  the  transiency  of 
fame  in  this  sphere  are  truly  pitiable.  We  strongly  suspect 
that  these  ill-considered  ravings  were  written  shortly  after 
a  stiif  examinaion  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

"  May  7th.  What  a  Juggernaut  is  Science  !  While  the 
vigour  of  youth  is  still  strong  within,  her  thousand  devotees 
tug  unremittingly  at  her  heavy  car — Harvey,  Humlioldt, 
Huxley,"  (again  the  laboured  alliteration!)  "fight  vali- 
antly with  pen  and  scalpel  in  her  cause.  One  by  one, 
however,  they  grow  weary — drop  exhausted  in  the  traces — and 
the  Goddess  in  her  car  rolls  sullenly  over  them,  forever  blot- 
ting out  their  names  and  memories  !  "  The  bombast  of  these 
lines  exceeds  even  that  of  the  former  quotations  ;  and  that  we 
may  not  deal  unfairly  by  their  author,  we  will  close  with  a 
passage  which  exhibits  a  very  commendable  affection  for  his 
fellow-students.  We  are  sorry  that  the  old  iconoclasm  crops 
up  ill  the  parting  hit  at  the  Professoriate. 

"  Oct.  10.  This  morning  I  went  down  to  see  the  Smith 
boys  off'  for  the  Old  Country,  then  returned  and  attended  a 
lecture.  I  could  not,  however,  fix  my  attention  on  the  words 
of  the  Professor,  but  kept  thinking  of  my  dear  old  chums  from 
whom  I  had  just  parted.  It  must  have  been  in  some  such  cir- 
cumstances as  these  that  Heine  penned  the  celebrated  passage  : 
'  In  a  university  town  there  is  continuous  coming  and  going, 
every  third  year  discovers  a  new  generation  of  students.  It  is 
an  ever-flowing  stieam,  wherein  one  half-yearly  wave  presses 
upon  the  other,  and  in  this  universal  motion  the  old  professors 
alone  remain  firm  and  unshaken,  like  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt 
— only,  in  these  university  pyramids  no  wisdom  is  concealed.'  " 
(Junior,  Junior,  if  you  didn't  listen,  how  know  there  was  no 
wisdom  ? ) 

Space  forbids  us  dwelling  further  on  these  juvenile  ebulli- 
tions, whose  publication  we  are  sure  the  author  will  come  to 
condemn  as  heartily  as  we. 

Cryptogam. 


AFT'ER  VICTOR  HUGO. 

Perhaps  the  waves  that  toil  and  tumble. 
Perhaps  the  thunder's  roll  and  rumble. 
Perhaps  the  lightning  and  the  rain. 
Driving,  flashing  o'er  the  main, 
Help  to  cleanse  the  pearl  from  stain. 

Perhaps  mad  passion,  seething,  swirling, 
Grief  wild  groans  of  anguish  hurling. 
Perhaps  brief  hope  and  long  despair. 
Shrouding  mist  and  dazzling  glare, 
Chasten  love  to  make  it  fair. 

May  B.  Nott 
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MATRICULATION  STANDARDS. 

Last  week  we  replied,  in  general  terms,  to  Principal  Grant's 
charge  that  the  University  of  Toronto  was  to  blame  entirely 
for  the  low  matriculation  standards  which  prevail  in  Ontario. 
We  met  his  statement  by  a  counter-statement  that  the  policy 
of  the  Education  Department  was  to  blame,  and  not  that  of 
the  Provincial  University.  We  promised  to  give  the  evidence 
in  support  of  our  position  ;  we  now  proceed  to  do  so. 

We  may  be  permitted,  perhaps,  to  state  again  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  we  arrived  in  our  last  utterance  on  the  subject. 
We  then  stated  what  we  believe  to  be  an  incontrovertible  fact, 
viz.  :  that  the  point  at  which  the  Public  School  programme 
stops  is  the  pivot  of  the  entire  educational  system,  the  key- 
stone, as  it  were,  of  the  whole  educational  arch.  As  a 
necessary  consequence  of  this  it  followed,  as  we  pointed  out, 
that  if  the  Public  School  programme  be  limited,  so  will  the 
High  School  programme  be  limited,  to  the  same  relative 
degree  ;  and  so,  ultimately,  will  the  University  curriculum  be 
curtailed.  Thus  our  college  will  be  called  upon  to  do  an 
unnecessary  amount  of  elementary  work  which  could  and 
should  be  done  in  the  Secondary  Schools. 

Such,  indeed,  is  exactly  the  state  of  affairs  which  exists  to- 
day, and  which  has  resulted  in  the  lowering  of  the  Mati'icula- 
tion  Standard.  Principal  Grant  complains  that  for  this  the 
Provincial  University  is  to  blame  ;  this  we  deny,  and  shall 
now  proceed  to  show  why  we  deny  it. 

The  system  of  apportioning  the  legistative  grant  principally 
on  the  basis  of  the  work  done,  or  in  other  words,  upon  the 
system  of  "payment  by  results"  has  been  at  the  bottom  of 
much  of  the  disturbance  of  the  standards  of  our  educational 
system.  A  good  theory,  yet  in  its  practical  application  it 
has  been  proved  a  sad  failure.  The  High  Schools  and  Collegi- 
ate Institutes,  naturally  desirous  of  increasing  their  revenues, 
were  anxious  to  swell  their  attendance  in  order  to  have  more 
grist  to  send  to  the  mill  and  so  obtain  more  flour,  in  the  shape 
of  an  increased  grant.  The  High  School  authorities,  looking 
about  them  for  some  device  to  secure  this  much  desired 
augmentation  of  funds,  seized  upon  the  Public  School  pro- 
gramme and  made  it  suffer.  From  the  Public  Schools  their 
6th  and  5th  forms  were  taken  away  successively,  and  the 
branches  thus  lopped  oft"  from  the  Public  School  programme 
were  grafted  into  that  of  the  High  Schools,  which  in  turn 
surrendered  part  of  their  territory  to  the  Universities.  Thus 
the  whole  interdependent  system  of  standards  was  readjusted 
and  lowered,  to  suit  the  rapacity  of  High  School  Boards  ! 
For  this,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  University  of  Toronto 
is  not  to  blame,  but  the  policy  of  the  Education  Department, 
which  permitted  such  a  retrograde  step  to  be  taken,  from  the 
ett'ects  of  which  our  system  of  education  has  never  fully 
recovered.  There  is  still,  it  is  true,  a  5th  class  left  in  the 
Public  Schools,  but  it  is  officially  discouraged  as  much  as 
possible,  one  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Education  Dejiartment 
going  so  far  as  to  advise  Trustees  not  to  form  a  .5th  class  in 
any  city,  town  or  municipality  whicii  contains  a  High  School. 
Thus  all  local  striving  after  better  and  higher  things  is 
officially  frowned  upon,  and  every  eflTort  at  reform  discounten- 
anced. This  downward  movement  has  been  gradual,  but  it  has 
also  been  sure  and  certain.  In  1874  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  of  the  High  Schools  completed  a  course  in  the  5th  or 
highest  class  ;  from  last  year's  Report  we  learn  that  but  2 
per  cent  entered  the  5th  class.  In  another  year  or  so  the  5th 
class  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past  in  name  as  well  as  in  reality, 
and  official  blundering  will  have  completed  its  disastrous  work. 

In  a  future  issue  we  shall  endeavour  to  indicate  some 


remedies  for  the  present  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs, 
for  which  we  must  again  take  the  liberty  of  reminding 
Principal  Grant  that  the  Provincial  University  is  not  respon- 
sible. 


THE  NEW  ENGLISH  COURSE. 

The  recent  publication  by  Dr.  Alexander,  the  new  Professor 
in  English,  of  a  volume  on  Browning  and  his  works  leads  us  once 
more  to  refer  to  the  question  of  the  new  English  course.  This 
evidence  that  Dr.  Alexander  is  keenly  interested  in  the  study  of 
contemporary  literature  must  be  gratifying  to  all  those  who 
have  at  J  heart  the  advancement  of  English  Literature  as  a 
means  of  education.  One  of  the  most  common  mistakes,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  dangers  which  universities,  and  indeed  all 
teaching  institutions  run,  is  that  of  turning  their  back  on  the 
present  and  relying  entirely  on  the  past  for  inspiration.  It 
would  not  be  too  bold  a  statement  to  say  that  all  education 
must  be  taken  with  reference  to  the  present ;  we  study  the 
past  in  the  most  part  for  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  present, 
for  the  lessons  which  it  teaches  to  the  present,  and  for  the 
illustrations  which  it  offers  of  the  great  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  world.  The  necessity  of  this  reference  requires 
to  be  continually  kept  before  our  minds  ;  its  neglect  is  the 
death-blow  of  all  true  culture  and  the  sole  reason  for  the  exis- 
tence of  pedantry.  Into  this  error  our  University  has  too  fre- 
quently fallen,  and  one  of  the  examples  of  this  has  been  the 
English  Course. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  study  of  the  old  masters  of  litera- 
ture in  itself  is  not  a  desirable  end,  but  we  do  say  that  no 
course  purporting  to  deal  with  English  literature  can  be  in 
any  sense  complete  unless  it  traces  and  demonstrates  the  laws 
which  have  governed  aesthetic  development  in  the  past  and 
exhibits  their  operation  in  the  present.  By  a  recognition  of 
modern  authors,  too,  would  be  abolished  the  senseless  distinc- 
tion which  is  too  frequently  made  at  present  which  decides 
that  when  a  man  is  engaged  in  perusing  one  of  Chaucer's  tales 
or  an  essay  by  Bacon  he  is  engaged  in  highly  praiseworthy 
study,  but  if  he  read  a  novel  of  Thackeray's  or  an  essay  by 
Emerson  he  is  merely  amusing  himself  and  passing  the  time 
in  a  harmless  way,  so  long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  what 
is  called  his  more  serious  work.  The  result  of  this  is  often 
the  instillation  of  a  dislike  of  the  elder  autliors,  following 
from  forced  reading,  together  with  a  profound  ignorance  of 
contemporary  literature,  in  which,  after  all,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  public  are  most  interested. 

We  sincerely  trust,  then,  that  the  new  Professor  will  intro- 
duce his  evident  interest  in  modern  literature  into  our  curricu- 
lum, and  in  any  case  we  hope  that  he  may  be  left  free  and  un- 
trammeled  in  the  selection  of  his  programme,  for  we  believe  that 
nothing  is  so  detrimental  to  a  course  of  study  as  to  lack  system, 
to  be  without,  as  it  were,  a  plot,  which  can  only  be  intro- 
duced by  the  intelligent  working  of  one  mind,  under  whose 
control  are  left  all  details. 


A  TIMELY  PROTEST. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  the  authorities  have  deemed 
it  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  needless  destruction  of 
college  furniture  which  goes  on  from  day  to  day.  Broken 
benches  in  many  a  class  room  testify  as  much  certainly  to  the 
ill-usage  they  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  students  as  to 
the  defects  of  their  original  construction.  And  apart  from 
the  more  serious  damage  occasioned,  at  times,  by  impromptu 
athletic  contests  pending  the  arrival  of  lecturers,  there  are  on 
all  sides  to  be  seen  evidences  of  the  destructive  tendencies  to 
which  students  of  all  the  years  are  prone  —  even  the  dignity 
of  Seniordom  being  not  wholly  exempt  from  their  influence. 
An  occasional  protest — inconsistent  though  it  be — finds  a 
place  on  the  desk  tops  ;  as,  for  example,  that  engraved  in  one 
room  beneath  the  Gothic  characters  in  which  a  Senior's  name 
has  been  carved  : 

"  From  this  Teutonic  writing  doth  appear 
That  Goths  (or  Vandals  ?)  have  been  camping  here  !" 

And  truly,  such  carvings  are  indeed  a  Vandalistic,  as  well 
as  a  most  uncertain,  means  of  handing  down  to  posterity 
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names  which  would  otlierwise  certainly  be  lost  in  the  shades  of 
oblivion. 

But,  gentlemen,  these  things  cost  money.  Moreover, 
University  chairs,  as  has  already  been  indicated  in  our 
columns,  have  sometimes  cost  as  much  as  $3000  each.  Further, 
we  must  consider  the  consequences  of  the  wear  and  tear  on 
that  esfimable  man  the  venerable  Bedel. 

If  you  must  cut,  then,  do  not  exercise  your  wood-carving 
talents  on  the  benches,  which,  Mr.  McKim  informs  us,  are 
not  reliable  as  chroniclers  of  student  history  in  hieroglyphics, 
inasmuch  as  they  must  be  so  often  renewed.  Nay,  rather 
repair  to  the  Library  and  cut,  at  your  sweet  will  and  pleasure, 
the  antique  catalogues  which  are  no  use  anyway,  and  which, 
we  are  constrained  to  believe,  will  never  pass  away. 

In  all  seriousness,  though,  the  annual  loss  from  the  cause, 
trifling  though  each  item  may  appear,  is  one  which  the  college 
can  ill  afl'ord.  Economy  in  small  things  is  the  only  means  of 
securing  liberality  in  great. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  Editors  are  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  correspond- 
ents.   No  notice  will  be  taken  of  unsigned  contributions. 


THE  LADIES  IN  THE  LIBRARY. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Varsity. 

Sirs, — I  read  with  much  interest  the  letter  in  your  last 
issue  on  the  "  Ladies  in  the  Library  "  and  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  on  this  point.  So  far  as  T  can  see  tliere  is  no  reason 
why  this  privilege  wliich  is  denied  the  men  students  should  be 
granted  to  tlie  ladies.  If  ladies  are  to  attend  our  college  let 
them  at  least  comply  with  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as 
other  students.  Now  this  admission  to  tlie  library  is  certainly 
a  great  boon  and  one  wliich  I  am  sure  all  the  students  would 
earnestly  desire;  but  why  should  this  be  granted  to  a  part  and 
not  to  the  whole.'  Tlie  ladies  now  attend  our  college  in  goodly 
numbers  and  are  too  many  to  be  allowed  special  privileges 
which  might  perhaps  be  permissiable  when  their  numbers  were 
fewer.  I  desire  tlien  lieartily  to  re-echo  the  words  of  "S.  P. 
Q.  R.  "  and  say  tiiat'"tlie  matter  requires  investigation." 

"  Anthropos." 

March 

[It  is  of  course  understood  that  tiie  notice  at  the  head  of 
the  column  is  not  a  mere  form  ;  correspondents  alone  are 
responsible  for  views  expressed  in  this  department.  As  long 
as  the  writers  refrain  from  personal  abuse  and  as  long  as  the 
subject  discussed  is  of  any  interest,  The  Varsity  will  at  all 
times  welcome  the  expression  of  undergraduate  opinion.  If 
objection  is  to  be  taken  to  anything  in  the  above  letter  or  in 
that  of  last  week,  our  columns  are  open  for  a  reply.] 


LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Varsity. 

Sirs, — I  notice  in  perusing  your  columns  that  the  decrepit 
state  of  the  Literary  Society  is  attracting  a  great  amount  of 
attention,  and  has  extracted  from  several  speculative  under- 
graduates, as  well  as  from  your  editorial  selves  several 
various  ingenious  attempts  at  explanation.  Now  I  have 
subscribed  to  The  Varsity  for  many  years,  ever  since  I  was  a 
freshman,  and  have  kept  my  file  complete  up  to  date  and  so  I 
am  able  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  occasionally  spending  an  hour 
or  two  with  The  Varsity  of  the  past.  Last  Sunday  morning 
I  allowed  myself  this  indulgence,  which  by  the  way  I  would 
recommend  to  all  who  have  it  in  their  power,  and  I  was  very 
much  .struck  by  seeing  that  the  discussion  which  is  now 
exciting  interest  is  almost  as  old  as  The  Varsity.  Years  ago 
correspondents  cried  out  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  just 
as  they  are  doing  now,  and  years  ago  the  editors  of  the  Varsity 
wrote  leading  articles  differing  in  no  material  points  from 
those  of  to-day.    Can  it  be  that  every  new  generation  of 


editors  starts  from  its  own  stand-point  in  ignorance  of  the 
past  history  of  the  paper  ?  Or  does  the  knowledge  that  you 
are  thrashing  over  a  threadbare  subject  cause  you  no  uneasi- 
ness ?  Can't  you  give  us  something  new  on  the  subject. 
Varsity  1  Yours,  &c. 

Argoid. 

[It  is  obvious  that  the  stagnation  which  characterizes  The 
Literary  Society  question  cannot  be  laid  at  the  doors  of  the 
Varsity,  but  must  be  one  more  indictment  against  the  vener- 
able society  itself]. 


THE  LIBRARY. 

To  the  Editors  o/Thk  Varsity. 

Sirs, — In  several  late  issues  of  your  paper,  I  see  that 
attacks,  direct  and  indirect,  have  been  made  on  the  management 
of  the  Library.    Allow  me  to  say  something  by  way  of  defence. 

So  long  as  there  is  a  library  there  will  always  be  fault- 
finders, no  matter  what  system  may  be  practised  in  it.  The 
usual  complaints  are  that  the  Library  is  inaccessible  to  the 
students  and  that  the  catalogues  are  worthless.  Under 
present  circumstances  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to 
allow  each  and  every  student  to  have  access  to  the  shelves. 
Were  that  the  case  the  library  might  be  opened  one  day  but  it 
would  as  certainly  be  "  closed  for  repairs  "  during  the  rest  of 
the  week.  This  must  necessarily  be  the  case  when  the  usual 
staff  in  attendance  is  never  more  than  two  and  very  frequently 
only  one.  No  man  could  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  students 
who  are  reading  in  the  various  reading-rooms  and  at  the  same 
time  assist  those  who  have  been  permitted  to  come  into  the 
Library  to  do  as  they  would  like  with  the  books  on  the  shelves. 
If  those  who  are  such  strong  advocates  for  allowing  every  one 
access  to  the  Librai'y  knew  anything  of  the  work  such  an 
action  would  involve,  they  would  say  no  more  on  the  question. 

So  far  as  I  know,  these  gentleman  have  not  been  refused 
admittance,  or  if  they  have  been  denied  that  privelige,  it  has 
been  because  of  some  very  good  reason.  Hardly  a  week  goes 
by  but  that  some  student  does  have  the  privelege  of  consulting 
the  books  in  the  Library,  and  in  so  doing  he  or  she  must 
adhere  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  those  to  whom  this  privilege 
has  been  granted.  If  students  come  at  the  proper  time  and  in 
the  proper  way,  their  request  will  be  granted. 

Then  as  to  the  catalogues.  A  large  number  of  the  students 
do  not  take  the  troulile  to  learn  how  to  use  them.  If  a  student 
wants  to  know  what  books  are  in  the  Libraiy  on  any  line  of 
work,  let  him  go  to  the  Classified  Catalogue  in  the  south 
reading-rooom  and  there  under  the  proper  division  he  will 
find  a  list  of  all  the  works  in  the  library  on  the  subject.  If, 
however,  he  knows  the  author's  name,  let  him  go  to  the 
Alphabetical  Catalogue  in  the  north  room,  where  a  few 
minute's  search  will  be  suflicient  to  learn  whether  it  is  a  library 
book. 

Those  in  charge  are  willing  to  give  all  possible  information, 
but  if  men  make  enquiries  when  the  assistants  are  busy  it  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  much  information  can  be  given  at 
such  a  time. 

In  your  issue  of  March  2nd  I  find  a  letter,  or  rather 
shall  T  call  it  an  attack  upon  the  young  ladies,  by  "  S.  P.  Q. 
R."  Whether  the  charges  are  true  or  untrue  I  shall  not  say, 
though  I  think  it  is  more  than  probable  that  when  your 
correspondent  saw  the  young  ladies  handling  the  books,  that 
some  one  of  the  staff  was  with  them,  and  that  they  were 
adiiering  to  the  rules  of  the  Library. 

If,  then,  your  correspondent  and  others  like  him  would  reap 
the  first  pai't  of  this  letter  they  will  see  that  the  young  ladies 
have  no  greater  privileges  than  they  may  have  if  they  only 
ask,  provided  always  that  requests  be  made  at  the  proper  time. 
No  favours  are  granted  to  one  which  may  not  be  granted  to 
another,  and  should  these  be  granted,  they  ought  not  to  be 
abused,  for  that  would  simply  mean  a  refusal  to  every  under- 
graduate who  applied. 

The  Library  staff  is  not  so  niggardly  that  they  wish  to  hoard 
what  is  under  their  charge  and  let  no  one  enjoy  what  they 
cannot  even  begin  to  use  for  themselves.  They  are  willing  to 
do  all  that  can  be  done  to  assist  students  who  are  honest  in 
their  desire  to  procure  help. 

jAiMES  Brebner. 
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ROUND  THE  TABLE. 


Mark  Twain  did  not  at  all  exaggerate  the  extreme  vituper- 
ative character  of  Southern  journalism  in  his  sketch  of  the 
"Spirit  of  the  Tennessee  Press,"  nor  does  the  clever  humorist, 
whoever  he  is,  who  mimics  the  wild  and  untamed  outbreaks 
of  Western  journalism  as  seen  in  the  Arizona  Kicker.  But 
that  peaceable  Canadians  have  descended  to  this  sort  of 
writing  we  had  no  idea  until  we  came  across  a  vagrant  copy  of 
the  Rat  Portage  Netvs  whose  genial  editor  refers  to  his  rival 
in  highly-coloured  and  picturesque  language  as  follows  (we 
quote  verbatim): 

*  *  * 

"That  dwarfed  humpbacked  specimen  of  humanity,  who 
runs  the  Qu'Appelle  Progress,  has  several  times  begged  an 
exchange  of  The  News,  for  the  sheet  published  by  himself,  or 
rather  by  "  E.  J.  Weidman,"  whoever  that  is,  while  the 
renowned  and  debit  ledger  notorious  James  is  editor  and 
manager.  Because  we  did  not  choose  to  exchange  with  all  such 
ventures,  he  makes  an  attack  on  The  News,  and  in  a  fatherly 
way  remarks  that  he  started  the  first  paper  here.  We  might 
incidentally  remark  that  many  merchants  in  the  town  have 
not  forgotten  the  fact  that  James  did  run  a  2  x  4  sheet  or 
thereabouts,  for  courtesy's  sakecalled  a  newspaper.  And  several 
regret  the  fact  very  much.  Now  James,  let  us  tell  you  a  little 
story — We  never  when  paying  a  visit  to  a  town  we  previously 
left,  found  occasion  to  come  at  night  or  leave  after  dark — nor 
do  we  when  going  away  leave  on  a  freight  train,  or  ride  on  the 
dark  side  of  a  train  of  box  car — neither  have  we  found  occa- 
sion to  walk  down  the  line  to  the  nearest  flag  station  and  take 
the  train.  Now  James,  probably  our  little  story  will  interest 
you,  at  any  rate  it  will  let  you  know  how  The  News  is  getting 
on.  At  the  same  time  let  us  close  with  the  rejnark,  that  you 
can  have  The  News  for  |1  a  year  in  advance." 

* 

*  * 

The  two  novels,  published  within  the  last  decade,  which  have 
at  once  created  the  greatest  sensation  in  all  circles  and  exhibit- 
ed most  markedly  two  diametrically  opposite  phases  of  modern 
fiction,  are  Rider  Haggard's  "  She  "  and  Mrs.  Ward's  "Robert 
Elsmere."  In  the  latter  we  behold  the  extreme  development 
of  the  analytical  novel,  with  its  tedious  descriptions  of  char- 
acter and  omni-present  moral  purpose,  while  the  former  offers 
us  the  most  extravagant  example  of  unbridled  fiction  in  adven- 
ture. That  "  She,"  offering  as  it  does  unparalled  opportunities 
for  scenic  effect  and  bristling  with  thrilling  situations,  should 
have  been  arranged  for  the  stage  is  not  surprising.  But  that 
the  play-wright,  who  managed  this  transformation,  should  have 
undertaken  to  perform  the  same  service  for  "  Robert  Elsmere  " 
must  be  certainly  regarded  as  remarkable,  and  the  result  will 
be  looked  for  with  considerable  curiosity. 

*  * 

Under  the  title  of  "  Borrowings  of  Modern  from  Ancient 
Poets  "  the  late  Sir  John  Bowring  conveys  some  interesting 
information.  We  make  the  extracts  from  his  paper  in  the 
Royal  Historical  Society  transactions.  In  some  instances 
he  makes  his  charge  of  plagiarism  clear  enough,  and  we  give 
some  of  his  best  parallel  passages. 

JEtgrotsut  Dfemon,  monachus  tunc  esse  volebat, 
Dsemon  convaluit,  Doenwn  utante  fuit. 

When  the  Devil  was  sick;  the  Devil  a  saint  would  be. 
When  the  Devil  got  well,  the  Devil  a  saint  was  he. 

— Anon. 

Multa  cadunt  inter  calicem,  supremaque  labra. 

There's  many  a  slip 
'Twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip. 

— Anon. 

Qui  pingit  florem,  non  pinget  fioris  odorem. 

Howe'er  you  paint  the  flow'ret  well. 
You  cannot  paint  the  flow'ret's  smell. 

Pars  sanitatis,  velle  sonare  fuit  (Seneca). 
'Tis  very  certain  the  desire  of  life  prolongs  it.  (Byron). 


Oertis  rebus  certa  signa  pnecurrunt. 
Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  Ijefore. 

(Campbell). 

Often  do  the  spirits 
Of  great  events  stride  on  before  the  events. 
And  in  to-day  already  walks  to-morrow.  (Coleridge.) 

Natura  dedit  agros,  ars  humana  aedificavit  urbes.  (Varro.) 

God  the  first  garden  made,  and  the  first  city  man.  (Cowley.) 

God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town.  (Cowper.) 

* 

*  * 

A  recent  contribution  to  The  Varsity's  literary  columns 
dealt  with  the  life  and  poems  of  Mr.  William  Telford,  of 
Peterborough.  It  has  evoked  from  the  poet  a  long  two-page 
foolscap  letter  of  thanks  with  an  appendix  in  the  shape  of  a 
poem  and  certain  notes  on  the  work  reviewed.  We  have  not 
space  to  insert  the  letter  itself  ;  it  gives  quite  a  different  idea 
of  the  poet  from  that  derived  from  a  perusal  of  iiis  book.  Mr. 
Telford  appears  to  be  a  simple,  good-hearted  man,  who  has 
given  up  the  spare  hours  of  a  hard-working  life  to  the  indul- 
gence of  his  knack  of  rhyming.  We  print  his  poem,  which  is, 
we  think  in  all  seriousness,  superior  to  most  of  his  work ;  but 
which  the  reviewer's  conscience  would  not  let  him  enjoy  : 

* 

How  sweet  to  feel  the  sympathy  of  men. 

While  struggling  onwai'd  on  life's  rugged  road  ! 
It  gives  fresh  vigour  to  my  humble  pen  ; 

Its  soothing  power  relieves  the  crushing  load.  [ 
It  proves  to  me  that  I  stand  not  alone 

Like  a  dead  tree  amidst  the  forest  drear 
Braving  life's  storm  ;  still  persevering  on 

While  friends  like  you  my  drooping  spirit  cheer. 

*  ''~  4«- 

On  the  reverse  of  the  leaf  on  which  this  poem  reached  us,  is 
the  following.  The  whole  is  a  pleasing  mixture  of  poetrj^ 
business  and  humour  :  "  To  any  friend  on  the  receipt  of  one 
dollar,  I  will  send  one  copy,  postage  paid.  Five  copies  $4.50, 
and  for  an  order  of  ten  I  will  send  by  express,  freight  paid, 
11  copies;  one  for  the  person  sending  the  f  10.  Only  fifty 
remains. 

"  When  tlie  store  becomes  diminished. 

And  the  source  runs  dry  ; 
For  want  of  stock  the  sales  are  finished — 

Friends  won't  get  one  to  buy." 
* 

*  * 

The  Ingenious  Man  read  the  letter  and  all  its  enclosures 
with  much  interest.  When  he  had  finished  them,  he  glanced 
furtively  at  the  Poet  and  remarked  on  tlie  essential  similarity 
of  the  writings  of  all  poets.  He  hinted  at  Wordsworth's 
endeavour  "  by  precept  and  example  "  to  prove  the  identity  of 
prose  and  poetry  ;  and  went  on  with  a  malicious  purpose  to 
quote  from  Walt  Whitman,  for  whom,  be  it  known,  the  Poet 
has  an  idolatrous  love.  "  It  is  evident,"  he  declared,  "  that 
Mr.  Whitman  is  a  disciple  of  the  Telford  school.  When  Mr. 
Telford  dilates  on  '  Mr.  P.  Morgan's  Hotel,'  we  ar'e  irresistibly 
reminded  of 

"  'Oh,  to  bathe  in  the  swimming-bath,  or  in  a  good  place  along 
shore,' 

or  of  the  yet  more  prosaic  and  definite  category  : 

"  '  Oh,  the  farmer's  joys  ! 
Ohioan's,    Illinoisian's,   Wisconsinese',    Canadian's,  lowan's, 
Kansian's,  Missourian's,  Oregonese' joys!' " 

But  the  Poet  stirred  not.  The  Ingenious  one  tried  yet 
again,  declaiming  in  theatrical  style  : 

"  '  I  I'emember  putting  plasters  on  the  galls  of  his  neck  and 
ankles  ; 

He  stayed  with  me  a  week  before  he  was  recuperated,  and 
passed  north.' " 

In  vain  !  Such  criticism  was  beneath  the  notice  of  the 
Poet  ;  he  would  not  deign  a  reply.  We  were  disappointed  ; 
and  the  Ingenious  Man — who  pines  for  a  literary  ruction  as 
you,  gentle  readers,  for  an  election,  resigned  himself  to  silence 
with  a  sigh. 
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UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  NEWS. 

All  reports  from  Societies  must  reach  us  by  noon  on  Thursday 
to  insure  insertion. 


The  following  notice  has  been  sent  to  the  Professors  and 
Lecturers  by  the  President  : 

"  The  President  begs  leave  to  call  the  special  attention  of 
the  Professors  and  Lecturers  to  the  very  large  amount  of 
breakage  of  furniture  this  year  in  the  lecture  rooms.  He 
will  feel  obliged  by  their  urging  on  the  students  more  care ; 
and  otherwise  endeavouring  to  lessen  this  source  of  waste  of 
funds. 

"Univ.  Coll.,  March  3rd,  1889." 


LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

Friday,  March  8th.  Some  ten  or  twenty  curiosity-hunting 
students  lounged  into  our  Oratory  to-night  to  collect  impres- 
sions of  a  real  7.30  meeting.  Not  finding  any,  the  whole 
thirty  of  them  gossiped  about  till  they  might  catch  the  next 
car — ^an  8  o'clock  meeting.  At  about  8.30  nearly  all  fifty 
went  in  and  sat  down  to  listen  to  the  melody  of  the  minutes. 
When  things  warmed  up  a  bit  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  us  were 
sitting,  standing,  speaking,  interrupting,  raising  partitions  to 
get  more  room  and  otherwise  demeaning  ourselves  as  mem- 
bers  of  a  declining  and  effete  society. 

Periodical  and  Constitutional  Night  in  one  night  and  a  bit 
of  Saturday  morning  !  The  newspapers  were  put  on,  not  with- 
out lively  skirmishing.  Every  member  present  had  a  paper 
ready.  Having  run  out  of  English  papers,  we  were  filling  in 
with  German  and  French,  when  at  last  a  Hebrew  journal  was 
set  up.  This  raibed  opposition.  Whether  from  religious 
antipathy  or  else  wherefrom,  the  students  are  unwilling  to 
read  a  Hebrew  paper.  Having  reached  but  not  entered 
Jerusalem  our  crusade  for  papers  was  ended. 

The  annual  motion  on  graduate  suflTrage  was  moved  by  Mr. 
McKay  in  a  conciliatory  manner.  The  main  argument  for 
their  disfranchisement  is  that  they  cannot  know  the  merits 
of  the  candidates.  The  answer  is  that  many  undergraduates, 
especially  the  Fourth  Year,  are  in  the  same  boat.  There 
was  a  racy  smack  of  interest  but  little  of  the  bitter  flavour 
of  the  last  two  brewings  of  this  perennial  thing. 

Messrs.  Spence,  Cody,  Desbarres  and  Fortune  were  adverse. 
Mr.  Rodd  loved  the  graduates  because  they  voted  straight. 
Mr.  Bristol,  a  graduate,  asked  in  what  way 'graduates  had 
abused  their  franchise.  Mr.  Waldron,  another  graduate,  en- 
treated it  as  a  favour.  But  iiis  entreaties  booted  nothing. 
The  minority  was  inflexible,  the  majority  not  great  enough. 
When  it  was  settled  that  the  graduates  should  not  vote  for 
undergraduates  this  March,  about  a  century  of  members 
retired  to  their  virtuous  couches.  The  remnant  occupied 
itself  for  the  most  part  in  resisting  innovations  to  the  consti- 
tution, and  took  the  wings  of  the  morning  in  time  to  get  an 
appetite  for  breakfast. 


LITEKARV  SOCIETY  ELECTIONS. 

Frantic  eflbrts  are  being  made  to  stir  up  such  strife  as  will 
ensure  an  exciting  election  contest.  The  common  complaint 
is  that  we  are  all  much  too  friendly.  However,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  laudable  efforts  of  the  party-manufacturers 
will  be  crowned  with  success.  The  "  College  Reform  Party  "' 
has  been  already  marshalled  ;  the  "  Party  of  Progress  "  follows 
hard  on  its  lieels  ;  the  "  Party  of  Advance  "  is  looming  up  ; 
the  "  Go-Ahead  Party  "  is  talked  of ;  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  fear  that  the  "  Get-There  Party  "  will  in  the  end  demolish 
them  all.  There  is  a  mai-ked  dearth  of  abusive  epithets  ;  the 
"  Coal-Scuttle  Party  "  is  the  hardest  nick-name  yet  invented. 
Following  are  the  manifestos  issued  so  far  : 

"  PROVISIONAL  "    MANIFESTO  OF    THE  COLLEGE  REFORM  PARTY- 

To  the  Members  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Society  : 

Gentle.men,- — Belie\ang  that  in  the  present  circumstances 
an  election  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  Society,  and 
recognizing  the  fact  that  the  old  party  lines  were  obliterated 
two  years  ago,  and  in  order  that  an  election  may  not  take 
place  on  the  lines  of  last  year,  and  the  year  before  ;  and  realiz- 


ing that  certain  reforms  are  necessary,  we  submit  the  following 
provisional  platform  : 

1.  That  a  special  effort  be  made  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  Literary  Society,  and  to  make  it  the  Society  of  all  the 
College  Societies. 

2.  To  this  end  that  a  proper  University  esjirit  de  corps 
be  fostered. 

3.  That  a  bond  of  union  be  established  between  the  members 
of  the  different  College  Residences,  and  those  not  residing  in 
them,  with  the  object  of  inducing  them  to  take  a  more  active 
part  in  the  Society,  and  in  undergraduate  and  university  life. 

4.  That  the  club  scheme  be  carried  into  effect  as  soon  as 
possible. 


the  PARTY  OF  PROGRESS. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Society: 

Gentlemen. — As  you  are  aware,  a  movement  has  been  set 
on  foot  to  combine  the  various  College  Residences  into  a 
Party,  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  control  of  the  Literary 
Society.  To  such  a  proposal  we  are  directly  opposed.  We 
believe  that  the  interests,  not  of  any  section  or  sections,  but  of 
the  undergraduate  body  as  a  whole,  should  be  considered.  We 
recognize,  also,  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  method  of  car- 
rying on  the  Society,  and  therefore  submit  the  following  .plat- 
form for  your  consideration. 

1.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  various  residences  are  the 
proper  basis  for  a  union  of  all  the  students  of  University  Col- 
lege, but  in  such  a  union  the  residences  as  residences  should  be 
entirely  ignored;  the  various  class  organizations  should  be 
recognized  as  the  basis  of  union  and  as  societies  auxiliary  to 
the  general  Literary  Society. 

2.  (a)  We  advocate  Inter-class  Literary  Competition.  The 
classes  will  meet  in  conflict  on  the  football  field  ;  why  not  in 
the  intellectual  arena  of  the  Literary  Society?  Let  each  year 
name  the  men  who  shall  uphold  its  honour  in  debates  and 
other  literary  work  and  we  guarantee  a  new  and  absorbing 
interest  in  the  Society. 

{h)  Further,  we  advocate  occasional  Debates  in  Regular 
Parliamentary  Form.  Though  we  are  debarred  from  dis- 
cussions involving  disputed  points  in  Canadian  politics,  there 
are  many  subjects  of  present  popular  interest  which  might 
well  be  treated  by  the  Society  in  the  form  of  a  mock  Repre- 
sentative Assembly.  Those  who  remember  the  old  Forum 
know  how  great  was  the  interest  aroused  in  this  very  way. 
Let  the  President  of  next  year  act  as  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  officers  as  Cabinet  Ministers,  the  defeated  candidate  for 
Vice- Presidency  as  Leader  of  the  Opposition.  Half  a  dozen 
meetings  of  this  kind  would  excite  an  immense  interest 
throughout  the  College. 

3.  We  advocate  the  union  of  all  faculties  of  the  University 
in  the  Literary  Society. 


modern  language  club. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Club  on  Monday,  "Auerbach 
and  his  Works  "  was  the  subject  discussed.  The  programme 
opened  with  a  piano  duet  by  INIisses  Robson  and  Clayton. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  followed  with  an  address  in  English  on  the 
author  of  the  evening,  discussing  his  life,  his  literary  style 
and  several  of  his  works.  He  read  a  number  of  extracts 
illustrating  his  remarks.  After  the  close  of  the  address  Ger- 
man conversation  continued  for  a  considerable  time. 

On  Monday  next,  Mr.  Squair  will  deliver  an  address  on 
"  The  Importance  of  the  Study  of  Modern  Languages."  A 
good  programme  has  been  arranged  and  all  friends  of  the 
society  are  invited  to  be  present. 

Nominations  on  Monday  ;  elections  the  following  week. 
At  the  election  meeting,  matters  of  importance  to  the  Club 
and  to  the  Modern  Languages  Course  will  be  discussed.  It 
is  hoped  that  there  will  be  be  a  large  turn-out  of  all  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  Department. 


THE  engineering  SOCIETY. 

The  Engineering  Society  held  a  meeting  last  Tuesday  at 
quarter  past  three  in  the  large  draughting-room.  School  of 
Science,  the  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Burns,  Fellow  in 
Engineering,  read  a  paper  entitled  "  The  History  of  the 
Steam  Engine."    He  gave  a  description  of  the  methods  em 
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ployed  by  the  ancients  in  raising  water  and  traced  the  progress 
which  had  been  made  in  the  steam-engine  and  its  applications 
from  Hero's  up  to  the  present  time.  The  paper  was  well  illus- 
strated  and  proved  of  great  interest  to  the  audience.  Mr.  T. 
Russell,  P.L.S.,  I'ead  a  paper  on  "  Track  Laying,"  in  which  he 
gave  the  general  requirements  for  good  work.  He  also  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  the  Engineer  seeing  that  every  detail  was 
finished  in  accordance  with  the  specifications.  Several 
exti-acts  from  track-laying  specifications  were  given  and 
proved  of  interest.  The  writer  concluded  by  giving  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  methods  of  laying  sidings  and  switches  ;  after  some 
discussion  the  meeting  adjourned. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  this  Association,  March  13,  the 
following  resolution  was  passed  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Historical  and  Political 
Science  Association  of  the  Univei'sity  of  Toronto  have  learned 
with  deep  regret  of  the  death  of  Professor  George  Paxton 
Young,  in  connection  with  whose  department  this  Association 
was  organized,  and  who,  though  the  teaching  of  Political 
Science  was  not  part  of  his  academical  work,  took  from  the 
first  a  warm  interest  in  the  Association  and  its  objects." 

The  resolution  was  moved  by  F.  Tracey  and  seconded  by 
F.  C.  Cooke. 

This  being  the  first  meeting  of  the  Association  since  the 
deatli  of  Professor  Young,  the  Society  has  taken  its  earliest 
opportunity  to  express  its  sorrow  for  the  University's  great 
loss. 

Mr.  Houston,  in  a  short  address,  paid  a  touching  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  our  departed  Professor. 

Nomination  of  candidates  for  offices  was  then  proceeded 
with.    The  following  are  nominees  : 

President — Mr.  Houston — elected  by  acclamation. 

Vice-President — Faskin,  Peat,  Wilson,  W.  A.,  Hall. 

Secretary  —  McEvoy,  Boyd. 

Ti  easurer — Sinclair,  Sale,  Pope. 

Councillors — Wilson,  U.  M.,  Segs worth,  Young,  G.  A.  M., 
Logie,  Woodruff. 

The  election  of  officers  will  take  place  at  the  next  regular 
meeting,  March  20th. 

Mr.  Houston  gave  a  short  lecture  on  "  The  method  of 
studying  Political  Economy." 

Starting  with  Exchange,  and  taking  as  an  example  a 
Book  and  a  Dollar  Bill,  he  sketched  on  the  blackboard  a  plan 
of  investigation. 

Exchange,  he  maintained,  was  a  natural  starting  point  of 
the  study  of  the  science,  from  the  fact  that  "we  are  all  more 
or  less  accustomed  with  buying  and  selling."  His  lecture  was 
well  received  by  the  Society. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  the  last  for  the  academic  year, 
and  a  full  attendance  is  specially  requested. 


TORONTO  UNIVERSITY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  medical 
buildings  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  inst.  Mr.  H.  A.  Yeo- 
mans,  Vice-President,  occupied  the  chair.  The  report  of  the 
General  Committee  was  very  satisfactory,  showing  as  it  did 
that  the  past  year  had  been  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the' 
history  of  the  Society.  The  number  of  books  in  the  library 
has  been  considerably  increased,  the  reading-room  continually 
supplied  with  all  the  leading  publications,  medical,  literary, 
etc.,  and  the  Society  justly  claimed  that  it  stood  second  to 
no  students'  organization  in  connection  with  any  of  the  uni- 
versities or  colleges  of  tiie  Dominion.  Before  leaving  the 
chair  the  Vice-President  referred  in  complimentary  terms  to 
the  kind  attentions  given  by  the  members  of  the  Faculty, 
particularly  Dr.  A.  H.  Wright,  the  retiring  President,  to  the 
Society,  and  the  applause  of  the  students  proved  that  these 
services  were  truly  appreciated.  The  following  were  elected 
as  officers  for  1889-90: — President,  Dr.  John  Ferguson  ;  1st. 
Vice-President,  Geo.  A.  Shannon ;  2nd.  Vice-President,  R.  J. 
Crawford  ;  Recording  Secretary,  L.  Campbell ;  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  J.  L.  Smith  ;  Treasurer,  Dr.  G.  A.  Peters  ; 
Assistant-Treasurer,  Geo.  Bowles ;  Curator,  L.  N.  Mclvechnie. 
Councillors— T.  Middleboro,  J.  A.  Macdonald,  J.  Dow,  J.  E. 
Wilson,  G.  K.  Sliirton. 


CLASS  OF  '92. 

The  Class  of  '92  held  a  meeting  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall  last 
Tuesday  afternoon.  The  attendance  was  large  and  great  en- 
thusiasm prevailed  throughout.  All  the  officers  were  present, 
the  chair  being  ably  filled  by  the  president,  who  delivered  his 
inaugural  address  in  masterly  style.  The  first  piece  on  the 
programme  was  the  Class  chorus,  which  was  sung  to  the  tune 
of  "Litoria."  Then  followed  a  well  rendered  piano  solo  by 
Miss  Hillock  and  a  song  by  H.  Wales.  Both  Historians 
reviewed  in  an  interesting  manner  the  history  of  the  class. 
The  Prophet  pi'ophesied  and  the  Orator  delivered  a  brilliant 
oration.  The  Poet  read  an  original  poem  which  shewed  him 
to  be  well  worthy  of  his  office.  Miss  Ackermann  gave  a  very 
amusing  reading,  followed  by  a  college  chorus  which,  though 
not  very  amusing  in  itself,  seemed  to  afford  great  amusement 
to  the  audience.  W.  Bunting  addressed  the  meeting  on 
Athletics  which  he  reported  to  be  in  a  very  flourishing  con- 
dition. Each  part  of  the  programme  was  closely  criticised  by 
the  Critic,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  The  "  Lord  High 
Cock  olorum"  was  there  in  all  the  majesty  of  his  office  and  en- 
livened the  meeting  by  his  pitliy  remarks.  The  meeting 
adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

PERSONAL 

F.  J.  Steen,  '88,  has  been  studying  law  in  the  States,  but  has 
become  disgusted  with  the  ways  of  justice  across  the  border 
and  has  returned  to  his  native  land. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  learn  of  the  brilliant 
stand  taken  by  J.  G.  Hume,  '87,  at  Harvard  University.  At 
the  recent  examinations  he  stood  first  in  philosophy,  winning 
the  Thayer  scholai'ship  in  such  fine  style  that  an  exception 
was  made  in  liis  favour  to  allow  him  to  hold  the  scholarship, 
notwithstanding  that  he  had  not  been  at  Harvard  for  the  re- 
quired length  of  time. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
once  more  to  the  fact  that  The  Varsity  cannot  be  run  on 
unpaid  subscriptions.  We  shall  be  obliged,  we  fear,  to  follow 
the  example  of  certain  fashionable  tailors  and  publish  a  num- 
ber of  the  paper  giving  up  the  whole  of  our  valuable  space  to 
the  names  of  the  dead-head  subscribers.  In  fact,  our  position 
is  so  desperate  that  we  must  take  decisive  measures,  and  pro- 
ceed to  give  evidence  of  our  fixed  intention  to  pillory  offenders 
by  naming  one  of  the  least  important  among  them— just  for 
a  beginning.  We  regret  to  say  that  Albert  Edward,  '60, 
(ad  eundem)  has  consistently  failed  for  the  last  nine  years  to 
come  to  time  with  his  cash.  Let  us  hear  from  you,  Mr. 
Wales. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

A  committee  has  been  formed  in  London  to  ei'ect  a  memo- 
rial to  Christopher  Marlowe  in  his  native  city  of  Cantei'bury. 
Lord  Coleridge  has  been  chosen  President  of  the  committee 
so  that  the  movement  will  likely  be  successful. 

Some  time  ago  a  movement  was  inaugurated  in  Paris  to 
establish  a  library  in  which  only  the  works  of  women  were  to 
have  a  place.  The  completion  of  the  sclieme  has  just  been 
crowned  by  a  public  opening  by  Carmen  Sylvia,  the  queen  of 
Roumania,  who  was  chosen  President  of  the  Library. 

And  still  the  tide  flows  on  !  Or  rather  "  the  sweet  girl 
graduates  in  their  golden  hair "  are  ever  advancing.  The 
latest  notable  instance  is  Miss  Ethel  S.  M.  Montague,  who  had 
won  high  honours  before  she  matriculated  at  London  Univer- 
sity in  1886,  and  has  recently  passed  the  B.A.  examination  in 
the  first  division  with  first  class  honours  in  English.  She  was 
the  only  lady  in  the  class. 

We  gladly  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Once  A  Week,  a  New 
York  publication.  This  last  number  contains,  together  with 
its  excellent  cartoon  and  numerous  illustrations,  much  first- 
class  reading  matter.  The  twenty-four  pages  contain  well- 
written  editorials,  (for  this  number  dealing  with  Canadian 
questions)  a  serial  by  Frank  A.  Stockton,  and  a  short  story  by 
Edgar  Saltus,  with  literary  notes  and  sketclies  contributed  by 
a  number  of  well-known  writers,  W.  W.  Campljell  among 
them.  The  society  part  of  the  nsagazine  is  very  ably  conducted 
and  contains  interesting  information. 
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THE  FATE  OF  LOVE. 

The  sundering  years,  all  Lethe-like,  have  flowed 
On  since  that  moment  which  but  once  can  come 
Freighted  with  joys  that  leave  the  spirit  dumb 

In  ecstasy  too  passionate  to  forebode 

The  pains  that  ambush  all  the  dreary  road 
Of  labyrinthine  life  that  leads  wherefrom 
And  whither  no  man  knows — 'tis  said  by  some 

We  reap  hereafter  what  we  here  have  sowed. 

Fled  is  that  hour  with  all  delights  it  knew, 

Love's  dawn  has  grown  to  rayless  gloom,  ah  me  ! 
Dank  is  the  gold  bright  hair  that  crowned  her  bi  ow 
Of  peerless  majesty,  low  lying  now, 
Entombed  beside  the  illimitable  blue 

Tn  winding-sheet  of  hopes  tliat  were  to  be. 

Feedeeick  Davidson. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  LATE  PROFESSOR 
YOUNG. 

In  complying  with  tlie  request,  which  comes  to  me  at  a  busy 
moment,  that  I  should  make  public  some  of  my  recollections 
of  our  departed  friend,  I  am  compelled  to  do  so  in  very  gen- 
eral terms.  The  caution,  de  morhds  nil  nisi  bonum,  is  un- 
necessary, for  in  all  my  intercourse  with  Professor  Young 
during  many  years,  I  found  nothing  but  good  to  record.  Not 
that  he  was  a  tiresome  mass  of  perfections,  very  far  from  it ; 
he  was  thoroughly  human,  with  his  own  idirsyncrasies  — an 
occasional  hasty  word,  and  a  transient  flash  of  temper.  But 
no  man  could  have  been  more  conscientious  than  he,  more  just 
and  honourable,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  kind  in  deed 
and  charitable  in  judgment,  and,  witli  all  his  learning  and 
rare  philosophical  genius,  as  humble  as  a  ciiild.  I  know  of 
no  instance  in  which  he  ever  used  tongue  or  pen  to  injure  a 
fellow-creature,  nor  in  which  he  lent  himself,  even  in  the  most 
distant  way  and  for  the  accomplisiiment  of  what  might 
seem  a  good  end,  to  the  crooked  policy  that  invades  alike  our 
Canadian  halls  of  legislature  and  of  learning. 

It  was  never  my  privilege  to  sit  as  a  student  at  the  feet  of 
this  master  of  Philosophy,  but  from  my  intimate  acquaintance 
with  many  who  have  studied  under  him,  I  know  that, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  Dominion  during  the 
present  generation,  no  teacher  has  inspired  and  kept  alive  the 
same  enthusiasm  in  the  search  for  knowledge.  Rather  more 
than  twenty  years  ago  I  came  into  intimate  relations  with 
him  in  another  cipacity.  I  was  a  young  minister  in  Toronto, 
and  he  was  an  honoured  member  of  my  congregation.  Deputed 
to  visit  him  and  press  his  acceptance  of  the  eldev'a  office,  I 
went  with  much  misgiving  to  his  study  and  stated  my  errand, 
knowing  well  how  uncongenial  and  irksome  to  one  of  his 
retiring  and  scholarly  habits  were  the  duties  he  was  asked  to 
assume.  To  my  surprise  and  delight,  he  frankly,  and  without 
hesitation,  accepted  the  responsibilities  ;  and,  thereafter,  dur- 
ing all  my  brief  incumbency,  faitlifully  and  efficiently  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  office.  Occasionally  he  took  part 
with  me  in  the  public  services  of  the  church,  when  his  preach- 
ing displayed  the  clear  insight  of  truth,  the  humble  piety,  and 
fervent  appreciation  of  the  love  of  God,  so  characteristic  of  the 
man.  Occasionally  we  met  in  social  gatherings,  where  he  was 
always  cheerjul,  always  accessible  to  the  youngest  or  humblest 


present  who  had  anything  to  say  ;  but  his  heart  was  not  in 
that  kind  of  life,  and  there  was  ever  a  look  in  his  eye  that 
seemed  to  seek  his  study  and  his  books.  In  the  study  he  was 
a  delightful  companion,  devoid  of  all  official  or  literary  assump- 
tion of  superiority,  as  ready  to  listen  to  the  theme  uppermost  in 
his  visitor's  mind,  as  to  unburden  his  own  of  the  rich  stores  it 
contained.  But  it  was  in  holiday  time  that  I  learned  to  know 
Professor  Young,  and,  with  others,  who  enjoyed  such  a  succes- 
sion of  pleasant  summer  seasons  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  compara- 
ti^'ely  few,  in  his  company,  to  appreciate  his  many  excellencies. 

Canada  had  its  Lake  School,  and  he  was  one  of  its  fathers. 
Like  him  and  influenced  largely  by  his  example  its  sons  are 
doing  good  work  in  the  world  of  letters  and  instruction  in  a 
quiet  unassuming  way.  It  was  so  far  as  numbers  go  a  select 
school,  not  a  crowded  Chatauqua,  and  its  chief  business  was 
healthful  recreation  for  body  and  mind.  There  was  nothing 
irksome  in  its  services  ;  the  Sunday  services  were  as  delightful 
as  the  walks  and  talks,  the  songs  and  pastimes,  of  the  rest  of 
the  week.  To  that  Lake  School  the  presence  of  Professor 
Young  was  a  great  boon.  Lolling  on  the  verandah,  in  the 
hammocks  under  the  trees  by  the  camp-fire,  among  the  moss- 
covered  rocks  of  the  chapel,  under  the  bright  summer  skies, 
he  delivered  his  unconventional  lectures  to  tho.se  who,  like 
myself,  had  then  not  been  long  engaged  in  the  active  duties 
of  life,  but  are  now  beginning  to  turn  grey.  The  University 
knows  many  of  them,  and  others  have  achieved  reputation 
outside  of  its  walls.  Sometimes  poetry  was  the  theme. 
Browning  and  Tennyson,  or  some  German  master  singer ; 
again  it  was  general  literature,  or  the  biology  that  illustrates 
psychology,  or  the  harmony  of  nature  and  art  ;  but  his  own 
questions  or  those  of  his  intelligentauditors  would  generally  lead 
into  the  '  realm  of  philosophy  proper  in  which  he  alone  was 
master.  When  he  did  not  know  a  thing,  he  was  wise  man 
enough  and  learned  man  enough  to  be  able  to  say  so  frankly, 
and  never  in  consequence  fell  in  the  estimation  of  those  who 
joined  in  the  literary  converse.  His  singular  modesty  injured 
him  at  one  period  of  his  life.  He  knew  nothing  of  natural 
science,  for  which  howe\er,  he  had  a  profound  respect.  No 
man  could  have  been  more  out  of  place  in  a  chemist's  labora- 
tory, at  the  microscope,  or  at  a  biologist's  dissecting  table ; 
not  because  he  was  above  the  study  of  detail,  for,  as  his 
mathematical  researches  show,  he  was  a  most  laborious  and 
exact  thinker,  but  because  of  the  tendency  of  his  mind  towards 
abstractions.  His  head  was  in  the  skies,  yet  he  reverenced 
the  men  whose  accumulations  of  knowledge  were  raked  in 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  soul  of  candour  and 
honesty,  he  trusted  these  men  implicitly,  and,  as  they  had 
probably  deceived  themselves,  they  succeeded  in  deceiving  his 
acute  intellect.  He  never  could  see  the  reason  people  had  for 
telling  or  tliinking  lies ;  yet  in  time  philosophy  reasserted  her 
dignity  in  his  soul,  althougii  he  never  entirely  recovered  from 
the  shipwreck  that  opinions  in  physical  science  well-nigh  made 
of  his  philosophical  and  religious  faith.  I  have  often  thought 
of  our  Sa^•iour's  words  regarding  those  who  offend  the  little 
ones  that  believe  in  Him  as  pertinent  to  the.se  writers  whose 
opinions  placed  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  this  devout 
and  simple-hearted  man. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  Pi'ofes.sor  Young  was 
a  mere  talker,  instructive  and  interesting  though  he  was  as 
such.  He  joined  in  all  the  sports  of  the  Island  Home.  Did  not 
he  and  another  divine  row  against  Dr.  King,  of  Winnipeg,  and 
myself  in  the  double  scull  clergy  race,  and  beat  us  too  !  Did 
he  not  run  another  race  on  a  level  strip  of  sand  beach  with 
his  brother  elder  Mr.  William  A'exandei',  in  which  I  thiid?  he 
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was  worsted  ;  and  wlien  the  young  fellows  put  on  their  oldest 
clothes  to  walk  the  swaying  pole  over  an  abyss  of  water, 
deepening  rapidly  from  twenty  feet  to  something  like  infinity 
.so  far  as  our  trolling  lines  could  fathom  it,  who  but  he  appeared, 
similarly  arrayed,  and  insisting  on  diving  with  the  rest ! 
Keen  and  earnest  in  everything  he  undertook,  it  was  a  i-are 
sight  to  see  him  land  a  big  fish  in  a  boat  or  on  the  shore,  to 
witness  his  pleased  excitement  as  the  wind  filled  the  sails  of 
our  primitive  yacht  and  sent  her  rushing  through  the  waves, 
and  on  pic-nics  to  distant  islands  and  wooded  points  on  the 
main,  to  watch  him  carry  the  baskets  up  the  rocky  steep  with 
all  the  alacrity  of  a  boy.  He  was  the  life  of  the  camp-tire. 
Many  a  time  when  he  has  lingered  out  on  the  waters  in 
the  moonlight,  thinking  and  talking  to  others  of  the  great 
world  that  is  beyond  our  ken,  it  lias  been  said  :  "  We  must 
wait  for  the  chaplain,  the  camp-fire  is  nothing  without  him." 
And  when  he  came  his  reflections  were  all  over,  his  spirits  high, 
his  mind  keenly  alive  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  hour.  His  was 
the  voice  that  called  for  songs,  that  told  short  amusing  stories, 
that  was  quick  at  repartee.  He  loved  music,  and  best  of  all 
the  music  of  women's  voices  singing  a  German  Ked  or  an  old 
Scotch  ballad.  Devoid  of  musical  powers  himself,  he  highly 
appreciated  them  in  others.  On  one  occasion,  there  were 
three  other  members  of  the  school  whose  musical  gifts  were  on 
a  par  with  his  own,  and  a  prize  for  the  worst  singing  was 
offered  among  them.  The  Professor  sang  and  lost  the  prize; 
indeed  he  came  out  last  of  the  four,  and  was  hailed  as  a  rising 
musician.  It  speaks  well  for  his  memory  and  for  his  generally 
youthful  associates,  that  this  generous  and  joyous  ahayidon 
for  the  sake  of  his  company  only  served  to  raise  him  in  their 
estimation  and  reverence.  Once  in  the  words  of  another 
great  man  he  had  to  say,  "  AVe  must  be  grave,  for  I  see  a  fool 
coming."  When  the  mirth  was  ended,  and  house  and 
tents  invited  to  repose,  his  voice  joined  devoutly  in  the  even- 
ing hymn  and  invoked  the  divine  blessing  on  the  watches  of 
the  night. 

It  is  too  early  yet,  ere  tears  are  dried  away,  to  recall  the 
many  incidents  associated  with  liis  memory  in  the  northern 
wilds  ;  the  amusing  rivalry  between  himself  and  his  curate 
under  the  old  regime  ;  his  coat  of  armour,  composed  of  Globes 
and  other  newspapers,  in  which  he  went  to  do  battle  with 
mosquitoes  and  black  flies  ;  his  presidence  in  a  court  of  justice 
to  try  two  malefactors,  and  the  encomiums  he  won  from  the 
opposing  counsel.  Judge  Maclcnnan  and  Mr.  George  Murray, 
and  Messrs.  King  of  Berlin  and  Ewart  of  Winnipeg.  At  a 
later  time,  when  the  Lake  School  had  come  to  an  end,  and  I 
became  its  heir,  Professor  Young  was  busy  studying  the  rela- 
tion between  physiology  and  psychology.  31}'  eldest  boy,  then 
an  infant,  large  for  his  age,  had  been  nicknamed  in  consequence 
Bliaph,  after  the  hero  so  called  in  Helen's  Babies.  The  Pro- 
fessor wished  to  verify  some  statement  as  to  the  relative  kick- 
ing out  of  the  right  and  left  feet,  and  the  propulsion  of  the 
body  by  the  simultaneous  motion  of  the  two,  and  with  crooked 
foi'efinger  beckoned  Goliath,  as  he  termed  the  child,  who  was 
crawling  in  baby-fashion  on  the  verandah,  until  he  had  his 
subject  under  control  and  found  that  the  so  called  observations 
were,  like  many  others,  "all  stuff  and  nonsense."  He  had  no 
patience  with  pretentious  people,  or  with  the  memory  of  those 
for  whom  enthusiastic  friends  sought  to  establish  a  great  repu- 
tation without  any  real  foundation  for  it.  Being  bored  about 
one  of  the  latter  whom  he  had  known  intimately,  he,  in  a 
moment  of  annoyance,  termed  him  "a  perfect  idiot."  But  it 
grieved  liis  kind  heart  often  afterwards,  when  saucy  juniors, 
disparaging  one  another,  said,  "  You  remind  me  of  the  late  Dr. 
So  and  so,  or  of  Professor  Young's  former  friend,"  and  he  took 
pains  to  remove  the  impression  caused  by  his  hasty  yet  not  lay 
any  means  groundless  utterance. 

I  may  close  these  few  statements  by  remarking  that  Pro- 
fessor Young  was  a  veiy  generous  man.  This  he  was  in  his 
judgment  of  others,  for  be  had  well  cultivated  the  charity  that 
tliiiiketli  no  evil.  AVhat  has  been  written  shows  that  he  was 
such  in  his  social  relations,  striving  wiili  all  his  heart  for  the 
general  good  and  the  happiness  of  all.  But  he  was  generous 
with  his  purse,  ;\s  from  my  relations  with  him  in  cluirch  life  I 
had  the  best  means  of  judging,  sinc(!  on  several  occasions  he 
made  me  the  almoner  of  his  bounty  and  always  spontaneously 
and  unsolicited.  It  was  only  necessary  to  mention  a  case  of 
privation  to  enlist  his  warm  sympathies  and  draw  forth  his 
liV^erality.    Few  people  understood  the  heart  of  the  scholarly 


recluse,  simple  and  free  from  guile  as  that  of  a  child,  full  of  a 
devotion  that  no  intellectual  aberrations  were  able  to  affect, 
and  beating  in  sympathy  with  every  genuine  effort  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  world  and  for  the  relief  of  want  and  suffer- 
ing at  its  door.  If  he  had  left  no  line  by  which  to  be  remem- 
bered in  the  annals  of  science,  his  life  would  still  not  have  been 
in  vain,  for  its  genial  influences  remain,  not  alone  as  green  and 
fragrant  spots  in  tlie  memory,  but  as  impressions  on  the  control- 
ling powers  of  action  of  many  with  whom  he  had  come  into  con- 
tact. These  are  not  noisy  men,  nor  .self-assertive,  hardly  the  stuff" 
to  make  courtiers  or  politicians  out  of,  but  men  in  whom  there 
dwells  a  grand  conscientiousness  and  earnestness  of  purpose, 
who  are  striving  afler  a  larger  charity,  and  his  own  shiver- 
ingly  expressed  abhorrence  of  all  underhand  dealing  and  pet- 
tiness of  soul.  The  moral  weight  of  the  Chair  of  Metaphysics 
has  e^"er  been  the  strongest  in  University  College.  Many 
a  student  ha^  been  the  better  man  for  the  vigid  con- 
scientiousness and  unbending  integrity  of  Dr.  Bevan,  that 
awoke  within  him  a  sense  of  something  higher  in  life  than 
knowledge  attained  and  position  won  ;  and  the  same,  with  far 
more  of  external  geniality  and  kindness,  in  the  late  Dr.  Young, 
have  kindled  a  flame  of  enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  truth  and  right 
in  the  hearts  of  his  men,  that  cannot  fail,  in  many  cases,  to 
consume  those  lower  motives  with  their  emotions  through 
which  baseness  and  corruption  reign. 

John  Campuell,  S.T.P. 

Presbyterian  College,  Montreal. 


TO  A.  H. 

I  wandered  to  the  rocky  cliff",  to  stand 
And  hear  the  wavelets  breaking  on  the  shore — 
The  shadows  deepened  o'er  the  nusty  land. 
Whose  sunset  glories  faded  more  and  more  ; 
When,  walking  to  the  radiant  west, 
I  thought  I  saw  approach,  by  paths  of  gold, 
That  angel  whom  the  sons  of  men  call  "  rest," 
Light-winged,  and  bearing  evening  in  her  fold. 
And  I,  with  heavy  heart  and  puzzled  brain. 
Wearied  of  themes  that  thinkers  tiy  to  grasp, 
Took  comfort  at  this  phantom  of  the  mind, 
And  went  my  way  in  perfect  peace  again. 
So  nature  soothes  us  when  we  bubbles  clasp. 
In  pity  comforts  us  where  we  are  blind. 

C.  E.  K.  V. 


LETTER  LEGACIES. 

(^Continued). 

My  De.vr  Friend, — 

You  are  enthu-iastic,  if  not  patriotic  in  your  j^olitical  pro- 
phecies for  the  future  of  Canada.  Myself,  I  do  not  agree  with 
you.  You  think  that  annexation  to  the  States  is  our  only 
possible  salvation.  I  believe  that  the  union  is  impracticable, 
or  at  all  events  that  it  would  be  consummated  only  to  be 
dissolved.  V^ou  must  remember  that  to  unify  two  nations,  it 
is  not  simply  necessary  to  pull  up  the  stakes  of  an  imaginary 
boundary  and  alter  the  maps  in  the  school  geographies,  but 
the  two  peoples  nuist  become  one  in  spirit,  mutual  in  esteem, 
and  co-inheritors  of  the  same  traditions.  Now,  each  of  these 
essentials  is  an  obstacle  in  the  road  to  annexation.  We  did 
not  fight  with  the  Americans  for  independence,  nor  have  we 
ever  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them  in  the  physical 
sympathy  of  any  struggle :  neither  counti'y  has  a  friendly 
part  in  the  history  of  the  other.  We  are  the  weaker  nation, 
and  as  such  would  ever  be  taunted  with  having  sought  the 
protection  of  the  stronger.  We  are  distinct  in  chaiacter, 
manner  and  custom. 

The  Utopian  dream  of  a  Continental  Republic  has  the  glit- 
ter of  gold  at  a  distance,  but  I  fear  that  on  the  approach  of 
realization  it  would  be  found  to  be  the  tinsel  scheme  of  wordy 
demagogues.  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
thing  came  to  pass,  and  that  all  the  manifold  and  multiform 
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nationalities  and  sections  of  nationalities,  creeds  and  sections 
of  creeds,  that  exist  to-day  upon  this  continent,  were  melted 
down  in  the  common  crucible  of  American  institutions  into 
one  single  national  type.  Suppose  this  were  accomplished, 
how  long,  think  you,  could  we  hold  together  territorially  ? 
As  long  as  human  nature  is  human  nature  (and  the  nature  of 
the  individual  is  the  nature  of  the  nation),  so  long  will  there 
be  disputes  between  man  and  man,  between  people  and  people  ; 
and  as  long  as  there  are  disputes  there  will  be  fighting  to  settle 
them,  whether  with  fisticuffs  or  Gtatling  guns.  Now,  such  a 
coast-line  as  your  great  republic  would  possess  could  not  be 
adequately  defended  against  foreign  attack,  not  though 
the  whole  population  were  to  line  up  on  the  sea-shore  to  do  it. 
A  nation  with  so  great  an  e.xtent  of  land  would  be  unwieldy, 
and  union  would  but  lead,  I  think,  to  ultimate  dismember- 
ment. However,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  great  anxiety 
manifested  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  annex  Canada. 
I  do  not  think  they  want  us.  Of  course,  in  any  country 
there  are  fanatics  who  think  that  the  only  way  to  build  up  a 
great  nation  is  to  widen  its  boundaries,  and  there  are  always 
professional  politicians  willing  to  cater  to  this  morbid  appetite. 
And  it  is  these  two  classes  who,  in  my  humble  opinion,  alone 
sustain  the  annexation  mo\  ement  in  the  States.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  people  are  satisfied  with  their  country  as  it  is, 
and  desire  to  make  it  greater,  not  in  extent,  but  in  prosperity 
and  fame. 

My  own  view  of  Canada's  future  is  that  we  are  destined  to 
enjoy  independence  with  separation  from  Quebec.  Time  has 
shown  only  too  clearly  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  assimil- 
ation of  the  French  and  English  elements  in  Canada  :  neither 
nation  will  unlearn  its  language  or  relinquish  its  religion  in 
favour  of  the  otiier.  While  Confederation  lasts  Quebec  will 
always  be  a  thorn  in  Canada's  side,  as  a  friend  of  mine  tersely 
expressed  it  in  conversation  the  other  day.  But  if  separated, 
and  distinct  in  government  as  now  in  everything  else,  I  can 
conceive  no  reason  why  French  and  English  sliould  not  \\\e 
side  by  side,  in  friendly  neighbourhood.  In  this  connection, 
too,  I  confess  I  fail  to  see  the  force  of  the  final  argument  with 
which  you  endeavour  to  excuse  your  hope  for  annex- 
ation. Why  should  the  independence  of  Canada  give 
rise  to  "incessant  feuds"  with  her  neighbours?  You  surely 
would  not  accuse  an  enlightened  nation  of  this  ninth  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  desire  to  causelessly  aggi-ess 
its  weaker  neighbours,  simply  because  they  are  weak.  For 
my  part,  I  cannot  see  why  any  number  of  nations  should  not 
co-exist  in  amity  on  this  continent. 

I  suppose  you  will  say  tKat  I  am  as  optimistic  in  this  as 
pessimistic  in  my  literary  estimate  of  Canada.  But  I  was 
not  really  pessimistic  in  the  latter.  I  merely  endeavoured  to 
state  facts  as  they  are.  The  conclusion  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  at  present.  However,  I  am  not  without  hope  for  the 
future.  Development  is  the  fruit  of  time,  and  those  historical 
and  romantic  associations  whos3  lack  I  lamented  may  yet  be 
formed  and  become  a  treasury  of  inspiration  for  the  illnminati 
of  the  Golden  Age  of  Canada.  And  the  period  of  waiting 
may  not  be  so  very  long.  Across  the  line  a  hundied  years 
contained  within  its  limits  the  birth  of  a  nation  and  the  birth 
of  a  literature.  Tliedawn  of  independence,  when  Canada  will 
take  her  place  among  the  nations,  will  herald  the  rise  of  a 
true  national  spirit,  and  the  sowing  of  the  seed  which  must 
eventually  bear  the  fruit  of  genius. 

Your  remarks  on  the  necessity  of  material  prosperity  I 
assent  to  partially,  and  expect  to  refer  to  them  in  a  future 
letter.  Meanwhile,  let  me  know  if  I  have  convinced  you,  or 
at  least  led  you  to  reconsider  your  annexationist  policy. 

Frankly  yours, 

G.  F.  A. 


"  GENTLEMAN  DICK  O'  THE  GREYS."- 

That  a  Canadian  book  should  run  into  a  second  edition  is  a 
somewhat  surprising  evei)t  now-a-days.  But  that  a  second 
edition  of  a  book  of  poems  should  be  called  for  is  indeed  re- 
markable, if  not  unprecedented.  The  fact  that  the  first 
edition    of  Mr.   Cockin's  book  :     "  Gentleman    Dick  O'  the 


'Gentleman  Dick  O'  the  Greys  and  other  Poems.  By  Hereward  K. 
Cockin.  Toronto  :  C,  Blackett  Robinson. 


Greys,"'  within  a  few  weeks  of  its  original  pviblication  was 
entirely  sold  out,  and  that  the  publisher  is  now  engaged  in 
bringing  out  a  second  edition,  must,  be  gratifying  to  the 
author  and  to  his  publisher. 

Mr.  Cockin's  book  includes  pieces  of  a  grave  and  gay 
character,  indiscriminately  mixed  together,  probably  in  the 
order  in  which  they  first  appeared  in  those  magazines  and 
papers  to  which  the  author  has  been  a  frequent  contributor. 
Among  them  we  notice  two  which  appeared  in  The  Varsity 
some  years  ago,  to  wit:  "  Lundfren's  Vigil"  and  "The 
Happy  Family."  Readers  of  Tlie  Week  and  Haturday  Night 
will  recognize  many  of  the  others  as  familiar,  whilst  some  of 
the  pieces  appear  in  the  present  volume  for  the  first  time. 

Many  of  the  serious  and  more  dramatic  poems  remind  one 
of  George  R.  Sims  and  Clement  Scott,  and  lend  themselves 
admirably  to  public  reading  and  recitation.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Cookin  has  furnished  Canadian  elocutionists  with  an  admir- 
able hand-book,  and  though  the  somewhat  equivocal  charge 
of  writing  a  book  with  "a  purpose"  cannot,  as  far  as  we 
know,  be  brought  against  Mr.  Cockin,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  dramatic  element  is  strongly  present  in  many  of  his  pieces  ; 
that  these  will  be  read  and  I'ecited  we  can  have  no  doubt. 

It  has  been  said  by  Stedman  that  poems  written  in  the 
heroic  vein  will  be  found  to  be,  as  a  rule,  rather  inoi'e  rhetori- 
cal than  poetical.  This  is  true,  no  less  of  the  poems  of  great 
writers  than  of  minor  poets.  If  this  fault  is  to  be  noticed  at 
all  in  tiie  present  volume,  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  it  is  not  be- 
cause it  is  peculiar  to  it  alone,  but  because  it  seems  to  be  the 
nemesis  of  all  commemorative  pieces,  or  of  poems  written  for 
special  occasions. 

The  author's  love  for  his  native  country  is  apparent  in  such 
pieces  as  "St.  Hilda's  Bells,"  "  Wharfdale,"  "Dulce  Domum," 
"  Chellow  Dene"  and  "  Heaton  Rise."  But  while  Mr.  Cockin 
sings  melodiously  of  England,  he  does  not  despise  "  local  col- 
ouring," as  witness  :  "  To  a  Maple  Leaf,"  "The  Man  in  the 
Park,"  and  "In  the  Ward  of  St.  John  the  Divine,"  each  of 
which  bears  the  impress  of  the  author's  observation  of  phases 
of  Canadian  life. 

The  humorous  element  is  well  represented,  and  is  not  un- 
mixed with  a  qui(3t  tliough  not  an  unkind  cynicism,  which 
gives  point  and  fiavour  to  the  numerous  bagatelles  scattered 
throughout  the  volume. 

It  is  a  poor  and  inadequate  way  of  exhibiting  the  merits  of 
a  book  to  make  random  quotations  from  its  pages.  It  is  con- 
fessedly as  unsatisfactory  a  way  as  that  adopted  by  the  pedant 
mentioned  by  Heraclitus,  who,  wishing  to  sell  his  house,  car- 
ried a  brick  in  liis  pocket  as  a  specimen  of  its  architectural 
V)eauties  to  show  to  probable  purchasers.  For  this  reason  we 
refrain  from  reproducing  much  that  could  be  quoted  with  ap- 
probation, preferring  that  our  literary  public  should  read  and 
select  for  themselves  their  own  favourites.  But  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  indicate  one  or  two  which  specially  have  pleased 
one  who  has  read  tiie  volume  through.  These  are  :  "  Dulce 
Domum  :  a  Legend  of  Winchester  College,"  "  Epitaph  on  an 
Early  Settler,''  "Killed  in  the  Straight,"  and  "Ninety- 
Eight." 

There  are  others  deserving  of  mention,  but  it  would  only  be 
fair  to  the  author,  as  it  certainly  would  prove  entertaining  to 
the  reader,  for  those  who  wish  to  know  which  are  the  best 
pieces  in  Mr.  Cockin's  volume,  to  do  as  the  writer  has  done  : 
Get  the  book  and  read  and  enjoy  it. 

F.  B.  H. 


The  New  England  Publishing  Co.  have  just  issued  "  One 
Hundred  Lessons  in  Composition,"  by  W.  H.  Huston,  of  this 
city.  The  volume  contains  a  large  number  of  poetical  exer- 
cises in  composition  and  forms  the  sixth  volume  in  a  library 
of  "  Teachers'  Help  Manuals." 

In  a  late  number  of  a  new  magazine  a  comparison  was  made 
between  the  modes  of  work  of  men  and  women  journalists.  It 
is  a  mystery  which  few  can  fathom  how  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie 
manages  her  immense  amount  of  work  ;  still  more  so  when  we 
are  told  that  she  sits  at  her  oflice  desk  from  9  until  3  o'clock 
dressed  in  a  marvellous  French  gown  which  one  would  think 
more  suitable  for  a  period  of  very  much  less  duration. 
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MATRICULATION  STANDARDS. 

Believing  that  the  critic  who  indulges  exclusively  in  the 
destructive  branch  of  his  work  lays  himself  open  to  the  charge 
of  captious  fault-finding,  and  in  accordance  with  our  intimation 
of  last  week,  we  propose  now  to  consider  briefly  what  amend- 
ments can  be  suggested  to  the  present  state  of  our  educational 
aflfairs  in  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  with  matriculation  stan- 
dards. 

In  doing  this  it  is  necessaiy  to  remind  our  readers  again  of 
the  position  we  assume,  viz.  :  that  a  true  educational  system 
must  be  based  upon  a  sound  philoiopliical  principle.  This 
principle,  we  take  it,  should  be  this  :  That  each  part  sliould  be 
complete  and  thorough  in  itself  and  for  its  own  constituency, 
yet  each  should  lead  up  to,  and  be  an  integral  part  of,  the 
whole  system.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  each  branch  of  the 
school  system,  the  Public  Schools,  the  High  Schools  and  the 
Universities,  each  have  a  special  constituency  to  which  they 
fippeal,  and  which  they  are  bound  to  serve.  For  instance,  all 
who  attend  the  Public  Scliools  do  not  go  on  to  the  High 
Schools,  but  enter  upon  the  business  of  life  direct  from  the 
highest  form  of  the  Public  Scliool.  So  in  the  High  Schools  ; 
all  who  take  a  course  in  tliese  institutions  do  not  go  on  and 
complete  a  University  course ;  indeed  but  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  High  School  pupils  take  a  College  course,  but  make 
a  start  in  life  after  having  completed  a  more  or  less  thorough 
course  in  the  High  School. 

Since  these  things  are  so,  it  is  reasonable  and  logical,  if  not 
imperative,  that  the  State  shall  so  order  and  frame  its  educa- 
tional policy,  that  while  encouraging  all  to  go  on  through  all 
the  stages  from  the  Public  School  to  the  University,  yet  those 
who,  either  from  necessity  or  choice,  are  not  able,  or,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  do  not  do  so,  will  be  able  to  obtain  as  thorough  and 
far-reaching  a  course  of  training  as  possible  within  these  limits 
.set  by  the  necessities  of  the  case.  In  short,  that  those  whose 
education,  to  use  the  word  in  its  popular  .^ense,  ends  with  the 
Puljlic  School,  shall  be  fitted  to  take  their  proper  place  in  the 
community  as  intelligent,  well-disciplined,  well -instructed  citi- 
zens ;  that  those  who  go  farther  and  end  with  the  High  School 
shall  be  able,  by  reason  of  more  advanced  education,  to  take  a 
higher  place  in  the  community  ;  and  that  those  who  persevei'e 
and  complete  a  College  course  should,  making  allowance  al- 
ways for  natural  endowment,  etc.,  be  in  a  position  to  take  rel- 
atively, the  highest  place  of  all,  in  the  community,  by  reason 
of  their  increased  advantages  and  the  use  made  of  them.  While 
it  is  perhaps  impossible  rigidly  to  divide  the  classes  of  the  com- 
munity into  groups  such  as  we  have  indicated,  a  sound  phil- 
osophical system  should  strive  to  do  so,  not  with  a  view  to 
create  or  unduly  accentuate  any  artificial  class  distinctions  on 
the  basis  of  education  and  enlightenment,  yet  it  should,  taking 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  such  distinctions  do,  and  must  of 
necessity,  exist  to  a  certain  extent  in  every  community,  suit 
each  branch  of  its  system  most  perfectly  to  the  needs  of  its 
special  and  natural  constituency,  while  encouraging  all  to  the 
highest  endeavour  and  to  tlie  completest  fulfilment  of  desire 
or  ambition. 

If  this  be  the  true  principle  on  which  to  found  and  admin- 
ister a  sound  philosophical  educational  system,  and  we  firmly 
believe  it  is,  then  it  follows,  naturally,  that,  as  we  stated  at  the 
outset,  the  keystone  of  the  arch  is  the  point  at  which  the  Pub- 


lic School  programme  ends.  If  it  be  too  elementary,  and  not 
advanced  enough,  then  the  whole  system  will  be  curtailed  in 
proportion,  and  each  constituent  part  more  than  it  should  be, 
more  than  each  special  constituency  has  a  right  to  expect  and, 
indeed,  demand. 

In  the  next  place  we  adopt  the  view  recently  stated  by  Dr. 
A.  P.  Coleman,  of  Victoria  University,  that  if  the  standard  of 
High  School  education  were  raised,  these  institutions  might  be 
permitted  to  grant  a  graduation  diploma  or  certificate  to  their 
final  students,  which  diploma  might  be  accepted  by  the  differ- 
ent Colleges  as  equivalent  to  a  matriculation  certificate  of  fit- 
ness. There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the  standard  for  High 
School  graduation  were  made  high  enough,  and  if  the  final 
examination  were  properly  conducted,  say  with  the  co-opera- 
tion and  oversight  of  the  University  authorities  themselves, 
that  the  present  matriculation  conducted  by  the  Universities 
could  be  dispensed  with,  and  much  time,  expense,  worry,  and 
cram  done  away  with.  At  the  same  time,  such  a  state  of 
things  would  immensely  raise  the  status  and  prestige  of  High 
Schools,  would  simplify  matters  a  great  deal,  and  would  bene- 
fit the  whole  educational  system  in  a  wonderful  degree. 

The  whole  question,  to  which,  of  course,  we  have  only  been 
able  to  refer  in  general  terms,  suggests,  and  indeed  necessitates, 
the  formation  of  a  University  Commission  for  the  Province  to 
which  these  and  like  matters  miglit,  with  propriety  and  safety, 
be  referred  for  settlement.  We  have,  time  and  again,  urged 
the  creation  of  such  a  body,  and  hope  that  a  spirit  of  mutual 
confidence  and  sympathy  will  in  the  end,  and  that  soon, 
triumph  over  any  petty  sectional  jealousies  which  now  prevent 
harmonious  co-operation,  and  expose  our  educational  system, 
in  a  vei-y  vital  point,  to  danger  and  stagnation. 


THE  LECTURER  ABROAD. 

The  Varsity  has  frequently  urged  upon  the  Faculty  of 
University  College  the  advisability  of  establishing  series  of 
lectures  to  the  public  under  their  auspices,  and  has  adduced 
the  practice  of  other  colleges  in  this  respect  in  support  of  its 
position.  A  closely  allied  custom,  and  one  surely  worthy  of 
imitation,  prevails  in  many  colleges,  of  encouraging  the  mem- 
bers of  their  teaching  stalls  to  make  visits  to  difierent  cities 
and  towns  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  popular  lectures  on 
the  subjects  to  which  they  have  devoted  themselves.  We  are 
in  the  habit  of  lamenting  the  indifference  of  the  provincial 
towns  towards  our  University,  but  we  should  be  careful  to  see 
that  we  have  done  all  in  our  power  to  remove  it  before  we 
complain,  and  it  does  not  seem  beyond  the  power  of  the  Faculty 
to  make  the  slight  sacrifice  involved  in  such  action.  It  would 
spread  the  reputation  of  the  College  ;  it  would  remove  many 
pi-ejudices  that  undoubtedly  exist  with  regard  to  the  work  done 
here  ;  it  would  keep  their  Alma  Mater  before  the  minds  of  the 
graduates  scattered  throughout  the  country  ;  and  above  all  it 
would  aid  in  spreading  knowledge  amongst  those  who  are  un- 
able to  seek  it  at  the  fountain-head. 


THE  VARSITY. 

It  is  not  our  intention  at  present  to  offer  to  the  public  a 
detailed  account  of  our  paper  in  the  past,  but  to  call  attention 
to  perhaps  the  most  vital  change  in  its  management  that  has 
taken  place  during  its  existence.  The  Varsity  has  been 
published  for  some  nine  years  and  until  last  fall  the  price  of 
subscription  has  been  $2.00.  At  that  time  it  was  lowered  to 
$1.00.  The  motives  that  induced  the  shareholders  to  take 
this  step  were  briefly  these  :  that  the  paper  might  be  placed 
upon  a  thoroughly  business  basis,  and  enter  the  literary  market 
on  the  same  terms  as  other  weekly  journals  ;  that  it  might  be 
brought  within  the  reach  of  as  many  undergraduates  as  possi- 
ble ;  and  that  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  readers  that 
might  be  expected  to  follow  such  a  step,  the  influence  of  the 
paper  might  be  extended  and  the  number  of  its  contributors 
become  greater.  While  it  is  not  expected  nor  feared  that  the 
ultimate  results  of  this  change  will  be  in  any  way  injurious  to 
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tlie  liuancial  basis  of  the  paper,  it  is  ob\dous  that  tlie  reduc- 
tion must  have  an  eiiect  on  the  Treasury  for  the  pi'esent  year, 
as  the  benefits  looked  for  must  be  of  gradual  development. 
This  being  the  case,  then,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  friends  and 
supporters  of  The  Varsity  will  make  an  effort  to  assist  us  in 
this  present  sacrifice  for  a  future  good  by  prompt  communica- 
tion with  the  Treasurer. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  Editors  are  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  correspond- 
ents.   No  notice  will  be  taken  of  unsigned  contributions. 

MATRICULATION  STANDARDS. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  \'arsity. 

Sirs,  —  Permit  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  reference  to 
Matriculation  Standards.  Your  editorial  last  week  was,  to 
say  the  least,  misleading. 

So  far  as  I  understand  the  discussion,  complaint  is  made, 
and  very  generally  made,  that  the  standard  for  Pass  Matricu- 
lation is  absurdly  low.  Very  little,  if  any,  fault  is  found  with 
the  standard  for  honours.  Now,  the  High  Schools  and  Col- 
legiate Institutes  are  authorized  and  prepared  to  fit  candidates 
for  examination  in  any  of  the  Honour  Courses  at  the  Matricu- 
lation Examination.  Much  more,  then,  are  thoy  prepared  to 
fit  candidates  for  the  Pass  Examination. 

The  only  eftect  that  raising  the  standard  for  Pass  would 
have  upon  the  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  would 
be  to  keep  students  in  attendance  for  a  longer  period.  The 
scliools  are  already  doing  honour  work  in  all  the  departments 
and  no  new  burden  would  be  laid  upon  tliem  by  simply 
demanding  a  higher  percentage  for  Pass. 

Upon  whom  then  does  the  blame  rest  ?  Assuredly  not,  as 
you  affirm,  upon  the  Education  Department.  Wiiy,  I  have 
heard  a  headmaster  of  long  experience  say  that  it  is  easier  to 
prepare  candidates  for  Pass  Matriculation,  even  at  Toi-onto 
University,  than  for  Third  Class  Certificates  from  the 
Education  Department.  In  fact,  the  Department  has  made 
provision  for  the  necessary  instruction  and  the  blame  for  tlie 
low  standard  rests  wholly  upon  tliose  who  have  control  of  the 
Matriculation  Examination. 

Compare  the  precentage  of  candidates  plucked  at  the  Ma- 
triculations with  the  percentage  of  those  plucked  at  the  Depart- 
mental Examinations. 

Yours,  etc., 

Alex.  H.  Giubard. 

Brantford,  March  12tl!,  1889. 


MODERN  AUTHORS  IN  THE   ENGLISH  COURSE. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Varsity. 

Sirs, — The  thanks  of  tlie  Modern  Language  students  are 
due  to  you  for  the  position  you  iiave  assumed  with  reference 
to  the  study  of  contemporary  authois  in  the  Englisli  Course. 
To  the  ettbrts  of  The  Varsity  in  past  years  towards  .securing 
a  radical  revision  of  the  Modern  Language  Department  we 
doubtless  owe  our  present  happier  circumstances.  Evils  still 
exist,  however,  and  the  Senate  should  hear  of  them  from  the 
student's  standpoint.  A  very  gross  error,  evidently,  is  the 
disproportionate  value  attached  to  political  .history  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  Modern  Course,  and  it  has  fittingly  been  pro- 
posed in  your  commuaication  column  to  relegate  this  objection- 
able portion  of  history  to  its  proper  sphere  of  usefulness  and 
interest  in  the  Political  Science  Department.  The  vacancy 
caused  by  the  precipitate  flight  of  all  effete  dynasties  and 
tyrannies  would  demand  a-corresponding  increase  of  attention 
to  pure  literary  history,  and  only  to  its  political  counter- 
part when  each  is  lamentably  embroiled  with  the  other  (to 
the  detriment  of  both). 

Your  editorial  last  week  was  admirable  and  covered  most  of 
the  theoretical  ground.  I  should  merely  have  written  to  thank 
you  for  it,  had  I  not  thought  that  a  more  practical  examina- 
tion of  the  question  would  be  profitable,  and  to  that  end  let  us 
examine  the  curriculum. 


I  think  the  study  of  purely  imaginative  poets,  Coleridge  for 
instance,  is  somewhat  too  advanced  to  be  of  any  advantage 
whatever  in  school  preparations  for  Matriculation.  It  seems 
even  sacrilegious  thus  unappreciatively  to  accustom  oneself  to 
parse  and  punctuate  emotion,  The  early  study  of  Shakespeare 
suffers,  it  is  true,  from  the  same  objection,  but  it  is  not  unwise 
to  obtain,  even  at  an  early  age,  a  universally  acknowledged 
standard,  by  which  to  judge  of  the  worth  of  all  literature  in  all 
lands.  But  let  not  Coleridge  be  attacked  in  the  presence  of 
those  whose  poetical  judgments  are  still  raw,  with  all  the  un- 
intentional virus  that  exudes  from  pedantic  ignorance.  Let 
school-boys  retain  and  love  the  descriptive  and  narrative  por- 
tions of  their  Byrons,  Scotts  and  Thomsons,  and  of  their 
Shakspere  (for  reasons  before  mentioned). 

The  selection  of  poets  in  the  first  year  is  sensible.  A  con- 
tinuation of  Shakspere,  an  insight  gained  into  the  first  birth 
of  our  literature,  and  a  study  of  our  most  classically  refined 
master.  I  simply  ask  for  a  continuation  of  this  excellent  con- 
secutive study  of  our  poets,  and  resent  the  present  incomplete- 
ness of  a  method  which  denies  us  aid  for  insight  into  the  cul- 
mination of  all  past  tendencies  of  the  ages  which  we  have 
tracked  by  the  paths  of  their  poets. 

Wordsworth,  Coleridge  and  Shelley  are  not  considered  too 
modern  for  a  denial  of  admittance  to  the  Fourth  Year  litera- 
ture. These  great  names  unjustly,  though  brilliantly,  end  the 
chronological  list  of  poets.  The  names  of  immortal  contempo- 
raries are  not  as  yet,  by  virtue  of  their  bearers'  respective  and 
obliging  demises,  rendered  sufficiently  holy  for  consideration. 
No  greater  mistake  of  judgment  was  ever  made.  The  works 
of  Tennyson,  Swinburne,  Rossetti,  and  Browning  demand  in- 
stant and  intelligent  attention.  In  them  we  find  our  passion- 
ate strivings,  hopes,  and  despairs,  not  incarnated,  but  spiritua- 
lized for  our  spiritual  guidance.  In  them  we  find  a  continua- 
tion of  the  united  efibrt  of  the  early  heroes  of  this  century,  and 
a  worthy  maturity  it  is  of  a  glorious  birth. 

I  have  read  Professor  Alexander's  work  on  Browning,  and 
all  who  have  read  it  must  feel  the  utmost  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  deal  adequately  with  all  the  intricate  phases  of  con- 
temporary literature.  He  has  shown  critical  discernment  of  a 
high  order,  and  I  feel  sure  that  he  will  appreciate  beauty 
wherever  it  may  be  found.  Let  not  his  enthusiasm  be  tram- 
melled with  restrictions  imposed  by  those  who  do  not  profit  in 
any  way  by  his  teaching.  And  above  all  let  him  seek  his  own 
way  to  do  the  greatest  good,  which  cannot  be  attained  by  com- 
pletely ignoring  the  poetry  of  our  own  particular  generation,  a 
period  in  the  world's  history  whose  merits  we  surely  should 
recognize  with  as  much  delight  as  our  descendants  of  the  third 
and  fourtli  generations  of  the  centuries  to  be. 

Pelham  Edgar. 


RECEPTION  TO  THE  FRESHMEN. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Varsity. 

Sirs, — I  trust  that  I  shall  be  forgiven  for  lifting  up  my 
still  small  voice  at  tiiis  eleventh  hour,  and  above  all  I  hope 
that  my  nioti\  es  in  writing  will  not  be  mistaken.  My  object 
in  referring  to  this  subject  is  not  to  obtain  a  repast  of  cakes 
and  cofi'ee,  partial  as  I  am  to  those  delicacies,  nor  yet  to  seek 
to  obtain  for  one  brief  evening  the  company  of  my  seniors, 
dearly  as  such  an  evening  would  be  cherished  in  my  memory; 
no,  my  object  is  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  undergraduate 
body,  which  we  all  have  so  much  at  heart,  and  to  endeavour 
to  foster  that  spirit  of  good-fellowship  which,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  prophets,  is  in  danger  of  extinction.  Two  years 
ago,  I  am  told,  the  Seniors  tendered  an  evening  "  at  home  " 
to  the  then  Freshmen,  the  present  Juniors,  many  of  whom  I 
have  heard  refer  in  glowing  terms  to  the  success  of  the  enter- 
tainment. Ever  since  October  I  have  been  looking  forward 
to  the  possibility  of  our  receiving  similar  attentions,  but  alas 
in  vain.  Perhaps  the  Seniors  are  afraid  we  wouldn't  come' 
I  can  re-assure  them  on  that  point.  I  would  be  willing  to. 
guarantee  that  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  us  would  show  up.  I 
believe,  too,  that  with  a  little  persuasion  the  ladies  might  be 
induced  to  attend,  for  they  have  become  part  and  parcel  of  our 
Class  of  '92.  Relying  on  your  well-known  impenetrability  to 
preserve  my  incogfi'ito,  I  am,  yours  etc., 

Tyro. 
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ROUND  THE  TABLE. 


A  short  comment  on  the  remarkable  novel,  "  The  Story  of  .m 
African  Farm,"  by  Olive  Sohreiner,  which  has  been  reviewed 
in  unstinted  terms  of  praise  in  England,  may  not  be  out  of 
place  in  the  columns  of  The  Table.  We  have  called  it  re. 
markable.  It  is  so  in  more  ways  than  one.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  not  constructed  according  to  the  unwritten  yet  accepted 
canons  of  the  modern  novel.  Its  plan  may  best  be  explained 
in  the  author's  own  words. 

* 

*  * 

•  "Human  life  may  be  painted  according  to  two  meth- 
ods. There  is  the  .stage  method.  According  to  that 
each  character  is  duly  marshalled  at  first,  and  ticketed  ;  we 
know  with  an  inunutable  certainty  that  at  the  right  crises 
each  one  will  reappear  and  act  his  part,  and,  when  the  curtain 
falls,  all  will  stand  before  it  bowing.  There  is  a  sense  of  sat- 
isfaction in  this,  and  of  completeness.  But  there  is  another 
method,  the  method  of  the  life  we  all  lead.  Here  nothing  can 
be  prophesied.  There  is  a  strange  coming  and  going  of  feet. 
Men  appear,  act  and  re-act  upon  each  other,  and  pass  away. 
When  the  crisis  comes,  the  man  who  would  fit  it  does  not  re- 
turn. When  the  curtain  falls  no  one  is  ready.  When  the 
footlights  are  brightest,  they  are  blown  out  ;  and  what  the 
name  of  the  play  is  no  one  knows.  If  there  sits  a  spectator 
who  knows,  he  sits  so  high  that  the  players  in  the  gaslight 
cannot  hear  his  breathing.  Life  may  be  painted  accoixling  to 
either  method  ;  but  the  methods  are  difierent.  The  canons  of 
criticism  that  bear  upon  the  one  cut  cruelly  upon  the  other." 

*  * 

It  is  the  latter  method  which  the  author  has  chosen  ;  and  it 
seems  to  bring  the  experience  of  her  characters  into  wonderful 
sympathy  with  our  own  every-day  existence.  In  the  preface 
she  is  at  pains  to  forestall  criticism  by  confessing  her  subject  to 
be  one  "removed  from  the  rounds  of  English  daily  life."  But 
she  takes  needless  trouble.  As  we  read,  we  forget  where  the 
scene  is  laid  and  all  the  details  of  the  story's  setting ;  our  interest 
is  absorbed  in  the  happenings  of  the  soul-life  which  is  placed 
before  our  view. 

*  * 
* 

The  story  is  allegorical  of  the  everlasting  search  for  trutli. 
Waldo  and  Lyndall,  boy  and  girl,  have  the  seeds  of  genius  in 
them,  and  the  first  perception  of  this  comes  home  to  the 
reader's  heart  with  ineffable  pathos,  as  he  realizes  the  almost 
certain  impossibility  of  development.  Erom  merest  childhood 
their  cry  is  Ajax'  cry  for  light.  With  no  help  from  the  com- 
monplace, often  cruel,  characters  about  them,  they  fight  their 
own  Vjattles,  enduring  all  the  pain  of  childhood  and  ignor- 
ance, yet  ever  leaving  the  darkness  behind  them  and  strug- 
gling into  the  light  of  truth.  But  as  they  emerge  from  child- 
hood the  ferment  ceases,  and  life  becomes  calmer  for  them, 
though  the  inward  impulse  is  unabated.  Lyndall  prevails 
on  her  guardian,  a  dense,  superstitious  Boei'-woman,  to  let 
her  go  away  to  school.  She  goes  and,  having  learnt  much, 
learns  also  love.  She  resolves,  however,  to  make  love  merely 
an  episode  in  her  life,  as  indeed  it  is  to  many,  in  order  to 
devote  herself  to  her  search  for  truth  and  to  its  application. 
But  death  comes  and  puts  an  end  to  love  and  aspiration,  and 
she  dies  in  her  youth,  firmly,  as  she  has  lived. 

*  * 

The  other,  grown  a  man,  goes  out  into  the  world  to  seek  his 
fortune,  and  finds  no  help.  He  comes  back  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  the  one  he  has  always  loved. 

*  * 

There  is  a  hopelessness  about  the  book,  which  is  not  alto- 
gether sad,  being  surmounted  by  the  strength  of  the  two  main 
characters.  The  latter  are  world-types.  Wherever  man  or 
woman,  in  the  solitude  of  nature  or  the  solitude  of  crowds,  has 
wrestled  with  the  problems  of  life,  cherished  an  aspiration  for 
higher  things  than  eating,  drinking  and  sleeping,  and  broken 
loose  from  the  superstitions  with  which  men  seek  to  excuse 
their  sins,  the  parts  of  Waldo  and  Lyndall  have  been  enacted. 


The  other  characters  are  interestingly  and  sharply  drawn, 
though  commonplace.  The  key  of  the  story  is  the  cruelty  of 
circumstance.  Another  modern  novelist  has  said  that  we  work 
half  our  own  destiny,  and  circumstances  do  the  other  half.  We 
feel,  as  we  close  the  book,  that  there  has  been  a  striving,  but 
that  fate  has  frowned. 

*  * 

We  have  decided  to  publish  the  following  letter,  which  has 
been  left  upon  the  table,  though  we  rather  fear  the  author  is 
making  fun  of  us  : 

To  tlie  Table- Editor ,  ( if  there  is  such  a  person ). 

DejVR  Sin, — In  Hawthorne's  charming  "Mosses  from  an 
Old  Manse,"  I  read  not  long  since,  an  entrancing  sketch  en- 
titled, "  A  Select  Party,"  in  which  the  Man  of  Fancy  enter- 
tains in  truly  regal  style,  at  his  Castle  in  the  Air,  a  Select  Party 
of  imaginary  characters,  such  as  the  Poet  of  the  Future,  The 
Oldest  Inhabitant,  the  Patriot,  and  others.  The  first  thought 
that  struck  me  was  that  I  had  read  something  of  the  sort  be- 
fore, and  then  in  a  moment  "  Round  the  Table"  came  to  my 
mind.  Now  what  I  would  suggest  is  that  you  would  persuade 
some  of  these  interesting  personages  to  drop  in  and  occasion- 
ally express  themselves  in  your  little  star-framed  pai'agraphs. 
I  feel  convinced  that  the  Oldest  Inhabitant  would  get  on 
splendidly  with  the  Ingenious  Man  ;  the  Table-Poet  and  the 
Poet  of  the  Future  could  air  their  art  theories  in  Platonic  dia- 
logues, for  I  am  sure  that  no  professional  jealously  would  mar 
such  ideal  natures  ;  while  the  Weather-Clerk  could  not  be  out 
of  place  in  such  a  cloudy  company.  With  these  additions  the 
Table  could  boast  a  Dramatis  Persona^  that  would  put  Shaks- 
pere  to  shame.  Or  if  you  cannot  prevail  upon  any  of  the 
Select  Party  to  visit  you,  why  not  send  your  Down  Town  Re- 
porter ofi'  to  the  Castle  in  the  Air  to  write  up  that  lordly  man- 
sion 1  His  picturesque  and  lucid  style  would  lend  a  peculiar 
charm  to  the  description. 

Yours  whimsically, 

Man  of  Fancy. 
*  -  . 

*  * 

The  Politician  is  in  a  most  perverse  and  pugnacious  humour. 
He  cannot  be  restrained  in  conversation,  and  the  publication 
to  the  world  of  his  meditations  through  The  Varsity's  col- 
umns was  the  only  feasible  method  in  his  opinion  for  the  sal- 
vation of  his  country  and  Alma  Mater.  To  this  end  he  formu- 
lated a  platform  which  should  guide  the  feet  of  the  Great  and 
Only  Seventh  Party.  In  his  manuscript  he  soared  to  such  an 
infinite  extent  above  party  ties,  and  ribbons  blue  and  red,  that 
with  an  unflinching  and  honest  honesty,  he  averred  "  that  if 
Sir  John  should  cringe  at  my  toes  on  bended  knee,  and  make 
supplication  that  the  cup  might  be  taken  out  of  his  hands,  and 
that  the  bitter  intoxicating  beverage  of  fame  might  pass  from 
his  mouth  to  mine,  in  his  face  would  I  dash  it  unsipped  by 
untarnished  lips." 

Thus  the  Jeremiad  continued  in  ingenuous  withering  pro- 
test. But  the  most  stirring  appeal  was  sounded  some  twenty 
reams  beyond  this  portion  of  the  address,  evincing,  and  who 
shall  deny  it,  the  most  consummate  skill  in  constructive  states- 
manship. His  proposition  is  to  the  effect  that  a  Federal 
Progress  Party  be  formed  with  coalition  government.  Their 
aecustoiTied  pose  towards  the  Jesuit  question  during  their  and 
its  existence  should  be    .    .  . 

We  can  proceed  no  further.  We  recognize  the  fact  that  The 
Varsity  also  must  not  rise  and  fall  on  political  wavelets,  nor 
from  shocks  of  shaHow  and  shoal, — treading  with  firm  heart 
and  light  feet  the  storm-strewn  path  of  probity.  In  deference 
to  the  political  preference  of  our  constituents,  we  surrep- 
titiously stole  the  manuscript  from  our  worthy  publisher,  who 
was  engaged  with  muffled  heart  and  stifled  smile  in  setting  up 
matter  that  would  have  filled  our  columns  for  a  month  of 
Saturdays. 

*  *  * 

Having  decided  thus  completely  to  ignore  all  politics  we 
thought  to  fill  our  available  space  with  eulogies  of  Coquelin. 
We  intended  to  lament  the  meagre  attendance  at  his  magnifi- 
cent performances,  and  to  probe  the  reasons  for  his  poor 
reception.  But  politics  again  are  visibly  involved,  for  do  not 
M.  Coquelin  and  the  majority  of  Canadian  Jesuits  speak 
French  ?    Alas  !  that  it  should  be  so. 
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UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  NEWS. 

All  reports  from  Societies  must  reach  us  by  noon  on  Thursday 
to  insure  insertion. 


SENATE  MEETING. 

At  the  Senate  meeting  last  Thursday  night  at  University 
College,  the  following  additional  appointments  to  the  list  of 
examiners  for  1889  were  made  : — In  Law — A^'.  F.  Walker, 
M.A.,  LL.B.,  and  his  Honour  Judge  Muii-,  M.A.,  LL.B.  In 
Arts  and  Law — Hon.  Vice-Chancellor  Proudfoot  and  Hon. 
David  Mills.  In  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  — Obstetrics,  H.  S. 
Griffin,  B.A.,  M.B.  ;  medicine,  H.  H.  Wright,  L.D.,  L.C.P. 
and  S.  In  the  Faculty  of  Arts — French,  L.  E.  Horning,  B.A.; 
German,  Rev.  G.  C.  Workman,  Ph.D.,  and  A.  F.  Chamberlain, 
B.  A.  ;  Englisli,  Rev.  A.  H.  Reynar,  M.  A.  In  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy — Rev.  J.  R.  Teefy,  M.  A.  In  Ancient 
History — G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.  and  H.  R.  Fairelough,  M.A. 
The  following  relative  values  were  assigned  to  the  subjects  of 
the  Political  Science  department : — 2nd  year.  Political  Econ- 
omy 100,  English  Constiutional  History  200,  Canadian  Con- 
stitutional History  100  ;  3rd  year,  Economics  200,  English 
Constitutional  Law  100,  History  of  English  Law  100,  General 
Jurisprudence  100. 


LITEHAKV  SOCIETY. 

Tolchard's  Hall  :  Friday,  March,  15th.  Nomination  night. 
Our  candidates  Federal  and  Progressive  were  nominated  to- 
night in  the  hall  atop  of  the  big  grocery  at  the  corner  of 
Alexander  and  Yonge  Streets.  This  building  stands  over 
against  a  druggist's  sliop  across  Yonge  St.,  whither  from  time 
to  time  .students  from  the  meeting  turned  in  to  get  cough 
drops  and  lozenges  to  sooth  the  iiusk  and  dust  out  of  their 
throats. 

Our  Society  may  be  eftete  but  it  can  at  least  knock  up  a 
dust.  Mortiility  is  dust  and  so  is  immortality,  at  least,  so 
nmcli  of  it  as  happened  to  be  in  to-night's  eloquence.  AN'licn 
tlie  candidates  for  presidency  came  in,  dust  rose  re\  orentialiy 
from  the  floor  and  cheers  from  tlie  partisans.  When  Mr. 
Gordon  proposed  Mr.  Smith — cheers  and  dust.  When  ]\lr. 
McPhereon  proposed  Mr.  Dewart — cheers  and  more  dust. 
Wlien  the  candidates'  names  were  mentioned,  when  the  c.ui- 
didates  made  their  impromptus,  at  every  new  proposal, 
everything  well  put,  every  here-liere-ism  — always  cheers  and 
ever  more  and  more  dust.  There  was  dust  in  every  clieer 
and  cheerfulness  amid  all  the  dust. 

After  an  ovation  to  retiring  President  Creelman  the 
follo^vin^  candidates  were  named  : 


FEDERAL. 


PROGRESSIVE. 


President  W.H.Smith,B.A.,M.D.  H.  H.  Dewart,  B.A. 

1st  Vice-Pres  AV.  G.  W.  Fortune       J.  J.  Ferguson 

2nd  Vice-Pres. ...  J.  W.  Scane  W.  Walker 

3rd  Yice-Pres.  .  G.  A.  Badgerow  W.  W.  McRae 

Rec.  Sec  J.  B.  Peat  W.  H.  Graham 

Cor.  Sec.  F.  T.  Barker 

Treasurer  W.  Hardie  H.  C.  Pope 

Curator  A.  T.Thompson  G.  A.  Faskin 

Sec.  Com  P.  White  R.  H.  Knox 

Councillors  4th  Year...T.  B.  Smith        D.  Black 

3rd  Year — Bowman  A.  W.  McMurchv 

G.  A.  M.  Young     E.  B.  :Merrill 

2nd  Ypar...H.  R.  Wales      D.  C.  Ross 
L.  Haggerman 

Messrs.  Barker  and  Haggerman  are  claimed  Ijy  tlie- 
Federals,  but  the  Progressives  also  claim  an  undivided  one 
half  interest  in  tlie  same.  No  further  comment  here  on 
these  proceedings.  For  further  information  hear  and  see  the 
various  partizans  whose  rage  The  Varsity  cannot  borrow. 
What  is  interesting  may  beconie  interested.  As  the  retiring 
President  would  .say,  "  There  is  a  limit  beyond  which." 


clothed  in  brief  authority,  are  rushing'^round  interviewing  the 
President,  Prof.  Galbraith  and  the  Registrar.  But  all  in 
vain  !  Sir  Daniel  sends  them  to  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Langton 
sends  them  to  Prof.  Galbraith,  and  Prof.  Galbraith  sends  them 

to  the  .    Althougli  their  numbers  are  formidable  and 

their  mien  ferocious,  their  demands  are  humble.  "  'Tis  but  a 
little  thing  they  ask."  The  swoi'd  of  Damocles,  that  is  to 
say  the  examinations,  is  suspended  over  their  heads  and  what 
is  their  request?  Do  they  petition  to  be  allowed  to  come  out 
from  under  the  sword  1  No.  Would  they  like  Mr.  Damocles 
to  take  the  sword  down  and  put  it  away  in  a  glass  case 
Again,  No.  All  tliey  wish  is  to  be  informed  at  what  hour  of 
what  day  the  gi'isly  object  may  be  expected  to  obey  the  laws 
of  equilibrium  and  fall  upon  their  devoted  heads. 

Mr.  Damocles,  in  refusing  to  enlighten  them,  expresses  him- 
self as  actuated  by  principle.  He  wishes  them  to  be  ever 
ready,  girt  about  with  their  armour  of  knowledge  and  with 
their  helmet  of  wisdom  on  their  heads,  and  will  not  reveal  the 
fateful  hour  lest  some  of  the  more  wily  watchers  might  slumber 
peacefully  in  the  meanwhile,  and  when  the  bell  "  summons 
them  to  heaven  or  to  hell "  arise  adorned  with  such  armour 
as  contained  Tweedle-dum  and  Tweedle-dee  on  the  occasion  of 
their  ever-memorable  duel. 

Mr.  Damocles  should,  however,  remember  that  the  days  of 
tortui'e  are  past ;  that  Hope  (or  Fear)  deferred  is  worse  than 
any  rack  or  screw  ;  and  that  he  is  liable  to  a  suit  from  the 
Humane  Society  for  the  Preventioir  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  ! 
No,  it  can't  be  that  Society  either,  at  least  not  the  branch  of 
it  whicii  is  signalized  in  the  name. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

Tiie  Association  held  its  regular  fortnightly  meeting  last 
Thursday  evening,  the  President  in  tbe  ciiair.  Mr.  Hunter 
read  an  interesting  and  instructive  paper  on  the  Dis- 
persion of  Seeds,  which  excited  considerable  discussion 
aiid  elicited  remarks  from  Prof.  Cliapman,  Dr.  Ellis  and  Mr. 
Simms.  Prof.  Chapman  tiien  read  a  commvnication  (1)  on 
some  unexplained  anomalies  in  mineral  bodies  ;  (2)  a  criticism 
of  a  new  geological  map.  Dr.  Ellis,  Dr.  Aciieson  and  Mr. 
Munro  discussed  the  subjects  of  the  Profes.soi''s  letter.  The 
next  meeting  will  take  place  on  March  28tli,  when  the  nomina- 
tions for  offices  will  be  made,  and  notice  of  motion  will  be 
received  of  any  proposed  changes  in  tlie  constitution.  The 
programme  will  consist  of  papers  by  Miss  E  M.  Curzon  and 
M.  J.  Munro. 


SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE. 

Tiie  School  of  Science  is  in  a  ferment.  Committees,  armed 
with  resolutions  from  indignation  meetings,  sub-committees 


MODERN  LANGUAGE  CLUB. 

The  club  met  on  Monday  at  the  usual  hour, with  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson  in  the  cliaii'.  Tlie  special  interest  was  centred  in  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Sijuair  was  to  read  a  paper  on  the  importance  oj 
the  Study  of  ]\lodern  Languages,but  tlie  pleasureof  the  meeting 
was  considerably  increased  by  an  excellently  rendered  piano 
solo  by  Miss  A.  Robei  tson,  and  a  most  opportune  selection  from 
the  "  Newcomes '  read  by  Mr.  Spence.  Then  followed  the 
paper  by  Mr.  Squair.  The  essay  first  dealt  with  the  difficul- 
ties with  whicli  "Moderns"  has  iiad  to  contend  in  working 
its  way  through  the  classical  prejudices  arrayed  against  it  and 
in  winning  for  itself  a  just  and  equal  position  with  other  Uni- 
versity courses.  Following  upon  this  were  advanced  some 
strong  reasons  why  the  study  of  modci-n  languages  should  not 
only  maintain  that  position  but  should  even  rise  to  greater 
importance.  With  the  march  of  centuries,  the  stock  of  ideas 
is  enlarged  and  even  old  truths  are  regarded  in  a  diffierent 
light  by  each  successive  age  and  people.  These  views  we  must 
know  and  compare  witli  our  own.  The  paper  dealt  also  with 
the  pracitical  utility  of  the  study.  ^Modern  languages  repre- 
sent existing  peoples  with  whom  we  have  to  deal  and  in  order 
to  be  successful  even  in  commercial  affairs,  we  must  not  only 
be  able  to  converse  with  them  but  we  must  know  their  charac- 
ters, their  peculiar  dispositions.  This  knowledge  can  be  ac- 
quired only  by  a  careful  study  of  their  languages  and  litera- 
tures. But  even  from  a  philological  standpoint,  the  paper 
went  on  to  demonstrate,  the  importance  of  modern  languages 
was  over-looked.  Classical  philology  at  present  was  built  up  on 
probability  and  was  therefore  unsettled.  With  that  of  the 
modern  languages  it  was  not  so.  Definite  laws  have  been 
recognized,  and  with  those  laws  and  the  data  from  which  they 
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have  been  adduced,  the  philologist  can  go  to  work  on  Latin 
and  Greek  with  a  greater  air  of  certainty. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  I'eading  of  the  paper,  Sir  Daniel 
offered  a  few  remarks  touching  upon  the  growing  importance 
of  the  study  of  the  Modern  Languages  but  hoped  that  amid  it 
all  they  would  still  remember  the  Classics.  Mr.  Vander- 
Smissen  followed,  dwelling  chiefly  upon  the  fact  that  hereto- 
fore Moderns  were  not  represented  in  the  Senate,  but  that 
now  a  professorship  in  English  had  been  established,  the  course 
might  feel  like  congratulating  itself  that  in  the  future  it  would 
receive  its  due.  The  meeting  then  adjourned.  Next  Monday 
the  nominations  will  be  held,  and  a  discussion  on  the  outlook 
of  the  Moderns  will  take  place. 

K  COMPANY. 

A  class  has  been  organized  under  the  direction  of  Lieut- 
Coleman  for  the  instruction  of  those  wishing  to  take  the 
cour.se  necessary  for  qualification  as  a  non-commissioned  officer. 
Those  desirous  of  benefitting  by  it  should  apply  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant at  once. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Company  was  held  yesterday 
afternoon.  A  report  of  the  proceedings  will  appear  in  our 
columns  next  week. 


THE  MEDICALS. 

For  tlie  disciples  of  .<3ijsculapius  the  day  is  at  hand.  On 
Monday  Mr.  McKim  will  shoulder  the  mace,  the  gentlemen 
will  stand  up  and  Convocation  Hall  will  resound  once  more 
with  the  well-known  refrain,  "  More  paper,  please,"  which  none 
but  an  undergraduate  can  pronounce  with  the  proper  inflection, 
rising  on  the  last  .syllable.  A  few  belated  students  are  still 
fluttering  about  with  applications,  while  the  Registrar's  room 
is  besieged  all  day  by  men  wishing  to  exhibit  their  tickets. 

AT  THE  GRAND. 

Although  the  liouses  that  greeted  M.  Coquelin  this  week  were 
small,  the  University  did  its  utmost  to  give  him  a  reception. 
Many  of  the  Professors  visited  the  theatre  every  niglit,  while 
there  was  also  a  goodly  attendance  of  undergrads.  in  the 
"  gods." 


MAGAZINES. 

As  the  Curator  intends  to  perform  the  last  sad  ofSces  for 
the  reading-room,  he  particularly  requests  that  all  students 
having  out  magazines  belonging  to  the  Society  will  return 
them  immediately. 


T.  M.  c.  A. 

C.  A.  Chant  and  A.  P.  Northwood  led  the  Thursday  meet- 
ing at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  this  week.  At  the  business  meeting 
held  immediately  afterward  it  was  reported  by  H.  B.  Fi-aser 
that  he  had  assisted  in  organizing  an  Association  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  in  Guelph  ;  and  that  the  new 
Association  has  an  active  membership  of  thirty-one  and  an 
associate  of  forty-eight  out  of  a  total  of  eighty-four  students. 
It  was  decided  to  send  greetings  to  the  Guelph  A'^sociation. 

On  motion  of  Wm.  Gould,  the  recommendation  of  the  Exe- 
cutive regarding  the  enlargement  of  the  Executive  was 
adopted.  Accordingly,  there  will  be  eight  members  instead  of 
six,  the  new  offices  being  two  councillorships  in  the  second  and 
tirst  year. 

Next  week  nominations  for  next  year's  offices  will  be  made 
and  a  committee  appointed  to  nominate  a  General  Secretary. 
A.  T.  Thompson  will  take  the  devotional  meeting. 


Seoul,  Korea,  Jan.  4,  1889. 

Univ.  Coll.  Y.M.C.A.  " 

My  Dear  Fellows, — Let  me  send  just  a  short  note  with 
this  steamer.  I  am  here  in  Seoul,  the  capital  of  Korea,  a  very 
old-fasliioned  eastern  city.  J  find  Christian  work  and  prospects 


much  brighter  than  I  was  led  to  expect  on  my  way  out.  There 
is  a  little  meeting-house  near  by  where  Koreans  come  together 
in  the  name  of  Christ  to  worship.  Many  of  these  men  are 
ready  to  die  for  the  name  of  Christ,  so  all  the  legislation  in  the 
world  wouldn't  keep  them  quiet.  As  all  the  cities  round 
about  are  yet  to  be  preached  in,  much  help  is  needed. 

T  want  to  say  one  word  about  medicine.  Christian  work 
was  established  here  through  a  medical  man.  Dr.  Allen,  now. 
Secretary  of  the  Korean  Legation  at  Washington.  Other  medi- 
cal men  are  here  at  the  present  time  doing  good  work,  but  the 
demands  are  so  great  that  they  have  but  little  time  for  teach- 
ing the  Gospel.  Consequently  each  medical  man  should  be 
surrounded  by  a  company  of  teachers  and  evangelists.  I 
wouldn't  like  to  see  every  man  coming  out  here  take  medicine, 
but  I  would  like  to  see  about  twenty  others  along  with  one 
medical  man. 

The  curse  of  this  land  is  the  fact  that  nearly  all  kinds  of 
manual  labour  are  considered  dishonourable.  If  a  man  of  dig- 
nity is  asked  what  he  does,  his  answer  is,  "  Nothing,  my  dear 
sir."  The  poor  coolie,  the  only  working  man,  is  considered 
no  better  than  a  dog,  and  is  trampled  down  by  these  others. 
Another  thing  that  they  count  very  undignified,  is  to  walk 
quickly  in  tlie  street.  You  see  them  moving  along  in  their 
white  robes  in  a  most  majestic  way.  Such  dignity  I  have  no 
desire  to  imitate.  I  like  to  go  down  these  streets  something 
after  the  manner  of  our  beloved  President,  Sir  Daniel  Wilson, 
whose  hurried  step  we  all  know.  By  moving  along  in  this 
way,  and  occasionally  jostling  the  more  dignified  into  activity, 
I  hope  to  let  my  light  shine. 

We  have  just  had  a  fall  of  snow,  and  to-night  the  air  has  a 
keenness  with  it  that  reminds  me  of  the  'Varsity  days.  The 
people  who  sit  warming  their  hands  over  a  few  pieces  of  burn- 
ing charcoal  look  to  have  but  cold  comfort.  Their  manner  of 
life  seems  very  offensive  to  us.  At  meal  times  they  circle 
round  one  dish  and  devour  very  ugly  looking  mixtures.  As  I 
went  down  street  to-night,  I  saw  a  horse  that  had  fallen  from 
old  age  or  sickness.  When  I  came  back  the  remains  were  cut 
up  and  out  on  market  ready  for  breakfast  to-morrow 
morning. 

As  to  the  language,  the  one  great  difficulty  is  there  are  so 
many  honorific  terms.  A  man  of  a  certain  rank  requires  a 
corresponding  form  of  expression.  If  you  fail  to  put  on  the 
proper  ending  you  give  offence.  This  carries  me  back  to  my 
own  delightsome  land,  where  you  can  address  the  dignity  of  a 
'Varsity  undergrad.  with  the  same  ending  as  can  be  used  to  a 
common  policeman.  Many  Koreans  visit  my  little  room  and 
often  among  them  are  men  of  rank,  who,  I  suppose,  come  out 
of  curiosity.  A  gentleman,  on  my  way  here,  told  me  it  did 
not  do  to  be  kind  to  Koreans,  as  they  would  think  you  afi'aid 
of  them  if  you  treated  them  in  that  way,  but  I  find  this 
is  not  the  case.  They  know  and  appreciate  kindness  as  much 
as  any  other  people  and  one  can  be  kind  and  at  the  same  time 
not  be  afraid.  How  easily  one  can  find  a  crowd  here  to  talk 
to  in  his  own  liouse.  I  like  the  last  two  verses  in  the  Acts 
28:  30  and  31.    Tliey  seem  to  suit  Korea  so  well. 

Harkness  and  I  are  as  yet  unsettled.  We  have  just  com- 
pleted making  arrangements  for  a  permanent  home  from  which 
I  will  write  you  when  I  get  settled.  I  have  no  anxiety  as  to 
how  we  shall  work.  There  are  such  opportunities  on  every 
hand,  but  the  first  thing  is  the  language. 

Might  I  give  an  invitation  to  the  fellows  to  write  me  a  note 
if  they  have  time  ?  Whether  we  are  well  acquainted  or  not,  I 
would  be  so  glad  to  hear  from  many  of  you. 

This  will  reach  you  about  February.  I  hope  to  hear  long  be- 
fore that,  as  I  have  had  no  word  since  leaving  Van- 
couver. 

I  miglit  ask  that  if  'Varsity  elections  are  close  this  year,  will 
you  expect  me  to  be  ready  when  called  on  to  poll  my  vote  ? 

Let  me  say  good-liye.  In  the  midst  of  your  labours  may 
you  not  forget  your  Mastei  's  work  in  Kore;).. 

Ever  yours, 

Jim  S.  Gale. 

P.S. — Perhaps  some  one  who  does  not  intend  keeping  The 
Varsity  for  this  year  could  send  the  back  numbers.  They 
would  be  read,  I  am  sure.  J.  S.  G. 
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A  RHYME  OF  THE  LUGGER  "RUBY." 

CALM. 

Our  lug  liangi  limp  from  gaft'  to  boom  ; 

And  though  no  l)reath  of  wind  we  feel, 
Tiiere's  just  enough  to  move  the  boat ; 

Wc  steady  on  with  even  keel. 

Listlesi  I  sit  and  think  to  steer, 

The  tiller  wagging  in  my  hand  ; 
Tlie  sheet  goes  idly  switching  through 

The  water,  as  I  watch  the  land. 

The  others  lie  down  half  asleep 

And  on  the  dunnage  take  their  doze  ; 

We  rock  upon  the  oily  swell ; 

Deeper  the  drowsy  languor  grows. 

The  sun  is  hot  above  our  heads, 

The  planks  are  hot  beneath  our  feet ; 

The  breathless  sky  is  hot  and  blue. 
The  water  dazzles  with  the  heat. 

MOVING. 

There's  a  crisp  blackness  over  there  ! 

A  spreading,  creeping,  ruffling  streak  ! 
It  nears  us  fast,  'tis  wind  at  last ; 

T  feel  it  cool  against  my  cheek. 

The  freshening  breeze  has  caught  the  lu^', 
The  trailing  sheet  comes  dripping  in  ; 

And  now  I  feel  its  welcome  pull 

That  tells  me  work  and  sport  begin. 

She  bends  and  buckles  to  the  breeze, 
Before  the  brisk  beam  wind  she  flies  ; 

And  to  the  starboard  gunwale  rail, 
To  keep  her  trim,  I  quickly  rise. 

The  weather-stay  is  taut  and  stiff, 
The  lee-stay  there  is  hanging  slack  ; 

Our  one  gre  it  sail  is  straining  full. 

The  white  torn  water  shows  our  track. 

The  joy  of  speed,  the  joy  of  toil, 

T'ne  joy  of  danger  near  we  feel  ; 
The  very  eddies  speak  of  joy, 

That  hoarsely  gurgle  round  our  keel. 

Ahchibald  MacMechan. 


A  STORY  WITHOUT  A  PURPOSE. 

"  Hello,  Jim  !  " 

"  Yes,  Uncle  Torn  ? ''  and  Jim  softly  closed  the  hall  door, 
through  which  he  had  been  endea\  curing  to  noiselessly  smuggle 
his  toboggan.  Indeed,  it  was  an  unforeseen  collision 
between  the  latter  and  the  door  post  that  had  first  roused 
Uncle  Tom  to  the  fact  that  a  steady  and  icy  draught  of  air 
was  establishing  itself  between  the  hall  door  and  the  parlour 
chimney,  and  passing  uncomfortably  near  his  bald  head. 

The  old  gentleman  slowly  surveyed  the  blanket  suit  and  the 
moccasins  of  his  nephew,  who  stationed  himself  in  the  parlor 


door-way,  standing  first  ori  one  foot  and  then  on  the  other  in 
the  manner  common  to  youth  when  extremely  uncertain  as  to 
the  immediate  future. 

"Where  are  you  otf  to  in  that  garb,  you  young  rascal?" 
was  the  enquiry  which  resulted  from  the  inspection. 

"  Tobogganing,  sir,"  answered  Jim.  with  a  bold  face  but 
sinking  heart. 

"  Tobogganing,  eh  ?    Have  you  learnt  your  lessons,  Jim  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  learnt  them  all  this  afternoon,"  was  the  eager 
response,  and  Jim  began  to  sidle  towards  the  hall-door  again, 
when  he  was  brought  to  a  stand  by  his  aunt's  taking  up  the 
cross-examination.  She  had  been  dozing  over  her  knitting 
before  the  tire,  but  it  seemed  to  Jim  that  her  memory  was 
preternaturally  wide  awake,  when  she  said  : 

"Why  Jim,  you're  not  thinking  of  going  tobogganing  after 
staying  home  from  school,  and  taking  cough  mixture  every 
hour  of  the  day  1" 

"  You  know,  aunt,  it  says  on  the  bottle  that  it  will  cure 
you  in  six  hours,  and  it's  ever  so  many  more  than  that  since 
I  began  to  take  it.  Besides,'  he  muttered  to  himself,  "I 
wouldn't  have  taken  it  at  all  except  that  I  wanted  to  go 
tobog:,'aning,  for  I  could  have  easily  made  my  cold  last  over 
to-morrow." 

"  Please  don't  go,  Jim,"  pleaded  Aunt  Sally  ;  "I'll  give  you 
fifty  cents  if  you  will  stay  at  home  with  your  uncle  and  me." 

Jim  hastened  to  enter  the  fifty  cents  on  the  asset  side  of 
his  mental  cash-book,  and  then  devoted  his  attention  to  giving 
an  abrupt  turn  to  the  conversation,  for  he  knew  by  many 
tantalizing  experiences  his  uncle's  incurable  prejudice  against 
bribery. 

"Uncle  Tom,"  said  he,  "  did  you  ever  toboggan?' 

"  Oh  yes,  my  boy,"  answered  the  old  gentleman,  smiling  mys- 
teriously, "  I  have  had  a  good  many  experiences  on  the 
hills.  Did  I  never  tell  you  about  the  last  time  I  took  a 
toboggan  down  ? " 

"  No,  do  tell  me  about  it,"  said  Jim,  sprawling  down  on  the 
hearth  rug  with  his  chin  rested  on  his  folded  arms,  his  neck 
bent  back  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  uncle's  face,  while  his  feet 
waved  gracefully  but  negligently  in  the  air. 

Uncle  Tom  laid  down  his  quaintly  carved  and  richly 
coloured  meer.-schaum  pipe,  folded  his  newspaper  over  his  knee, 
and  began  : 

"  In  my  young  days,  as  you  may  imagine,  tobogganing  was 
a  different  thing  from  what  it  is  at  present.  Nobody  had 
thought  of  these  artificial  slides,  or  if  they  had  been  thought 
of,  nobody  had  ventured  to  introduce  them,  and  so  we  used  to 
go  down  the  hills,  rough  or  smooth,  just  as  we  found  them. 
It  seems  to  me  those  hills  were  like  the  life  of  a  young  fellow 
then  ;  he  had  to  take  it,  hard  or  soft,  fast  or  slow,  just  as  he 
best  could.  Sometimes  he  struck  a  stump  and  was  upset  and 
sometimes  he  arrived  safe  at  the  bottom.  Nowadays,  you 
boys  have  everything  made  safe  and  even  for  you  and  can  run 
on  without  fear  of  a  spill.  I  believe  the  old  way  was  the  best. 
It  taught  us  to  be  men  and  take  care  of  ourselves.  However, 
I  suppose  you  want  to  hear  my  story  and  not  my  moralizing 
upon  it.  To  be  a  good  tobogganer  then  meant  something  more 
than  to  have  gone  out  three  or  four  times,  and  to  have  some- 
how got  down  in  safety.  It  meant  to  be  able  to  handle  your 
toboggan  as  a  jockey  handles  a  horse,  to  be  able  to  turn  it  to 
this  side  or  that  with  a  motion  of  the  body,  to  stick  to  it  even 
though  a  bump  or  hollow  should  shoot  it  for  twenty  feet  through 
the  air,  to  beableto  manage  it  kneeling  and  even  standing.  Your 
father  and  myself  were  considered  two  of  the  best  tobogganers  in 
town,  and  there  was  not  a  bill  for  many  miles  around  that  we 
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had  not  visited.  The  one,  liowever,  to  wliich  we  devoted  most 
of  our  attention  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking,  and 
where  we  lield  nearly  all  our  parties,  was  the  elbow  of  a  ravine 
and  sloped  off' in  two  directions,  north  and  east.  The  eastern 
side  was  fairly  gradual  and  was  therefoi'e  patronized  by  all 
beginnei's  and  by  those  who  gave  themselves  up  to  entertain- 
ing the  ladies  ;  while  the  north  side,  a  savage  and  abi-upt  des- 
cent, was  given  over  to  those  few  adventurers  who  pursued 
glory  rather  than  pleasure.  Even  these,  however,  usually 
warmed  themselves  to  the  sport  upon  the  '  Woman's  Hill '  (as 
they  sneeringly  called  the  latter  slope),  and  so  it  was  always 
late  before  anyone  had  the  courage  to  break  the  solitude  of 
the  perilous  '  Sudden  Death,'  for  so  we  nicknamed  tin:  north 
slope. 

"  Accordingly,  when  it  was  observed  tliat  it  was  but  seldom 
that  tiiose  who  started  from  the  top  of  tlie  '  Sudden  Death  ' 
arrived  at  tlie  bottom  without  an  upset,  it  v\'as  not  long  before 
somebody  discovered  that  these  catastrophes  always  occurred 
in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  twelve  o'clock,  and  of  course  the 
naturai  or  rather  supernatural  explanation  of  this  was  by  a 
reference  to  ghosts.  When  one  unfortunate  sportsman  con- 
fided to  me  his  belief  that  his  upset  had  been  caused  by  spiri- 
tual intervention,  and  related  that  his  losing  control  of  his 
toboggan  was  due  to  his  eyes  having  been  dazzled  by  an  un- 
canny light,  I  was  heartless  enough  to  say  that  perhaps 
spirits  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Tlie  tone  in  which  I 
made  this  remark  caused  him  to  look  at  nie  for  a  minute  and 
then  to  retort  that  he  believed  I  was  afraid  to  go  down  the 
'  Sudden  Death  '  myself.  I  was  engaged  to  your  Aunt  Sally 
at  that  time,  and  as  I  had  cared  far  more  for  enjoying  her 
society  than  for  sustaining  my  old  sporting  reputation,  I  had 
stuck  most  religiously  to  the  '  Woman's  Hill,  '  and  had  never 
gone  near  the  '  Sudden  Death.'  This  taunt,  however,  could 
not  be  overlooked,  and  so  I  pledged  myself  to  make  the 
descent  on  the  very  next  night.  I  would  be  on  hand  at 
twelve  precisely,  I  further  promised,  in  order  that  I  might 
meet  any  ghosts  that  might  inhabit  that  part  of  the  world. 

"  I  was  working  very  hard  in  the  warehouse  then,  for  I  was 
expecting  the  rise  in  my  salary  which  was  to  enable  me  to  get 
married,  and  so  I  did  not  get  home  to  dinner  till  very  late  on 
the  evening  appointed  for  my  venture,  and  it  was  not  till 
after  ten  that  I  joined  the  party  at  the  hills,  feeling  perfectly 
tired  out. 

"^It  was  a  lovely  bright  night,  the  trees  casting  black  sha- 
dows across  the  pure  gleaming  snow,  while  a  heavy  bank  of 
clouds  in  the  north-west,  looking  white  and  innocent  in  the 
moonlight,  seemed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  hills  them- 
selves. 

"  By  about  half-past  eleven,  however,  those  innocent- 
looking  clouds  had  spread  over  the  whole  sky  and  were 
scudding  across  the  moon,  while  the  wind,  but  lately  risen, 
came  shrieking  down  the  valley,  making  the  poor  old  pines 
shiver  and  howl  as  though  with  fright. 

"  Most  of  the  party  were  then  for  going  home  and  tried  to 
persuade  me,  for  that  night  at  least,  to  aliandon  the  feat,  for 
as  such  the  recent  turn  of  events  had  caused  my  proposed 
descent  to  he  regarded.  But  I  was  in  a  state  of  almost 
feverish  excitement,  brought  on  I  suppose  by  the  thoroughly 
exhausted  state  of  my  nerves,  and  I  said  if  no  one  would  wait 
to  see  me  through  with  it,  I  would  stay  alone.  Aunt  Sally, 
like  the  brave  girl  she  was,  said  tliat  she  for  one  intended  to 
stay,  and  that  she  would  go  down  with  mo,  if  I  would  only 
take  her.  At  hrst  I  refused,  but  she  begged  so  hard  that  I 
gave  in,  and  I  confess  it  was  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  know 
that  I  was  to  haVe  her  inspiriting  company.  She  had,  I  think, 
noticed  with  anxiety  my  utter  fatigue,  which  had  caused  me  to 
act  rather  strangely,  and  had  nobly  resolved  to  do  her  best  to 
help  me  through. 

"When  the  time  for  starting  came  I  had  almost  recovered  my 
old  composure. 

"  '  Lean  back  well,  and  don't  be  afraid,'  I  whispered  to 
Sally, — to  Aunt  Sally  I  mean, — as  I  bi-aced  myself  on  the 
toboggan. 

"  She  laughed  back  that  she  wasn't  in  the  least  fright- 
ened, for  she  didn't  believe  that  any  ghost  would  dare  to 
upset  the  best  steerer  in  town.  As  v\'e  shoved  olf,  tlie 
moon  shone  forth  for  a  moment  from  its  veil  of  cloud,  while 
the  wind  ceased  suddenly  as  if  in  expectant  quiet.  Smoothly 
we  went  at  first,  then  swift,  swifter,  past  the  first  great 


bump  with  its  tremendous  leap  through  the  air,  and  I  had 
begun  to  think  we  were  already  safe,  when  suddenly  we 
stopped  short,  I  saw  a  form  wrapped  in  robes  of  misty  white 
glide  swiftly  by,  a  hideous  shriek  of  laughter  rang  in  my  ears, 
and  our  toboggan  rolled  over  and  over. 

"For  the  next  week  I  lay  in  a  delirium,  parsing  through  the 
strangest  adventures.  Now  I  was  tobogganing  with  Aunt 
Sally  on  an  iceberg,  calmly  wondering  whether  the  waters  of 
the  sea  into  which  we  were  inevitably  rushing  would  cool  niy 
burning  skin,  when  I  would  suddenly  discover  that  it  was 
not  Aunt  Sally  who  was  before  me,  but  a  polar  bear,  an  unex- 
pected companion  whose  presence  caused  me  such  fright  that  I 
rolled  off  the  toboggan,  and  bumped  and  tumbled  till  I  passed 
to  other  dreams. 

"  Another  time  I  remember  finding  myself  sliding  down  one 
of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  although  I  was  going  with  tre- 
mendous rapidity,  I  still  managed  to  decipher  the  inscriptions 
on  the  surface,  fori  had  somehow  learned  to  understand  hiero- 
glyphics perfectly. 

"  When  at  last  T  came  to  myself,  I  found  Aunt  Sally  sitting 
by  my  bed-side.  I  wanted  immediately  to  learn  all  about  our 
upset,  but  she  would  not  let  me  speak  at  "all ;  I  had  been  very 
ill,  she  said,  and  the  doctor  had  forbidden  any  excitement. 

"In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  however,  I  learned  that  we 
had  executed  a  wild  somersault  on  the  hill.  Aunt  Sally  had 
not  been  hurt,  but  me  they  found  raving  like  a  lunatic.  They 
were  dreadfully  afraid  that  I  had  gone  quite  out  of  my  mind,  but 
the  doctor  had  said  it  was  brain  fever  brought  on  by  overwork 
and  excitement,  and  that  a  rest  would  set  me  right  again ; 
which  sure  enough  it  did.  I  could  never  induce  Aunt 
Sally  to  confess  that  she  saw  the  ghost.  In  fact,"  he  concluded 
with  a  smile,  "  this  is  the  only  subject  on  which  we  disagree. 
She  says  I  saw  the  ghost  because  I  had  brain  fever.  I  .say 
that  I  had  brain  fever  because  I  saw  the  ghost." 

Jim,  who  had  listened  attentively  throughout,  raised  him- 
self on  his  elliows  and  gazed  up  with  a  puzzled  expression  at  his 
old  uncle's  inscrutable  face,  as  he  mused  :  "  Well,  I  thought 
old  people  never  believed  in  ghosts.  I  wonder  if  Uncle  Tom 
really  does  believe  in  this  one.  Anyway  I'm  mighty  glad  I 
stayed  at  home  and  heard  the  story.  Won't  I  just  tell  it  to 
-  all  the  boys.  Besides,"  and  here  his  face  relaxed  into  a  smile 
of  perfect  joy,  "besides,  I've  got  the  fifty  cents  from  Aunt 
Sally." 

Henri. 


WILLIAM  LYON  MACKENZIE. 

Strong  hero-soul !  that,  for  thy  country's  weal, 
Recked  not  of  danger  nor  pale-visaged  fear  ; 
That,  clear  above  the  tumult,  still  didst  hear 
Her  voice  sustain  thee,  and  could'st  only  feel 
Her  wrongs  and  Freedom's,  not  thine  own  ;  we  seal — 
Here  in  the  land  thou  gavest  to  Freedom  ;  here. 
Where  never  more  shall  fall  the  sorrowing  t  ar 
Of  Liberty  despoiled — peal  on  peal 
The  while  applauding,  thine  undying  fame. 
Inspire  us,  patriot-heart  !  and  thou  as  well. 
Unfettered  godess,  teach  us  love  for  thee 
And  Canada.    Oh,  let  us  love  her  name. 
That,  discord  past,  the  wandering  winds  may  swell 
Her  seven-stringed  harp  in  purest  harmony. 

Univ.  Coll.,  Tor.  D.  M. 


"LETTER  PROBATE." 

Toronto,  March  14th,  188—. 
My  Dear  H., — I  just  read  The  Varsity  of  March  9th  ;  in 
it  I  found  a  "  Letter  Legacy  "  descanting  on  the  dearth  of 
literature,  poetry  and  poets  in  Canada.  The  Legacy  is  dated 
June  12th,  188—,  so  I  presume  the  writer  is  not  long 
departed.  I  wonder  if  the  Stars  and  Stripes  wave  over  his 
grave  ;  he  sui'ely  did  not  hope  for  less,  although  he  had  "  neither 
the  genius  to  inspire  nor  the  independence  to  execute,  etc." 
He  must  have  been  a  Liberal  who  foi'esaw  he  would  not  be 
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asked  to  the  Governor-General's  Ball,  or  if  he  lived  in  the 
States  he  certainly  had  a  Government  "sit.," or  whence  arises 
this — "  With  them  of  all  the  countries  in  tlie  world  can  poetry 
inform  politics  with  a  purity  of  intention  and  bend  it  from  all 
base  ends  — a  fine  sentiment,  but,  bother  my  ears,  they  some- 
how ring  with  "Alaska,"  "office-seekers,"  "Irish  vote," 
"  Fisheries  Treaty,"  "  Sackville,"  and  a  thousand  other  such 
by-words.  We  are  threatened  with  "  some  impending  and 
momentous  change  "  which  "  will  annihilate  all  tiie  labours 
of  those  who  do  not  work  with  a  desire  to  hasten  destiny  and 
precipitate  the  change  that  future  histories  will  moralize  on 
forever  " — i.e.,  annexation  !  Thank  you,  dear  Defunct,  "  for- 
ever "  is  a  long  time  and  we  would  sooner  sliine  in  another  and 
opposite  direction.  "  The  Atlantic  is  cold  ;  "  we  admit,  it  is 
also  salt ;  I  wish  I'd  had  a  glass  before  I  read  that  Legacy.  I 
don't  think  the  race  that  begot  a  Homer  were  annexationists 

 "  champion  oai'sman  "  is  not  to  be  ridiculed.     At  least 

Athens  owed  a  good  deal  to  hers,  I  think. 

Alas!  dear  H.,  that  our  "immense  uncultivated  areas  of 
land  "  should  stand  in  the  way  of  poetry — what  in  the  world 
are  the  emigrant  agents  about? — they  are  an  unpoetical  lot 
anyway  ;  the  opposition  might  add  this  to  the  list  of  offences 
of  Minister  Ross.  And  so  the  letter  goes  on  from  here  to  tlie 
end  bidding  us  to  clioose  between  country  or  song — country 
first,  say  I,  and  song  after,  even  if  it  is  sung  by  our  descen- 
dants as  they  lament  our  premature  death  in  defence  of 
the  country  that  had  no  "  leisured  wealtli "  or  "  material 
prosperity."  No  Canadian  that  reads  the  latter  part  of  the 
Legacy  will,  I  think,  experience  anything  but  a  desire  to  know 
at  what  university  in  the  States  tlie  te.stator  was  educated. 
I  will  forbear  comment  on  it,  only  let  me  say  that  Mtvcenas 
did  not  live  in  tlie  early  days  of  Rome,  and  it  was  not  the 
descendants  of  advocates  of  submission  to  a  foreign  power  tliat 
he  patronized,  or  perchance  he  migiit  have  given  his  Sabine 
farm  to  a  Roman  who  had  become  a  naturalized  Gaul.  Tell 
me,  dear  H.,  of  a  country  with  a  poetry  that  was  not  at  some 
time  or  in  some  relation  "  omnipotent  in  arms  "  ;  tell  me,  dear 
H.,  of  a  country  that  manufactured  a  poet  and  became  a  land 
of  song  by  capitulation.  Shut  up  the  armoury,  ye  ancient 
Janitor,  and  stock  it  with  'Ras  Wimans,  for  we  would  have  a 
literature.  Patriotism  may  give  us  a  poet,  annexation  «A7rt 
never  will. 

I  forgive  his  friend  for  leaving  the  country  ;  we  liave  no 
desire  to  retain  him,  and  I'd  forgive  tlie  testator  if  he  had 
signed  himself  R.  I.  P. 

Yours  truly, 

S.  L.  O. 


M.  COQUELIN. 

Toronto  has  seldom  been  oflfered  such  a  dramatic  treat  as 
tlie  leading  living  French  coujedian's  appearance  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House  at  the  beginning  of  last  week,  and  it  is  tolerably 
certain,  judging  from  tlie  very  small  number  that  took  advan- 
cage  of  it,  that  it  will  be  long  before  tin;  opportunity  occurs 
again. 

The  reasons  for  this  poor  reception  are  not  far  to  seek. 
In  the  fii-st  place,  of  course,  the  French  language,  in  which  all 
the  performances  were  given  presented  an  obstacle  to  the  enjoy- 
ment, of  those  who  were  not  familiar  with  that  tongue, 
although  this  oljstacle  does  not  prevent  Sara  Barnliardt  from 
drawing  immense  houses  whenever  she  visits  us.  But  the 
grand  reason  for  the  financial  failure  was  the  ignorance  of  the 
Toronto  public  in  regard  to  M.  Coquelin's  position  in  the 
dramatic  world. 

From  an  artistic  standpoint,  however,  the  success  was  pro- 
nounced and  complete.  The  representations  were  as  carefully 
given  as  they  could  have  been  before  the  most  crowded  and 
enthusiastic  audiences,  while  the  lack  of  numbers  in  the  house 
was  partially  atoned  for  by  the  appreciation  which  was  mani- 
fested throughout. 

The  first  impression  derived  from  the  performances  is  the 
perfect  naturalness  that  characterizes  the  acting  throughout. 
There  is  no  staginess,  no  ranting ;  nothing  of  what  might  be 
called  padding.  Every  action  has  its  meaning,  and  when  the 
passive  affords  no  opening  for  dramatic  effect,  there  is  no 
striving  after  a  meretricious  glamour  which  we  see  so  frequently 


in  English  companies  even  of  tlie  best.  On  the  other  hand, 
first  play  on  Monday  night  was  Madame  Girardin's  "Zrt  Joie 
fait  /*et<?-,"  a  sentimental  comedy,  somewhat  light  but  intensely 
however,  there  is  no  coldness  or  repression  of  feeling. 

The  pleasing,  wlierein  the  interest  turns  on  the  unexpected 
return  of  a  son  who  has  been  given  up  for  lost,  and  the  dithculty 
of  breaking  the  joyful  news  to  his  mother.  M.  Coquelin  takes 
the  part  of  "  Noel,"  a  faithful  servant  of  the  family,  to  whom 
the  son  first  reveals  himself  and  whose  embarrassment  and 
perplexity  under  the  trying  duty  which  devolves  on  him  are  the 
chief  humorous  touches.  Exquisitely  portrayed  they  are ;  as 
might  be  expected,  for  it  is  his  faculty  of  exciting  sympathy 
and  interest  by  comic  acting  almost  pathetic  in  its  reality 
that  has  won  for  M.  Coquelin  his  pi-esent  position  as  leader  of 
iheComcdie  Francaise.  In  dealing,  however,  with  M.  Coquelin's 
company  we  cannot,  as  in  most  cases,  after  dwelling  at 
length  on  the  "  star,"  dismiss  the  other  actors  with  a  brief 
word.  For  this  is  the  next  prominent  characteristic  ;  tlie  per- 
fect balance  and  symmetry  of  the  representation  as  a  whole. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  a 
"  support,"  for  the  play  appears  rather  as  a  living  organism 
than  as  a  lay  figure  propped  up  on  stilts. 

The  joy,  almost  agonizing,  of  the  mother  when  her  son  is  at 
length  actually  in  her  presence,  was  at  once  boldly  and  deli- 
cately manifested.  AVith  a  fervour  which  few  actresses  could 
venture  to  imitate,  she  clasped  him  passionately  to  her  breast, 
and  kissed  him  again  and  again  on  the  face,  head,  and  neck,  as  if 
to  assure  liei'self  that  it  was  indeed  he.  Her  daughter's  dem- 
onstrations of  delight,  more  child-like  and  direct,  were  most 
winning.  Mile.  Kerwick,  who  played  the  part,  captivated  the 
audience  by  the  manner  in  which  not  only  her  face  but  her 
whole  body  seemed  to  respond  to  her  emotions. 

Moliere's  well-known  "  Les  Prccieuses  Ridicuhs  "  was  also 
plaj^ed  on  Monday  night.  M.  Coquelin  in  it  appears  as  an  im- 
pudent and  sliallow-pated  valet  who  assumes  his  master's  place 
and  clothes,  and  visits  the fianee  of  the  latter  as  the  Marquis  de 
Mascarille.  The  character  is  most  opposite  to  the  previous  one, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  in  which  M.  Coquelin  was 
most  at  home. 

"  Le  Mariage  de  Figaro  "  wliich  was  given  on  Tuesday  night, 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  successful  performance  of  the  visit. 
Even  for  those  who  knew  no  more  French  than  Figaro  did 
English,  the  action  was  so  continuous  and  varied  that  they 
could  follow  the  thread  of  the  action  without  difficulty,  while 
the  wit  of  the  dialogue  made  it  doubly  enjoyable  for  those 
who  wei'e  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  movements  of  the  Gallic  tongue. 

To  attempt  in  the  small  space  available  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  ever-changing  situations  which  distinguish  this 
comedy  would  be  impossible.  The  grouping  and  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  stage  effect  were  even  more  noticeable  than  on  the 
previous  evening,  greater  opportunities  in  this  line  being 
offered  by  the  large  cast  of  characters  and  the  kaleidoscopic 
manner  in  which  they  were  ever  changing  their  relations. 

"  M'Ua  de  la  iHciglicre"  which  was  given  on  Wednesday 
night,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  an  interesting  play  according  to 
our  ideas,  although  it  lias  lield  tlie  French  stage  for  consider- 
able time  ;  and  as  whatever  merit  it  may  possess  lies  not  at 
all  in  the  action  but  in  the  dialogue,  the  finer  points  of  which 
must  necessarily  be  thrown  away  on  the  great  majority  of  an 
English  audience,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  tliat  it  fell  some- 
what flat  after  its  predecessors.  It  required  all  M.  Coquelin's 
histrionic  powers  to  redeem  the  performance  from  mediocrity. 

J.  H.  M. 


What  promises  to  be  an  interesting  addition  to  the  ordinary 
issue  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  will  be  a  supplement  to  the 
March  number  of  a  series  of  papers  by  eminent  American 
educators  on  the  i-elation  of  examinations  to  education.  The 
same  magazine  has  introduced  a  new  style  of  reviewing  books. 
The  editor  has  asked  certain  of  his  friends  to  send  him  from 
time  to  time  notices  of  books  which  they  may  consider  worthy 
of  bringing  to  tlie  attention  of  the  reading  public.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone contributes  one  of  these  notices  and  the  report  that  he 
intended  to  do  so  was  the  occasion  of  the  remark  that  "if  you 
want  a  book  to  sell  get  Mr.  Gladstone  to  write  an  introduc- 
tion or  notice  for  it." 
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ANONYMOUS  ATTACKS  ON  SIR  DANIEL  WILSON. 

The  last  few  months  liave  seen  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  the 
object  of  various  anonymous  attacks,  and  indeed  have  offered 
a  very  fair  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  such  attacks 
generally  proceed.  Last  fall  it  was  announced  that  a  Pro- 
fessor was  to  be  appointed  in  English.  A  great  shout  was 
raised  of  "Canada  for  Canadians."  Dr.  Alexander,  a  Cana- 
dian, was  appointed,  and  immediately  the  wliine  arose  of 
"Toronto  for  Torontonians."  It  was  very  quickly  discovered, 
however,  that  tliis  pathetic  appeal  was  not  at  all  likely  to 
rouse  great  public  indignation,  and  accordingly  "  Toi'ontonen- 
sis,"  possibly  one  of  the  Toronto  graduates  for  whom  Toronto 
University  is  supposed  to  exist,  hit  upon  the  device  of  Re- 
verting to  the  past  appointments,  some  of  them  made  before 
Sir  Daniel  became  President  and  asserting  that  in  tiiem  had 
been  manifested  unswerving  hostility  towards  any  Canadian 
who  had  presented  himself  as  an  applicant.  Tlie  late  Pro- 
fessor Young  and  Professor  Baker  were  cited  as  examples. 
Botii  wrote  letters  to  tlie  JIail  emphatically  denying  the 
trntli  of  the  assertion.  "  Torontonensis,"  however, was  equal  to 
the  emei'gency.  Evidently,  lie  said,  it  was  the  good  nature 
of  tliese  gentlemen  and  their  mistaken  though  laudable  sense 
of  loyalty  to  their  President  and  their  University  which  led 
tliem  to  make  the  denial.  Sir  Daniel  conde.scended,  and  we 
think  unwisely,  to  publish  an  explanation.  This,  too,  "Toronto- 
nensis "  set  aside  with  noble  scorn,  and  was  proceeding  to 
adduce  other  names  when  he  was  suddenly  and  very  properly- 
cut  short,  by  the  Editor  of  the  Mail  prohibiting  further 
correspondence  on  the  subject. 

*    *  * 

Shortly  after  this  Professor  Young  was  taken  suddenly  il], 
wlien  immediately  "Argus "  came  forward,  chai-ging  Sir 
Daniel  with  complicity  in  a  plot  to  secure  the  Chair  of  Philoso- 
phy for  a  personal  friend,  who  would  thus  be  placed  in  a 
position  to  succeed  to  the  Presidency,  should  Sir  Daniel  retire. 
We  have  already  in  a  previous  number  called  attention  to  tlie 
extreme  impropriety  of  the  time  chosen  for  this  supposed 
revelation,  a  time  when  the  tlien  incumbent  of  the  Chair  of 
Philosophy  was  lying  in  a  critical  state  afflicted  by  an  illness 
of  but  a  few  hours'  duration  ;  circumstances  which  made  the 
attack  a  virtual  accusation  against  Sir  Daniel  of  speculating 
and  trading  on  the  possibility  or  probaljility  of  the  speedy 
demise  of  a  life-long  friend  and  co-worker,  whose  vigorous 
health  at  the  supposed  time  of  the  plot  gave  no  ground  for 
believing  that  he  would  not  enjoy  several  more  years  of  unin- 
terrupted usefulness. 

Quite  recently  the  Mail's  correspondents  have  returned  to 
their  tactics  of  raking  up  supposed  hostility  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  members  of  the  staff,  this  time,  however,  branching 
off  to  the  Medical  Faculty,  and  describing  him  as  having  vig- 
orously opposed  the  appointment  of  Dr.  MacCallum,  though 
what  reasons  moved  him  to  assume  this  attitude  does  not  ap- 
pear. Now  if  such  opposition  did  exist,  surely  the  time  for 
protesting  against  it  was  when  the  appointment  was  made, 
and  not  several  years  afterwards.  But  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
no  voice  was  i-aised  against  Sir  Daniel  at  the  proper  time  and 
tills  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  assumption  that  the  present 
attack  is  the  work  either  of  a  personal  enemy  or  of  one  of  those 
weak-minded  persons  who  are  always  ready  to  join  any  agita- 
tion, however  ill-grounded  and  unjustified. 


Were  these  accusations  true ;  had  the  President  of  the  Pro- 
vincial University  been  guilty  of  degrading  his  position  to  an 
engine  for  assisting  his  personal  friends  or  satisfying  grudges 
against  personal  enemies  ;  then  surely  those  who  had  detected 
him  in  such  malpractices,  those  who  had  discovered  that 
thousands  of  dollars  of  the  public  money  were  being  misap- 
plied, that  the  whole  educational  system  of  the  Province  was 
being  debauched ;  surely,  we  say,  these  men  would  have  had 
the  courage  to  come  boldly  forth,  would  have  stated  the 
grounds  for  their  belief  over  their  own  name,  and  even  at  the 
expense  of  some  personal  inconvenience  have  claimed  and  re- 
ceived the  gratitude  of  all  interested  in  education  for  their 
unselfish  championsliip  of  honesty.  As  long,  however,  as 
these  revelations  are  made  over  childish  noms  de  plume,  as  long 
as  assertion  and  re-iteration  are  offered  as  proof,  as  long  as  the 
ordinary  forms  which  should  govern  even  the  exposure  of 
abuse  are  neglected  ;  so  long  must  we  regard  them  as 
the  creation  of  disappointed  ambition  or  personal  malice, 
not  to  be  placed  for  an  instant  in  the  balance  with  the  long, 
honourable  and  useful  life  which  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  has  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  education  and  the  advancement  of  Toronto 
University. 

*    ♦  * 

It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  these  appeals  to  local 
prejudice  may  have  met  with  acceptance  from  many  disin- 
terested persons,  who  either  are  not  acquainted  with  the  facts, 
or  have  not  given  them  sufficient  consideration.  Many  even 
of  those  who  do  not  join  in  vituperating  the  President  and 
heartily  disapprove  of  the  conduct  of  the  present  correspon- 
dents of  the  Mail,  are  inclined  to  believe  that  Canadians  have 
been  neglected,  and  above  all  that  Toronto  graduates  have  been 
badly  treated. 

Why  not,  it  is  said,  when  all  else  is  equal,  follow  the  prin- 
ciple of  Canada  for  the  Canadian  graduate?  Now  no  one  will 
for  a  moment  reject  this  position,  but  when  we  look  at  it  in  a 
pr'actical  light  •  we  must  be  convinced  that  the  chances  of  all 
else  being  equal  are  exceedingly  small. 

It  will  be  evident  on  the  merest  reflection  that  it  will  be 
very  occasionally  that  a  man  who  has  simply  graduated  at  a 
Canadian  University  will  be  at  all  fitted  to  instruct  or  guide 
those  who  are  pursuing  tlie  same  course.  Even  though  he 
supplement  this  with  private  study,  he  will  find  that  he  is 
treading  on  ground  which  it  is  not  entirely  within  his  powers 
to  cover.  For  in  Canada  we  have  no  institutions,  such  as 
exist  in  England,  Germany,  the  United  States  and^elsewhere, 
where  men  are  guided  and  assisted  in  acquiring  a  complete 
mastery  of  the  sjaecialty  to  which  they  have  devoted  them- 
selves, and  accordingly  Canadians  who  wish  to  make  the 
highest  branches  of  teaching  their  life  work  are  forced  to  go 
abroad  to  completely  fit  themselves  for  this  duty.  If  we  take 
into  account  the  small  number,  until  quite  recently,  of  those 
that  have  done  this,  we  shall  not  find  that  they  have  been 
unrecognized  in  University  appointments. 

It  has  been  cast  up  against  the  President  that  he  has  been 
unable,  during  all  the  years  in  v/hich  he  lectured  in  English, 
to  prepare  a  man  to  fill  the  chair  in  that  department.  The 
answer  to  this  is  obvious.  Toronto  University  does  not  pro- 
fess to  train  professors.  Her  function  is  to  teach  her  sons  to 
think  for  themselves,  to  train  their  reasoning  powers,  to 
widen  their  intellectual  sympathies,  to  help  them  to  live  a 
broader,  deeper,  fuller  life,  to  make  them  good  citizens,  in  a 
word,  to  make  them  men.  In  striving  after  this  end,  she 
does  not  require  to  furnish  them  with  the  complete  mastery 
of  all  the  details  of  the  course  of  study  which  they  have 
chosen  ;  a  mastery  requisite  in  the  preceptor  whom  they 
follow.  If  she  has  given  them  good  mental  muscle,  if  she  has 
awakened  in  them  a  healthy  interest,  she  has  done  her  duty. 
Just  as,  to  use  a  homely  illustration,  an  instructor  in  gym- 
nastics would  be  considered  to  have  worked  well  if  his  class 
turned  out  with  well-developed  thews  and  sinews,  even  though 
they  were  utterly  unable  to  take  up  the  instructorship  in 
their  turn.  ^ 


REFORMS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE.  'j 

In  our  College  News  column  we  print  a  copy  of  a  petition 
signed  by  58  students,  the  total  number  of  those  studying 
Engineering ;  and  sent  to  the  Board  of  the  School  of  Practical! 
Science.    As  will  be  seen  on  perusal  their  demands  arffj 
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moderate  and  reasonable.  Briefly,  what  they  ask  is  to  be  fur- 
nished with  printed  examination  papers  instead  of  Jiaving  the 
questions  written  on  a  blackboard  or  copied  on  a  pi'intograpli, 
both  clumsy  and  imperfect  methods ;  to  have  the  examina- 
tions held  in  a  well-ventilatod  hall  with  comfortable  seats  ;  to 
have  tlie  old  custom  of  suddenly  springing  the  examinations 
on  the  students  abandoned,  and  to  have  a  complete  and  final 
time-table  posted  a  fortnight  before  the  holditig  of  the  Easter 
examinations  and  a  week  before  the  Christmas  examinations  ; 
and  that  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  School,  which  have 
hitherto  only  existed  by  oral  tradition,  be  reduced  to  print  and 
incorporated  in  the  prospectus  of  the  School. 

These  conveniences  are  sucli  as  are  afforded  to  students  in 
both  Arts  and  Medicine  and  should  certainly  not  be  denied  to 
the  members  of  the  School,  where  the  numbers  are  large  and 
constantly  increasing. 

All  that  is  sought  is  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  amount  of 
time  and  worry  necessarily  expended  in  the  mere  execution  of 
formalities,  to  lessen  tlie  friction  to  be  overcome  in  simply 
running  the  educational  macliine,  and  thus  leave  more  force 
and  energy  for  tlie  accomplishment  of  its  true  work. 

As  regards  the  plan  of  surprising  the  students  with  the 
examinations,  it  has  presumably  been  pursued  with  the  idea  of 
preventing  cramming  at  the  last  moment,  but  it  seems  to  be 
based  on  a  false  conception.  Even  the  most  thorouglily  pre- 
pared student,  if  he  is  to  do  liimself  justice,  cannot  dispense 
with  a  careful  review  of  his  work  immediately  liefore  an  exam- 
aniination,  in  order  to  refresli  liis  mind  on  details  whicli  he  is 
not  expected  to  carry  witli  him  into  tlie  practice  of  his  profession 
but  which  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  demanding  in  an  examina- 
tion. 

That  tlie  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  Sclwol  should 

o  o  o 

be  set  down  in  black  and  wliite,  would  seem  tfeo  be  as  much  to 
tlie  advantage  of  the  teachers  as  of  the  pupils,  in  fact  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  liow  tliey  have  got  along  witliout  tliis 
very  necessary  guide-book. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  tiiat  the  Board  has  expressed  itself  as 
in  sympathy  with  the  demand  for  these  much  needed  reforms, 
and  that  they  are  now  only  awaiting  the  sanction  of  tlie 
Minister  of  Education  for  tiie  slight  outlay  involved.  Indeed, 
it  is  said  they  are  prepared  to  go  tlie  students  one  better  and 
abolish  the  Cliristmas  examinations  altogetlier. 


KEEP  OFF  THE  (iRASS  ! ! 

It  is  mucii  to  be  regretted  that  men  will  not  keep  off  the 
lawn  at  this  time  of  the  year.  As  soon  as  the  snow  begins  to 
disappear,  students  iiui-i-ying  to  and  from  lectures  cominence 
to  grade  two  convenient  roads  across  the  turf,  converging  to  a 
poiut  in  front  of  the  door.  Tliis  is  no  doubt  advantageous, 
considering  that  life  is  short,  but  it  is  exceedingly  detriuiental 
to  the  condition  of  the  lawn.  To  be  in  good  trim  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  coming  sport-s,  it  should  be  left  alone  till  tiie 
ground  dries,  and  the  grass  grows. 

One  would  think  that  those  interested  in  athletics  would  be 
the  mo.st  scrupulous  in  observance  of  this.  But,  strange  to 
say,  baseballists,  with  misplaced  enthusiasm,  may  be  seen  at 
practice  every  day  on  the  muddy  swai-d. 

We  should  look  before  and  after  and  foresee  tliat  when  we 
really  want  the  lawn  in  good  condition  we  shall  regret  our 
present  thoughtlessness. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  Editors  are  not  responsible  for  the  ojjinions  of  correspond- 
ents.   No  noti«e  wUl  be  taken  of  unsigned  contributions. 

THE  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Varsity. 

Sirs, — In  a  former  letter  I  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
Literary  Society  was  in  a  very  critical  state.  I  saw  reason 
to  believethat  the  recently  formed  Class  Societies  would  usurp 
the  work  which  the  older  society  had  performed  none  too  well 
in  the  past.  I  even  hinted  that  but  two  alternatives  lay  before 
us,  either  we  must  dissolve  the  Literary  Society  or  it  would 
gradually  die  out  of  itself.  The  former  of  these  alternatives 
seems  certainly  to  me  to  be  preferable.  But  is  there  no  other 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  %  On  further  consideration  of  the 
matter  I  am  disposed  to  think  there  is. 


The  Class  Societies,  as  I  before  said,  have  already  been 
formed.  Since  the  writing  of  my  last,  I  understand  tliat  the 
Class  of  '92  has  had  a  most  successful  meeting,  at  which  the 
programme  was  partly  literary.  Let  these  societies  become  as 
literary  as  they  will.  Let  them  have  meetings  say  every  two 
weeks.  An  afternoon  would  probably  be  the  most  convenient 
time  for  the  holding  of  the  meeting.  Essays,  readings,  and 
debates  might  be  indulged  in.  There  is  no  reason  why  politi- 
cal subjects  should  be  tabooed.  General  discussions  also  might 
take  place  on  those  subjects  which  spring  up  every  year  afi^ect- 
ing  us  as  students,  not  a  little,  ultliough  to  the  outer  world 
they  may  seem  somewhat  trivial.  Such  subjects  rarely  come 
up  before  our  Literary  Society.  We  feel  that  there  we  should 
discuss  weightier  questions,  although,  perhaps,  most  of  our 
time  is  spent  on  much  more  trifling  ones.  Each  Class  Society 
meeting  every  two  weeks,  all  its  members  who  so  desired  would 
have  ample  opportunity  for  gaining  practice  in  speaking. 

The  General  Society  might  then  meet  once  a  month,  every 
Class  Society  contributing  to  the  programme.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  the  Fourth  Year  furnish  an  essayist,  the  First 
Year  a  reader,  and  that  the  debate  be  between  the  Second  and 
Third  Years.  The  perforinei's  on  these  occasions  should  not 
be  appointed  by  the  General  Committee  of  the  Literary 
Society,  but  should  be  elected  by  their  respective  Class 
Societies.  It  would  then  be  considered  an  honour  to  take 
part  at  the  meetings,  which  it  certainly  is  not  now.  The 
speakers  might  choose  their  own  subject  for  debate,  as  is  now 
done  for  the  public  debates.  This  would  add  greatly  to  their 
interest  in  the  affair.  We  could  not,  of  course,  at  the  General 
Society  discuss  (juestions  of  Canadian  party  politics,  but  if  we 
were  able  to  discuss  these  in  our  Class  Societies  every  two 
weeks,  I  am  inclined  to  think  we  would  eagerly  M'elcome  a 
diversion.  I  have  often  thought  that  our  not  discussing 
political  questions  is  not  such  a  serious  evil  as  is  sometimes 
represented.  What  does  militate  against  our  success  as  a 
Society  is  the  feeling  that  we  are  placed  under  a  restraint. 
Were  this  restraint  removed  our  eagerness  to  discuss  politics 
would  probably  rapidly  diminish. 

It  may  not  unreasonably  be  asked,  how  can  all  this  be 
brought  about?  In  reply,  let  me  just  say  how  this  can  not  be 
brought  about.  It  cannot  be  brought  about  by  being  made 
the  platform  of  a  party  at  the  annual  elections.  Party  elec- 
tions, although  they  may  manage  to  impoverish  us  and  to 
bring  into  the  coflei's  of  the  society  much  money  which  is  not 
needed  there,  seem  to  me  to  choke  the  higher  aspirations  of 
the  society.  As  long  as  party  elections  exist  I  believe  what 
was  said  last  year  will  hold  true.  "  Through  party  elections 
much  available  interest  is  expended  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
procuring  voters,  neither  deserving  of  the  franchise,  nor  wise 
in  its  use."  But  as  long  as  we  do  have  party  elections,  I 
think  that  it  will  do  the  society  less  harm  if  we  divide  on  such 
(juestionsas  the  enlargement  of  Residence,  the  levelling  of  the 
lawn,  or  the  forming  of  an  athletic  association,  for  the  success 
or  failure  of  these  schemes  can  in  no  way  injure  the  Literary 
Society,  while  if,  as  a  party,  we  bring  before  the  society  any 
schema  for  its  reform,  we  at  once  turn  many  against  it,  and 
thereby  postpone  indefinitely  the  time  when  we  shall  be  able 
to  procure  the  requisite  two-thirds  majority  to  carry  it 
through.  How,  then,  could  such  a  reform  as  is  here  indicated 
be  affected  ?  In  some  such  way  as  this.  Let  tliose  who  are 
interested  in  its  accomplishment  talk  it  up  amongst  their  fellow- 
students  ;  let  them  ask  the  General  Committee  to  set  aside 
some  night  early  next  term  for  the  alteration  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  there  let  them  bring  forward  a  detailed  plan.  The 
society  might  be  divided  into  four  sections,  corresponding  to 
each  of  the  years.  Provision  might  be  made  by  which  each 
of  these  sections  could  hold  regular  meetings,  elect  their  own 
officers,  etc.  The  constitution  of  the  society  would  not  only 
have  to  be  revised,  it  would  have  to  be  rewritten,  a  much  less 
cumbrous  affair  might  be  substituted.  The  name  of  the 
society  might  still  be  preserved  ;  there  is  no  reason  why  that 
should  be  changed.  Many  graduates  would  feel  that  they 
had  lost  a  friend  were  they  to  hear  that  the  University 
College  Literary  and  Scientific  Society  was  no  more.  I  must 
ask  my  readers'  forbearance  for  bringing  this  matter  before 
them  so  late  in  the  term.  But  believing  that  the  advocating 
of  such  a  reform  prior  to  an  election  would  be  unwise,  and 
hoping  that  next  term  may  find  me  elsewhere,  not  here,  I  had 
no  choice  in  the  matter.  T.  C.  Des  Barres. 
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ROUND  THE  TABLE. 


This  is  par  excellence  the  age  of  school-books.  Nay,  we  be- 
lieve we  can  go  further  and  say  this  is  the  golden  age  of  school- 
books.  For  a  golden  age  is  ever  the  sunset  glory  which 
heralds  the  decline  of  day,  the  hectic  flush  of  the  consumptive 
patient  which  precedes  decease  ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that 
school-books,  at  least  sucli  as  they  exist  at  present,  are  not 
destined  to  continue  to  play  such  an  all-important  part  with 
the  young  generations  of  the  future.  Now  it  has  ever  been 
that  institutions,  which,  though  to  the  careless  eye  at  the  sum- 
mit of  their  greatness,  still  show  to  the  penetrating  observer 
symptoms  of  approaching  decay,  Iiave  tur'ned  with  a  wistful 
fondness  to  their  early  history,  as  though  they  could  restore 
their  failing  powers  by  contemplating  the  relics  of  their' 
vigorous  though  uncouth  youth. 

* 

*  * 

In  accordance,  then,  with  this  view  it  will  not  be  out  of  place 
to  afford  a  glimpse  of  the  hand-book  from  which  the  Puritan 
Fathers  nourished  the  intellectual  youth  of  New  England,  a 
recent  reprint  of  which  book,  truly  extraordinary  to  our 
modern  eyes,  has  lately  come  in  our  way  ;  and  apart  even 
from  the  historical  significance  which,  as  we  have  indicated,  we 
attribute  to  it,  we  think  that  a  few  quotations  will  prove  in- 
teresting. The  full  title,  for  apparently  the  compilers  sought 
to  kill  the  proverbial  two  birds  with  one  stone  and  instil  the 
alphabet  and  theology  atone  fell  swoop,  is  "The  New  England 
Primer,  improved  for  the  more  easy  attaining  The  True 
Reading  of  English,  to  which  is  added  The  Assembles  of  Di- 
vines, and  Mr.  Cotton's  Cathechism." 

The  first  part  of  the  book,  which  altogether  is  not  larger 
than  60  pages  of  24  mo.,  is  devoted  to  the  usual  alphabet, 
followed  by  words  of  one,  two  and  three  syllables,  and  then 
come  the  lines  intended  to  stamp  the  initials  of  the  different 
words  on  the  young  learner.  Instead,  however,  of  the  familiar 
"A  is  an  Apple  as  round  as  a  ball,"  we  have  the  more  sober 
and  impressive : 

"  In  Adam's  Fall 
"We  sinned  all." 

And  soon,  instead  of  "  G  is  for  Garden  where  fairy  flowers 
blow,"  we  have  the  sombre  lines,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  picture 
of  an  hour  glass  : 

"  As  runs  the  Glass 
Our  life  doth  pass." 

Modern  horn-books  appeal  to  the  carnal  senses  with,  "  O  is 
an  Orange  so  soft  and  so  sweet,"  but  the  stern  Pilgrims  con- 
veyed the  lesson  in  the  implied  warning  : 

"  Young  Obadias, 
L)avid,  Josias, 
All  were  pious," 

the  picture  illustrating  which  shows  tliree  unhappy  looking 
young  gentlemen  with  extremely  big  sceptres  and  very  un- 
comfortable crowns. 
The  simple  couplet, 

"  Young  pious  Ruth 
Left  all  for  truth," 

serves  to  impress  the  letter  R  on  the  budding  intellect,  the 
"all  "in  the  engraving  being  a  sort  of  dog-kennel,  uttferly 
devoid  of  all  seductive  ornament. 

The  book  then  gives  the  ten  commandments,  the  Lord's 
prayer,  the  creed,  &c  ;  and  afterwards  a  short  account  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Mr.  John  Rogers  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
which  serves  to  introduce  some  pages  in  verse  of  advice  to 
his  children  which  he  wrote  some  days  before  his  death.  The 
appended  woodcut  represents  the  unhappy  martyr  in  the 
midst  of  a  conflagration  that  strongly  resembles  a  lunch-basket 
bedecked  with  ostrich  feathers,  while  two  colossal  guards 
stand  by,  armed  with  gigantib  partizans,  and  gloat  in  a  hideous 
manner  over  the  young  recipients  of  the  advice,  who  are 
assembled  to  witness  the  misery  of  their  parent. 


The  volume  is  concluded  with  "  The  Shorter  Catechism," 
whose  brevity  we  that  have  never  seen  a  longer  can  hardly 
appreciate,  and  a  series  of  questions  and  answers  described  by 
the  somewhat  picturesque  title,  "  Spiritual  Milk  for  American 
Babes,  drawn  out  of  the  breast  of  both  Testaments  for  their 
soul's  nourishment." 

* 

*  * 

Fidelis,  reviewing  Archibald  Lampman's  poems  in  the  Week, 
touched  upon  two  interesting  and  debatable  points  in  literary 
criticism.  In  dealing  with  his  purely  descriptive  poems,  as 
"Among  the  Timothy,"  "Winter,"  "Winter  Hues  Recalled," 
she  remarks,  "  While  there  is  true  and  delicate  description,  we 
miss  something  more,  something  which  would  have  given  the 
description  greater  value.  .  .  .  It  is  indeed  a  common 
tendency  among  some  of  the  most  popular  poets  of  our  day  to 
fall  into  the  old  Greek  habit  of  resting  in  '  Nature,'  instead  of 
fulfilling  the  nobler  functions  of  interpreter,  without  which 
Poetry  is  '  divine  poetry,'  no  longer." 

*  * 
* 

We  cannot  praise  her  dispassionate  review  too  highly.  In- 
deed, elsewhere  she  does  full  justice  to  the  iiarmony  of  his 
delicate  description,  and  reminds  us  without  telling  us  so  that 
our  own  review  was  inadequate  in  this  respect.  But  the 
principle  that  she  advances  will  repay  examination  if  we  at- 
tempt to  apply  it  to  all  poetry. 

* 

*  * 

We  have  all  been  somewhat  spoiled  by  the  poetry  we  in 
herit  from  the  first  decades  of  this  century.  Fidelis,  it  is 
evident,  demands  the  presence  in  large  quantities  of  something 
wherewith  to  dilute  the  too  strong  essence  of  unadulterated 
Nature,  or  to  support  this  spirit  once  deemed  so  strong  when 
she  totters.  She  tells  us  not  whether  it  be  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  or  the  foam  of  human  wrath  that  best  attempers,  in 
Swinburnian  phraseology,  the  wine  of  divine  song  ;  whether 
she  prefer  Byron's  message  of  wrath  to  mankind  framed  in  a 
tempest  setting  of  thunder,  or  Wordsworth's  aphoristic  pur- 
pose, assisted  by  the  presence  of  some  field-daisy,  which  sub- 
mits to  be  thus  apostrophized  — 

"  May  peace  come  never  to  his  nest, 
Who  shall  reprove  thee  !  " 

Was  it  not  Swinburne  who  said,  certainly  with  a  measure 
of  truth  when  "comparing  the  different  attitudes  of  this  cen- 
tury's poets  towards  Nature  that  "  Wordsworth  uses  her  as  a 
vegetable  fit  to  shred  into  his  pot  and  pare  down  like  the  outer 
leaves  of  a  lettuce  for  didactic  and  culinary  purposes  1 " 

*  * 

But  omitting  much  that  might  be  said  of  this  gi'eat  poet's 
method  of  viewing  Nature  and  of  the  worshipful  homage  that 
his  contemporaries  paid  to  her,  we  ask  if  it  is  not  well  that  a 
young  writer  should  confine  himself  for  the  most  part  to  pure 
description  ?  With  this  limitation  set  upon  himself  till  his 
hand  gr  ow  strong,  he  will  escape  all  aphor-isfcic  tendencies,  and 
cannot  at  either  extr-eme  of  Nature-wor'ship  be  offensive. 
Nature  has  too  often  been  made  a  peg  to  hang  the  eloquent 
robes  of  misery  upon,  or  a  scare  crow  for-  tlie  i-ags  of  scanty 
ideas. 

* 

Victor  Hugo  speaks  of  the  song  within  us  that  responds  to 
the  song  without,  and  pr'ays  that  his  own  verse  may  be  at  least 
the  echo  of  an  echo.  Mr'.  Lampman  has  not  always  aspired 
eveu  to  this  degr-ee,  but  has  devoted  himself  for  the  most  part 
to  the  faithful  painting  of  the  song  without  us.  If  he  had 
done  no  more  he  would  have  achieved  much  by  the  certainty 
and  r-efinement  of  his  touch.  But  the  force  of  Fidelis'  objection 
is  broken  where  she  admits  in  some  of  the  poems  the  presence 
of  the  two  essentials  of  human  sympathy  and  description.  Can 
we  ask  for  more  ?  Must  a  poem  of  fifty  lines  contain  all  excel- 
lences, and  must  we  look  for  tragedy  when  laughter  asserts 
that  we  are  present  at  a  comedy  ? 

* 

*  * 

Readers  of  "  Among  the  Millet  "  will  see  in  how  far  her 
objection  is  valid.  Some  of  the  poems  are  entirely  free  from 
reference  to  humanity,  but  are  certainly  worthy  to  live  by 
their  own  beauty  as  pictures.  In  other  portions  of  his  work 
there  are  also  visible  signs  of  a  future  mastery  over  subjects 
with  a  dash  of  human  interest. 
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All  reports  from  Societies  must  reach  us  by  noon  on  Thursday 
to  insure  insertion. 


COLLEGE  COUNCIL. 

A  copy  of  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  at 
a  meeting  of  the  College  Council  held  on  the  4th  inst.,  has 
been  tastefully  engrossed  and  forwarded  to  the  family  of  the 
late  Professor  Young: — 

"  The  Council  of  the  University  College  avail  themselves  of 
the  first  meeting  since  the  decease  of  their  esteemed  colleague, 
Dr.  George  Paxton  Young,  to  record  their  sense  of  the  great 
loss  sustained  alike  by  tlie  Faculty  and  the  students  in  his 
death. 

"The  attractive  personal  qualities  of  Dr.  Young,  conjoined 
with  his  integrity  and  sound  judgment,  rendered  his  presence 
always  welcome  at  tlie  Council  Board ;  and  his  courtesy 
in  every  personal  relation  witli  his  colleagues  won  the  es- 
teem of  all. 

"  To  the  students  of  the  University  the  rare  perspicuity 
and  inspiring  enthusiasm  of  his  lectures,  and  his  kindly  sym- 
pathy in  all  his  private  intercourse  with  them,  had  endeared 
him  no  less.  His  death  is  deplored  alike  in  tlie  interests  of 
th3  University  and  of  the  Faculty  and  students. 

The  Council  desire  to  convey  to  the  members  of  the 
family  of  their  lamented  colleague  tlie  sincerest  expression  of 
sympatliy  in  their  great  bereavement." 


PI  BLICATIOX  OF  PROF.   VOU.Vfj's  WOKK. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  l)e  glad  to  hear  that 
arrangements  have  been  about  completed  for  tlie  publication 
of  a  selected  portion  of  the  late  Professor  Young's  literary 
and  philosophical  remains.  Dr.  Young  left  nothing  ready  for 
publication  ;  but  many  of  his  note  books  have  been  found,  all 
written  in  a  system  of  shorthand  invented  by  his  grandfather. 
An  old  schoolmate  of  Dr.  Young's  has  furnished  the  key,  and 
it  is  expected  that  Mr.  J.  G.  Hume,  '87,  an  old  and  favourite 
pupil  of  the  late  Professor  s,  will  undertake  the  editing  of  iiis 
works.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  liave  this  matter  in 
charge  will  spare  no  pains  to  see  that  tiiis  is  done.  We  feel 
sure  that  were  any  guarantee  fund  re(juisite  it  could  be  easily 
raised  among.st  his  old  pupils. 


LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

St.  Vincent's  Hall  :  Friday,  March  22.  We  held  our  elec- 
tions to-night,  voting  as  our  party  might  be  for  Federal  or 
Progressionist,  generally  ploughing  a  straight  furrow  on  one 
or  other  side  of  the  fence.  Tlie  polling  arrangements  were 
beautifully  conceived.  The  graduates  and  impostors  were 
sifted  by  the  Curator  through  the  side  door.  The  rest  ran  the 
"auntlet  or  rather  bored  and  tunnelled  throuifli  a  foot-wide 
entrance  in  a  corner  of  the  Hall.  Some  non-graduates  cliose 
a  middle  course  by  slipping  through  the  windows  behind  the 
Curator's  back  and  into  the  polling  booth.  But  the  more 
regular  and  manlier  course  was  to  go  througli  the  narrow 
pass.  There  was  no  particular  difficulty  in  this  except  that 
about  fifty  sinewy  students  were  standing  on  the  same  square 
foot  in  front  of  the  defile.  Some  Progressionist  hats  were 
trampled  into  paper  pulp  by  the  majority, — a  symbol  of  tlie 
party's  fortunes.  Some  Federal  coats  were  each  made  two 
coats, — a  presage  of  a  doubling  of  the  party's  numbers. 

One  bystander  crossed  the  street  and  asked  a  student  if  the 
meeting  was  about  the  Jesuits,  so  much  did  it  take  on  the 
likeness  of  an  assemblage  of  law-loving  citizens.' 

There  were  votes,  straight  votes,  crooked  votes,  posthumous 
votes,  votes  by  men  in  the  antipodes.  For  information  as  to 
next  year's  committee  consult  the  Federal  ticket.  As  the 
Progressionists  claim  to  be  joint  tenants,  with  a  right  of 
survivorship  of  Messrs.  Barker  and  Haggerman,  it  may  be 
allowed  that  they  have  one  aggregate  man  on  the  committee. 

Tlie  following  is  the  official  statement  of  the  result : — 


PRESIDENT. 

W.  H.  Smith,  B.A.,  M.D   286 

H.  H.  Dewart,  B,  A  208 

FIRST  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

W.  G.  Fortune   211 

J.  J.  Ferguson   163 

SECOND  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

J.  W.  Scane  237 

D.  Walker   136 

THIRD  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

G.  A.  Badgerow  228 

W.  W.  McRae   141 

RECORDING  SECRETARY. 

J.  B.  Peat    226 

W.  H.  Graham   144 

SECRETARY  OF  COMMITTEES. 

P.  White   222 

R.  H.  Knox   146 

TREASURER. 

W.  Hardie   224 

H.  C.  Pope   144 

CURATOR. 

A.  T.  Thompson  220 

G.  R.  Faskin    I44 

COUNCILLORS  FIRST  FIVE  ELECTED. 

T.  H.  Hagerman,  2nd  year    318" 

T.  B.  Smith,  4th  year   229^- 

G.  A.  M.  Young,  3rd  year   229" 

T.  M.  Bowman,  3rd  year   218 

H.  R.  Wales,  2nd  year   '^^H^ 

D.  C.  Ross,  2nd  year    150 

W.  Black,  4t]i  year   145 

A.  W.  MacMurchy,  3rd  year  139 

E.  B.  Merrill,  3rd  year   137 


There  was  no  contest  for  the  position  of  corresponding 
secretary,  L.  F.  Barker  having  been  elected  by  acclamation. 


SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  petition  which  has  been  sent  in 
to  the  Board  of  the  School,  signed  by  all  the  students  of 
Engineering  : 

To  the  President  of  th".  Members  of  the  Board  of  the  School  of 
Practical  Science. 

The  petition  of  the  undersigned  humbly  sheweth : 

Whereas,  it -has  been  customary  in  tlie  past  to  dictate  exam- 
ination questions  to  tlie  students  or  to  write  them  on  the 
blackboard,  or  to  write  them  and  reproduce  them  by  means  of 
a  printograpii  or  some  such  contrivance  ;  and  this  not  only 
necessitating  a  great  waste  of  valuable  time,  but  also  being  the 
cause  of  many  mistakes,  your  petitioners  humbly  pray,  that 
in  the  future  all  examination  papei'S  set  for  the  students  of 
the  Sciiool  of  Practical  Science  shall  be  printed  from  type. 

Whereas,  certain  examinations  have  been  held  '  in  the 
draughting-room  of  the  School  of  Practical  Science  at  desks 
altogether  unsuitable  for  writing  at,  your  petitioners  humbly 
pray  that  in  the  future  the  students  of  the  School  of  Practical 
Science  at  all  examinations  may  be  supplied  with  suitable 
desks  and  seats. 

Whereas,  ititlie  past,  at  certain  examinations,  the  examina- 
tion hall  has  been  extremely  cold,  and  this  !)cing  the  cause  of 
not  only  much  Ijodily  discomfort,  but  of  much  mental  worry, 
preventing  the  concentration  of  thought  upon  the  examina- 
tions, and  also  in  many  cases  causing  colds  and  sore  throats, 
your  petitioners  humbly  pray  that  in  the  future  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  examination  hall  be  not  less  than  60*^  Far. 

Whereas,  it  has  been  customary  in  the  past  to  give  notice  of 
examinations  only  a  few  days  before  the  holding  of  the  exam- 
inations, your  petitioners  humbly  pray  that  in  the  future  a 
complete,  accurate  and  final  time-table  of  the  examinations  be 
posted  up  in  the  School  of  Practical  Science  fourteen  days 
before  the  holding  of  the  Easter  examinations,  as  is  done  in  the 
case  of  the  examinations  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and 
seven  days  before  the  Christmas  examinations,  and  that  a 
notice  of  all  books  of  reference  required  at  the  examinations 
be  posted  with  the  above  notice. 

Whereas,  ignorance  of  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
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students  of  tlie  School  of  Practical  Science  has  been  the  cause 
of  much  misunderstanding  and  of  not  a  little  unpleasantness, 
your  petititioners  humbly  pray  that  rules  and  regulations 
governing  such  matters  as  the  times  of  the  year  of  examina- 
tions, the  precentages  required  in  the  examinations,  the 
number  of  supplemental  examinations  allowed  and  the  times 
of  holding  these  supplemental  examinations,  the  number  of 
drawings  to  be  sent  in  and  the  times  of  sending  these  in,  and 
all  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  students  of  the  School 
of  Practical  Science  be  printed  and  be  obtainable. 

And  your  petitioners  as  in  duty  bound  will  ever  pray. 


MODERN  LANGUAGE  CLUB. 

The  Club  held  its  closing  meeting  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall 
last  Monday  evening,  the  President  in  the  chair.  Several 
resolutions  were  brought  in  recommending  changes  in  the 
curriculum,  over  which  considerable  discussion  arose. 

As  the  constitution  provides  that  a  week's  time  shall  elapse 
between  the  nomination  and  election  of  officers  and  as  it  was 
also  necessary  to  elect  the  officers  last  Monday;  the  constitu- 
tional lawyers  of  the  club  were  non-plussed,  till  some  genius 
discovered  an  expedient  worthy  of  a  parliamentarian.  He 
moved  that  the  Society  shall  consider  a  week  to  have  elapsed 
between  the  nomination  and  the  election,  and  being  supported 
by  the  audience,  thus  gravely  blotted  out  seven  days  from  tiie 
calendar,  notwithstanding  a  protest  that  this  action  brought 
examinations  a  week  nearer.  What  effect  this  rash  proceed- 
ing will  have  on  the  working  of  the  universe,  remains  to  be 
seen. 

The  officers  as  proposed  and  elected  are  as  follows  : 

Hon.  Pres.,  W.  H.  Fraser,  B.A. 

President,  W.  H.  Graham. 

Vice  Presidents,  Miss  Lawlor,  C.  A.  Stuart. 

Rec.  Sec,  A.  Shiel. 

Corr.  Sec,  A.  M.  Stuart, 

Councillors,  4th  Year — W.  C.  P.  Bremner,  R.  J.  Bonner. 
"         3rd  Year — Miss  Keys,  A.  P.  Northwood. 
"         2nd  Year— Mi.ss  Hillock,  A.  L.  Lafi'erty. 

The  proposed  action  of  the  Club  regarding  the  position  of 
History,  Ethnology  and  Civil  Polity  oii  the  Modern  Language 
Curriculum  was  then  considered.  Mr.  Rodd  moved,  and  Mr. 
Ferguson  seconded  a  motion  to  memorialize  the  Senate  to 
have  these  subjects  removed  from  the  course,  and  to  l)ave 
Italian  and  Spanish  placed  in  a  more  prominent  position  in 
it.  The  full  text  of  the  petition  which  space  will  not  allow 
us  to  publish  this  week,  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 


CLASS  OP  '87. 

An  informal  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  above  class  was 
held  last  Tuesday  evening  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  building,  to  discuss 
the  feasibility  of  organizing  for  a  permanent  society.  A  pro- 
visional committee,  consisting  of  A.  H.  Young,  R.  L.  Johnston, 
J.  A.  Ferguson  and  W.  H.  Hunter,  was  appointed  to  draft 
a  constitution  and  report  to  a  meeting  to  be  held  next  Wed- 
nesday evening  in  the  same  building. 

CLASS  OF  '89. 

The  Fourth  Year  met  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  hall  on  Wednesday 
last,  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  Executive.  The  President, 
took  the  chair.  The  main  business  transacted  was  the  arrang- 
ing for  the  Class  Dinner,  which  it  was  decided  to  hold  on  the 
evening  of  Commencement  Day,  June  7th.  A  large  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  canvas  the  Year  and  find  what  the  atten- 
dance would  be  at  such  a  dinner  as  that  proposed.  Several 
other  details  were  dealt  with  after  which  the  meeting 
adjourned. 


K  CO.   ANNUAL  MEETING. 

Tlie  annual  meeting  of  the  Company  was  held  in  the  Resi- 
dence dining  hall,  Capt.  Brock,  Lieuts.  Coleman  and  Badgerow, 
Serjts.  Crooks,  Mustard  and  Patterson  and  a  large  number  of 
the  Company  were  present.  Capt.  Bi'ock  occupied  the 
chair. 

Serjt.  Mustard  and  Corpl.  McLaren  were  instructed  to  pro- 
cure a  copy  of  tlie  photograph  of  the  part  of  K  Co.  which  served 
in  the  North-west,  and  to  liavc  it  placed  in  the  armoury. 


The  company  voted  an  appropriation  of  $.30  to  the  Com- 
pany and  $10  to  the  Regimental  prize  funds.  The  following 
recruiting  committee  were  appointed  :  Lieuts.  A.  Badgerow, 
Pte.  Wiggins,  Pte.  Ferguson,  Pte.  Kirkpatrick. 

The  Band  Committee  have  asked  the  Company  to  guarantee 
11-50  to  the  support  of  the  Regimental  Band.  Discussion  on  this 
point  was  deferred  until  the  Company  should  meet  again. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


ECONOMIC  SEMINARY. 

The  Seminary  has  met  seven  tim'es  during  the  present  term 
on  successive  Thursday  mornings  at  9.  15  a.m.,  under  the 
presidency  of  Professor  Ashley.  The  following  subjects  have 
been  discussed  :  — 

Feb.  14 — The  Creek  and  the  Modern  Conception  of  the 
State— Mr.  Boyd;  the  Communist  of  Plato  and  Aristotle's 
Criticism  of  it — Mr.  Brydone.    Reporter,  Mr.  Dwyer. 

Feb.  21 — The  Mediceval  Theory  of  Usury  and  Interest  — 
Mr.  Hall ;  the  Media;val  and  Modern  Theory  of  Price— Mr. 
Des  Barres.    Reporter,  Mr.  Mallon. 

Feb.  28— The  History  of  Rent— Mr.  McKay  ;  tlie  Theory 
of  Rent — Mr.  McEvoy.    Reporter,  Mr.  A.  T.  Thompson. 

March  7 — The  Stages  of  the  Mercantile  System — Mr.  Peat; 
AdamSmith's  Arguments  forand  against  the  Mercantile  Theory 
— Mr.  Segsworth,    Reporter,  Mr.  Sinclair. 

March  14 — The  abstract  arguments  for  and  against  Free 
Trade — Mr.  Smith  and  Miss  Scott.    Reporter,   Mr.  Proctor. 

March  21— The  "iron  law"  of  Wages— Mr.  Wilson;  the 
Wage-Fund  Theory — Miss  Willson.    Reporter,  Mr.  Hall. 

March  28 — The  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  1 8th  century — ■ 
Mr.  Faskin  ;  the  Factory  System  in  England  and  Ontario- 
Mr.  Woodruff.    Reporter,  Mr.  Mc  Evoy. 

At  the  concluding  meeting  on  April  4,  papers  on  the  Postu- 
lates of  Abstract  Political  Economy  will  be  read  by  Mr. 
McKay  and  Miss  Scott. 


CRICKET. 

It  was  intended  to  hold  a  Cricket  meeting  in  Residence  on 
Wednesday  last,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  postpone  it  till 
next  week,  when  the  medical  examinations  will  not  interfere 
with  the  attendance.  The  base-ball  tour  will  not  seriously  in- 
terfere with  the  Club's  prosperity  for  the  coming  season,  as 
many  enthusiastic  cricketers  will  be  left  behind  to  sustain  de- 
feats or  maintain  the  i^eputation  of  the  L^niversity.  We  stay 
at  home  this  season  and  should  receive  visits  from  Gait, 
Guelph  and  Hamilton  whom  we  visited  with  mixed  success 
but  unalloyed  joy  last  June.  It  is  also  intended,  after  the 
usual  season,  to  form  a  Rovers'  Team,  composed  of  graduates 
and  undergraduates,  which  will  make  an  extended  trip,  but  in 
what  direction  it  is  not  yet  known.  A  selection  of  material 
could  be  made  able  to  stand  on  even  terms  with  any  town 
combination  in  Ontario,  and  the  success  of  this  venture  should 
determine  whether  or  not  the  enterprize  be  an  annual  one. 


Y.  M.  c.  A. 

A.  T.  Thompson  led  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  meeting  on  Thursday 
and  spoke  on  the  13th  chapter  of  1st  Corinthians.  He  was 
followed  by  G.  B.  McClean. 

At  the  business  meeting  held  afterwards  nominations  were 
made  for  the  following  offices— president,  1st  and  2nd  vice- 
presidents,  treasurer,  recording  secretary,  and  two  councillors. 
Elections  will  be  held  next  week. 

On  motion  of  J.  B.  McClean  the  question  of  appointing  a 
General  S  ;cretary  for  full  time  at  a  salary  of  |500  was 
brought  before  the  meeting.  An  amendment  referring  the 
whole  qu^-stion  to  the  special  nominating  committee  was 
moved  by  T.  C.  Des  Barres,  but  a  second  amendment  by  W.  C. 
Ewing  was  carried  by  which  further  discussion  was  adjourned 
till  next  Thur.sday  at  4  o'clock.  This  hour  was  named  in 
order  to  give  sufficient  time  to  do  all  the  business  coming  up 
at  the  annual  meeting. 

The  committee  appointed  to  nominate  a  general  secretary 
for  next  year  consists  of  Geo.  Logie,  W.  H.  Graham,  W.  G. 
W.  Fortune,  W.  R.  Rutherford,  C.  A.  Stuart,  A.  P.  North- 
wood,  and  J.  McCcaney. 

The  Class  of  '87  will,  it  is  understood,  meet  on  Wednesday 
evening  next  at  eight  d'clock  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  a  class  society.  When  will  '88  be  iieard 
from  ? 
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INFLOWING  TIDE. 

I  crossed  the  bridge  that  spanned  a  river  wide 
Where  vacant  flats  beneath  the  smoky  day 
Stretched  wide  and  far,  in  mire  the  brown  weeds  lay, 

And  outward  with  the  stream's  fair  hope  did  glide  ; 

But  ere  I  passed  again,  tiie  flowing  tide. 

From  moon-stirred  ocean  up  the  long  blue  bay, 
Between  the  slime-green  piers  poured  lavishly 

And  all  the  wide  blank  wastes  were  satisfied. 

Thus  void  my  heart  a  desolate  expanse 

Doubt  strewn  and  sad,  of  hopeful  joy  deplete 

Till  happiness  upwelled  at  thy  first  glance — 

Yea,  Friend,  'twas  rapture  thy  dear  S3lf  to  greet, 

And  though  for  God  we  work  in  ways  apart 

Joy  tides  at  every  meeting  to  my  heart. 

MOONLIGHT. 

So  tremulous  the  tire  of  tliinking  burns 
Beneath  mine  eyelids  tliat  I  may  not  keep 
My  restless  couch  ;  I  watch  the  still  moon  sweep 

Through  starry  space,  like  some  white  soul  that  spurns 

Earth  life,  and  to  the  sunlight  ever  turns  ; 
In  lier  cool  beams  my  burning  eyes  I  steep  — 
O  that  my  spirit  thus  may  rest  in  sleep 

When  my  pale  ashes  Mother  Earth  inurns  ! 

And  as  moonliglit  doth  quiet  mine  unrest 

Changing  thoughts'  scorching  glow  to  truth's  pure  Hght^ 
So  thou  who  art  my  heart's  own  holy  guest 

Dost  make  its  ruddy  flame  glow  spirit-white  ; 
And  like  pure-hearted  child  'raid  happy  dreams 
I  rest  my  heart  and  soul  in  thy  love  beams. 

William  P.  McKenzie. 


PROF.  ALEXANDER'S  INTRODUCTION  TO 
BROWNING. 

Professor  Alexander  comes  to  his  new  position  in  our  Uni- 
versity highly  recommended  by  his  recently  published  "Intro- 
duction to  the  Poetry  of  Robert  Browning."  It  shows,  in 
general,  that  the  author  is  a  man  of  wide  reading,  combined 
with  closeness  and  clearness  of  oVjservation,  critical  fairness 
and  lucidity  of  expression  ;  and,  in  the  particular  considera- 
tion of  Browning's  poetry,  evinces  a  keen  power  of  analysis, 
directed  to  the  elucidation  both  of  the  poet's  merits  and  of 
.such  defects  as  he  is  admitted  to  have.  The  work,  as  the 
preface  tells  us,  "  consists  largely  of  extracts,  accompanied  by 
careful  analyses  and  a  copious  critical  commentary,"  by  the 
help  of  which  the  author  hopes  to  induce  a  wider  study  and  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  a  poet,  "  who  is,  at  first,  confessedly 
difficult,  and  .somewhat  repellent."    It  need  scarcely  be  said 


that  the  object  of  the  succeeding  pages  is  to  show  that  it  is 
only  "  at  first  "  that  the  charges  made  against  Browning's  style 
and  matter  can  be  entertained,  and  that  their  foundation  dis- 
appears with  study  and  reflection.  We  shall  not  express  an 
opinion  as  to  how  far  the  author  convinces  us  that  the  place 
he  gives  to  Browning  is  not  too  high,  but  shall  content  our- 
selves with  briefly  pointing  out  the  way  in  which  his  duty  is 
performed. 

The  work  commences  with  a  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
poet's  "  General  Characteristics,"  in  which  are  pointed  out  his 
intense  subjectivity,  his  devotion  to  psychological  analysis  of 
character,  his  "  widespread  and  unprecedented  interest  in  the 
inner  life,"  his  subordination  of  outer  action  to  the  inner 
drama  of  the  soul,  and  the  consequent  appropriateness  of  his 
peculiar  method  to  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  adapted.  In 
the  second  chapter,  his  philosophy  (and  his  Religion)  are 
dwelt  upon,  his  axiomatic  belief  in  God,  Christ,  and  indi- 
vidual immortality,  his  contempt  for  Positivism  and  Material- 
ism, his  serious  view  of  life,  and  that  deep-seated  view  of 
man's  duty  as  a  constant  striving  to  attain  divine  perfection 
which  makes  his  work  so  serious,  and  so  often  carries  him  into 
those  clouds  of  lofty  abstract  metaphysical  speculation  which 
we  are  often  tempted  to  believe  to  be  less  inherent  in  the  sub- 
ject than  the  production  of  the  poet  himself.  Chapter  three 
shows  the  poet's  undoubting  and  intensely-serious  belief  in 
Christianity.  Chapter  four  deals  with  his  "Theory  of  Art," 
as  elucidated  partly  by  Browning  himself  in  his  "  Essay  on 
Shelley,"  and  shows  how  the  view,  that  the  artist  "  lifts  his 
fellows,  with  their  half-apprehensions,  up  to  his  own  sphere, 
by  intensifying  the  import  of  details,  and  rounding  the  uni- 
versal meaning,"  finds  practical  illustration  in  such  poems  as 
"  Sordello,"  "  Andrea  del  Sarto  "  and  the  "  Epistle  of  Kar- 
shish."  Chapters  five,  seven  and  eight  treat  of  the  poet's  devel- 
opment as  a  poet,  and  go  to  show  that  the  works  of  Browning 
can  be  understood  in  their  true  meaning  only  when  studied 
chronologically  and  as  the  fruits  of  a  gradual  mental  develop- 
ment. Chapter  six  is  a  skilful  analysis  of  "  Sordello,"  which 
can  be  done  justice  to  only  by  a  thorough  reading.  It  was  a 
bold  task  to  attempt  a  justification  of  Browning  against  his 
critics  through  the  very  poem  which  has  been  the  most  univer- 
sal object  of  criticism,  and  which  even  admirers  of  Browning, 
such  as  the  author  of  "  Obiter  Dicta,"  confess  to  be  obscure 
and  difficult.  It  is  a  task  which  Prof.  Alexander  has  shown 
himself  not  unfit  for. 

Little  attention  is  paid  in  this  work  to  adverse  criticisms  of 
Browning's  style.  Many  such  there  have  been,  from  elaborate 
philosophical  analyses  down  to  such  mocking  gibes  as  are  well 
illustrated  by  the  remark  of  a  cynic  who,  in  speaking  of  "The 
Grammarian's  Funeral,"  observed  that  it  was  a  pity  the 
author  had  allowed  himself  ever  since  to  remain  under  the 
delusion  that  he  had  buried,  not  only  the  Grammarian,  but 
his  grammar  also.  Many  think  Browning  often  too  much  of 
a  "  verbal  acrobat,"  often  designedly  obscure,  confused, 
diffused,  incongruous  and  inconsequent  in  arrangement.  This 
Prof.  Alexander,  though  scarcely  admitting  it,  explains  by  the 
theory  that  for  Browning  poetry  is  but  "a  form  of  activity," 
a  "  means  of  realizing  his  own  individuality."  Hence  the  im- 
perfection of  his  work  ;  he  wrote  for  the  satisfaction  of  himself 
and  what  was  in  him,  not  for  the  satisfaction  of  others,  or  of 
artistic  requirements. 

But  further  analysis  of  this  work  is  impossible  here.  We 
repeat,  however,  that  Prof.  Alexander's  treatment  of  his  sub- 
ject is  well  calculated  to  produce  the  results  which  his  preface 
alleges  to  be  aimed  at. 

W.  F.  W.  C. 
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AT  SUNDOWN". 

The  glory  of  the  sunset  fades  away, 

Close  clouds  of  gloom  o'erspread  the  changing  sky, 
The  beauty  and  the  radiance  fleet  and  fly, 
And  night's  black  pall  enfolds  the  dying  day. 

Thus  is  it  with  the  life  wherethrough  we  stray  : 
Swift  are  the  smiles  that  but  suppress  the  sigh, 
The  transient  splendours  of  our  pleasure  die. 

But  grief  abides  with  gloomy  clouds  and  grey. 

Yet  souls  that  hear  the  music  of  the  spheres 

Dream-driven  through  the  choral  air,  have  won 
A  passing  respite  from  the  sounds  that  jar, 

To  banish  the  heart's  pain  and  sanguine  tears 
Remote  as  the  far  flame  of  the  sinking  sun, 
Or  steel  wind  storming  round  some  dying  star. 

Frederick  Davidson. 


QUIPS  AND  CRANKS. 

It  is  perhaps  as  well  to  explain  at  the  outset  that  the  word 
cranks  is  here  used  in  its  more  respectable,  Miltonic  sense  ; 
not  in  that  familiar  to  our  every-day  Canadian  speecli.  Let 
none  take  offence,  then,  whose  name  may  be  found  in  these 
two  columns  of  disconnected  college  reminiscences.  I  have 
attempted  no  particular  classification  ;  I  shall  string  my  stories 
together  afe  they  occur  to  me,  and  when  I  have  told  enough 
I  shall,  I  hope,  be  prevailed  on  to  stop. 

Some  of  the  best  of  the  old  stories  centre  round  Moss  Hall 
— that  shrine  of  student-worship  that  will  soon  exist  only  in  the 
memory  of  generations  of  graduates.  The  elections  have  their 
reminiscences  for  every  student;  the  hazing— now  no  more — 
can  also  contribute  its  share.  Tricks  without  number  were 
wont  to  be  played  by  wily  politicians  on  their  unsuspecting 
opponents,  and  one  of  the  stratagems  resorted  to  may  find  a 
place  here. 

That  year  the  election  was  close.  As  it  turned  out,  half  the 
committee  was  elected  by  majorities  of  three  or  four,  or  less. 
The  managers  of  both  parties  were  on  the  alert ;  every  vote 
had  been  canvassed  and  the  whole  college  was  excited.  In  a 
certain  affiliated  institution  were  five  voters  all  pledged  to  the 
Blues.  It  became,  of  course,  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Buff 
leaders  to  see  that  these  gentlemen  did  not  exercise  the  fran- 
chise ;  since  they  would  fain  use  it  unwisely  —  from  the  Buff 
point  of  view.  Accordingly,  two  virtuous  canvassers  of  the 
Buff"  persuasion  made  it  their  duty  to  interview  the  reverend 
principal  of  the  college  in  question  on  a  business  matter.  This 
they  discussed  innocently  for  half  an  hour,  and  as  they  passed 
from  the  hall  they  incidentally  remarked  on  the  approach  of 
the  election.  "  Terrible  times — election  times,"  said  one,  and 
shook  his  head  sadly.  The  principal  pricked  up  his  ears.  The 
schemers  proceeded  to  describe  the  whole  affair  as  a  scene  of 
revelry  and  riot,  and  tiiough  the  principal  said  no  word,  they 
saw  resolve  in  his  eye  and  went  away  with  full  assurance  of 
success.  When  the  fateful  night  arrived  the  Blues  sent  to  the 
college  for  their  men.  In  vain  !  They  were  detained  ;  none 
could  leave  the  hall.  One,  whose  father,  fortunately,  came  to 
town  that  night  by  train,  took  advantage  of  his  permission  to 
go  to  meet  him  to  vote  the  straight  Blue  ticket.  The  other 
four  were  freed  at  4.-30  the  next  morning  ;  and  rushed  to  the 
polls  only  to  find  that  the  voting  has  ceased  half  an  hour  be- 
fore ;  and  to  learn,  later  on,  that  three  Buffs  had  been  elected 
by  majorities  of  three  or  under  ! 

The  elections  gave  occasion  one  year  for  a  rather  sharp  re- 
tort. The  canvassing  committee  of  one  party  was  revising  the 
list  of  voters  and  came  across  the  name  of  one  who  was  said 
to  be  opposed  to  them.  "  Who  is  he?"  asked  one.  "  Is  he  in 
Knox  ?"  "  No,  he  is  an  ass,"  was  the  quick  reply.  And  the 
committee  smiled. 

Talking  of  Knox  reminds  me  of  many  an  escapade  of  which 
her  Calvinistic  halls  have  been  the  scene.  On  one  occa- 
sion, the  slumberers  on  one  flat  of  the  College  were  awakened 


by  an  alarm  clock  which,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
broke  the  nocturnal  stillness.  Each  drowsy  theolog.  breathed 
a — sigh — and  settled  himself  to  sleep  again.  But  once  more 
— whir-r-r-r-r !  And  again  and  again  at  intervals  of  a  few 
minutes  for  full  half  an  hour  it  went  on — clock  after  clock. 
And  at  each  explosion  the  sleepers  would  start  up  and 
grumble ;  and  as  each  clock  ceased  they  would  again  seek 
repose,  thinking  each  one  the  last  and  altogether  too  lazy  to 
stir.  And  in  the  morning  it  was  explained :  for  in  the  cor- 
ridor, all  in  a  row,  sat  a  dozen  alarms  stolen  the  day  before 
from  the  rooms  of  absentees  and  carefully  regulated  to  go  off" 
within  a  few  minutes  of  each  other. 

It  must  have  been  the  genius  who  planned  this  trick  that 
at  another  time  secreted  the  lawn-mower  for  half  a  day  in  his 
room,  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  rattling,  dashing, 
smashing  with  it  at  midnight,  along  the  corridor,  down  the 
stairs,  past  the  doors  of  execrating  sleepers  and  through  a 
storm  of  old  shoes  and  boot-jacks  out  into  the  night.  When 
morning  came  the  mower  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  But  next 
day  it  came  back — from  the  cutler's  shop.  The  jolly  joker 
had  broken  it  in  his  mad  career  and  had  been  obliged  to 
rise  at  six  and  wheel  it  down  town  to  be  mended.  He  directed 
it  simply  to  be  returned  to  the  College  ;  and  his  name  was 
never  known. 

One  of  the  best  college  stories  I  have  ever  heard  is  told 
concerning  the  late  Dr.  Beavan,  once  Profe.ssor  of  Philosophy 
in  the  University.  The  doctor,  a  worthy  man  enough,  was 
not  of  a  stamja  to  inspire  entliusiasm  in  his  pupils ;  in  fact, 
many  regarded  his  lectures  as  something  of  a  bore.  One  day, 
accordingly,  when  he  entered  his  class  room  he  was  surprised 
to  be  confronted  by  an  immense  and  ugly  ape  which  his  stu- 
dents had  with  facetious  intent  placed  in  his  professor's  chair. 
His  amazement,  however,  was  but  momentary  ;  he  quickly 
took  in  the  situation.  He  took  off  his  cap,  and  bowed  gravely. 
"  Well,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  since  you  have  found  a  profes- 
sor more  fitted  to  your  capacity,  permit  me  to  retire  !  "  He 
bowed  again,  and  left  the  room.  X. 


LETTER  LEGACIES. 
(  Continued.) 

[The  following  must  only  be  regarded  as  an  individual  ex 
pression  of  opinion. — Editors]. 

July  11th,  1881. 

Dear  Friend, — Do  not  imagine  for  a  moment  thafi  think 
Annexation  to  be  the  only  political  outcome  of  present  politi- 
cal uncertainties.  I  had  rather  anticipate  a  separate  develop- 
ment if  that  were  peacefully  possible.  But  in  these  larger  en- 
terprises fate  is  not  directed  by  argument  alone.  There  is  an 
element  of  predestination  in  the  working  of  the  great  forces 
that  control  all  natural  movements.  The  question  before  us 
is  simple.  There  is  immense  power  to  the  south  of  us.  We 
are  weak  in  comparison.  Can  we  resist  ultimate  absorption? 
and  should  we  do  so  unprofiting  of  the  unwholesome  spectacle 
that  Europe  has  presented  with  her  disintegrating  processes  so 
disastrous  to  continued  peace?  Apart  from  all  knowledge  of 
the  certainty  of  increased  material  prosperity,  it  seemeth  me 
that  patriotii?m  itself  demands  this  union,  and  so  let  us  have 
no  more  about  it  at  present. 

The  scientific  tendency  of  the  century  conflicts  less  with 
our  unborn  literature  than  the  causes  that  retarded  the  mind 
of  America  till  the  advent  of  the  existing  school.  These 
causes  are  as  evident  as  the  results  they  produced,  and  are 
applicable  with  additions  to  our  case.  Our  constitution  is 
young,  and  the  creative  minds  have  expended  themselves 
hitherto  in  oratory.  Our  country  is  new,  and  the  sympathies 
of  its  people  have  not  been  directed  towards  an  appreciation 
of  literary  effort,  but  they  have  pursued  their  inborn  instinct 
of  personal  gain  to  the  utmost.  Nor  are  they  much  to  be 
blamed,  for  it  is  this  instinct  that  always  precedes  an  age 
when  the  receptive  faculties  may  be  exercised  in  leisure  and 
the  energies  liave  cooled  from  their  flrst  great  heat,  when  "  the 
epic  passion  was  absorbed  in  the  clearing  of  forests,  the  bridg- 
ing of  rivers,  the  conquest  of  savage  and  beast,  the  creation  of 
a  free  government."      What    reasonable  explanation  does 
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Stedman  give  us  for  the  barrenness  of  the  early  colonial  period  1 
What  conflicting  causes  does  he  make  mention  of  in  addition 
to  restrictions  of  money,  sympathy  and  historical  theme  for 
the  ground-work  of  great  poems  ?  What  has  he  to  say  of  copy- 
right, of  the  absence  of  literary  centres,  of  European  contempt, 
and  what,  finally,  of  the  limitations  implied  in  that  confining 
word  "  Colonial  f 

"All  the  drags,  the  anchorage,  the  limitations,  involved  in 
the  word  '  colonial '  retarded  a  new  ideality.  The  colonial 
restriction  has  been  well  determined.  It  made  the  western 
lyre,  until  the  period  covered  by  this  survey,  a  mechanism  to 
echo,  without  fresh  and  true  feeling,  notes  that  came  from 
over  sea."  And  in  addition  to  this  echo  we  have  the  double 
refrain  caught  from  American  eccentricities  which  have  also 
somewhat  sapped  our  originality.  We  know  that  for  lifty 
years  after  their  Declaration  of  Nationality  our  cousins  were 
groping  for  political  and  financial  security.  We  know  also 
tiiat  all  the  poetry  of  these  generations  lies  in  scattered  out- 
bursts of  prose  apostrophes  to  Liberty  throughout  the  multi- 
tudinous rhetorical  periods  of  their  orators.  Their  years  of 
transition  are  over,  when  the  nation  was  striving  from  state 
to  state  of  political  excellence  at  last  to  grasp  their  highest 
attainable  ideal  of  government,  and  to  feel  their  ^■ast  continent 
throbbing  with  power.  We  are  many  stages  in  the  national 
march  behind  them.  We  are  dragging  along  the  despised 
path  that  the  Americans  forsook  more  than  a  century  ago. 
How  many  unproductive  periods  of  transition  must  we  under- 
go before  we  know  our  fate  among  the  nations,  and  remain 
no  longer  in  intellectual  subjection  to  the  pettiest  states  of 
Europe?  It  is  not  treason  to  long  for  this  intellectual 
e(iuality  with  other  nations,  for  it  is  only  secured  by  national 

security  and  the  material  pi'osperity  of  the  people  

The  lack  of  inspiring  historical  themes  of  course  does  not 
militate  against  a  lyrical  development  in  poetry,  and  this  re- 
fined essence  may  spring  up  at  any  time,  for  we  never  lose 
possession  of  our  passions,  desires  and  doubts ;  and  we  have 
hardly  to  raise  our  eyes  for  a  sight  of  a  Natuie  with  tints 
and  phases  that  are  always  national  and  peculiar  to  Canada. 
But  every  other  indictment  upon  our  condition  prevails 
adversely  even  upon  tiiis  form  of  expression.  But  it  is  not 
improbable  that  we  shall  have  at  no  distant  date  lyrical  pi'o- 
ductions  of  merit,  lauded  perhaps  in  England  and  America, 
and  published  in  Canada  (for  the  national  honour)  with  prolit 
to  everyone  but  the  author,  thanks  to  the  effect  of  Copy- 
right Law. 


WORDS  OF  GUIDANCE. 

"  And  therefore  will  I  maken  you  disport 
As  I  seyde  erst,  and  don  you  some  comfort." 

It  has  ever  been  customary  at  this  season  for  The  Varsity 
to  otter  solemn  woixls  at  once  of  warning  and  of  comfort  to 
those  of  its  readers  who  were  expecting  to  come  within  the 
circle  of  the  CliaryV)dis  which  once  a  year  draws  in  the  waters 
of  the  student  world  and  again  vojiiits  them  fortli  strewn  with 
shattered  wrecks.  These  maxims,  like  the  wild-fig  tree  to 
which  Ulysses  clung  when  the  black  waters  swirled  beneath 
liim,  have  sustained  many  a  struggling  swimmer,  and  have 
even  helped  (so  we  have  been  informed)  some  of  the  weaker 
brethren  who  have  been  caught  by  the  back-eddy  which  sets 
in  every  September.  We  have  therefore  devoted  time  and 
trouble  to  culling  an  anthology  of  verses  suitable  for  memoriz- 
ing at  this  season.  Th«  result  we  have  tabulated,  according 
to  the  various  persons  or  things  to  which  they  refer,  in  a 
systematic  manner  that  shows  that  we  too  have  taken  pass 
Geology  in  our  day.  The  regular  and  relentless  measure  in 
which  it  proceeds  vividly  recalls  the  ordinary  toast^list. 

Like  those  savages  who  endeavour  first  of  all  to  propitiate 
the  powers  of  evil,  we  begin : 

Ad  Examinatores. 

"  Now  is  not  that  of  God  a  full  fair  grace 
That  such  a  lewed  mannes  wit  shall  pass 
The  wisdom  of  an  heep  of  lernedemen." 

"Good  gentleman,  go  your  gait,<ttnd  let  poor  folk  pass." 


Ad  Seniores. 

"  Men  must  endure 
Their  going  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither." 
"  Gone  are  the  days  in  idle  jest  dispersed." 

Ad  Juniores. 

"  Get  thee  glass  eyes 
And  like  the  scurvy  politician  seem 
To  see  the  things  thou  dost  not." 

"  Sober  he  seemed,  and  very  sagely  sad. 
And  to  the  ground  his  eyes  were  lowly  bent, 
Simple  in  shew,  and  void  of  malice  bad, 
And  all  the  way  he  prayed,  as  he  went, 
And  often  knockt  his  breast  as  one  that  did  repent." 

Ad  Sophomores. 

"  The  young  man  shall  faint  and  be  weary,  and  the  strong 
man  shall  utterly  fail." 

Ad  Tvrones. 

"  Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul, 
As  the  swift  seasons  roll ! 
Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past  !  " 

"  May  with  alle  thy  flowres  and  thy  greene. 
Welcome  be  thou,  full  faire  fresche  May, 
I  hope  that  I  some  grene  gete  may." 

Ad  Feminas. 

"  Two  women  shall  be  grinding  together ;  one  shall  be  taken 
and  the  other  shall  be  left." 

"  Faire  Lady,  hart  of  flint  would  rew 
The  undeserved  woes  and  sorrows  which  ye  shew." 

Ad  Bedellum. 

"  And  forth  he  comes  into  the  common  hall, 
Where  early  wait  him  many  a  gazing  eye." 

"  Such  joy  he  had  their  stubborn  hearts  to  quell, 
And  sturdie  courage  tame  with  dreadfull  aw. 
That  his  beheast  they  feared,  as  a  tyrans  law." 

Ad  Omnes. 

"  The  bird  of  Time  hath  but  a  little  way 
To  flutter  and  the  bird  is  on  the  wing." 

Ad  nos  ipsos  Scriptores. 

"  Thus  children  and  common  people  are  accustomed  to 
transform  the  great  and  sublime  into  a  sport,  and  even  a  jest: 
and  how  indeed  could  they  otherwise  abide  and  tolerate  it" 

Cryptogam. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Great  Writers  series  is  the  "  Life 
of  Crabbe  "  by  T.  E.  Kebbel. 

There  are  a  number  of  important  publications  announced 
in  the  literary  veviews  of  this  week.  Of  interest  to  those  who 
have  read  the  "  City  of  Dreadful  Night "  will  be  the  life  of 
its  author,  James  Thomson,  written  by  his  fiiend  Mr.  H.  S. 
Salt. 

The  review  on  Whitman's  "  November  Boughs "  in  the 
Literary  World  concludes  thus  :  "  We  are  far  from  admitting 
that  Whitman  has  succeeded  in  carrying  out  the  principles 
which  he  proclaimed  at  the  beginning  of  his  literary  career,  nor 
do  we  believe  his  ideals  better  than  an  idle  dream  ;  but  a.t  the 
same  time  we  can  never  come  into  his  presence  without  feel- 
ing that  he  possesses  great  powers  which  he  might  have  turned 
to  better  uses."  ' 

Edmund  Gosse  is  the  author  of  "A  History  of  18th  Century 
Literature."  The  book  has  on  the  whole  been  well  received, 
but  it  has  received  some  adverse  criticism.  From  reading 
reviews  upon  it  we  should  judge  that  for  the  scholar  it  is 
too  full  of  information  easily  gathered  elsewhere,  and  that 
the  student  would  be  mystified  by  the  incessant  cross-fires  of 
criticism.  But  Mr.  Gosse  is  a  critic  of  established  reputation, 
and  a  work  on  which  he  has  bestowed  earnest  labour  should 
not  be  judged  without  close  perusal. 
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THE  VARSITY. 

The  Varsity  is  published  on  Saturdays  in  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, by  The  Varsity  Publishing  Company,  in  21  weekly  numbers 
during  the  academic  year. 

The  Annual  Subscription  price  is  $1.00  a  year,  payable  before 
the  end  of  January. 

All  literary  contributions  and  items  of  College  News  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Editors,  University  College,  Toronto. 

All  communications  of  a  business  nature  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Business  Manager. 

The  Office  of  The  Varsity  is  at  No.  4,  King  Street  East,  Room 
10  (up-stairs). 


THE  NINTH  VOLUME. 

The  present  issue  of  The  Varsity  is  the  last  that  will 
appear  until  the  usual  Commencement  Number  in  June,  when 
examinations  and  all  that  the  term  implies  are  over.  Com- 
parison of  our  editorial  columns  with  those  of  former  years 
would  reveal  a  difif'erence  existing  between  them  ;  but  it  is  a 
ditference  adopted  upon  considerations  that  experience  has 
prompted.  We  have  endeavoured  to  make  this  volume 
appeal  more  widely  to  the  Undergraduate  body  by  a  risky 
lowering  of  the  price,  and  owing  to  an  anticipation  of  an  en- 
larged student  audience  we  have  devoted  our  four  editorial 
columns  exclusively  to  the  discussion  of  University  matters. 
And  now  we  take  advantage  of  our  last  editorial  opportunity 
for  the  year  to  recall  to  our  readers  the  reforms  we  have  ad- 
vocated and  the  institutions  that  we  have  condemned  with 
much  apparent  and  gratifying  result.  The  review  is  a  satis- 
factory one,  for  a  retrospection  proves  that  our  more  important 
contentions  have  been  respected,  and  that  where  the  suggested 
improvements  have  not  been  consummated  nor  show  imme- 
diate signs  of  this,  we  have  the  more  material  for  our  next 
year's  welcome  labour. 

Such  varieties  of  subjects  have  been  dealt  with  both  in 
communication  and  in  editorial,  that  we  can  only  reconsider 
the  most  important  of  these.  In  our  early  numbers  the 
absorbing  topic  was  undoubtedly  the  subject  of  Class  Organ- 
ization. This  has  been  our  most  cherished  whim  for  the  year, 
and  though  it  has  borne  success,  much  still  remains  to  be 
done  in  the  direction  of  the  simplification  of  the  machine,  and 
in  a  harmonious  adjustment  of  this  new  and  powerful  factor 
in  College  life  with  the  existence  of  its  predecessor  in  useful- 
ness, if  indeed  the  Literary  Society  be  destined  to  a  new  and 
invigorated  lease  of  life.  If  we  believe  "Mutamur,"  the  soul  of 
this  venerable  body  has  expired  in  the  arms  of  the  new  birth, 
and  has  metempsychosed  its  sered  and  palsied  soul  into  the 
developing  form  of  the  ambitious  Class  Societies.  The  de- 
sirability of  this  prospect  we  have  not  time  to  discuss,  but  as 
an  opinion  hazarded  by  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  his 
year,  it  deserves  a  close  investigation.  But  with  his  out- 
spoken opinion  must  be  considered  the  more  hopeful  project 
that  our  correspondent  of  last  week  proposed,  whereby  the 
encroachment  of  the  College  Societies  upon  our  attention  need 
not  withdraw  the  vitality  from  the  older  organization,  but 
might  even  inspire  it  with  greater  energy  than  it  has  hitherto 
possessed. 

Our  correspondents  have  been  most  energetic  in  their 
demands  for  a  reasonable  revision  of  the  Curriculum.  In  our 
Editorial  upon  the  condition  of  the  Modern  Language  Depart- 
ment we  echoed  this  plea  in  insisting  upon  a  further  speciali- 
zation of  subjects  in  the  Fourth  Year  of  the  Modern  Course. 
Reasons  for  this  step  were  clearly  enough  expressed  when  it 
was  contended  that  thorough  knowledge  of  little  was  prefer- 
able to  little  knowledge  of  much.  The  labour  and  expense  of 
a  post-graduate  course  would  be  rendered  less  necessary  by 
thorough  treatment  under  the  guidance  of  competent  teachers 
of  some  one  branch  or  another.  In  the  lower  years  of  this 
same  course  the  one  crying  abuse  is  the  presence  of  much  his- 
tory of  many  lands  where  it  is  not  in  any  sense  required. 
This  inconsistency  has  been  attacked  from  time  immemorial, 
and  now,  at  least,  it  is  thought  remediable  owing  to  the  exis- 
tence of  a  course  that  is  in  need  of  it.  This  universal  desire 
of  the  students  is  expressed  and  strengthened  by  the  resolution 


in  condemnation  of  the  abuse  lately  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Modern  Language  Club. 

An  innovation,  or,  as  it  has  been  said,  an  imitation  of  the 
jDractice  of  lesser  Universities  than  our  own,  which  would  be 
in  the  highest  degree  pleasurable  and  profitable  to  students 
and  citizens  alike,  would  be,  and,  may  we  say  it,  will  be  the 
establishment  of  Lecture  Courses  to  be  regularly  delivered 
during  the  College  term  by  men  of  fame  and  distinction. 
The  benefit  which  would  arise  from  this  custom  is  easily  con- 
ceived. We  need  not  assure  the  moving  spirits  in  this  Uni- 
versity that  the  enterprise  would  be  furthered  in  every  way 
possible  by  the  students  individually  or  organized  into  Class 
Societies.  It  was  once  proposed  to  entrust  the  management 
of  such  a  movement  to  the  Literary  Society,  but  as  we  cannot 
prophesy  of  the  near  destiny  of  this  once  powerful  body,  we 
direct  our  request  to  the  Class  Societies  and  ask  for  con- 
certed action  in  this  enterprise.  Of  course  the  question  is  too 
important  to  be  thus  dealt  with  at  this  late  season,  but  it  may 
at  least  with  much  profit  be  debated  upon  and  ripened  till  it 
shall  bear  its  fruit  next  year. 

Other  subjects  dealt  with  more  or  less  repeatedly  are  such 
matters  of  interest  as  the  proposed  establishment  of  a  Drama- 
tic Club  and  the  projected  enlargement  of  Residence.  The 
former  proposition  is  in  the  province  of  the  reformations  that 
the  classes  should  deal  with  in  a  generous  spirit ;  it  affords 
much  good  matter  for  debate,  and  the  success  of  the  scheme 
will  be  another  notable  proof  that  the  organizing  spirit  is  not 
dead  among  us. 

We  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  with  a  sense  of  something  accom- 
plished when  we  see  that  the  Baseball  Editor  has  not  laboured 
in  vain.  His  efforts  are  soon  to  be  rewarded,  may  we  hope, 
by  a  successful  tour  which  will  be  its  own  argument  for  its 
repetition  in  subsequent  years.  We  are  glad,  however,  that 
our  cricket  team  has  not  been  discomfited  by  the  intended 
desertion  of  some  prominent  members,  as  the  report  of  the 
meeting  on  Wednesday  last  will  show. 


THE  NEW  BIOLOGICAL  "DEPARTMENT. 

Students,  especially  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  must  feel 
considerable  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  building  for  the 
Biological  Department,  which  is  so  rapidly  approaching  com- 
pletion. Externally,  thanks  to  the  University  architect,  Mr. 
Dick,  it  is  a  handsome  structure  well  worthy  of  its  important 
site  in  the  Park,  and,  what  is  of  greater  moment  for  a  scien- 
tific building,  this  has  been  secured  while  keeping  the  archi- 
tectural features  in  strict  subordination  to  the  internal 
requirements.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the 
University  has  been  able  to  erect  at  a  very  moderate  cost — 
$45,000 — such  a  substantial  nucleus  for  a  future  group  of 
Scientific  Buildings. 

The  two  public  entrances  to  the  Biological  Department  are 
on  the  eastern  frontage,  that  in  the  tower  on  the  north 
giving  access  to  the  Lecture  Room  and  Laboratories  for  the 
larger  classes,  while  that  towards  the  south  admits  to  the 
smaller  working-rooms.  In  the  absence  of  a  staircase  in  the 
tower,  it  is  not  possible  at  present  to  see  the  arrangements 
which  have  been  made  for  the  convenience  of  students,  but  it  is 
understood  that  there  is  a  large  cloak-room  in  the  basement, 
and  a  similar  room  for  ladies  on  the 'ground  floor  communi- 
cating by  a  separate  staircase  with  the  lecture-room.  The 
main  staircase  in  the  Tower  gives  access  to  the  top  of  the 
Lecture-Room,  and  higher  still,  to  the  Elementary  Laboratory, 
which  extends  over  the  Lecture-Room.  The  seats  in  the 
latter  (upwards  of  200  in  number)  are  to  be  separate  chairs, 
and  they  are  to  be  arranged  on  such  a  curve  that  the  occupants 
of  all  will  see  and  hear  equally  well. 

The  southern  entrance  opens  into  a  wide  corridor,  to  the 
south  of  which  are  the  physiological  laboratories,  and  to  the 
north  the  Lecture-Preparation-Room,  a  small  Library  and  the 
Professor's  private  room.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Year  Laboratories  as  well  as  special  rooms  for  the 
study  of  Bacteriology  and  Vetegable  Physiology,  and  for 
Micro-Photography,  which  is  now  an  important  method  of  re- 
search in  Biology. 

Connected  with  the  Elementary  Laboratory  are  preparation 
and  store  rooms  for  the  material  required,  while  the  attic  has 
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a  small  hothouse  and  the  basement  an  aquarium  for  the 
preservation  of  the  forms  of  life  studied  by  the  various 
classes. 

Steam-heating  is  employed  throughout  the  building,  an 
ingenious  arrangement  having  been  adopted  in  those  rooms 
which  are  likely  to  be  most  crowded  for  automatically  cutting 
off  the  steam  when  the  rooms  become  overheated. 

The  remains  of  Moss  Hall  still  form  an  undesirable  ap- 
pendage to  the  west,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  will  eventually 
give  place  to  suitable  additions  for  otlier  scientific  buildings. 
When  these  are  completed,  and  a  handsome  Gymnasium 
erected  the  students  will  have  reason  to  feel  proud  of  tliis 
group  of  University  Buildings.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
government,  which  it  is  understood  is  about  to  erect  additional 
accommodation  for  the  Engineering  Department  of  the  School 
of  Science,  will  put  up  a  structure  moi  e  worthy  of  a  site  in 
the  University  grounds  tlian  the  present  School  Building. 


A  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP. 

That  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  honour  Professor 
Young's  memory  is  a  proposition  whicli,  we  think,  will  meet 
with  no  opponents.  It  were  useless  to  recapitulate  here  his 
qualities,  his  attainments,  or  his  services.  Somewhat  of  the 
general  sorrow  for  his  loss  has  found  public  utterance,  and 
that  which  has  remained  unexpressed  is  none  the  less  sincere. 
It  is  not  necessary,  then,  to  discuss  at  length  the  reasons  for 
sucli  a  movement,  since  they  will  be  obvious  to  all. 

The  question  is,  accordingly  :  Wliat  palpable  form  should 
our  appreciation  of  Dr-  Youngs  wortli  assume  ?  In  view  of 
the  late  Professor's  wide  intellectual  acquirements,  his  whole- 
souled  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  at  large  and  in 
especial  in  the  University  which  was  proud  to  count  him 
among  her  professoriate  ;  further,  in  consideration  of  his  own 
modest  but  substantial  generosity,  it  seems  to  us  that  no  more 
fitting  manifestation  could  be  chosen  than  that  of  establishing 
a  scholarship  in  University  College,  in  the  Department  of 
Philosophy,  which  scliolarship  sliould  bear  his  name. 

We  feel  sure  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  raising 
the  amount  requisite  to  found  the  scholarsliip.  Five  thousand 
dollars  at  five  per  cent,  would  yield  one  hundred  dolhirs 
annually,  and  this  sum  we  are  confident  in  saying  would  be 
readily  subscribed  among  the  graduates  alone.  But  the 
scheme  should  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  whole  university 
public,  of  graduates  and  undergraduates,  of  all  those  in 
Ontario  who  are  interested  in  education,  of  all  who  knew  and 
recognized  the  real  greatness  of  tlie  Professor  and  the  ines- 
timable  Ijenefits  wliich  he  conferred  upon  those  within  the 
circle  of  his  influence. 

It  only  remains  to  give  a  practical  impetus  to  the  move- 
ment. A  meeting  of  the  gi  aduates  and  undergraduates  might 
be  called  directly  after  the  examinations,  at  whicli  tlie  scheme 
could  be  discussed  and  measures  taken  for  its  furtherance. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  Editors  are  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  correspond- 
nets.    No  notiee  wUl  be  taken  of  unsigned  contributions. 


THE  LADIES  IN  THE  LIBRARY. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Varsity. 

Sirs, — I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  your  corres- 
pondents "  S.P.Q.R.,"  and  "  Anthropos"  on  this  subject. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Burke's  Anathema  is  being  verily 
realized  in  tliis  humane  University  Society  of  ours.  The  age 
of  chivalrj'  seems  truly  in  decadence  and  to  be  followed  by  that 
of  economists  and  base  calculators — of  pettish  examination 
excellence.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  objections  to 
the  presence  of  the  ladies  in  tfie  Library  owe  their  origin  to 
anything  outside  of  a  jealousy  felt  for  the  enhanced  advantages 
given  the  ladies.  It  seems  as  if  these  cavaliers  were  afraid  to 
allow  such  an  advantage  (which  is  after  all  not  of  the  most 


momentous  importance)  as  a  prelude  equipment  for  this  un- 
chivalric  joust  with  the  ladies  for  class-position. 

I  presume  that  one  reason  at  least  why  the  College  authori- 
ties do  not  grant  this  privilege  to  the  gentlemen  also,  is  deriv- 
able from  their  conservative  belief  in  the  vandalism  of  the 
male  nature,  which  might  display  itself  in  full  force  within  the 
Library  walls.  If  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken  we  have  within 
our  Library  annals  accounts  of  actual  appropriation  of  College 
property  by  the  noble  male  section  of  University  life.  I  think 
even  our  anti-ladies  champions  will  admit  that  the  Senate 
justly  lose  a  good  deal  of  their  conservatism  of  view  in  dealing 
with  the  ladies. 

If  these  same  gentlemen,  and  those  others  whose  sentiments 
they  voice,  will  admit  of  more  altruism  in  their  philosophy  of 
life,  I  think  that  they  will  be  right  in  leaving  the  ladies  un- 
molested to  enjoy  that  sumtmim  honum  which  is  at  present 
denied  to  themselves. 

Without  seeking  to  drag  the  personalities  of  these  gentle- 
men too  much  before  public  view,  it  occurs  to  me  that  their 
very  noms  de  plume  are  suggestive. 

"S.P.Q.R."  seems  to  proceed  on  the  principle  of  the  two 
tailors  of  Tooley  St.,  in  charactering  himself  the  "  Senate  " 
and  "We — (are) — the  people"  of — Varsitydom.  "Anthro- 
pos," if  my  knowledge  of  Freshman  Greek  serves  me  aright,  is 
a  name  fitly  chosen  by  gentleman  the  second  as  distinctive 
quite  from  the  hero  and  cavalier  anh: 

It  may  be  said  too  hastily  that  I  append  my  own  name  as  a 
bid  for  the  favour  of  the  oppressed  lady  undergrads.,  but  now 
that  the  elections  are  over  and  the  Federal  Party  ensconced 
in  power,  my  bidding  for  favours,  gentlemen,  is  a  thing  of  the 
stormy  past. 

J.   D.  SVTANSON. 

Knox  Coll.,  March,  21,  1889. 


THE  LIBRARY. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Varsity. 

Sirs, — Itisveryevidentthatthedissatisfaction  with  legard  to 
the  Library  is  somewhat  general,  and  that  many  of  the  students 
goon  the  principle  that  it  is  perfectly  right  "tokick  a  man  when 
he's  down,"  and  so  condemn  the  whole  management  without 
the  least  thought  or  desire  to  improve  the  existing  state  of 
afi'airs. 

Still,  the  question  is  one  that  cannot  be  lightly  passed  over, 
and  therefore  there  is  the  more  reason  why  all  should  lend  a 
hand,  if  possible,  in  devising  means  to  increase  the  usefulness 
of  the  Libi-ary. 

It  is  the  constant  cry  among  those  who  have  to  deal  with 
University  interests,  whenever  any  movement  in  which  money 
is  required  is  mooted,  that  "  there  is  no  money  for  such  a  pur- 
pose." Let  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Library  is 
similarly  situated ;  then  if  the  University  authorities  cannot 
improve  matters  what  is  to  prevent  the  students  from  doing 
something  ?  Among  those  who  are  loyal  sons  of  their  Alma 
Mater  there  cannot  be  any  reason  why  they  should  not  con- 
tribute their  share  to  the  support  of  the  Library.  If  we  com- 
pare our  position  with  the  American  colleges  we  may  see  in 
what  way  this  assistance  may  be  derived.  Owing  to  their 
numerous  endowments  and  tlie  high  fees  required  from 
students  these  institutions  can  control  very  large  incomes. 
Fees  range  from  $75  to  $150.  Whether  a  portion  of  these 
fees  are  devoted  to  library  purposes  or  not  cannot  at  present 
be  known.  But  if  even  a  small  portion  be  so  used  one  can 
easily  see  that  they  can  grant  unusual  library  privileges  to 
their  students,  that  a  permanent  library  stall'  can  be  employed 
who  do  nothing  but  attend  to  the  business  of  the  library.  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  the  Senate,  the  Council,  or  whatever 
body  has  control  of  such  matters,  should  not  increase  the  fees 
paid  by  the  students  and  devote  the  amount  added  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  Library.  The  experiment  is  well  worth 
trying,  and  no  one  should  grumble  at  such  a  movement  when 
the  privileges  would  be  much  greater  than  at  present.  There 
would  be  difficulties  in  the  way,  no  doubt,  but  surely  there  is 
executive  ability  enough  to  overcome  these,  which  I  see  very 
well  must  arise,  but  for  which  there  must  be  some  i-emedy. 
Students  would  then  have  greater  privileges,  but  the  rules 
would  require  to  be  rigidly  enforced. 
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One  of  the  first  moves  should  be  a  thorough  revision  of  the 
catalogues,  or  what  would  be  better,  a  new  system  ;  and  if  the 
cost  be  too  great  to  do  the  whole  library  at  once,  let  it  be 
done  gradually  as  time  and  means  would  permit. 

Such  a  plan  will,  I  expect,  meet  with  no  small  amount  of 
opposition  from  chronic  grumblers  and  will  be  called  chimeri- 
cal and  utterly  impossible,  but  I  think  the  time  has  come,  or 
is  at  least  fast  approaching,  when  some  steps  must  be  taken  to 
increase  the  usefulness  of  the  Library.  Let  such  action  be 
gradual,  if  need  be,  but  let  it  be  as  soon  as  possible  or  we  shall 
be — if  we  are  not  already — cast  in  the  shade  by  institutions 
whose  primary  object  is  not  to  provide  students  with  the 
works  they  require  in  their  University  course,  for  it  is  well- 
known  that  the  Public  Library  with  its  50,000  volumes  and 
the  Legislative  Library  are  used  very  extensively  by  our 
Univeisity  students.  The  time  has  come  for  action  and  the 
sooner  it  begins  the  better.  It  might  be  well  to  have  the 
opinions  of  students  on  this  matter. 

R.  S.  V.  P. 


THE  NORTHFIELD  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

To  the  Editors  o/Thk  Varsity. 

Sirs, — Exams,  are  approaching,  and  after  them — the  holi- 
days. Every  student  is  by  this  time  considering  what  he  will 
do,  or  where  he  will  go  to  spend  them.  In  view  of  this  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  of  the  Northfield  Summer  School.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  a  place  more  attractive  to  a  college  student. 

He  has  the  opportunity  of  associating  for  two  weeks  or 
more  with  college  men  from  all  parts  of  Canada,  England  and 
the  United  States  assembled  at  as  beautiful  a  place  as  there 
is  in  New  England.  To  call  this  convention  a  summer  school 
is  apt  to  give  a  very  wrong  impression  of  what  it  is.  We 
can  dismiss  the  "  school "  part  of  it  by  saying  that  it  con- 
sists only  in  one  meeting  in  the  morning  and  one  at  night, — 
about  three  hours  in  all.  You  are  not  compelled  to  go,  but  if 
you  do,  you  will  hear  addresses  from  some  of  America's  most 
eloquent  divines.  All  the  rest  of  the  time  the  boys  do  as 
they  please,  and  with  a  regularly  appointed  director  of  sports 
to  superintend  affairs  it  can  easily  he  imagined  what  a  time 
two  hundred  or  more  college  boys  would  have.  On  one  part 
of  the  field  six  or  seven  tennis  courts  are  continually  occupied. 
The  foot  ball  is  seldom  allowed  to  rest.  Baseball  matches 
are  frequent,  while  in  the  intervals  "sCrub  "  games  are  un- 
ceasing; occasionally  the  "Britishers"  muster  for  a  quiet  game 
of  cricket,  at  which  the  lively  Yankee  gazes  for  a  few  moments 
and  then  walks  oft'  with  an  expression  of  impatience.  One 
day  we  set  apart  for  an  atliletic  competition,  like  our  annual 
games,  and  tlie  various  colleges  encourage  their  men  with 
their  "Rah  r.ili  rah's"  and  their  "  boom-a-lac-a-boom." 

The  Connecticut  River  flowing  by  at  the  bottom  of  the 
field  furnishes  every  opportunity  for  bathing  and  boating. 
The  accommodation  in  the  large  brick  halls — Residences,  I 
suppose  we  might  call  them — is  everything  that  could  be 
desired  and  the  prices  are  moderate.  Special  arrangements 
will  probably  be  made  with  the  railways  as  to  reduction  of 
the  fare. 

In  view,  then,  of  the  opportunity  of  association  with 
students  of  other  colleges,  of  the  pleasure  of  two  weeks'  con- 
tinual athletic  sports,  and  the  reaiarkable  cheapness  of  the 
trip,  it  should  commend  itself  strongly  to  the  consideration  of 
evej-y  undergraduate  who  intends  taking  a  trip  this  summer 
at  all.  C.  A  Stuart. 


should  be  a  point  of  honoui-  with  every  student  in  Toronto  to 
turn  out  and  encourage  our  team  on  that  occasion. 

On  the  24th  of  May  the  team  will  play  two  games  in  King- 
ston with  the  "  Park  Nine"  of  that  city ;  one  in  the  morning, 
and  one  in  the  afternoon. 

This  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  regular  tour  which  it  is 
expected  will  embrace  tlie  following  en  route:  Rochester  Uni- 
versity ;  Hamilton  College,  at  Utica  ;  Harvard,  at  Cambridge  ; 
Brown,  at  Providence  ;  Amherst ;  Cornell,  at  Ithaca;  Wesleyan, 
at  Middletown  ;  and  several  otherplaces  which  maybe  arranged 
for,  satisfactorily,  later  on. 

But  this  venture  will  cost  some  money.  Although  we  have, 
at  present,  very  satisfactory  guarantees  promised,  the  pre 
liminary  expenses  will  be  large,  and  will  have  to  be  met  be- 
fore the  team  leaves  the  city.  For  instance  :  suits  have  to 
be  bought — these  will  cost  about  $7.5 ;  the  professional  "coach  " 
will  have  to  be  paid— say  |20,  railroad  fares  have  to  be 
secured  as  far,  at  least,  as  Kingston,  say  $90.  An  outfit  of 
balls,  masks,  etc.,  will  cost,  say,  $25.  These  preliminary 
expenses,  then,  will  amount  to  about  $210.  How  is  this  to  be 
raised  ?  It  is  iexpected  that  the  financial  returns  from  the 
Toronto-'Varsity  game  will  cover  considerably  more  than  ha,lf 
of  this  sum,  or  about  $125.  The  remainder,  $85,  will  have  to 
be  raised  by  subscription.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  Toronto 
graduates  and  undergraduates  to  contribute  ?  considering  the 
fact  that  the  Baseball  Club  has  never  bothered  the  University 
public  before,  I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  graduates  and 
undergraduates  to  subscribe  this  amount  in  order  that  the 
success  of  the  tour  may  be  assured  financially.  The  success 
of  the  team  in  the  field  may  be  looked  for,  as  Captain  Wardell 
will  have  a  tine  lot  of  men  under  his  control  when  the  season 
regularly  opens.  I  bespeak  for  the  canvassers  for  the  Club  a 
kindly  and  generous  reception  from  the  University  public. 

F.  B.  HoDGiNS,  Manager. 


THE  BASEBALL  TOUR. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Varsity. 

Sirs  :  As  there  are  some  few  of  your  readers  who  hold  the 
game  of  baseball  in  estimation,  allow  me  to  report  progress 
thus  far. 

The  'Varsity  team  will  play  the  Torontos  on  their  grounds 
on  Saturday,  April  27th  ;  this  being  the  first  game  which  the 
Toronto  team  will  play  in  this  city,  it  is  expected  that,  should 
the  day  be  fine,  a  large  attendance  will  greet  the  prospective 
champions  of  1889.    It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  it 


To  the  Editors  o/The  Varsity. 

Sirs, — In  a  few  days  the  dazzling  sphere  will  be  speeding 
through  the  balmy  air  to  the  tune  of  the  well-intentioned 
home-run  click,  but  the  sprightly  fielder,  with  backwaixl  dart 
and  unerring  judgment,  thrusts  his  "  feelers  "  into  the  clouds 
and  dims  the  sunny  hopes  of  the  prospective  circuit  chaser. 
The  "touch  me  not  "  curve  winds  past  with  aggravating  sinu- 
osity, and  the  breezy  slash  of  tlie  vengeful  willow  leads  the 
small  boy  from  the  bleaching  boards  to  "  rattle  "  the  hapless 
batsman  with  witty  cliafiing,  to  the  effect  that  "  that  fellow 
couldn't  hit  a  balloon  if  you  held  it  over  tlie  plate,"  etc.  These 
diamond  musings,  that  with  each  spring  are  mercilessly  sprung 
upon  an  inoffensive  and  unsuspecting  public,  are  offered  on 
the  present  occasion  with  the  most  honourable  intentions. 
There  is  no  mist-shrouded  motive  sneaking  'neath  the  coverlet 
of  the  seeming  sincerity  of  this  missive,  and  if  you  have 
patiently  held  thus  far,  the  breath-abducting  assertion 
is  ventured  that  this  article  has  a  veritable  purpose  in 
view,  and  here  it  is  in  all  its  undiminished  glory. 

Newspaper  gossip  with  the  concluding  items  "to  be  heard 
from,"  in  the  vernacular  of  election  epochs,  has  been  expended 
without  end  on  the  'Var.sity  Ball  Club.  They  tell  of  its 
securing  important  dates  and  "  announcements "  look  upon 
it  in  the  light  of  a  pleasing  attraction.  But  ,does  the  club 
recognize  the  responsibilities  of  its  fixtures?  Does  the  nine 
intend  to  practice  earnestly  %  These  are  leading  queries  and 
upon  the  answers  depends  the  success  of  the  entire  pro- 
spectus. 

No  ball  player  of  account  belittles  the  significance  of  team- 
work, and  the  personel  of  the  nine  must  fully  value  this  fac-^ 
tor  of  a  "  win"  and  strike  a  speaking  ac(juaintance  with  each 
other's  peculiar  tactics  before  anything  hopeful  can  be  honestly 
looked  for.    Team-work  is  therefore  the  first  consideration. 

A  professional  coach  has  been  engaged  in  the  person  of  W. 
W.  Andrews,  captain  of  the  Buffalo  League  Team.  This 
move  was  regarded  as  advisable,  not  so  much  as  a  means  of 
profiting  from  valuab'e  experience  as  to  subdue  the  team 
to  full  measured  discipline. 

The  management  has  done  everything  to  excite  enthusiasm, 
taking  upon  itself  no  small  share  of  anxious  labour  in 
attending  to  the  preliminaries  of  the  proposed  tour  and  re- 
sults are  in  the  hands  of  the  team  above.  S.  D.  S. 
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The  following  memorial  verses  appeared  some  time  ago  in 
the  Japan  Weekly  Mail  The  poem  is  a  beautiful  lament,  anci 
has  the  great  charm  of  simplicity  through  all  its  passion.  It 
may  surprise  by  its  delicacy  and  refined  expression  those  who 
did  not  imagine  that  poetry  existed  in  that  remote  and  little- 
known  country.    It  bears  the  title 

LAMENT  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  CHOSHIN  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  WIFE. 

(From  the  Japanese.) 

Waking  at  midnight  when  the  world  is  still, 
Alone  I  seem  to  drift  upon  a  tide 
Of  dreary  waters,  while  the  dying  moon 
Sinks  slowly  gathering  all  her  tender  rays. 
And  leaving  the  dark-visaged  night  forlorn. 
Moans  the  wild  wind  ;  the  air  is  filled  with  frost  ; 
My  eyes  are  dull,  but  solitude  and  cold. 
Like  cruel-throated  watch  dogs,  scare  away 
The  timid  traveller.  Sleep. 

I  cannot  rest ; 
A  dear  face  shines  upon  me  like  a  star 
Through  death  and  darkness.   Poor  sweet,  lonely  love  ! 
Oil,  I  would  be  tlie  stone  upon  her  grave. 
Or  the  least  flower  that  blossoms  on  her  dust, 
But  for  the  blessed  hope  tliat  I  shall  meet 
3Iy  darling  somewhere  in  the  silent  land. 
The  rock  of  death  divides  the  rushing  wave. 
But  the  twain  streams  shall  surely  meet  again. 

Through  the  dim  world  the  village  temple  bell 

Touches  my  ears,  and  every  solemn  sound 

Repeats  her  name  whose  pensive  thoughts  were  prayer. 

My  arms  are  empty,  but  my  heart  is  full. 

And  shall  be  full  forever  more. 

* 

*  * 

Very  sober,  discreet  and  decorous  has  The  Table  been  at  the 
pleasant  weekly  gatherings  of  which  it  has  been  the  centre 
throughout  the  year.  No  triolets  or  ballads,  thefizzing,  sparkling 
champagne  of  literature,  have  been  served  to  the  guests  ; 
never  an  ode,  the  drowsy  port  and  sherry  of  the  elder  bards  ; 
love  lyrics,  the  claret,  tlie  drink  for  boys,  have  you  ever  been 
offered  these  ?  A  few  nondescript  poems,  the  rin  ordinaire  of 
verse,  liave  now  and  again  been  handed  round  ;  and  once,  O 
memorable  day,  the  College  News  Reporter  treated  the  com- 
pany to  "  a  meat  pie  !" 

*  * 

Now,  however,  that  our  year  is  drawing  to  a  close  ;  now 
that  The  Table  is  about  to  be  given  over  again  to  the  dust  and 
cobwebs ;  now  that  we  are  about  to  part,  all  of  us,  for  six 
montlis,  some  of  us,  perhaps,  for  ever,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
celebrate  our  last  session,  as  old  friends  sometimes  do,  by  dis- 
cussing a  bowl  of  punch  which  the  Foreign  Editor  has  brewed 
for  us,  after  Schiller's  famous  receipt.  If  lie  has  made  mistakes, 
if  Prussic  acid  has  crept  in  in  place  of  lemon,  if  tlie  sugar  is 
remarkable  for  it  scarceness,  if  the  spirits  are  not  of  tlie  oldest, 
nor  the  water  of  tlie  hottest ;  let  us  be  charitable,  let  us  be- 
lieve that  he  has  meant  to  entertain  us  well. 

Here  is  the  bowl  of  Punch. 

SONG. 

(After  the  German.) 

Fill  up  again.    'Tis  my  advice 
To  drinfe  till  we  see  double  ; 
For  till  we've  seen  a  brother  twice. 
To  love  him  it  were  trouble. 
Cho.  Then,  boys,  drink  deep, 

While  yet  to  drink  we're  able. 

Before  we  sink,  and  sleep 

Forgotten  'neath  the  table. 

Let  sober  fellows  ne'er  relax 
Their  toiling  after  money  ; 


While  they  are  busy  moulding  wax, 
We  drones  will  sip  the  honey. 
Cho.  So,  boys,  drink  deep,  &c. 

They  say  that  men  who  live  like  this, 
Arrive  at  old  age  never  ; 
'Tis  true.    For  while  we  drink,  I  wis, 
We  keep  our  youth  forever  ! 
Cho.  So,  boys,  drink  deep,  &c. 

And  when  at  last  we  reach  life's  edge. 
With  unrepented  errors, 
Be  our  last  toast,  to  rise  and  pledge 
The  grisly  King  of  Terrors." 
Cho.  Then  boys,  drink  deep,  &c. 

And  so,  dear  readers,  The  Table  bids  you  a  fond  farewell, 
wishing  you  a  happy  issue  out  of  your  afflictions,  and  looking 
forward  to  the  fall  in  the  hope  that,  if  it  is  not  handed  over 
to  the  bailiff,  it  may  again  welcome  its  friendly  guests  of  the 
past  year. 


UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  NEWS. 

All  reports  from  Societies  must  reach  us  by  noon  on  Thursday 
to  insure  insertion. 


MODERN  LANGUAGE  CLUB. 

At  the  closing  meeting  of  the  Club  in  Y.M.C.A.  hall,  Mr. 
Rodd  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  "  That  the  following 
memorial  be  forwarded  by  the  Club  to  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity : — 

"  While  we  wish  to  acknowledge  the  great  benefit  to  be 
gained  from  pursuing  the  Modern  Language  course  as  at  pre- 
sent laid  out,  yet  we  feel  that  to  those  who  are  desirous  of 
making  a  special  study  of  the  great  living  languages,  our 
course  does  not  at  present  afford  as  great  an  opportunity  as 
we  deem  it  might,  with  but  a  few  most  important  and  most 
desirable  changes  in  the  constitution  of  it.  We  need  hardly 
refer  to  the  fact  that  during  the  past  few  years  the  Modem 
Language  course  has  been  enlarged,  not  only  by  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  text  books  in  each  subdivision,  but  also  by  the 
addition  of  Spanish  and  the  growing  importance  of  Italian, 
and  since  there  has  not  been  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
honour  work,  which  is  foreign  to  the  course  which  we  are  de- 
sirous of  making  a  special  study,  nor  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  work  required  for  matriculation,  we  submit  that  we 
have  not  as  great  an  opportunity  of  making  a  cai'eful  study  of 
the  Modern  Languages — especially  of  English — as  we  would 
have  were  our  course  a  Modern  Language  course  not  only  in 
name  but  in  reality. 

"We  would  wish  also  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  our 
course  is  less  efficient  as  a  special  department  than  it  should 
be,  from  the  fact  that  at  present  our  lecturers  are  engaged  to  a 
great  measure  in  teaching  elementary  work  to  the  students  of 
other  departments,  and  as  a  result  less  time  is  given  to  those 
students  who  are  specializing  in  Moderns  than  otherwise 
would  be.  Our  course  in  this  respect  is  unique,  no  other  de- 
partment having  to  contend  against  the  same  difiSculties. 
Every  student  in  our  college,  not  pursuing  a  course  of  study 
in  the  Honour  Department  of  Classics  or  Mathematics,  is  re- 
quired to  pass  examinations  in  French  and  German,  and 
special  elementary  classes  have  to  be  formed  for  giving  the 
necessary  instruction — ^work  which  obviously,  and  in  justice  to 
the  Moflern  Language  students,  should  be  done  in  our  high 
schools. 

"  In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts  we  humbly  pray  that  on  the 
remodelling  of  the  curriculum  such  changes  may  be  made  as 
shall  have  in  view  the  attainment  of  the  following  objects  : — 

"1.  The  removal  of  history  and  ethnology  as  honour  subjects 
from  the  Modern  Language  Course. 

"2.  The  re-arrangement  of  the  course  as  regards  Italian  and 
Spanish  in  order  that  by  taking  up  the  study  of  these  subjects 
earlier  in  our  course  a  fuller  and  more  advanced  knowledge  of 
them  may  be  gained. 

"  3.  The  removal  of  all  obstacles  preventing  our  lecturers 
from  giving  their  whole  time  to  advanced  work  in  their  de- 
partment, by  enacting  that  all  students,  not  intending  to  pur- 
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sue  an  honour  course  in  the  departments  of  Classics  or 
Mathematics,  be  required  to  pass,  at  matriculation,  an  exam- 
ination in  both  French  and  German. 

"  All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted." 

The  motion  elicited  a  long  discussion,  in  which  the  mover 
and  seconder,  Messrs.  Squair,  Eraser,  Bonner,  Graham  and 
others  took  part,  and  which  resulted  in  a  unanimous  vote  in 
favour  of  the  petition.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  (when  the 
changes  consequent  on  the  appointment  of  the  new  Professor 
in  English  come  to  be  made)  the  Senate  will  favourably  con- 
sider these  propositions.  It  is  self-evident  that  heretofore  the 
Modern  Language  Course  has  not  been  placed  on  an  equality 
with  other  courses  even  of  less  importance.  The  changes  ad- 
vocated by  the  Club  seem  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  receive  due 
attention. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

A  regular  meeting,  held  March  28,  in  Dr.  Pike's  lecture 
room,  was  well  attended.  Two  interesting  and  carefully  pre- 
pared papers  were  read,  one  by  Miss  E.  M.  Curzon  on  "  The 
Trachea  of  Birds,"  with  special  reference  to  the  lyrinx  in  the 
production  of  voice.  The  paper  was  '•illustrated  by  several 
well-prepared  specimens  of  this  organ  from  various  birds.  The 
other  paper  was  read  by  James  Munro,  and  entitled  "  The  Mole- 
cule," showing  what  chemists  exactly  mean  by  that  term  and  the 
method  of  its  determination. 

The  nomination  of  officers  for  '89-'90  took  place,  the  follow- 
ing being  elected  by  acclamation  : — 

President,  A.  B.  McCallura,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 

1st  Vice  Pres.,  F.  G.  Wait,  B.A. 

2nd  Vice  Pres.,  W.  H.  Jenkins. 

The  election  for  the  remaining  officers  will  take  place  two 
weeks  from  this  date. 

THE  ENGINEERING  SOCIETY. 

The  Engineering  Society  held  its  annual  meeting  in  the 
School  of  Practical  Science  on  Saturday  evening  last,  the 
President,  Mr  H.  E.  T.  Haultain,  in  the  chair.  The  min- 
utes of  the  last  meeting  were  read  by  the  Secretary  and 
approved.  The  report  of  the  General  Committee  for  the 
session  1888 '9  was  then  read  by  the  President.  It  showed 
that  the  Society  was  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  since  last 
session  had  made  several  new  improvements,  notable  amongst 
which  was  the  commencement  of  a  library  and  placing  Engin- 
eering periodicals  on  file.  The  report  of  the  Sec.-Treas.  showed 
an  increase  of  26  in  the  membership  roll  and  that  the  Society 
was  in  a  prosperous  state  financially.  The  Corresp. -See's 
report  showed  that  12  papers  had  been  read  before  the  Society 
during  the  current  session,  2  of  which  were  from  graduates  of 
the  school.  The  following  is  a  list  of  papers  read  :  Sanitary 
Drainage,  by  E.  F.  Ball,  '88  ;  Scale  Calculus,  by  T.  R.  Rox- 
brugh,  B.A.  ;  Surveying  in  N.W.T.,  by  T.  R.  Deacon  ;  Tim- 
ber Surveying,  by  Mr.  L.  B.  Stewart,  D.T.S.  ;  City  Survey- 
ing, by  D.  D.  lanns  ;  History  of  Steam  Engines,  by  Mr.  D. 
Barnes  (Fellow)  ;  Stone  Foundations,  by  J.  L.  Morris,  '82  ; 
Methods  of  Making  Corrugations  on  Millstones,  by  J.  L. 
Leask  ;  Alloys  of  Steel  and  Iron,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Babington  ; 
"Wire  Gauges,  by  T.  R.  Roxburgh,  B.A.  ;  Water-Power,  by 
W.  H.  Shillinglaw  ;  Track-Laying,  by  T.  S.  Russell.  The 
various  papers  read  and  discussions  held  were  interesting  and 
instructive  to  the  members,  as  manifested  by  the  large  atten- 
dance at  the  ordinary  meetings.  The  librarian's  report  sliowed 
that  the  newly  founded  Library  contained  some  150  bJbks  of 
reference,  5  weekly  Engineering  papers  on  file,  besides  numer- 
ous plans,  specifications,  etc.  The  Librarian  reported  also 
that  the  members  were  making  good  use  of  the  Library. 
After  the  different  reports  had  been  read  and  adopted,  the 
election  of  officers  for  next  year's  General  Committee  took 
place.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  successful  candidates  : 

President — J.  A.  Duff,  B.A.  (by  acclamation). 
Vice-President— E.  B.  Merrill. 
Secretary-Treasurer — J.  R,.  Deacon. 
Corresponding-Secretary — F.  M.  Bowman. 
Librarian — T.  S.  Russell. 
Third  Year  Councillor — J.  R.  Redder. 
Second  Year  Councillor — M.  Dunbar. 


After  the  election  the  Society  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  retiring  General  Committee  for  their  services  to  the 
Society.  This  concluding  the  business  of  the  Society,  the 
meeting  was  thrown  open  for  discussion  on  various  questions 
affecting  the  well-being  of  the  Society  and  the  School.  The 
question  of  having  school  colours  or  other  distinguishing 
badge  was  discussed  at  some  length  and  finally  carried  over 
until  next  year. 

The  President  then  made  a  few  remarks  dealing  with  the 
questions  of  initiation,  class  organizations,  prizes  and  prize- 
men. He  recommended  an  initiation  in  the  School ;  he  was 
of  opinion  that  Class  Organizations  as  they  exist  now  would 
be  of  little  benefit  to  the  Engineering  students,  and  he 
brought  up  the  question  of  whether  the  present  system  of 
ranking  men  in  the  class  lists  and  the  awarding  of  prizes  as 
it  existed  in  the  School  was  beneficial.  The  subject  of  initia- 
tion was  thoroughly  discussed  from  every  standpoint,  and  the 
majority  were  of  the  opinion  that  an  initiation  properly  car- 
ried out  would  be  of  great  advantage  in  many  respects  and 
not  so  disastrous  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  initiators  and 
initiated  as  held  by  the  Non-Hazing  Union.  In  the  discus- 
sion regarding  prizes  every  one  (.3  prizemen  amongst  the 
number)  was  of  opinion  tliat  the  students  would  be  better 
without  them,  With  I'egard  to  Class  Organizations  there  was 
a  difference  of  opinion,  but  the  majority  of  the  speakers  held 
that  they  are  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise.  Mr.  F.  M. 
Bowman  (graduate  S.P.S.)  then  spoke  a  few  words  concern- 
ing Canadian  Engineers  in  the  States.  He  stated  that  they 
were  in  demand,  and  where  he  had  been  working  there  were 
very  few  but  Canadians  employed. 

'The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  October  next. 


THE  CLASS  OF  '91. 

A  meeting  of  the  athletic  men  of  this  class  was  held  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall  on  Wednesday  afternoon  to  discuss  the 
athletic  outlook  of  the  year.  M.  Currie,  Athletic  Director, 
presided.  It  was  decided  not  to  organize  separate  clubs  among 
the  men  of  the  Year,  but  to  appoint  one  man  to  attend  to  each 
game,  and,  where  possible,  to  assist  the  Athletic  Director  in 
arranging  matches  with  other  years.  The  following  are  the 
men  chosen  :  for  Rugby,  Pope  ;  for  Association,  Bucken  ridge  ; 
for  Baseball,  Scane  ;  for  Cricket,  Moran  ;  for  Lacrosse,  North- 
wood.  The  Class  of  '91  has  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  with 
perhaps  justifiable  confidence  but  they  may  find  their  hands 
full  when  October  comes  round  again,  for  '92  think,  it  is  said, 
that  they  can  "  clean  out  "  the  college  on  every  score  ;  '90,  more- 
over, may  "  get  a  move  on  "  by  that  time,  and  who  can  guess 
the  possibilities  of  '93  ? 


MCMASTER  HALL. 

An  address  has  been  presented  to  Dr.  Castle  by  the  students 
of  McMaster  Hall,  expressing  their  sympathy  with  him  in  his 
continued  illness,  and  regret  at  his  being  obliged  on  that 
account  to  resign  the  principalship. 

The  appointment  of  Prof.  McGregor  to  the  position  of  Presi- 
dent is  a  very  popular  one  among  those  studying  in  the 
College. 

W.  N.  Clarke,  formerly  Professor  of  Greek  Exegesis  in 
McMaster  Hall,  is  expected  to  preach  before  the  Fyfe  Mission- 
ary Society  of  this  college  in  the  Immanuel  Baptist  church 
on  the  28th  inst. 


CRICKET. 

The  cricket  meeting  for  the  election  of  this  year's  officers 
was  held  in  Residence  on  Wednesday  last.  The  voting  resulted 
in  the  election  of  the  following  officers  : 

Hon.  President,  Professor  Ashley. 

1st  Vice  President,  Professor  Pike. 

2nd  Vice-President,  W.  P.  Mustard,  B.A. 

Captain,  E.  G.  Rykert,  '89. 

Sec.  Treasurer,  P.  Edgar,  '91. 

Committee— H.  McLaren,  B.A.,  G.  C.  Biggar,  '89,  Theo. 
Coleman,  '90,  J.  G.  McKay,  '91,  W.  Boulton,  '91,  W.  H. 
Bunting,  '92. 
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